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PREFACE 


The second volume of the History of Dharmasastra was 
published in the third quarter of 1941, In the Preface to that 
volume I held forth hopes that the next volume dealing with the 
remaining subjects comprised in Dharmasastra might be placed 
before scholars in about three years thereafter. The Great War 
was then being fought in Europe and it was generally believed 
that India would remain free from the fear of actual invasion. 
But such fond hopes were shattered by the sudden attack on Pearl 
Harbour by J apanese bombers on 7 th December 1941. Japan 
gained rapid and phenomenal victories and within about three 
months from the attack on Pearl Harbour vast territories from 
the Philippines to Burma fell into the hands of the victors. 
Calcutta and Trincomalee were bombed. Serious fears were 
entertained about an invasion of the mainland of India by land, 
sea and air. There w r as great panic in such coastal cities as 
Madras, Bombay and Karachi. The matters uppermost in the 
minds of Government officials and the members of the public 
were A. R. P. measures, the recruiting of men for the army, 
navy and air force and the removal of families and valuables to 
places of safety in the interior. Important and rare books from 
tho libraries of the Bombay Asiatic Society and of the Univer¬ 
sity of Bombay were taken to distant places for reasons of 
security. During almost the whole of 1942 it was very difficult 
for me to work on the preparation of the third volume in the 
midst of a general atmosphere of panic caused by the fear of 
invasion and the removal of valuable reference books from 
Bombay. Owing to the war there has been great scarcity of 
paper and printing also has become very costly, I decided upon 
writing only on a few of the several subjects that remained to 
1)0 dealt with and chose Rajadharma, Vyavahara and Sadacara, 
tile treatment of which is now placed before the public. Scarcity 
of paper and labour is responsible for the fact that, this third 
volume has been in the press for nearly throe years. Tho present 
volume increased in bulk beyond expectation, The fourth and 
last volume will deal with the following subjects: Pataka, 
karmavipaka and prayascitta; antyesti, asauca and sraddha; 
tlrtlia; vrata; kala and muhurta; santi; PaurSna dharma; the 
influence of the Purvamlmamsa and other sastras on dharma¬ 
sastra ; the religious and philosophical background of dharma¬ 
sastra; the essentials of our culture, its future, the coming 
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social and other trends and their impact on the dogmas and 
ideals of Dharinasastra. 1 am personally anxious to finish all 
the remaining work as early as possible. But looking to my 
age (1 am nearly 67 now), to my ailments and to the number 
of subjects that remain to be dealt with, it is impossible for me 
to say when the next and last volume may be published. This 
volume also is full of quotations, refers to many inscriptions, 
judicial decisions and legislative enactments. The reasons for 
this have been stated at length in the Preface to the second 
volume and 1 do not desire to repeat them here. In the general 
index to the second volume full references to works like the 
Mnnusmrti were not given, because such works were quoted on 
almost every page. But some critics found fault with this; 
therefore in the index to this volume full references to all works 
are inserted. 

All that now remains is the pleasant duty of acknowledg¬ 
ing my obligations to others. Bloomfield’s Vedic Concordance, 
the Vedic Index of Professors Macdonell and Keith and several 
volumes of the Sacred Books of the East have been very useful 
in preparing this volume as in the case of the preceding one. 
1 wish to mention specially the debt I owe to the late Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Kamulakrsna Smrtitirtha for bis editorial work 
on twelve volumes on the different branches of dharmasastra, 
which have been of great use to me in writing nil the volumes 
of my History viz. Haralata, Viva daratnakara, Grhastharatna- 
kara, Krtyaratnakara, Tirthaciutamani, Varsakriyakamnudf, 
.Dan ak ri y akaumudi, Sraddhakriyakaumudi, Suddliikaunmdi, 
Dandaviveka, Rajadharmakaustubha and A.gastyasamlnta. I am 
highly obliged to Paramaharrma Svarui Kevalananda Sarasvatl 
of Wai for frequent help and guidance in solving some intricate 
problems of Dharmasastra, to Prof. K. .A. Core, M. A. of Poona 
for help in the careful correction of proofs, to Turkatlrtha 
Rughunathasastri Kokje of Lonavla and Mr. N. G, Chapekai. 
B, A., LL.fi. ( retirod 1 , C. bub-judge), of Badlapur for reading 
through the whole volume and suggesting some additions and 
corrections. 

Assistance in various ways during the progress of the work 
for the last four years was very kindly rendered by a host of 
friends and acquaintances, among whom I should like to make 
special mention of Prof. H. D. Velankar, Dr. R. N. Dandekar, 
Dv. S. K, Belvalkar, Rao Bahadur Prof. Rangaswami Aiyangar, 
Dr. A. 8. Altekar, Mr. P. K. Gode, Dr. Raghavan, Mr. 8. N. Joshi 
of Bh&rata-itihasa-saihaodhaka-mandala at Poona, Mr, Bhabatosh 
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BUattacharya (son of M. M, Kamalakrsna Smrtitlrtha), 
Mr. S. L. Katre of XJjjain, Prof. A.. M. Paramasivanandan of 
Pacchaiappa College at Madras, the late Pandit Rangacarya 
Raddi, Thanks are due to all these and many others for help 
and interest in this volume. It need not be expressly stated that 
I alone am responsible for the views and mistakes contained in 
this volume. I sincerely thank the Manager of the Aryabhushan 
Press, Poona, for carrying out the work of printing with care 
and promptitude in spite of difficulties caused by war conditions 
and paper and labour shortage. 

In a work bristling with thousands of quotations and 
references it is likely that many slips have escaped attention. 
The indulgence of the reader is sought for forgiveness in the 
matter of several misprints in the footnotes caused by loss or 
displacement of the parts of letters in the process of printing, 


Bombay, 

1st October, UNO. 


P. V. Kane 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS EMPLOYED 


A. I. R, — All India Reporter of Nagpur 
Ait. Br. = Aitareya Brahmana 
All. = Indian Law Reports, Allahabad Series 

A. L. J. = Allahabad Law Journal 

Ap. = Apastamba (generally the author of the Dharniasutra 
is meant) 

Ap. Dh. S. r - Apastamba-dharmasutra 
Ap. M. P. — Apastamba-mantra-patha 

A. S. W. 1. - Archaelogical survey of Western India 
Asv. Gr. — Asvalayana-grhyasutra 

Baud. Dh. S. = Baudhayana-dharmasutra 

B. I. = Bibliotheca Indica series, Calcutta 
Botn. = I. L. Reports, Bombay Series 
Born, G. — Bombay Gazetteer volumes 

Botn. H, C. R. =* Bombay High Court Reports ( vol. 1-X11) 
Bom. L. R. = Bombay I raw Reporter (edited by Rat&nlal 
and Dhirajlal ) 

B. O. It. 1. t _ Rliandarkar Oriental Research lnsti- 

B. 0. R. Institute J tute, Poona 

Br. — Smrti of Brhaspati 

Br. Up. — Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 

B. R W. W. — Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western world 
Cal. - Indian Law Reports, Calcutta Series 

Catur. — Caturvimsatimata 
Chan. Up. — Chandogya Upanisad 

-k Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum (vol. 1 

C. 1.1. or I _ relating to Inscriptions of the times of A sioka, 
Corpus 1.1. J vol. II relating to Kusana Inscriptions and 

■J vol. HI relating to Gupta Inscriptions ) 

C. L. J. = Calcutta Law Journal 

Com. — Commentary or Commentator (according to context) 
Cr. ed. = Critical edition ( of the Mahabharata, Poona ) 

C. W. N. Calcutta Weekly Notes (Law Reports ) 

D. B. = The Dayabhaga of Jlmutavahana 

D. C. * Dattaka-candrika 
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D. C. = Deccan College Collection (when mst-.. are concerned) 

Dh. S. = Dharmasutra 

D. K. S. = Dayakiamasangralia of Srikrana 

D. N. = Dattakamlmamsa of Nandapandita 

E. C, = Epigraphia Carnatica 


E. 1. — Epigraphia Indica 

F. B. — Full Bench ( decision ) 

} The Social organization in North-east India in 
— Buddha’s time (translated from Cerman by 
Dr. Shishirkumar Mitra, 1920 ) 


Gaut. = Gautama-dharmasdtru 

Gr. R. — Grhastharatnakara of Candesvara 


H. D. 
H. Dh. 
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Jlir. gr. - Hiranyakesi-grhya-Kutra 
I. A. — Indian Antiquary 

\ Indian Appeals (Law Reports.). Tito context 
j A l . always indicate whether 1. A. stands for the 
'I' volumes of the Indian Antiquary or mr the Law 
' Reports, Indian Appeals 
1. II. Q. -- Indian Historical Quarterly 
I. L. R. — Indian Law Reports 
Ins. — inscription or Inscriptions 
I. P. G. ^ Indian renal Code 


Jai. - Jaimini’s FurvmnhnanisaKUtra 

J. A. <). S. - dournat of the American Oriental Society 

J. A. B. B. -• Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 

J. B. O. R. B. - Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society 

J. R, A. 8. ~ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (London) 
Kam, ~ Kaniandakiya-niti-sara 

Kat. = Smrti ol Katyayuna reconstructed by P. V. Kane 
Kaut. — Kautilya’s Arthasastra 

K. V. N. = Kalivarjyavinirnaya ( ms) 

L. R. I. A. - Law Reports, Indian Appeals (Privy Council) 
Mad. — Indian Law Reports, Madras Series 

Mark. •*= Markandeyapurana 

Medh. » Medhatithi, the oldest oommentator of Manusmrti 
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Mit. = Mitfiksara on the Yajnavalkya-smrti 

M. L. J. = Madras Law Journal 

Moo. 1. A. — Moore’s Indian Appeals ( Reports 

N. or n. = footnote 


Nar. = Narada-smrti 

Nir. S. = Nimayasindhu 

Nltisara = Kamandaklya-niti-sS.ra 

N. 1. A. = New Indian Antiquary, Poona 

Pan. — Pan ini’s Astadhyayi 

Par. Gr. = Paraskara-grhya-sutra 


Par. M. = Paras&ra-Madhavlya 

Patna = Indian Law Reports, Patna Series 

P. C, = Privy Council 

P. J. — Printed Judgments of the Bombay High Court 

Q. or q. = Quoted 
Raghu. — Raghuvamsa 

^ j. \ Rajadharmakanda of Kalpataru ( on p. 43 
r' ‘ D1 K l ~ ^ D. K. by mistake stands for Rajadbarma- 
a ^ a ' J kaustubha) 

Rajadharma-K. — Rajadharmakaustubha of Anantadeva 


Raja N. P, i Rajanltiprakasa{a part of the Vlramitrodaya 

R. N. P. J — of Mitrainisra ) 

Rajat. - Kajatarahginl 
Rg. - Rgveda 

Sam. K. -- Sarnsklra-kaustubha 

Sam. Pr. — Samskaraprakasa ( a part of the Vlramitrodaya 
of Mitrainisra) 

San. Gr. = Sankhayana-grhya-sutra 
Sat. Br. = Satapatha-brahmana 

S. B. E. — Sacred Books of the East ( series edited by Max 

Mhller) 

S. L I. = South Indian Inscriptions 
Sm. C. = Smrticandrika 
Sm. Kau. *= Smrti-kaustubha 
Sm. M. = Smrtimukt&phala 
Sr. = S'rautasdtra 
S, V. *■ SaraBvatlvilSsa 
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Sakra = Sukranltis&ra 
Tai. Ar, = Taittiriya Aranyaka 
Tai. Br. = Taittiriya Brahmana 
Tai. S. — Taittiriya Saihhita 
Tai. Up. = Taittiriya Upanisad 
T. L. L. = Tagore Law Lectures 
Tr. = Tran elation or translated 


Vaj. S. = Vajasaneya-samhita 
Vas. = Vasistha-dliarma-sutra 
V. C. — Vivada-cintaniani 

V. M. 1 = Vyavahara-matrka of jim itavahana (except 
V. Matrka / on p. 709 ) 

V. Mayukha — Vyavaharatnayuklia ( in a very few places 
such as on p. 709 through oversight V. M. 
stands for V. Mayukha ) 


V. Nir. 

V. Nirnaya 


Vyavaharanirnaya of Varadaraja 


V. P. — Vyavaliaruprakasa (a part of I ho Vlramitrodaya 
of Mitramisra) 

V. .R. = Vivadaratuakara of Caiuiusvaru 


vSnuDh. S.}“ Visuudharmasutra 


V. T — Vivadatandava of Katnalakara 


Vy Nirnaya} ~ Vyavaharanirnaya of Varadaraja 

Yaj. — Yajhavalkyasnirti 
3 {^ =■ 

aiN. 4. fi- -- 

3trq. 4. qi. — apqjypatttrqqti 

%■ = ■*>% 

d. sfl. = Tr^ppijjaf 

( ms ) 
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w<. i. = >zswtHrax 

Hi. = HfcfHHH^T 

^ff. = 

31. 3. = SKlTqn^q? 

%. ■-- yfH^H'^WRrRH 
t. ;ht. m. = ^jfi’FHRurerHFiR 
«TI. = ^ifoClHlXm 

rt. HI. ^ %f^T3T3ISriT 
%. XT. ~ crfMiHHl|cfT 
'Jrl. -*(. ■-■ 

SrT. HI. - ^rWJflHfHI 
HIXH- - 


HTRTHI. I 

HnmiW- J 




HlfrTHK -- HnH ; ?'tfiHHlP(HN 


W. HI. = 'TOWRIWH 
mt. = qifaftv mmw) 

•f-H. } ” W 

?f. - ffHITrftJJfcl (a.« CjUuUid in iliw-'ti-) 
Iff. 3H. ~ ^H0H#1Rq? 
fgfTT. — 

I.J.^. } 

Rl. yf. = Hf'HTHH^IcRp 
H^. IT. — H^HHTRjTRI 

H$. = H3^f^ 

%it. = fJtctraH^i of i%thhr 


^Ht|l^. J _ of jqa^q 


rht. = 2ten3r3V hm on ng«?w 

HI. or HI?. — 

XT. vj. or VT^tH. 4 \- or Xl5rq4$I. — TISRTH'-flfgH 
XT.HI. 9. orXTHHr.H. orXI^rasi. = XT3RfndR--I.T5T of fflyfil 

XT3J. X. or XRjftixfa. = XISR^XcHT^X of 
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srrer. = qwnft p i<itfru 


ft. ft. 


ft. fll. = ft^Kdl^=l of 5RJI55T3* 

ft. *. = 


«?s[. d. = E^^Rdrsr of 
**T. ftf or ft- — 5 ^SR.ft^Pi 
«r. st. = of \mim 


s?r, n. or ojf, jpgj - iHgi^tr 
«r. *n. = wwp 

5Jf?. RT. = 5JRfRRR 

m. \ 

3SRT. > - 

^ftfct. I 

*i. €t = 

tmr. ft. = RRtTRreftHfJR 

'B- T3. ~ R'R^Tdlft^l'tt 

riRr. =• 

«3ftg. = Rjid^ra". 
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f of some important works and authors referred to in this volume ) 

N, B.—Some dates, particularly o( ancient works, are more or less 
conjectural. 

4000 B, 0. — 1000 11. C. — The period of the Vedic Sarhhitas, 
Bralimanas and Upanisads. Some hymns of (lie Rgveda, 
the Taittiriya Samliita and Brahmana and the Atharvaveda 
may possibly go back to a period earlier titan even 4000 
B. C. and some of the Upanisads ( even from among those 
that are regarded as the earliest ones) may be later than 
1000 B. U. 

800 B. C. — 500 B. C. — The Nirukta. 

800 B. 0. — 400 B. C. — The principal srauta sutras ( of Apas- 
tamba, Asvaluyana, Baudhayana, Katyayana, Satyasadha 
and others ) and some of the Grhyasutr.xs ( such as those of 
Apastainba and Asvalayana). 

6C0 B. C, — 300 B. O. — The dharmasulras of Gautama, Apas- 
taniba, Baudhayana, Vasistha and the Grhyasutras of 
Paraskara and a few others. 

600 B. C. — 300 B. C. — Pan ini. 

500 B. C. — 300 B. C. —■ J aim in is Purvainimamsasutra. 

300 B. C. — Vararuci Katyayana, author of Vartikas on 
Pan ini. 

300 B. O. — 100 A. 1>. — Arthasastra of Kautilya. 

150 B. C. — The Mahabliasya of Pataujali. 

200 B. C. — 100 A. D. — Manusmrti. 

100 A, D. — 300 A. D, — Yajnavalkyasmrti. 

100 A. D. — 300 A. D. — Visnudharmasutra, 

100 A. D. — 400 A. D. — Naradasmrti. 

200 A. D. — 500 A. D. — Sahara, com. of Jaimiui, 

300 A. D. — 500 A. D. — Brhaspatismyti on Vyavahara (not yet 
found. Extracts translated in S. B. E. vol. 33 ). 

300 A. D, — 600 A. D. — Some of the extant Puranas, such as 
Vayu, Visnu, Markapdeya, Matsya,.Kurma. 
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400 A, D. — 600 A. D. — Katyayanasmrti on Vyavahara ( not 
yet found. Extracts collected by me and translated in 
English). . 

400 A. D. — 600 A. D. — KSmandaklyanitisara. 

505 A. D. — 587 A. D. — Varahamihira, author of Brhatsamluta, 
Brhajjataka, Pancasiddhantika and other works. 

600 A. D. — 650 A. 1). - Bana, author of the Kadambarl and 
the Harsacarita. 

650 A. D. — 750 A. D. — Kumarilabhatta, author of Sloka- 
vartika, Tantravartika and Tup-tlkn. 

600 A. 1). — 900 A. D — Most of the sinrtis and some of the 
Purunas. 

788 A. D. — 820 A. D. - - Sankaracarya, the groat Advaita 
philosopher. 

800 A. D. — 850 A. D. — Visvarupa, com. of Yajnavalkyasmrti. 

900 A. D. — Medhatithi, com. of Manusmrti. 

900 A. D. -- 1100 A. D.—Parthasarathimisra, author of Sastra 
dipika, Tantraratna, Nyayaratnakara. 

966 A. D -• (Jtpala, com. of Brliat-sainhita and Brhajjataka. 

1000 A. D. — 1055 A. D. — Dliaresvara ( Bhoja ). 

1070 A. D. — 1100 A. D. — Vijnanesvara., the author of the 
Mitaksara com. on Yajnavalkya. 

1080 — 1140 A. D.—Govindaraja, author of a com. on Manusmrti. 

1100 - 1150 A. 1). — Ijaksmidhara, author of a large digest 
called Krtya-kalpataru or simply Kalpataru. 

! 100 - - 1150 A. D. — Jlmutavahana, author of Dayahliaga, Kkla- 
viveka and Vyavaharamatrka. 

Ill4 1183 A. 1). — Bhaskaracarya, author of Siddhanta- 
siromani, of which Lilavatl is a part. 

1125 A. D. Apararka, author of a com. on the Yajnavalkya- 

sinrti. 

1127 1138 A. D. MatiasollSsa ’or Abhilu'dtarthacintamani 

of Somesvaradeva. 

1150 — 1160 A. D. — Rajatarahginl of Kalhana 

1150 — 1200 A. D. — Smrtyarthasara of Srldhara. 
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1200 —■ 1225 A. D. — Smrticandriks of Devannabhatta. 

1150 — 1300 A. D. — Haradatta, com. on Gautamadharmasutra 
and Apastambadharmasutra. 

1150 — 1300 A. D, — Kulluka, com. of Manutunrti. 

1200 — 1300 A. D. — Vyavaharanirnaya of Varadaraja. 

1260 — 1270 A. D. — Caturvargacintamani of Hemadri, 

1200 —■ 1370 A. D. — Candesvara, author of Rajanitiratnakara, 
Vhadaratnakara, Grhastharatnakara and other works. 

1300 — 1380 A. D. — Madhavacarya, author of Parasarama- 
dhavlya. 

1360 — 1390 A. D. — Madanaparijata compiled under king 
Madanapala. 

1375 — 1460 A. D. — Sulapani, author of Dipakalika, com on 
Yajnavalkya. 

1400 — 1500 A. D.— Nyayasudha, of Somesvara, com, on 
Tantravartika. 

1400 — 1450 A. D. — Vivadacandra of Misanuumra. 

1425 — 1450 A. D. — Madanaratna of Madanasimha. 

1490 — 1512 —The Vyavaharasara of Dalapati, a part of the 
N rsimhaprasada. 

1500 -- 1525 A. D. —. The Sarasvativilasa compiled under king 
Prataparud rad e va. 

1500 — 1550 A. D. — Vardhamana, autlior of Daudaviveka. 

1500 —■ 1550 — Vacaspat.imisra, author of Vivadacintamaui and 
several other works. 

1520 — 1575 A. D. — Raghuuandana, author of Dayatattvu. 
Divyatattva, Vyavaharatattva and other Tattvas. 

1560 — 1620 A. D. — Sankarabhatta, author of Dvaitanirnaya 
or Dharmadvaitanirnaya. 

1590 — 1630 A. D. — Nandapandita, author of the Dattakami- 
mamsa and VaijayantI, com. on Visnudharmasutra. 

1610—1640 A. D.—Kamalakarabhafta, author of Nirnayasindhu, 
VivSdatandava, Sudrakamalakara and other works. 
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1615 — 1645 A. D, — Nilakapthabhatta, author of Nitimayukha, 
Vyavaharamayukha and other Mayukba,,- 

1615 — 1645 A. D. — Mitramisra, author of Viramitrodaya, 
divided into Bajanitiprakasa, Vyavliaraprakasa -and other 
pYakasas. 

1650 — 1680 A. D. — Anantadevu, author of Rajadharma- 
kaustubha. 

1750 — 1820 A. 1). — Balainbliatta, author of the Balambhaftl 
com. on the Mit&ksara. 

1.790 A, D. — Dharniasindho of KaSina.tha 
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37 Mad. 458 

447. 

31 All. 454 

760n. 

38 Mad. 556 

622n. 

54 All. 698 

75Sn. 

39 Mad. 298 

876. 

1 Bom. 121 

452n. 

40 Mad. 925 

574n. 

2 Bom. 573 

763n. 

42 Mad. 711 

450. 

4 Bom. 37 601,602. 

53 Mad 84 

619n 

5 Bom. 99 

312n. 

53 Mad. 549 

4 27n, 

12 Bom. 26 

763 n. 

58 Mad. 126 

622n. 

16 Bom. 29 

570n. 

58 Mad. 238 

760n. 

26 Bom. 163 

7 63 n. 

A. I. R. ( 1945) Mad. 3 

27 592n. 

26 Bom, 206 

450. 

5 Batna 646 

7l0n. 

32 Bom. 34S 

447n, 

23 Batna 599 

576n. 

32 Bom. 562 

602. 

I\ J, (for 1874 ) p. 250 

867n. 




ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


(A lew misprints due to the loss or displacement ot such loose parts 
as anuavaras have not been specified, since they can be easily detected ). 


Page 

Line or note 


22 

n. 24 

read Pfurqtpm HI. 95; 

31 

n. 41 

read iflhh 59 for sphd 9 

5? 

n. 70 

The verse gg^ gflso &e. occurs also 
in swdinsi's qmmrmr 2.33 

37 

ii. 70 

read flqVriri 0 

62 

1. 3 

read ‘ Santiparva ( 56. 45-46 ). 

72 

1. 31 

read ‘ option for ’ 

143 

n. 184 

read ‘ Sahara ' in line 3 

147 

1. 16 

Add * Br. Sam. 23. 2 is: 


f: i qsirewa- 

qf^ 1, 3?q« 

explain? ^ \% 

h^lR cm qmi'R I rigfc 

4?.7ic;g5? sqqfer q?t ?>Tt qg: On Br. 
Sari). 21. 32 3??® quotes a verse of 
v/rcre ‘ sir %nirsHit ftq5 f w?;Ti%5ci i 
'■mol ?q : ra ii 

This shows the dimensions of a 
vessel used as a rainguage. 


182 

it. 230 

read in line 3 

183 

1. 34 

read ‘ Rajadharmakaustuliha ’. 

183 

1. 38 

ii ii 

193 

n. 250 

read 

*27 

n, 306 

add at end ‘ Compare 5. 15 


*Rw 51 H ftftfTRrifiaq R*W : 
■iK5T%: i %#rs% 'mhiCTsiu 

%rai5Rifj: n ’ 


242 1.14 read ‘ Manu VIII. 1.’for ‘ Mariu 

vm. i; 

xliii 
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Page 

Line or note 


258 

n. 335 

read in last line ryfrR. 

265 

1. 20 

read ‘ /wins' 

379 

n. 395 

read 

382 

1. 6 

read patntm...)/riif/ii 

405 

last line 

put a full stop after ‘ hanged \ 

414 

n. 669 

read 

423 

n. 690 

read 

533 

n. 982 

should we read for 94 

f4d/f 

538 

n. 995 

read in first line 

•-*v 

542' 

n. 1009 

read in second line qd 

•\ 

570 

n, 1069 

read 

586 

n. 1104 

read in line 9 ^ for er 

588 

n. 111.1 

read in line 2 

605 

n. 1142 

put a full stop after 4l'dW in 1. 5. 

It 

>» 

read in line 9 j^rcpg-qi 

627 

n. 1197 

read 3 arg^t 

651 

n. 1235 

read in line 1 (nr, irq!*#: and in 
line 2 fif. 1 . 

659 

n. 1.248 

read nt’Jijqiaii 

tl 

n. 1250 

read in line 2 fqq 

677 

n. 1277 

add at the end ‘ For the words 
"ptlrl 3 I?t 4 ’ vide sraw 

sOSl'H IF 5. 2. 23; vide % sjt. I. 6.4 
for two 4f4s in qrwsjqw and 4!. *4l. 
5. 5. 

695 

n. 1321 

Add at end hor 3r4F...qf^f^ com¬ 
pare cf. VI. 6. 4 and ?t. «3t. . 4. 2. 

702 

1. 27 

read ‘ (Sakuntala Act VI). 

706 

li. 1349 

read . 

I! 

1. 15 

read ‘ her deceased sunless and 
separated husband’s wealth 
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Page 

Line or note 


751 

1. 30 

read after ‘British rule’ the words 
‘the widows of got raja sapindas 

776 

n. 1499 

read in 1. i 

7S1 

n. 1509 

read in last line 

804 

n. 1561 

Add at the end ‘ Recently the 
Indian Legislature passed Act 


XIX of 1946 which confers on 
Hindu married women the rights 
to separate residence and main¬ 
tenance as against the husbands 
in certain circumstances 


816 

1 . :!S 

road ’ mother ’ 

897 

n. 1703 

read in line 7 ‘Institute’ for 
‘ Society 

936 

last line 

read ’ naugamanfthhfive ’ 




IlAJADHARMA 


( GOVERNMENT AND STATECRAFT) 

CHAPTER I 

Rajadharma has been a subject of discussion in works on 
dharrnasastra from -very ancient times. The Ap. Dh. S. U. 9.25.1 
says ‘The general and special dharmns of all varnas have been 
explained: but now we shall declare the dharmas of a king in 
particular’. Ap. then states that the king should cause to be 
built a capital and a palace, the gates of which both should face 
the south; that the palace should he in the heart of the capital' 
that in front of the capital there was to be a hall called ‘axnan- 
trana’ (hall of invitation); that to the south of the town there 
was to be an assembly house with doors on the north and south. 
Ap. requires that in the king’s realm no brahmana should suffer 
hunger, sickness, cold or heat; Ap. gives regulations about the 
assembly house and about persons who were to he allowed to 
engage in gambling; he prescribes that (the exercise in) arms, 
dancing, singing and music should not go on anywhere except 
in the houses of the king’s servants, that the king was to see 
that there was no danger from thieves in villages and forests, 
that the king should donate fields and money to brahmanas 
according to their worth without detriment to his servants, that 
the king who meets death in recovering the property of brah¬ 
manas and other warlike persons who meet death in fighting for 
a similar worthy cause reap the merit of a sacrifice (i. e. reach 
heaven as reward); that the king should appoint in towns and 
villages officers and their subordinates, who are pure and truth¬ 
ful, for the protection of the subjects against thieves and who 
are to be made to make good what is stolen: that they are to 
collect lawful taxes for the king from the people except from 
learned brahmanas, w'omen of all castes, minors, students stay¬ 
ing with teachers and ascetics fulfilling the rules of their order, 
sudras who do menial w r ork for the higher castes (such as 
washing their feet), persons that are blind, deaf or dumb. Ap. 
then lays down punishments for adultery and rape, for slander 
and defamation, for manslaughter, for theft and appropriation 
of another’s land, for breach of contract to cultivate the field of 
another, for a herdsman leaving his herd or negligently allowing 
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it to perish. He states that if the king does not punish the 
guilty he incurs sin, that in disputes judges should be men of 
learning, clever and fulfilling their duties, that witnesses were 
to tell the truth and were to be punished if they be untruthful. 
It will be noticed how Ap. briefly covers the whole field of raja- 
dharma. In the Santiparva of the Mahabharata rajadharma is 
dealt with at great length in chapters 56-130 and to some extent 
in 131-172. The Manusmrti also states at the beginning of 
chap. VII (1) that it will expound rajadhartuas. That great 
literary activity on the science and art of government went on 
for many centuries before the Christian era follows from several 
considerations. The Anusasanaparva (chap. 39.8) speaks of 
the sastras composed by Brhaspati and Usanas. The Santi¬ 
parva (58.1-3) names as expounders of rajas antra Brhaspati, 
Bharadvaja, Gaurasiras, Kavya, Mahendra, Manu Pracetasa and 
Visalaksa. Santiparva (102.31-32 ) opposes the view of Sambara 
to that of acaryas'. The Arthasastra of Kautilya mentions five 
schools (viz. those of the Manavas, the Barhaspatyas, the Au&a- 
nasas, the Parasaras and the Ambhiyas), seven individual tea¬ 
chers (V. 5, and 1.8) only once (viz. Bahudantiputra, Dlrgha 
Carayana, Ghotamukha, Kaninka Bharadvaja, Katysiyana, Kin- 
jalka, Pisunaputra,) and several times mentions the views of 
Bharadvaja. Kaunapadanta. Parasara, Pisuna, Vatavyadhi, 
Visalaksa. Kautilya also cites at least 53 times the views 
of acaryas, almost in every case for dissent. Santi 103,44 
refers to a Bhasya on rajasastra. Is it possible to see 
in this a reference to one out. of the bhasyakaras indicated 
in the verse appended at the end of tire Kautiliya or to the 
Kautiliya itself V Another fact indicative of the systematiza¬ 
tion of the science of government is that in the Mahabharata, 
the Ramayana, Manu and Kautilya ideas expressed by numbers 
had already been stereotyped long before those works were 
written viz. such as saptanga rajya (State with seven constituent 
elements), sadgunya (the six ways of policy viz. alliance, 
declaration of war &c.), three iaktis, the four upayas (sama, 
dana, bheda, danda), astavaTga, and pancavarga (Manu VII. 155), 
the 18 and 15 tirthas (Sabhaparva 5.38)*. For detailed information 


1. sfevRrm 3 srt strt; i 3 wins 5^: # 

1 ^tttr 102 31-32. 

2. 3VT«n5ra'wi’*f)H^»i <ar i firefi r5*rn??ra«j wr ti 

(TW I too. GB-69. 3-5^ mean* the 

ten wnpr*. 
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about the Kajas&stras of Brhaspati, Usanas, Bharadv&ja culled 
from the Mahabharata and other ancient works vide my paper 
on them in the Journal of the University of Bombay, vol. XI 
part. 2 pp. 73-83,1942. 

The fulfilment of their duties and responsibilities by rulers 
was of paramount importance to the stability and orderly develop¬ 
ment of society and to the happiness of individuals in the State 
and therefore one often finds that rajadharma is said to be the root 
of or the quintessence of all <1 liar man. Santiparva ( 63.25 ) states 
‘ know that, all dharmas are merged in rajadharma; that 
rajadharma.-are at the head of all dharmas’ and (141.9-10) 
‘ the welfare, good rains, sickness, calamities and death among 
peoplo owe their origin to the king 2 ’. It was the king’s duty to 
see that the people in his kingdom acted according to the rules 
laid down in the smrtis for the several varnas and asramas, to 
administer justice and to interfere when his help was sought 
for by a parimd (assembly of learned men) in enforcing the 
jrrayascitla (penance) prescribed for various lapses. Vide 
Gautama X. 7-8, XI. 9-11, Ap. Dh. S. II. 5. 10.13-15*, Vasistha 
19. 1-2, Visnu Ill. 2-3, Narada (praklrnaka, 5-7 and 33-34 ), 
Santiparva 77.33 and 57.15, Matsyapurana 215.63, Markandeya- 
purana 27.28 and 28.36 and H. Dh. vol. II. p. 965. Therefore 
it may be said with truth ( as done by the Mahabharata ) that 
rujadhanm was the highest goal of all the world, that it com¬ 
prehended within itself all rules of ucdrn, vyavahara (admini¬ 
stration of justice ) and pruuascitln (penance). It is on account 
of this all-pervading influence of government or royal power 
that the Mahabharata frequently emphasizes that the king is the 
maker of his age, that it is he who can usher a golden age or an 
age of strife and misery for the country 5 . The Sukranltisara (I. 

3. yt uwiu rrmjrnj tlTOrnTfaifu i uvr ftnr Trarvnig 

gttfr*. utf sTwt ti rruu sjitot: 1 sr¥ urn rrauunumi: i snf^iurf 63. 25, 26,29; 
rnujpir uyiunt yiusfngisv: i ysrrg lvruyajy ^ »' irur 

grm urayu I sfk wmksr wrertry uttv: u 141. 9-10; 

rnruu; arumy i srrfrfr. 56. 3. 

4. arry. u. g. II. 5. 10. 13-16 trstuf » trar 

grimS • TOwnSTW 

i 

5. eftTtwf *n skitw rrm ar ynwyrrTory t fm & wsnfl wt gsfrsrc 
srrrwg n Twt«r 132.16 and 69. 79; wa? gt<ri g arrasi utuyw i 

smfrr tnbt u ... yurt rrfiv =? fkmpyr; i 

5m?H. 91.6 and 9; in? ^cyygsra vriT i 

ii sTn^r. 56. 6; yyqycfat rrsrr umqjryffrsrung i gymt u vsrrut u 

gh»t fit’s 3 " iv. l. 60 . 
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59-60 ) remarks that one should learn from sastra what are good 
and evil actions, give up evil deeds and perform good oneB and 
that the king is hence declared to be the cause of ( good or evil) 
times according as he does good or evil acts. Sukra IV, 1. 60 states 
that the king is the prompter of his age. 

Though r&jadharma was thus an integral part of dharma- 
tostro and was one of the most important subjects therein, yet 
apart from the works on dharmasastra separate treatises dealing 
with rajadharma alone came into existence in very early times. 
SSntiparva (chap, 59) states that originally in the Krta age 
there was no king nor punishment, that then moha (delusion), 
greed and lust entered men, that in order to provide against 
the complete destruction of dharma, Brahma composed a work 
in one hundred thousand chapters on dharma, artha, kama and 
moksa (verses 30 and 79); that part of this work on Nlti (science 
of government) was abridged by Sankara Visalaksa (verse 80, 
and so it was called Vaisalaksa) into 10000 chapters, that Indra 
studied it and reduced it to 5000 chapters (and the work was 
called Bahudantaka, verse 83), that it was compressed into 
3000 chapters by Brhaspati (and so was called Barhaspatya ) 
and that Kavya (Usanas) reduced the work to 1000 chapters, 
The Kamasutra (I. 5-8) contains a somewhat similar story that 
Prajapati composed a work in one hundred thousand chapters, 
that Manu abridged it as regards dharma, Brhaspati as regards 
artha and Nandi abridged in 1000 chapters the science of erotics- 
The Santiparva (69) gives (verses 33-74) a summary of the 
contents of the work of Brahma on rajadharma which remarkab¬ 
ly agrees with the principal topics of the Kautillya. 

The Nltiprakasika (I. 21-22) states that Brahma, Mahesvara, 
Skanda, Indra, Pracetasa Manu, Brhaspati, Sukra, Bharadvaja, 
Veda-Vyasa, Gaurafciras were the expounders of Rajasastra, 
that Brahma composed a work on rajasastra in 100000 chapters, 
which was gradually reduced in size by each of the above- 
mentioned founders until Gauiasiras reduced it to 500 chapters 
and VySsa to 300. The Sukranltisara (I. 2-4) states that Brahma 
composed nltisastra in 100000 verses, which was subsequently 
abridged by Vasistha and others (including Sukra). 

It is interesting to note the names given to the science of 
government. The most appropriate word is * rajasastra ’ and 
it is employed by the;Mahabharata, which speaks of Brhaspati, 
Bharadvaja and others as ‘rajas&3tra-pran eta rah ’ (vide p. 2 above). 
The Nltiprakasika (1,21-22) also dubs the divine and human 
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writers on government ‘ rajas&Btr&n&m pranetarah. ’ The- same 
word is employed by such ancient classical writers as Asvaghosa 
in his Buddhacarita ( I. 46). 6 The first verse in Prof. Edgerton’s 
reconstructed Paficatantra performs obeisance to Manu, Brhas- 
pati, Sukra, Parasara and his son and Canakya as the authors 
of nrpasastra (science of kingship). Another name is Dcwfanifi. 
The Santiparva (59.78) explains why Dandanlti is so called 
viz. ‘this world is led (on to the right path) by danda (the 
power of punishment, sanction) or this science carries (or sets 
forth) the rod of punishment; hence it is called dandanlti and 
it (faces) pervades the three worlds. ’ In Santiparva 69. 76 it is 
stated that ‘Dandanlti controls the four varnas so as to lead 
them on to the performance of their duties and when it is 
employed by the ruler properly, it makes them desist from 
adharma. ’ 7 Santi 63. 28 identifies Dandanlti with rajadharmas. 
The Kautiliya (1.4) explains ‘Danda is the means of the 
stability and welfare of Anvlksikl, Trayi (the three Vedas) 
and Varta; the rules that treat of danda are called dandanlti, 
which is a means of acquiring what has not been acquired, 
which safeguards what is acquired, which increases what is 
guarded and distributes (increased wealth) among the deserv¬ 
ing. 8 The Mahabharata says (Santi 69.102) that a wise ksatriya, 
putting dandanlti in front, should always desire to acquire what 
is till then unacquired and should guard what is acquired. 9 The 
AItisara (11.15) says that dania (control or chastisement) is 
called danda, the king is called ‘ danda ’ because control is 
centered in him ; that the nlti (rules) of danda is called danda¬ 
nlti and nlti is so called because it leads (people).’ 10 Santi (69.104) 
says that dandanlti is the special concern of the ksatriya (rajan). 
It is said in the Vanaparva 150. 32 that without Dandanlti this 


6- tt n <u » am: gfl) ai ■u 

WWl&sf 5JUW II I. 46. 

7. snrfS gsn i 3 Wife iris ■sfigrarepi* 

Ail 11 mromvff 59.78; 1 mufirni 

srnnnafiWr fbn^ i Ti 11 srn^r- 69. 76. is in the dative and sroifcv: 

in the ablative. 

8 . vTvmYirohnmmfat yrc 1 ?rtv eKihjiurvnra: 1 suswr- 

amjvltTworr Hinfg m 11 sofmrsr 1.4 (p. 9). 

9. 1 wmii avu ’sr vft- 

11 ?nf%. 69,102, 

10 . ^rrt gvg 57 * rnftar?h ' ffmr 

R k«I>i 11 g fffi wrc II. 15 and 5 *-= I. 167 (latter reading ) 
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whole world would break all bounds. Vide also S&nti 15.29, 
63.28, 69.74 ff (eulogy of Dandanlti). Dandanlti is said to be 
the support of the world (Santi 121.24) and to have been 
produced by Devi Sarasvatl (Santi 122.25.) 

Arthasastra has been a synonym for dandanlti. When the 
Ap. Dh. S. II. 5.10.16 requires the king to appoint as purohita a 
brShmana well-versed in dharma and artha, it is clear that 
Apastamba has in view dharmasSstra and arthas&Btra. The 
Anusasanaparva says that Brhaspati and others composed artha- 
sastras (39.10-11). Dronaparva 6.1 speaks of a science of artha 
composed by Manu ( Manavi arlhavidya). Vide Jayaswal in 
‘ Manu and Yajnavalkya ’ (pp. 5, 7,16, 25, 26, 41, 42, 50, 84, 
for Manu and Artha). Santi (71.14) states that a king whose Bole 
concern is with arthasastra does not secure dharma and kama 
and that all the wealth of such a king vanishes in (the pursuit 
of) improper objects. Vide Santi 302. 109 which speaks of artha¬ 
sastra as resorted to by the best among kings. The Ramayana 
(II. 100. 14 j states that Sudhanva, Upadhyaya of Rama, was an 
adept in arthasastra. The arthasastra of Kautilya starts with 
the statement that it is the quintessence of all the arthafe&stras 
composed by former teachers in the whole world and at the end 
Kautilya states that that sastra which is a means of acquiring 
and guarding the earth is arthasastra. This mentions two of 
the four objects of dandanlti stated in the Kautillya itself ( as 
shown in n. 8 above). Only two objects are mentioned by Kautilya 
( as in Santi 69. 102 ) since they are the first and principal ones 
to be gained by the practice of the science of government. It 
is not meant that there was, as regards the topics to be dealt 
with, any distinction between Dandanlti and Arthasastra. The 
four objects mentioned by Kautilya are always placed before 
the ksatriya by Manu {VII. 99-100), Santi 102. 57 and 140. 5, 
Yap I. 317, Nltisara I. 18 ( while I. 8 mentions only two purposes 
of rSjavidyS, ). At the end (XV. 1) Kautilya states ‘ artha is the 
sustenance of human beings, that is, the earth peopled by men 
That sastra which is a means of acquiring and guarding that 
earth is arthasastra. ’ Men derive their sustenance from the 
earth and all wealth also arises from the earth. Mr. Jayaswal 
( Hindu Polity p. 5 ) is not right when he translates ‘ Artha is 
human population. ’ Vide U. Ghosbal’s ‘ Hindu Political 
Theories ’ p. 74 n and p. 76 foT the various interpretations of this 
passage by Jayaswal and others. Authors a few centuries later 
than both the Mahftbhlrata and the Kautillya treat the two as 
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identical. Dandin in his Dasakumfiracarita ( VIU,) expressly 
says that Visnugupta composed his work on dandaniti for the 
Maurya king in 6000 slokas, though the Kautillya states at the 
very beginning that the work is an arthasastra. Dandin in the 
same context refers to ‘ Arthasastras as helping to polish the 
intellect’ and speaks of some of the predecessors mentioned by 
Kautilya ag writers on the iastra ( viz. the Arthasastra)." The 
Amarakosa treats the two as identical. 18 Medhatithi on Manu 
VII. 43 holds that the word ‘ Dandaniti ’ therein refers to the 
works of Capakya and others. The Mitaksara or. Yaj, I, 313 
paraphrases dandaniti by arthasastra and on Yaj. I. 311 explains 
dandaniti as the lore useful in the acquisition and guarding of 
wealth ( only the two objects mentioned by Kautilya in connec¬ 
tion with arthasastra }. According to the Sukranltisara {IV. 3.56) 
‘ that is said to be arthasastra in which instruction about the 
conduct of kings and the like is given without coming ir 
conflict with Sruti and Smrti and in which the acquisition of 
wealth with great skill is taught 

The words arthasastra and dandaniti are applied to the 
science of government from two different points of view. Artha 
is defined in the Kamasutra (I. 20) as ‘education, lands, gold, 
cattle, corn, domestic utensils and friends and the augmenting 
of what is acquired’(vide H. Dir Vol. II part I. p. 9 note 22)- 
Therefore when wealth and prosperity of all kinds is the spring 
and motive of giving a name the science treating of these is 
called arthasastra and when the government of the people and 
the punishment of offenders are the main ideas the same is 
called dandaniti. Though works like Kautilya’s Arthasastra 
place a high value on dharma they are principally concerned 
with the treatment of central and local government, taxation, 
the employment of s ama and other upayas, with alliances and 
wars, appointment of officers and punishment. Therefore Artha¬ 
sastra is mainly what is called drsturtha smrti, as stated by the 
Bhavisyapuraaa (quoted by Apararka p. 626, the Smrticandrika 
p. 24, vyavahara and Vlramitrodaya, paribhaqu p. 19). Medha¬ 
tithi on Manu VII 1 explains that dharma in that verse means 

11. wfisv t yervVS mynb vper 

yiyffl I . Wk fl*4f9WSH: 

VWHUmjtTV: &o. i Yin. pp, 131 and 133 (B,S. Series edition). 

12. fswtffifamfrriwifrTwvh ■ emrafra (sr^ynyur). jjfrr- 
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‘ duties ’ (dharmasabdah kartavyatavacanah), that the duties of 
the king are either drstartha (i. e. the effects of which are 
worldly and visible) such as the employment of six gums 
(sandhi, vigraha &c.) or adrstartha (that have no visible effect 
but have a spiritual result) such as Agnihotra; here (in chap. 
VII-1X of Manu) the remarks relate principally to drstartha 
matters since it is well-known that the word rajadharma is appli¬ 
cable to such matters (the six gunas &c.) only. 12 Medhatithi 
here declares that the rules of rajaniti are not based on the 
canonical books of dharmasastra but principally on the ex¬ 
perience of worldly affairs. 

Another name for the science of government is Nltisastra 
or R&janltisastra. Santi 1 * 59. 74 says that in the nltisastra are 
set forth all those means whereby people are prevented from 
forsaking the right path. The Nltisara of Kamandaka' 6 (16) 
does obeisance to Visnugupta who extracted the nectar of Nlti- 
S&stra from the vast ocean of Arthasastra (works). The Panca- 
tantra p. 2 holds that Arthasastra and Nltisastra are synony¬ 
mous. The Mitaksara on Yaj. H 21 remarks that the arthasastra 
referred to by Yaj. is rajanltisastra that is part and parcel of 
dharmasastra. The word ‘rSianlti’ occurs in Raghnvarhsa 17.68. 
Vide BhagavadgltS X. 38, Asramavasikaparva 6.5. Manu VII. 
177, Santi 111. 73,138,39, 43 and 196, 268.9 and Anusasana 163.7 
for Nltisastra meaning Arthasastra or Rajaniti and Drona 152.29 
and Santi 37.9 for the word rajaniti. Another noteworthy word 
is ‘naya’ which means ‘line of policy’ and is employed by 
the Arthasastra (I. 2) when it says ‘ naya and anaya (bad policy) 
are treated of in Dandanlti ’. It is also used in several classical 
works, such as the Kiratarjunlya (II 3,12, 54, XIIL. 17). 

The relation of arthasastra to dharmasastra has now 
to be understood. As stated above rajadharma is a very 
important subject of dharma-sastra. Arthasastra which is 
principally concerned with the rights, privileges and res¬ 
ponsibilities of the ruler is therefore properly speaking a 
part of dharmasastra. As shown above it is supposed to have 

13. i... wahd =ar «wr»? vrjiprvrf^ i 
hur* on wg VII. I. 
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59, 74, 
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like dharmasSstra a divine source. But works on arthasastra 
enter into great details about the government of a country in all 
its aspects, while dharmasastra works generally deal only with 
a few salient features of rajasastra. Just as the Kamasutra 
(L 2.14) states that dharma is the highest goal and kama is 
the lowest of the three puruaarthas ( vide H. Dh. vol. 11 part 1 
p. 9 ), so Arthasastra also sets the highest value on dhanna. 
The Kautiliya states (HI. 1. at end )'* 1 In any matter where 
there is a conflict between dharmasastra and practices or between 
dharmasastra and any secular transaction, {the king) should 
decide that matter by relying on dharma. If sastra comes in 
conflict with any rational and equitable rule then the latter 
shall be the deciding factor and the ( strict) letter of the text 
will be nowhere But Kautilya and other writers on artha¬ 
sastra lay the greatest emphasis on artha. In the eager 
and relentless pursuit of worldly prosperity means may be 
recommended or followed which may come in conflict with the 
strictly ethical standpoint of the dictates of dharmasastra. In 
such cases of conflict dharmasastra works lay down ( e. g. Ap, 
Dh. L9. 24. 23, Y&j. H. 21, Narada, vyavaharamS.trka chap. I 39 ) 
that dharmasastra rules are to be preferred to the dictates of 
arthasastra. Visvarupa ( on Yaj. II. 21) states that according 
to some predecessors of his the conflict between the dictates of 
dharmasastra and arthagastra is illustrated as follows. Mann 
VTII. 351 (which is the game as Yisnu-dharmasutra V. 190 
and Matsyapurana 227. 116-117 ) when dealing with vyavahara 
( a subject that pre-eminently belongs to arthasastra) provides 
that in killing an ataiayin, no fault attaches to the killer : while 
Manu XI. 89 in the chapter on prayascittas (which is pre¬ 
eminently a topic of dharmasastra) states that no penance is 
prescribed (i. e. there is no prayascitta for removing the guilt) 
when a person of set purpose kills a brahrnana. The result is 
that the latter rule prevails and sin is incurred by killing a 
brahrnana even if the latter be an atatayin (though there may 
be no punishment by the king), Visvarupa does not accept 


36. *rrw vt i virswu 

« fmt firRuti’&iT vwtw rvnra vrffr nr 

Wfvfili HI. 1. p. 150. Prof. K.V. Rangaswami Aiyangar gives two in- 

consistent translations of these verses at pp, 54,170 of his ‘ Anoient Indian 
Polity’ (1935). m 
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this illustration. The Mitaksara also refers to this example, 
disapproves of it and gives its own example. The Arthasastra 
declares that a king should endeavour to secure friends, since 
the acquisition of friends is superior to the acquisition of gold 
and land (as is laid down in Yaj. L 352 ). The rule of dharma- 
festra is that a king has to dispense justice, being free from 
anger and avarice and in accordance with dharmasastra. There¬ 
fore when a suit comes before a king he must decide it according 
to law, even though he may lose the friendship of a person if his 
decision goes against the latter. The Vlramitrodaya follows the 
Mitaksara. Dharmasastra went by the name of smrti (Manu II. 10), 
while arthasastra was treated as an Upaveda. The Vispupurana 
ILL 6. 28, Vayu 61. 79 and Brahmanda 35. 88-89 mention the 
four Upavedas 17 viz. Ayurveda, Dhanurveda, Gandharvaveda and 
Arthasastra as affiliated to the four VedaB respectively viz. 
Rgveda, Yajurveda, Samaveda and Atharvaveda. Kautilya 
( L 5 ) states tnat the king should listen to the recital of itihasa 
in the latter part of the day and includes both dharmasastra 
and arthasastra under itihasa 14 and requires the minister know¬ 
ing arthasastra to advise the king (with examples and precepts 
derived) from itihasa and purana. 

Though Arthasastra is in theory for keeping to the path of 
dharma, one cannot blink one’s eyes to the fact that the Mahs- 
bharata and the Kautiliya both support in several places the 
adoption of means entirely divorced from all ruleB of fair deal¬ 
ing and morality. In Adiparva 140 we have a discourse by 
Kanika said to have been a mantrin of Dhxtarastra and a pro¬ 
found student of Rajasastra, which is almost on the same lines 
as Santiparva chap. 140 where Bhlsma sets out what lines of 
policy (n'tti ) should be followed by the ruler in adversity and 
how he should give up all thoughts of kindliness in such straits. 
He is supposed to give the substance of the dialogue between 
the gage Bharadvaja and Satruntapa, king of Sauvlra. The 
whole chapter is full of Machiavellian advice. A few speci¬ 
mens may be set out here. One should be very courteous in 
speech, but like a razor at heart (verse 13); one desirous of 
prosperity may fold one’s hands, may take an oath, may use 


17. *trs¥?r vnivTr S v«j: i *to?tph * fwwrr w giqjh 
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sweet words, place his head on another’s feet and even shed 
tears, one may carry on one’s shoulders one’s enemy till one 
accomplishes one's object and when a fit opportunity arises 
should break him like an earthen pot on a stone {17-18 ); the 
king should raise hopes promising their fulfilment at a distant 
day, but should put obstacles in the fulfilment of the hopes 
raised in others (32); when one is reduced to a wretched state 
one may extricate oneself from it by any act whatever 
whether gentle or horrible and practise dharma after one 
becomes able to do so (38); one should inspire confidence in 
one's enemy by some means which appear to be true (to the 
enemy ), but one should strike him down at the right moment 
when he takes a wrong step (44); whoever causes obstacles to 
the purpose of the king, whether son or brother or father or 
friend, should be killed by the king who desires to prosper (47); 
without cutting the vitals of others, without committing horrible 
deeds and without killing indiscriminately as the fisherman in 
the case of fish one does not secure high prosperity (50); when 
about to strike one should utter sweet words and even after 
striking one should use honeyed words; even after severing 
another’s head with a swrord one should lament and shed 
tears (54); if some remainder is left in the case of a debt or fire 
or enemies, there is a tendency to grow and so no remainder 
should be left of these (58). It is to he noted that this chapter 
deals specially with what should be done in difficulties and can¬ 
not be supposed to be the real teaching of the Mahabharata 
which is generally in line with the higher code of dharma- 
sastra. It embodied probably the words of earlier arthasastra 
writers like Bh&radvaja. After hearing this discourse on 
calculated cruelty and deceit Yudhisthira stood aghast and 
frankly told Bhlsma that the course of conduct outlined by him 
did not differ from that of robbers and that he felt bewildered 
and would not exert himself in the way pointed out. In chap. 142 
Bhlsma replies to this by saying that he did not base his dis¬ 
course merely on the sacred texts, but also on reason and the 
essence was distilled by wise men, that the considered rule of 
conduct for the king is twofold, viz. straightforward and crooked, 
that one should not ordinarily employ the crooked course of 
conduct, but should employ it as against an enemy who employs 
a crooked policy and effectively meet him by such policy. He 
further says that rajadharina cannot be based on a single 
source (v. 7 ) and that policies are to be pursued not merely 
by reliance on the sacred codes of law but on reason as w r ell 
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( v. 17 ) and that Indra himself has declared this rule whioh 
he derived from Brhaspati. In Santi-parva a weak king is 
advised to harass a very powerful ruler’s state by sword, fire 
and poison. In chap. 130 it is stated that the preservation 
of the state is the paramount consideration and that a 
king whose treasury is depleted and who is therefore in diffi¬ 
culties may replenish his treasury even by harassing his 
subjects ( except tapasas and learned brahmanas). In chap. 138 
it is said that self-interest makes friends or foes and that 
avisvasa ( putting trust in no one ) is the grand line of policy 
for kings. So it is clear that the Mahabharata was prepared to 
give up in certain circumstances the strict rules of dharmasastra 
for kings and to allow them to pursue devious modes of action 
that were far from moral i. e. it tries to effect a synthesis of 
dharmasastra and arthasastra. 

The Kautiliya also discloses how arthasastra writers did 
not shrink from giving advice which, to say the least, was 
most cruel, selfish and immoral. For example, in the section 
called ‘ guarding the prince ’ { Kaut. I. 17 ) the views of several 
teachers are set out. Bharadvaja say s that princes are of the 
nature of crabs eating up their parent; so it is better to finish 
them in secret when they have no love for their father. 
Visalaksa abhorred this advice as cruel, as unsanctioned murder 
and as destructive of the seed of ksatriyas and recommended 
that it was better to keep them confined in a single spot, 
Vatavyadhi recommended that princes should be made addicted 
to sensual excesses. Kaut. disapproves of this as living death 
(for the princes ), recommends proper care before conception and 
after birth and instruction in dhanna. In Kaut. V. 6 Bharadvaja 
is quoted as saying that when the king is on his death-bed, the 
minister may set up the kinsmen of the king and the principal 
princes against one another, that whoever attacks should be 
killed by inciting the people against him, or having secretly 
punished the kinsmen and chief princes and brought them 
under control, the minister should himself take possession of 
the kingdom. Kautilya does not approve of this. But even he 
advises (XIV Aupanisadika ) the employment of poison, herbs 
and incantations against those who are irreligious or wicked. 
In I. 18 even Kaut. does not shrink from advising that secret 
emissaries ( of the reigning king) may kill an abandoned prince 
with weapons and poison and in V. 1 Kaut. remarks that, when 
a king cannot openly put down the principal courtiers or chief* 
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who are dangerous to the kingdom, he may inflict punishment 
on them in secret or may induce the brother of the offioer to be 
punished to attack the latter by promising to give him the posit¬ 
ion and wealth of the officer and then destroy that attacker with 
weapons or poison saying that he was guilty of fratricide. In 
V. 2 for replenishing a depleted treasury Kautilya coolly asks 
the king to deprive the temples in the kingdom of their wealth 
through the superintendent of religious endowments. 

Sanskrit literature on rajadharma is very extensive. Apart 
from the meagre materials contained in such ancient dharma- 
sutras as that of Apastamba, the following works deserve close 
study and have been utilized in this section; the Mahabharata 
(Vanaparva 150, Sabha 5, IJdyoga 33-34, Santi 1-130, Asrama- 
vasika 5-7), the Ramayana (Ayodhya, chap. 15, 67, 100; Yuddha 
17-18, 63), Manusmrti VlI-IX, Arthasastra of Kautilya ( which is 
the leading work on rajadharma), Yaj. I. 304-367, Vrddha-Harlta- 
smrti chap. VII. verses 188-271, Brhat-Parasara chap. X.pp. 277-285, 
Visnudharmasutra 111, the Nitisara of Kamandaka, Agnipurana 
chap. 218-242, Garudapurana 108-115, Matsya 215-243, Visnu- 
dharmottara II, Markandeya 24, Kalika, 87, the Nitiprakasika 
attributed to Vaisampayana ( ed. by Oppert), Sukranitisara ( ed. 
by Jivananda, 1890), the Abhilasitarthacintamani or Mailasollasa 
(first four virhsatis) of Somesvara, Yukti-kalpataru of Bhoja, 
Nltivakyamrta of Somadeva ( 959 A, D. ), Barhaspatyasiitm ( ed. 
by Dr. F.W. Thomas), the Rajanltikanda of the Krtyakalpataru of 
Laksmldhara ( edited from a single ms. by Jagadish Lai Shastri 
at Lahore, 1942 ), Rajaniti-ratnakara of Candesvara, Rajaniti- 
prakasa of Mitramisra, Nitimayukha of Nilakantha, Raja- 
dharmakaustubha of Anantadeva, Budhabhiisana of Prince 
Sambhaji (between A, D. 1675-1680, ed. by Prof. H.D. Velankar), 
Dandanltiof Kesavapandita (edited by V. S. Bendrey, Poona, 1943) 
In recent times there is a deluge of works mostly inspired by the 
publication of the Kautillya dealing with ancient and medieval 
Indian polity in its various branches. The most important of these 
and a few other works independent of Kautilya are mentioned 
in the note below. 19 


19. Some parts of the Santiparva may be later than Kimandaka's work, 
since Santi (123. 11-12) refers to the dialogue of Kamandaka and Angaristha 
lcittg of Aiiga, But it need hardly be said that it is not absolutely necessary 
to bold that the extant Nitisara of Kamandaka is referred to by Santiparva. 
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It would be impossible to go into all details about Govern¬ 
ment and Politics within the space at my disposal. What is 


( Continued from last page) 

The reference may be only to a legend. The modern works referred to above 
are:—* Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity' (1935) and " Rajadharma ' 
(1941) by Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar : ' The Nature and 
grounds of political obligation in the Hindu state ’ by J. ). Anjaria (1935) : 
' Development of Hindu polity and Political Theories ’ ( Calcutta, 1929) by 
N. C. Bandopadhyaya; “ Public Administration in Ancient India” (1916) 
by Dr. P. N. Bannerjea : ‘ Some Aspects of ancient Hindu Polity ’ (1921) 
by Prof. D. R, Bhandarkar ; ‘ The theory of Government in Ancient India 
(1927) and ‘The State in Ancient India' (1928) by Dr. Beni Prasad; 
‘ Buddhist India ' (1903) by Rhys Davids ; ‘ Hindu Administrative Institu¬ 
tions ' (Madras, 1929 ) and ' Mauryan Polity ‘ ( Madras, 1932 ) by Prof. V. R. 
Ramcbandra Dikshitar ; 'History of Hindu Political Theories’ (2nd ed. 
Calcutta, 1927) by U. Ghoshal ; Prof. E. W. Hopkins' ‘Position of the 
Ruling Caste in Ancient India ’ in Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
vol. XIII. pp. 57-372 1 Hindu Polity ' ( 1924 ) by K. P. Jayaswal : 

'Administration and Social Life under the Pallavas' (1938) by Dr. C. 
Minakshi; 'Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity' (vol. 1, 1914), 'Inter-state 
Relations in Ancient India' (London, 1920), 'Aspects of Ancient Indian 
Polity ’ (Oxford, 1921). ‘ Studies in Indian History and Culture' (1925) by 
Dr. Narendranath Law; 'Corporate Life in Ancient India ' (Calcutta, 1919) 
by Dr. R. C. Majmudar; ‘Local Government in Ancient India' (1919) by 
Dr. Radhakumud Mukerjee ; ' Study in the Economic condition of Ancient 
India' by Dr. Pran Natb ; ‘Positive Background of Hindu Sociology' 
(Allahabad, 1914) and ‘The Political Institutions and Theories of the 
Hindus' (1922) by Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar ; ‘ Sovereignty in Ancient 
Hindu Polity 1 by Dr. H. N. Sinba (I-ondon, 1938) ; ’International Law in 
Ancient India 1 by Prof. S. V. Visvanathan. I have to make general 
acknowledgments to these works for much useful information, particularly to 
those of K. P. Jayaswal and N. N. Law. For a list of Mss. on Polity or its 
sub-topics, vide N. N. Law's articles in Modern Review for October 1917 to 
January 1918 and March and June 1918 and for a list of available Mss. and 
printed works on ' Varta ' (economics J vide the same writer’s ' Studies in 
Indian History and Culture ’ pp. 384 ff. In my treatment of rajadharmcr I 
have generally restricted myself to data derived from Sanskrit works on 
dharmasastra and arthasastra and have rarely ventured into works in Pali- 
Similarly it has to be borne in mind that the works referred to cover a 
period of several centuries and further that India is not one country but a 
continent of which northern India formed one more or less homogeneous 
unit, while the Deccan formed another and South India formed a third unit. 
The institutions of these, particularly of the last of the three, differ in many 
particnlars from those of the other two. But the authentic data furnished by 
South India are later by centuries than those supplied by the north and 
besides are comparatively meagre. Therefore in this work one has to 
confine oneself principally to Sanskrit works composed in North India or 
the Deccan. 
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proposed is to indicate and dilate upon only the fundamental 
ideas and principles of the several matters falling under raja- 
dharma. Nor is it possible to enter here into formal and lengthy 
refutations of the several views propounded by Western and 
Indian writers about the forms and functions of Government 
and the state of society in ancient India. Most of the modern 
works referred to in note 19 above are more or less based on the 
same material in Sanskrit and Pali, but the emotional or subjec¬ 
tive element is different in each case. Some western writers 
have without very solid foundations iudulged in a facile and 
sweeping generalization that the great Empires of antiquity 
such as those of the Assyrians, the Babylonians, the Medians 
and Persians and the Indians were mainly tax-gathering insti¬ 
tutions (vide Sir Henry Maine’s 1 Early History of Institutions' 
1875, pp. 384 and 390; and Prof. Rangaswami Aiyangar’s 
‘Ancient Indian Polity’ 1935, pp. 5 — 6 and pp.66-69 (where 
passages from T. H. Green and others are cited); while some 
Indian writers vehemently assert that the Government in An¬ 
cient India was always some form of limited monarchy. Both 
characterisations are in my opinion misleading. An endeavour 
will be made to present from the original texts as true a picture 
of the polity of ancient and medieval India as it is possible for 
me to do. It will do no good to label the ancient institutions of 
India with concepts and terms current in the West during the last 
one hundred and fifty years or so. Even in the West true democra¬ 
cies or real democratic governments did not exist and the masses 
in no country had elective popular assemblies or councils before 
the last quarter of the 18th century. Such assemblies do not 
exist even now in several countries of Europe. Even in the 
ancient Greek city states the number of slaves who had no voice 
in the government was several times as large as the free citizens 
and those states were no democracies at all in the strict sense. 19 * 
Indian polity has a recorded history of over two thousand years 
from at least the 4th century B. C. Its growth was gradual but 
Its aims and ideals and its main elements have been the same 
throughout the centuries. India need not feel ashamed or fear 


I9a. Berolzhelmer In ‘ the World*8 Legal Philosophies 1 (tr. by Jastrow, 
New York, 1929) p, 62 remarks ‘Plato approved of slavery unreservedly, 
finding It a necessary condition for the maintenance of the proper status of 
the citizen. ... Thus in the maritime and industrial states there was a large 
slave Class; in Corinth, 460000; Aegina, 470000; in Attica (according to 
the census of 309 B, C.) 400000 
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a comparison of its ideals and theories of State with the ideals 
and theories of western countries in ancient and medieval times. 
If western countries could boast of so-called republics and city 
states in ancient Greece and Rome, India alBo had several re¬ 
publics in ancient times. The ancient Hindus made their own 
contributions to political thought, though unfortunately Western 
scholars of the 19th century like Max Muller, Weber and Roth 
were concerned most with the Vedic and allied literature and 
either did not know or ignored the vast literature on politics 
contained in Sanskrit and Pali works. Vide ‘ Some Aspects of 
ancient Hindu Polity ’ by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar (1929) pp. 2-3 
for views of Max Muller and others and criticism thereof, 
also Dr. Beni Prasad's ‘Theory of Government &c.’ p. 1, U. 
Ghoshal ‘ History of Hindu Political Theories ’ pp. 3-4. 



CHAPTER II. 


SEVEN ANGAS OF RAJYA 

According to almost all of our authorities a state {rajya) is 
constituted by seven elements* 11 viz. svamin (ruler or sovereign), 
amatya (minister), janapada or ra$tra (the territory of the State 
and its people), durga (fortified city or capital), kosa (accumula¬ 
ted wealth in the ruler’s treasury), danqla (army), mitra (friends 
or allies). These seven are called angas or jjrakrhs. The word 
prakrti in works on politics is also used for the constituents of a 
circle of states (of a mandala). Vide Manu VII. 156 and Kau- 
tilya (VI.2 ). The word also means ministers as in SukTanitisara 
II. 70-73 and ‘subjects’ in Kharavela’s Inscription (E. I. vol. 20 
p.79 1.4), Narada (praklrnaka 5), Raghuvamsa VIII. 18. The 
order in which these are arranged and their names vary a 
good deal. The quotations given below will indicate how the 
order differs. The sequence is important for the reason that 
some of our authorities expressly state that when calamities be¬ 
fall or deterioration sets in each of the seven elements, those 
that befall each preceding one are more serious for the State 
than those of each succeeding one (Kautilya VIII. 1, Manu IX. 
295). For janapada sometimes the word java or rdstra is used, for 
‘danda* the word ‘bala’ and the word ‘pura’ for ‘durga’. The 
Asram a vasiparva (5.8) speaks of eight angas of rajya. Accord¬ 
ing to Sumantu quoted by the Sarasvativilasa (p. 46) damla 
means “ punishment bodily or monetary ” and ‘ army ’ is included 
under * kosa ’. Sumantu says that th esmmin has to be preserved 
by himself, the ministers by showing them proper respect, the 
people by keeping then) contented, the fortified capital by abun¬ 
dance of wealth and grain, the kosa by proper expenditure, danda 

20. vfnrv: • grr. VI. l, p. 25?; 
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by following one's dharma, friends by truthfulness. The autho¬ 
rities are agreed that the ruler is the most important or the first 
of the seven. Kautilya puts the matter very forcibly and realis¬ 
tically when he states that the briefest exposition of the elements 
of rajya is to say that the king is the State El . This is really not 
the same doctrine as that emphasized by Louis XIV of France 
when he said ‘ L'Etat c'est md ’. Kautilya makes his position clear 
(in VUL 1) by saying that it is the king who appoints ministers 
and servants and superintendents, who takes measures of relief 
against calamities befalling the other prakrtis and measures of 
prosperity, that it is he who appoints other ministers when those 
already appointed are under calamities, that if the ruler is pros¬ 
perous he transmits prosperity to his prakrtis, that the prakrtis 
bear that character which the king has and that hence the ruler 
occupies the position of a permanent, never-exhausted centre of 
power. The Sukranltisara n.4 remarks that if the king begins 
to act at his sweet will, it leads to calamities, to loss of ministers 
and of the kingdom. The Sukranltisara (I. 61-62) compares 
the seven ahgas of rajya to the organs of the body viz., the king 
is the head, the ministers are the eyes, ally the ear, treasury the 
mouth, the army the mind, capital and rastra are hands and feet. 
It is emphasized by Kam. (IV.1-2) that each of the seven elements 
is complementary to the others, that if the state is defective 
even in one out of the seven elements it does not pull well, 
the] Santiparva it is stated that it is not possible to say 
categorically that any one of the seven excels the others in merit- 
hut that at different times a different element assumes importance 
over others, since that particular element is in the particular 
circumstances capable of accomplishing the purpose in hand. 
This shows that Manu and the Mahabharata held that there was 
an organic unity in the several elements of rajya. All must 
work harmoniously towards one ideal or end. Manu (IX. 
296-297) says this by means of a simile ‘Just as among the 
three staves tied together ( by a rope of cow’s hair ) used by a 
eannyasin no particular staff is superior (to the others), so among 
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the seven elements of the state no particular one can be said 
to excel the others, since each of them has a particular excellence 
of its own; a particular element is pre-eminent in some 
particular matter and therefore the superiority of one to the 
others when expressed (as e. g. in Manu IX. 295) is to be 
confined to that matter alone.’ Manu here emphasizes the 
harmonious working or unity of the seven elements though 
they are diverse in their individual characters. The analysis 
of the elements and nature of the State led ancient Indian 
writers to hold that a mere conglomeration of people did not by 
itself constitute a State, but that for a State there must be 
people who live within certain definite geographical limits 
(rastra ), they must be bound by the bond to render allegiance to a 
ruler (svaml), have a certain system of government (amatya), 
must have a regulated economic system, a force for defence and 
international relationships. That is, the most essential 
elements of a state are (1) a sovereign, (2) a system of govern¬ 
ment, (3) a definite territory and (4) a population of some size. 
These four were known even to the most ancient sutras. Vide 
Gaut. XI. 1 (raja), Ap. II 6. 25. 10 (amatya), Ap. II. 10. 25. 11, 
II, 10, 26. 4 (visaya, nagara, grama), Gaut XI. 5-8 (praja). 

These seven elements will now be dealt with one after 
another. 

It should be noted that neither Kautilya nor Kamandaka 
defines rajya. Etymologically it means the ‘ karma * or ‘bhava’ 
( activity or slate of a king) being derived from ‘ rajan ' with 
the affix ‘ ya ’ (syan or ‘ yak acc. to Panini V. 1. 124 and 128 ), 
This is the etymological meaning. But ‘ rajya ’ is employed in 
the sense of ‘ kingdom ’ in popular parlance and also in the 
smrtis and works on polity as in Manu VII. Ill, Kam. 
XIII. 81-82. But when it is said that 1 rajya ’ has seven elements 
then ‘ rajya ’ has a very wide meaning and stands for the king, 
the ministers, the country and its people and the economic and 
military resources and in such a case it is proper to translate 
the word as ‘ the State ’ ( as including both the Government and 
the governed). In some cases ‘ rajya ’ should be rendered as 
‘ government ’ which includes only the king and his ministers 
and conveys also in modern times the agency or machinery 
through which the will of the State is formulated, realized or 
carried out; vide MSnasollasa H. 8, verses 688, 689, 691 The 
Nltivakyamrta ( p. 43 ) says “ rSjya means the activity of the 
ruler that would be appropriate to protecting the earth ”. 
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Medhfitithi on Manu VUJ. 1 remarks that rajya means ’ a 
prosperous people In XIII. 4 Kautilya states ( na hyajano 
jampado rajyam jampadam va bhamtiti Kautilyah ) it as hiB 
opinion that a territory without any inhabitants cannot become 
a rajya {a kingdom) or a janapada (as one of the seven 
elements), Sahara on Jai. 11 3, 3 has a discourse on the deri¬ 
vation of rajya. 

Prof. Bhandarkar in ‘Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity’ 
(pp. 66-89), Jayaswal in ‘ Hindu Polity ’ part II p. 9, Prof. B. K. 
Sarkar in ‘ Positive Background of Hindu Sociology ’ Book II 
pp. 34-39 and others maintain that this ancient analysis of 
rajya into seven elements shows that, the idea of the State as 
an organism, that is, the organic theory of the State was known 
to Hindu thinkers and that this doctrine of saptlmga rajya*'* 
satisfies the definition of the State given by Bluntschli and 
others. On the other hand Mr. Anjaria in chapter IV of his 
‘ Nature and grounds of political obligation in the Hindu state ’ 
after pointing out how there are different versions of the 
organic theory of the state denies vehemently that the Hindu 
theory can be called a proper organic theory of the State, 
particularly because the Hindu thinkers did not regard the 
State as a moral organism, because they attached a permanent 
stigma of inferiority to large sections of the community on the 
bare ground of birth and that the Hindu conceptions did not. 
harmonize the authority of the State and the liberty of the 
individual. It would be far beyond the scope of the present 
work to enter into any discussion of this problem. All that 
may be said is that Mr. Anjaria tilts the balance to the other 
side too much. The faults he points out in the Hindu theory 
and practice beset almost all theories of the State almost in all 
countries. Even in the times of Plato and Aristotle huge popula¬ 
tions of slaves had no voice in the affairs of the state. Up to the 
19th century true democracies never existed even in Europe. 

The Ruler — The necessity of a ruler is forcibly emphasized 
in several works. The Ait. Br. I. 14 says that the gods thought 
they were worsted because they had no king, that therefore they 
elected one by’consent. This shows that military necessities 


21a. Korkunov in ‘ General Theory of Law' (tr. by W. G. Hastings, 
New York, 1922) says 'Bluntschli' assimilates government to the head, as it 
is the head of the State, the ministry of the interior to the ears, and that of 
foreign affairs to the nose ’ (p, 274). 
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led to kingship. Manu VH. 3 ( = Sukranltisara I. 71) says ‘ the 
Creator created the king for the protection of all this world 
when everything ran through fear hither and thither, as there 
was then no ruler in the world It goes on to say that the 
Creator proceeded to create Danda (the power of punishment 1 
for the sake of the king and that if the king does not sedulously 
employ danda for punishing those that deserve it, the strong 
would torment the weak as fish are fried on a pike or as in 
water fish devour each other ( Manu VII. 14 and 20, the last also 
showing a variant ‘ jale ’ for ‘ sule '). This idea of vvStsyanyaw 
(the maxim of the larger fish devouring the smaller ones or the 
strong despoiling the weak) is frequently dwelt upon hy 
Kautilya, tho Mahabharata and other works. It can be traced 
back to the Saiapatha-brahmana XI. 1. 6. 24 ‘ whenever there is 
drought, then the stronger seizes upon the weaker, for the 
waters are the law which appears to mean that when there is 
no rain, the reign of law comes to an end and mutsyanyaya 
begins to operate. Kautilya says ‘if danda be not employed, 
it gives rise to the condition of nuitsyanyaya , since in the 
absence of a chastiser the strong devour the weak ’ and ‘ the 
people overwhelmed by the operation of matsyanyaya made 
Manu Vaivasvata their king. ’ * E That in the absence of a king 
( arajaka ) or when there is no fear of punishment, the condi¬ 
tion of rmtsyanyuya follows is declared by several works such as 
the Kamayana II. chap. 67, Santiparva 15. 30 and 67. 16, 
Kamandaka II. 40. Matsyapurana 225. 9, ManasollSsa II. 20 
verse 1295. Numerous works contain eulogies of danda. The 
king is called dandadhara in many works e. g. in Santiparva 67.16 
and Kani. I. 1. Gautama XI. 28 says that the word danda is 
derived by the wise from the root ‘ dam ’ (to control), that he 
(tho king ) should control by means of danda those who observe 
no restraint and ( XI. 31) that the instructions of the teacher 
and the power of punishment (wielded by the king) guard those who 
violate the rules of varnas and asramas. The Matsyapurapa ** 
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225.17, Agnipurana 226.16 and S&ntiparva 15. 8 state that danda 
is so called because it suppresses those that are not restrained 
( from the root ‘ dam ’) and punishes those that are imprudent 
or ungentlemanlike (from the root 1 dand ’). Danda is raised to 
the position of a divinity by Manu 84 VII. 25 ( = Visnudharma. 
sutra HI. 95 = Matsya 225. 8 ), Yaj. I. 354, Santi 121. 15. Danda 
rules over all people, it protects all of them, danda is awake 
even when (the guardians of law) have gone to sleep, the wise 
regard danda as dharma ( Manu VII. 18 = Santi 15. 2 = Matsya 
225. 14-15 ). The whole world is under the heel of danda, for 
it is difficult to find a man who is pure by nature (Manu 
VII. 22 = Santi 15. 34), The conception of danda is therefore 
this that the State's will and coercive power keep the indivi¬ 
dual and nation within the bounds of dharma, punish for 
breaches and effect the good of the whole. The gods, damms* 
gandharvas, the raksasas and reptiles-—these also tend to 
bring about enjoyment for men because they are pressed down 
by danda (Manu VII. 23). 15 The Bhagavadgfta (X. 38) 
identifies danda with the divine Krsna ‘I am danda in the 
hands of those who control others, I am nili (i. e. rajaniti) for 
the conquerors ’. For the detailed effects and long eulogies of 
danda, vide Manu VII. 14-31, Matsya 225. 4-17, Kamandaka 
H 38-44. These eulogies of danda presuppose the theory that 
people obey law and the dictates of the sastra through the fear 
of force or punishment. Danda should be neither too severe nor 
too mild, but should be appropriate to the fault committed 
(Kaut. I. 4, Kamandaka II. 37, Manu VII. 16, Santi 15. Iff 
Santi 56. 21, 103. 34). Santi 57. 41 advises that one should first 
secure a king, then wife and then wealth, for in the absence of 
the ruler there would be no wife nor private property. * 6 This 
shows that the institutions of family and private property and 
the protection of the weak are bound up with the existence of a 
ruler. Katyayana (in Raja N. P. p. 30) says the king is the 
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protector of the helpless, the home of the homeless, the son of the 
sonless and the father of the fatherless. 

In order to magnify the importance of the kingly office, 
certain works state that the king has in him parts of the gods. 
For example, Manu says “ the Creator created the king with the 
essential parts taken from Indra, the Wind god, Yama, the Sun, 
Agni, Vamna, the Moon and Kubera the lord of wealth and 
therefore he surpasses all beings by his majesty ( VII. 4-5 and 
compare Manu V. 96 ); one should not disrespect a boy-king 
with the thought ‘ he is a human being (like others) ’ for it is a 
great deity that stands (before people) in human form as a king ’’ 
(Manu VH 8 = Santi 68.40). This conception goes back to Gautama 
XI. 32 (‘ Therefore a king and a spiritual teacher must not be 
reviled ’) and Ap. Dh. S. I. 11. 31. 5 ( 1 he shall not Bpeak harsh 
or abusive words of the gods or of the king ’). Manu V1L 3-4 are 
the same as Sukranltisara 1.71-72. The Matsyapurana 226. 1 
states that the king was created by Brahma by taking portions ol' 
gods for wielding the power of punishment for the protection of 
all beings. Manu (IX. 303-311) puts forward a slightly diluted 
theory, viz. the king should possess the majesty of and imitate 
in his actions the first seven deities enumerated above with the 
Earth as the 8th and Manu sets out what the eight characteristic 
actions are. Matsya 226. 9-12 are the same as Manu IX. 303-306. 
The Agnipurana ( 226. 17-20 ) states that as the king exercises 
the functions of nine deities viz. the Sun, the Moon, Vayu, Yama, 
Varuna, Fire, Kulwra, the Earth and Visnu he has the form of 
these. Vide Sukranltisara I. 73-79 for similar ideas. These 
verses do not amount to the express theory of divine origin 
but assimilate by analogy the king’s functions to those of 
certain deities. The Narada-snirti (praklrnaka section, 
verses 20-31) contains * 7 several interesting dicta. It says that 
in the form of the king it is really Indra himself who moves 
about on the earth (v. 20), that a king even wheD devoid of 
qualities deserves honour from the people, that kings exercise 
the functions of five deities viz. of Agni, Indra, Soma, Yama 
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and Kubera (w. 26-31 ). The M&rkandeyapurana ( 27. 21-26 ) 
mentions the same five deities. ‘ The Veda says that when a 
king is chosen it is Indra himself that is chosen ; one desirous 
of prosperity should honour the king just as one worships 
Indra’—says Santi 67. 4. Santi 69 states that all the gods are 
invisible, but the king is a deity that can be seen. The Vayu- 
purana ( 57. 72 ) remarks 88 that in all past and future 
manvantaraa universal emperors ( cakrarartin ) are born on the 
earth with parts of Visnu. The Matsyapurana (226. 1-12 ) 
mixes up the theory of the creation of the king from parts of 
the gods with the lesser idea of his functions being similar to 
those of certain deities. The Bhagavata-purana (IV. 14. 26-27 ) 
states that Visnu, Brahma, Siva, Indra, Vayu, Varuna — these 
and other gods—exist in the body of the king and that the king 
is full of (the parts of) all gods. It is to strengthen this con¬ 
ception that ancient ksatriya dynasties and their panegyrists 
tried to trace for those dynasties descent from the Sun or the 
Moon and in later times from Fire. The practice of addressing 
the king as ‘ deva ’ in Sanskrit dramas is due to the same 
tendency of the glorification of the royal office. Asoka wub 
styled ‘ devanam priya ’ (beloved of the gods) and Kushana 
emperors like Kaniska and Huviska styled themselves Devaputra 
( E. I. vol. I. pp. 371 at pp. 381 and 386 ). 'This phenomenon is 
not confined to India. Alexander the Great and Julius Caesar 
had their descent traced to gods and goddesses. Alexander was 
deified during his life-time in 324 B. C. by the Greek world 
( vide Cambridge Ancient History, vol. VI. p. 433 ) and Caesar’s 
image was carried among those of the immortal gods. Kautilya 
(I 13 ) makes a spy say among pauras and janapadas 1 kings 
are (in) the place of (perform the functions of) Indra and 
Yama, since they visibly inflict punishment and bestow favours. 
Even divine punishment affects those who despise them ( kings ). 
Therefore kings should not be despised ’. Hence it must be 
said that the conception of the divine nature of the kingly 
office was well-known in Kautilya’s days and he was not above 
recommending the employment of this conception for safe¬ 
guarding the king’s position. Vide Ramayana, 111. 1. 18-19 and 
VH 76. 37-45 and Markandeyapurana 24. 23-28, Visnudharinot- 
tara IL 2. 9 for similar ideas. The phrase ‘ na visnuh prthivlpatih ’ 
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is well-known and may be interpreted in two ways viz. the 
Tuler of the earth is Visnu incarnated as man or no king is not 
Visnu i. e. every king is Visnu. The Paficatantra** (1.120 p. 19) 
states ‘ Manu has declared that the king is made up (of parts) of 
all gods The Rajanltiprakasa is careful to point out that the 
idea of the king having in him parts of the deities applied only 
to the maharaja {the sovereign ruler ), while the idea of a ruler 
doing the functions of five deities applies to vassal kings. 80 
For eulogy of the kingly office, vide Manu VH. 6-17, Santi 
63. 24-30, Santi 68, Kam. I. 9-11, Rajanltiprakasa pp. 17-31. 

But it should not be supposed that this glorification of the 
king resulted in the full-fledged theory of the divine right of 
kings or that every king, however bad, was looked upon as a 
divinity or could do what he liked. In the first place, the Raja- 
nitiratnakara 81 (p. 83 ) when speaking of the coronation of a 
prince by his abdicating royal father quotes a verse where the 
people ( prajTi) themselves are called Visnu. In the second place 
the king’s authority over brahmanas was limited ( vide H. Dh- 
vol. II. part 1 pp. 139-140). The Gautama-dharmasutra ( XI. 1, 7 
and 8 ) says s * ‘ the king rules over all, except over brahmanas; 
all, except brahmanas, should while sitting low on the ground 
wait upon ( worship ) him (the king ) who occupies a high seat ’> 
they (the brahmanas ) too should honour him From the time 
of the Ait. Br. ( 37. 5 ) the harmony between the king and the 
brahmanas and the king’s following the advice of brahmanas 
had been insisted upon. Vide Ait. Br. 40. 1, Gaut. VIU. 1> 
XI. 27. Further the Sukranltisara (I. 70 ) states that a king 
who oppresses the subjects and causes loss of dharma is made 
up of the parts of raksasas. u Manu (VII. 111-112 ) states that 
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the king who harasses his subjects loses Mb life, family and 
kingdom. Moreover stories of kings killed for their tyranny 
are found in the ancient Literature. For example, Vena, who 
was jealous of the gods, wanted sacrificial offerings to be 
made to himself (and not to the gods) and violated dharma, 
was killed by the brahmanas ( Santiparva 59. 93-95, Bhagavata- 
purana IV. 14 ). The Anusasanaparva Si ( 61. 32-33 ) solemnly 
sanctions the killing of a king in certain circumstances “ The 
people should gird themselves up and kill a cruel king who does 
not protect his subjects, who extracts taxes and simply robs 
them of their wealth, who gives no lead. Such a king is Kul 1 
( evil and strife) incarnate. That king who after declaring ‘ I 
shall protect you ’ does not protect his subjects should he killed 
(by the people ) after forming a confederacy, like a dog that is 
afflicted with madness ”. Manu (VII. 27-28) states that the 
great principle of danda if properly wielded conduces to the 
advancement of the three purusarthaa, but if a voluptuous, mean 
and unjust king wields it, it recoils on his head and destroys the 
king together with his relations. Kam. 2. 38 makes it clear that 
danda foolishly wielded might exasperate even hermits. The 
Santiparva 92. 19 recommends that a king who has false and 
very wicked ministers and who puts down dharma should be 
killed by the people. Even as early as the Tai. S. II 3. 1 it 
appears that kings were driven away, while the Satapatha 
Brahmana ( XII. 9. 3. 1 and 3) mentions a king Dustaritu 
Pauriisayana who had been expelled from the kingdom which 
had descended to him through ten ancestors. The Sautramani 
itflt is prescribed as a rite for a king to regain a kingdom from 
which he had been driven away (vide H. Dh. vol. II. p. 1227 ). 
Santi 92. 6 and 9, Manu VII. 27 and 34, Yaj. I. 356 appear to 
justify at least deposing a king, if not tyrannicide. Similar^ 
the SukTanitisara (II. 274-275 )states* 5 that a king, though of a 
nobl e pedigree, should be abandoned, if he violates dharma, if 
he hates good qualities (in others ), lines of policy and the army 
and if his conduct would lead to the destruction of the kingdom 
and that the family priest with the consent of the principal 
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officers of state should place on the throne another scion of the 
royal family who is possessed of the requisite virtues. Narada 
props up the theory of divine right by stating that the king 
secures dominion over (lit. purchases) his subjects by his 
austerities (performed in former lives ) and therefore the king 
is their lord (praklrnaka 25). Sukranlti I. 20 also brings in 
the doctrine ot' Karma 4 the king holds the earth by the actions 
of his former lives and by his austerities. ’ Compare Manu 
VII. 111-112, Santi 78. 36. The Sukranltisara (IV. 7. 332-333 ) 
says that brahmanas may even fight and destroy an oppressive 
ksatriya king and would thereby incur no sin. The Yasastilaka 
(III. p. 431 ) gives examples of kings killed by their subjects, 
one being a Kalihgu king who made a barber his commander-in¬ 
chief. In fact in all works on polity we find comparatively 
little about the king’s rights and special privileges, but on the 
other hand the greatest emphasis is laid on the king’s duties 
and responsibilities, Some works describe the king as a servant 
of the people whose wages or remuneration for the protection 
ho affords is the taxes he raises. Vide Baud. l)h. S. I. 1.0. 1, 
Sukranlti 1. 188, Narada (praklrnaka 48), Santi 71. 10. ?li It 
may be said hero that the apparently inconsistent dicta about 
the divinity of the king and about his being liable to be deposed 
or even killed for evil deeds are delivered from two different 
standpoints and are addressed to different perr >ug, The writers 
believed in maintaining the status quo about the duties of 
varnas and a&ramas, in the priv ileges of the respective castes and 
in the progressive deterioration of dharma in the age:; income 
and wanted a strong king to preserve the social order ; therefore 
the king was raised to divinity aud absolute obedience to his 
orders was demanded. This was addressed to the people in 
general. There was danger however of bad kings and ministers 
oppressing the people by misrule. Hence the king and his 
ministers were threatened with destruction and death. These 
dicta were principally meant for the king and hie advisers. 

In the Kautillya V. 3 we meet with these words "In 
Rajasuya and other solemn ( or elaborate ) sacrifices the 4 rqj!i 
gets three tinier, the salary given to others who are as learned as 
he is” (samanavidyebhyas-trigunavetano raja vajar.uy5.disu 
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Jcratusu ). Jayagwal (in ‘ Hindu Polity ’ part II, p. 136) seizes 
upon this passage to show that the king was a salaried person 
like the prime minister or the connnander-in-ehief. The words 
‘ in Rajasuya and other kratus ’ should have raised doubts in his 
mind about his interpretation, but he entirely missed the 
significance of the passage, Kautilya in that passage is not 
referring to the king himself but to his representative or deputy 
when the king is engaged in numerous ceremonial duties during 
sacrifices of long duration like the ASvamedha. The Ap- 
Srautasutra (XX. 3. 1-2), Baudliayana Srauta XV, 4, SatyEs&dha 
Sr. XIV. 1, 24-25 state that the adhmryu priest was to deputize 
for the king when the latter was engaged in the Asvamedha 37 
(which was spread over a period of about two years). The 
salary referred to by Kautilya is to be paid to the adhvaryu 
when representing the king. Vide H, Dh. vol. II. p. 1232 
for this. In X, 3 it is said by Kautilya that a virtuous 
king on the eve of a battle should urge on his soldiers 
the fact 1 1 am a wage-earner like yourselves, this kingdom 
is to be enjoyed by me along with you. You have to 
strike down the enemy pointed out by me ", !6 Here the theory 
of the king being a wage-earner or a servant of the State is em¬ 
phasized in a striking manner. 

The word ‘rajan’ is derived in the Nirukta (II. 3) from the 
Toot ‘raj’ to shine, hut the Mah&bharata (Santi 59. 125) likes to 
say that the king is styled ‘raja’ since he keeps all people 
contented, that is, it derives the word ‘rajan’ from the root 
‘ranj\ Great poets like KalidSsa (Raghu IV. 12) follow the 
Mahabharata in this, as also in deriving the word 1 ksatriya ’ 
from ‘ kaatu ’ and the root ‘ trai ’, meaning one who protects from 
wound and injury (S&nti 59. 126 and Raghu-vamsa II 53). Br 
quoted in the Raja. Dh. K. (I. p. 5) appears to derive the word 
both from ‘raj ’ and ‘ranj’ (balena eaturahgena yato ranjayati 
prajih I dlpyamanah sa vapusa tena rajabhidhiyate). 

There are in our authorities germs of several theories about 
the origin of kingship. Rg, X. 173 (which corresponds to 
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Athaivaveda VI. 87 and 88.1-2) has been taken as an election 
hymn by some writers (e. g. Jayaswal in * Hindu polity * p. 7). 
But one is constrained to say that it is probably nothing of the 
kind. The only words that may lend some colour to the theory 
of election are ‘let all the people desire thee (as king)* in Rg. 
X, 173. 1, but those words may apply as a benediction even in 
the oase of one who is already a king. In the Atharvaveda 
HI. 4. 2 there J9 is a reference to the election of a king by the 
people * the people (visah) chose thee to govern the kingdom, 
these quarters, the five goddesses (chose thee) *, In Atharvaveda 
HI. 5, 6 and 7 also there is a faint allusion to the election of a 
king by nobles, king-makers, sutas and headmen of villages, by 
the clever makers of chariots and the skilled workers in metals. 
These ‘ king-makers ’ are called ‘ratnins’ in other Vedic tests 
and the Tai. Br. I. 7.3 states in connection with the twelve 
offerings in the Rajasuya called ‘ ratninam havlrhsi * that the 
‘ratnins’ give the (rastra) kingdom (to the king). Vide H, Dh 
vol. II. p. 1215 n 2648 and p. 1216 for the ‘ ratnins*. So it appears 
that the conception was that the king got the kingdom from 
nobles, high functionaries and the common people. For the 
coronation bath (and its implications) mentioned in tho Ait. 
Br. vide note 105 below. The AyodhyakSnda (chap. 1 and 2) 
describes how Dasaratha when he grew old desired to make his 
eldest son Rama the Crown Prince (yuvar&ja}, how he called 
together an assembly of vassal kings, citizens and rural inhabi¬ 
tants and placed before the assembly bis idea, how they acclaimed 
loudly the old emperor’s proposal and readily gave their consent. 
This shows that though kingship became hereditary in course of 
time some element of popular approval was sought for. But 
such passages referring to the approval of the people cannot be 
stretched to mean that the king was chosen by a parliament the 
members of which were elected by the people. All that happened 
appears to have been only this that citizens that approved 
assembled spontaneously and expressed their feelings in the 
assembly. In the Ramayana U. 67. 2 it is said that when Dasa¬ 
ratha died sages like Markandeya and Vamadeva declared along 
with the amStyas in the presence of the family priest (purohita) 
Vasistha that as Rama and Laksmana had gone into exile and 
Bharata and Satrughna were in the Kekaya country, some scion 
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of the Iksv&ku race should be chosen as king. These sageB and 
ministers are spoken of as king-makers (‘ r&ja-kartSrah ’) here 
and in chap. 79.1. In the Adiparva 44.6 it is stated that all the 
citizens of the capital in one voice elected Janamejaya, though 
a boy, as a king on the death of Pariksit and Janamejaya ruled 
with the help of his ministers and purohita. There are histo¬ 
rical examples of the eleotion of kings. The kmtrapa Rudrada- 
man was elected king by the people of Surastra (who at one time 
formed a republic, acc. to Kautilya XI. 1) and he took an oath 
as stated in his Junagadh inscription in the year 72 (150 A. D.), 
Vide E I. Vol. VIII p. 36 at p. 40. Gop&la, the founder of the 
Pala dynasty of Bengal (730-740 A. D.), was elected a king 
(E. I. Vol. IV. p. 243 at p. 248 and Jayaswal’s 1 History of 
India,’ 150-350 A. D. pp. 44-45). It appears that it was the 
business of the chief ministers and brShmanas to propose some¬ 
body as king and such persons were called 1 rajakartarah ’. In 
Ayodhya 67. 8 they say ‘our country is without a ruler and may 
therefore encounter disaster’. Arajaka does not necessarily 
mean in Ayodhya 67 anarchy hut a condition in which there is 
no king nor ruler. Though this 1 b bo. it is not possible to agree 
with Mr. K. P. Jayaowal (‘Hindu Polity’, part I, pp. 97-98, 134, 
173) that ‘ar&jaka’ was ‘an idealistic constitution, that it was 
an extreme democracy almost Tolstoian in ideal, that it was 
based on a legal and communal basis, that it was a cane of 
extreme individualism in which government itself was regarded 
as an evil.’ AyodhyS 67. 8-31, Adi. 41. 27 ff., Santi 67. 3 ff., 
Matsyapurana 225. 8-9 are the principal passages on arajaka. 
A perusal of these will convince any one not carried away by 
the over-patriotic desire to find the latest European thought in 
our ancient books that arajaka was viewed as a state of chaos 
and the negation of any constitution; that when a country was 
without a ruler, no private property in anything existed or was 
respected and people preyed upon each other like fishes (Ayo¬ 
dhya 67. 31) and that no Tolstoian ideals were present before 
the eyes of the writers that drew such a harrowing picture of a 
State without a ruler. The famous Chinese traveller Hiouen 
Thsang notices (vide Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western 
World, 1884, vol. I. pp, 210-216) that when Rajyavardhana was 
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treacherously murdered by king Sasahka, the great minister 
Bhandin (who was also a oousin of Harsa) called an assembly 
of ministers and made to the young Harsavardhana a proposal 
to assume the royal authority, which proposal was backed up by 
all the ministers and magistrates, that thereupon Harsa agreed 
to become king after consulting the oracle of Avalokitesvara 
Bodhisattva. After the death of Paramesvaravarman II (of the 
Paliava dynasty), when the Pallava kingdom was subject to 
anarchy, the subjects chose a king. For the details of this elec¬ 
tion, vide the important constitutional document of the Vai- 
kuntha Perumal temple (Dr. G. Minakshi’s ‘Administration and 
Social life under the Pallavas ’, 1938, p. 38). The Rajatarahginl 
narrates (V. 461-463) that Yasaskara who was originally a 
poor man was chosen as king by the brahmanas, 

In some other places a theory somewhat like the theory of 
social contract expounded by Rousseau is adumbrated. The 
theory of social contract is presented in modern times under 
two forms. In one there is supposed to be a tacit or explicit 
agreement between the Government and the people. In the 2nd 
form it is supposed that a political society was constituted by a 
compact among individuals (to which the ruler was not a party). 
This theory puts forward the notion that government depended 
on the consent of the people. Kautilya (1.131 refers to the 
legend that Manu Vaivasvata was made a king by the people, 
who agreed to assign one-sixth of the grain raised by them as 
the king’s share in return for the protection afforded by him. 
But Kautilya is silent as to whether Manu made any promise 
to the people. Santiparva, chap. 59, states bow Vainya, the 
first king, was called upon by the gods and sages to take an oath 
and how he promised them that he would protect the world, and 
would carry out his duties as laid down in the science of govern¬ 
ment and not act at his sweet will.* 1 When this theory of an 
agreement between the king who took an oath and the people 
spread among the people, the theory of the divine right of kings, 
if ever seriously held, would recede more and more into the 
back-ground. Yide Dr. Beni Prasad’s ‘Theory of Government 
in Ancient India’ chap. VIII and ‘Pre-Buddhist India’ (1939) 
by Mr. R N. Mehta, chap. II pp. 79 ff. and 101 for election of 
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kings and for Buddhist theories of government. It is not possi¬ 
ble to hold as Jayaswal, U. Ghosal and others do (e. g.‘Manu 
and Yajfiavalkya’ n, ‘Hindu Polity ’ part II pp. 54-57) that the 
theory of social contract was the earlier one and that the theory 
of divine right of kings was later on propounded by the Manu- 
smrti to support the brahmana empire of Pusyamitra. Jaya¬ 
swal is wrong in saying (in ‘Hindu Polity’ part II p. 57) ‘the 
theory of the Manava was never approved or adopted by a single 
subsequent law-book It has been Bhown above that Narada 
and others espoused the same theory. Manu himself eulogises 
the supreme power of danda over the king himself (Manu VII- 
28). He makes use of both the theories as occasion demands. 

The germ of the theory of Divine Right of kingB probably 
goes back even to the Rgveda. Rg. IV. 42 is a hymn of king 
Trasadasyu, son of Purukutsa, Some of the ideas therein are 
startling enough. He says ‘the gods rely on the might of 
Varuna, while I am the lord of the people (verse 1, knitum sacante 
Varuiiasya deva rdjdrni krsteh &c ); I am Indra and Varuna, I am 
the wide and the deep Heaven and Earth, I am the son of Aditi 
(verses 3 and 4) Here there is an explicit claim by a king 
to be identical with the mightiest and greatest gods of the 
Vedic pantheon. In the Atharvaveda VI. 87.1-2 it is said about 
the king ‘ May all the people long for you, may not the kingdom 
be lost from your hands, may you stand firm in the world like 
Indra and may you uphold the kingdom ’. In the Satapatha 
Brahmana V. 1 . 5.14 (when describing the shooting of arrows 
in the V&japeya) it is said ‘the rajanya is most manifestly of 
Prajapati, while being one he rules over many Here the posi¬ 
tion of the rajanya appears to be regarded as due to his being 
the representative of Prajapati. In the Sat. Br. V. 4. 3. 4 the 
sacrificer in the Rajasuya is identified with Indra and it is said 
that that position is due to two causes viz. (1) his being a member 
of the ksatriya order and (2) his participating in a solemn 
sacrifice. But passages like the last and Sat. Br. V. 1. 3. 4, 
V. 1. 4. 2, V. 2. 2.14 should not he relied upon in support of the 
theory of the divine right of kings (as done by U. Ghoshal in 
* Hindu Political Theories ’, pp. 28-29), since every participator 
(whether a brahmana or a ksatriya) in such solemn sacrifices 
as the Agnistoma and Vajapeya was supposed to possess a oeles- 
tial body after dikqa and Pravargya and was often spoken of as 
identified with Indra and other gods. Visvarupa on Ysj. I. 350 
quotes a long vedic passage {agama) in which it is stated “the 
gods said to Prajapati ‘ we shall arrange for a king in human 
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form by taking from the moon, the sun, Indra, Vianu, Vaisra- 
vana (Kubera) and Yama respectively majesty, brilliance, 
valour, victoriousness, liberality and control ” and that the king 
thus formed asked the gods to give to him Dharma as his friend 
and that then he would protect the people and then the gods 
made Dharma (i. e. danda) his friend. 

We may examine the theories of the origin of kingship in 
the Mahabharata. The Santipar va deals with this subject in 
two places, in chap. 59 and 67. In chap. 59 Yudhisthira aBks 
the great warrior and statesman Bhisma how the title‘king’ 
arose and how one man, who has fundamentally the same 
physical and mental equipment as other men, rules over all 
men. These are not really two questions but only two aspects 
of the same question. Then Bhisma starts by saying that there 
was originally a state of perfection (Krkiyuga) in which there 
was no king, no kingdom, no punishment and no chastiser. 
Gradually mofut (delusion or aberration of mind) spread among 
people and then greed, sexual desire and passions arose and 
the Yedas and dharma perished. The gods did not receive 
offerings and went to Brahma, who composed a vast treatise as 
stated above (p. 4 ) that dealt with the four goals of existence 
for the benefit of the world and that was the cream of learning. 
Then the gods went to Visnu and requested him to appoint (as 
king) one who deserved to be the best among men. Visnu created 
a son from his mind called Virajas who did not want to be a 
king. Fifth in descent from Virajas was Vena who destroyed 
dharma and so the brahmanas killed him and from his Tight 
arm they churned Prtliu, handsome, well-armed and proficient in 
the Vedas, Vedahgas and Dandanlti. Gods and sages asked him 
to follow settled dharma, to control his senses and to take an 
oath (set out above in note 41). He was crowned by the gods 
and sages for the protection of the people. Visnu himself esta¬ 
blished him saying ‘Oh king, no man will go contrary to your 
order’and then Visnu entered the king Prthu (verse 128) and 
it is therefore that this world since then bows to kings as to 
gods. In this account the oath administered to Prthu was so 
administered by the gods and sages and not by the people in the 
mass, nor does Prthu expressly promise anything to the people 
as such. Probably it was thought that the promise to the sages 
was impliedly a promise to the people in general. But the 
account, such as it is, rather appears to emphasize the divine 
origin of kingship. 
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Chap. 67 contains a much shorter version of the origin of 
kingship, probably because a few chapters before another vers¬ 
ion has already been given or because it embodies the views of 
some prior work or teacher, It begins by saying that the most 
desirable thing for a State is to crown a king, that in a kingless 
country there is no d harm a, no security of life nor of property, 
that therefore the gods appointed kings for protecting people. 
Then it proceeds to say that the people assembled and made 
compacts ( sninay&n) amongst themselves that whoever would 
commit libel or assault or adultery and break the compacts made 
by the people should be abandoned. All people went to Brahma 
and requested him to appoint a ruler whom they would all honour 
and who would protect them. Brahma appointed Manu for that 
purpose, but Manu did not at first like the idea, saying ‘Govern¬ 
ment is a very difficult business among men who are always 
deceitful and I am afraid of the sinful acts of men’. The people 
asked him not to be afraid as the sins committed by men will 
affect the perpetrators (and not Manu) and that the people would 
give him shares of produce (one-tenth of grain, one-fifth of 
cattle, one-fourth of their dharma &c.). Manu then agreed, 
went round the world, terrorizing evil-doers and making them 
conform to dharma. This story about Manu and the people is 
alluded to by Kautilya (vide p. 31 above). Even here Manu 
promises nothing expressly, while the people agree to pay taxes 
and answer for their own sins. There is no doubt that some of 
the details in the two chapters are different. In chap, 67 there 
is no reference to an original state of perfection nor to a vast 
work nor to any oath; so also in one it is Vainya who becomes 
the first king and in the other it is Manu. But the conception 
in both is mythological and the fundamental fact in both is the 
same. God gives a king to the people in both, when they were 
without a king and degeneracy had set in. Though there is no 
offer to give a share in chap. 59 yet it is to be inferred from the 
j/rnhjna of Vainya that every subsequent king was deemed to do 
the same. It may be said that in chap. 67 there is a blending 
of the theory of Divine Right and of an original compact 
between king and people. In both, however, the emphasis is on 
the theory of the divine origin of kingship. Santi 67. 4 states 
‘one desirous of prosperity should honour the king as one 
honours Indra ’, while chap. 59.139 asks ‘ what is the cause but 
the divine character (the king possesses) on account of which 
people remain under his control’? It must be said that in both 
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chapters of the Santiparva there is no proper theory of contract 
between king and people. 

The Naradasmrti as indicated above (pp. 23,27 and note 27 ) 
is a thorough-going advocate of the theory of divine right. It 
says (praklrnaka 20-22 ) ‘ It is Indra himself who moves about on 
the earth as king; people can nowhere live after transgressing 
his orders. Since the privilege of protection is his because of 
his supreme power ( majesty ) and on account of the fact that 
he is benign to all creatures, the settled rule is that whatever 
a king does is right. Just as the husband, though weak, must 
be honoured by the wife, so a ruler though devoid of qualities 
must be honoured by his subjects’. Verse 25 inculcates the duty 
of obedience to the king. 

According to Mr. J, N. Figgis in his book ‘ The divine right 
of kings’ (1034) pp. 5-6, the theory of the Divine Right of kings 
in its completest form involved the following propositions : 
(1) monarchy is a divinely ordained institution ; (II) hereditary 
right is indefeasible i. e. the right acquired by birth and descend¬ 
ing by the law of primogeniture cannot be forfeited through any 
acts of usurpation, or by any incapacity of the heirs or by any 
act of deposition; (III) king:: are accountable t,o God alone, i. e. 
a limited monarchy is a contradiction in terms: (IV) non- 
resistance and passive obedience are enjoined by God i. e. in any 
circumstances resistance to the king is a sin and leads to 
damnation and that when the king issues a command directly 
contrary to God’s law, the latter is to be obeyed and also all 
penalties attached to the breach of the king’s law are to be 
patiently borne. This theory was very much to the fore in the 
16th and 17th centuries when in Europe theology and politics 
were in close union. 

It is to be seen how far the ancient Hindu theory agreed 
witli this full-fledged theory of the divine right of kings. 
As regards proposition 1 it has been shown above that the 
Manusmrti, the Mahabharata and other works held that the king 
was either God himself, or god’s vicar or vicegerent performing 
functions similar to those of several gods. As regards proposi¬ 
tion II all Sanskrit works recognised hereditary right and 
primogeniture, but they allowed exceptions as will lie shown 
later on. Our ancient books did not accept the third and the 
fourth propositions in toto. They say that the king cannot do as 
he likes, that he has to carry out the dictates of dharma, his. 
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power to make new rules is limited and if he does not act up to 
the rules of dharma he may be deposed, disobeyed or killed. Vide 
quotations from Sukraniti and Anus&sanaparva cited above. When 
Manu (VII. 111-112) says that a king who harasses his kingdom 
loses his life, his family and his kingdom, it is implied that people 
are not bound to suffeT silently all the wrongs heaped upon them 
by a bad king but that they may turn round and either depose 
him or kill him. Fiok (pp. 103-104) gives examples from 
the Buddhist Jstakas where bad kings weie killed by the 
people and others were elected in their plaee. There is no doubt, 
that obedience to the king is enjoined by Narada and others, 
but it is due to the king only so long as he does not swerve from 
the path of right and virtue. Narada* 8 (prakirnaka verses 12 
and 32) says ‘ on account of his majesty and sanctity a king 
and brahmana are not to be abused if they do not swerve from 
the right path; one should not treat with contempt or scold the 
king, one should abide by his order, since (the penalty of) death 
may follow from violating it (king’s order)’. Here the duty of 
obedience is not based on the divine origin of kingship, but on 
the practical wordly ground that an offended king may punish 
with death. Narada 'b doctrine does not lead to the requirement 
of absolute submission and non-resistance to a wicked king. 

It is impossible to hold that the theory of divine right was 
put forward as a counterblast to the theory of social contract. 
The theory of divine right would arise very naturally even in 
the oldest days, while the theory of social contract is the product 
of a more advanced stage of political thought. The theory of 
divine right is not more absurd than the theory of social con¬ 
tract and was popularly held not only in India, but in many 
Christian countries, relying on passages in the Bible such as 
Daniel 4 and Romans 13. 1-7. The theory of divine right was 
circumscribed in India by another theory from very ancient times. 
The cry of the American colonists against England in the 18th 
century was that taxation and representation went hand in hand ; 
that of the ancient Hindu political and dharmasastra writers was 
that taxation and protection went hand in hand (see n, 45). 
Baud. Dh, S. 1.10.1. says 1 the king being hired for the sixth 
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part (that he takes as tax) should protect the subjects’. Yaj. I. 
337 states ‘The king shares half of that evil which the sub¬ 
jects do when not protected by the king, since he takes taxes 
(from the people)’and Yaj. I. 334 lays down that a king who 
protects according to sastras receives the 6th part of the merit 
( punya) of the subjects. Santiparva (57. 44-45) states ‘One 
should abandon six persons like a leaking boat in the ocean viz. 
a teacher who does not explain, a priest who does not Btudy the 
Veda, a king who does not protect &c. ’ Sukraniti 1.121 affirms 
' the gods destroy a king who does not protect, a brahmana who 
does not perform austerities, a wealthy man who makes no gifts.’ 
Vide Vasistha I. 44-46, Gaut. XI. 11, Visnu Dh. S. 111. 28, Udyoga- 
parva 132.12, Santi 67. 27 (4th part of punya), Santi 24. 12 (4th 
part), Santi 72. 20, Asramavasi 3.40, Anusasana 61.34 and 36, 
Kam. II. 10 for the idea that the king receives a part (generally 
6th part) of the pnnya (and also sin) of the people. The king 
had to protect even forest hermits who paid no taxes, as he would 
snare in their punya i3 . Vide Ramayana 111. 6.14. Kalidasa echoes 
this in the Sakuntala II. 13. Adiparva 213. 9 looks upon the king 
who takes the sixth part as tax and affords no protection as the 
arch-sinner in the world. Santi 71. 29 says that the spiritual merit 
that a king gathers by protection according to the sacred code 
yields rewards for him in heaven for ten thousand years. 

From the preceding pages it is clear that the following are 
put forward as the grounds on which the obligation to render 
obedience to the ruler is based: (1) the king has divinity in him, 

(2) the great utility of the ruler affording protection as regards 
life, liberty and property, (3) the fear of punishment (Manu VII. 
22), (4) a primeval contract between the ruler and the people, 
(5) the interdependence of the ruler and the people as parts of 
one organism (viz. the State). Vide Medhatithi on Manu IX. 294 
for this last. 

Who should be king? There were several views on this 
point. One meaning of the word 1 rajan ’ is 1 ksatriya ’, Manu 
(VII. 1) states that he will declare rdjadharmas and in the very 
next verse he employs the word ‘ ksatriya ’ and remarks that a 
ksatriya who has undergone the upanayana samskara (or abhiqeka 
according to some commentators) should afford protection to all 
in his kingdom. Therefore a ksatriya is the most proper person 
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to be a king. Some of the works such as the Rajadharma-kaus. 
tubha, R&janitiprakasa, the Nitimayukha, and Par. M. vol. I. 
pp, 449-451 refer to the discussion in the PurvamlmahBfi 
works on the topic of the Avesti sacrifice. On Jaimini IT. 3. 3 
Sahara and Kumarila hold an elaborate discussion. The Vedic 
texts say ‘raja rajasuyena yajeta’ (‘the Rajasuya should be 
performed by a r&jan ’). Among the numerous constituents 
of that sacrifice there i<: an isti called Avesti, with reference 
to which a vedic passage says ‘ if a brahman a performs avesti ) 
he places the ahuti (offering) for Brhaspati in the middle, 
if a ksatriya performs it the offering to Indra is placed in the 
middle of the offerings &c. ’. The purmpakqa (prima facie view) 
is that the word ‘ rajan ’ applies to any one (whether a brahmana, 
a ksatriya or a vaisya) who protects the people. The .s iddhUbitn 
(the established conclusion) is that in this text the word rajan 
means a ksatriya and that by the other passage about brah- 
manas &e. what is meant is that brahmanas and vaisyas may 
independently perform the Avesti sacrifice, but that only a 
ksatriya can perform the Avesti as part of the Rajasuya rites. 
Sahara makes the interesting remark that in the Andhra country 
the word ‘rajan’ is applied to a man of the ksatriya caste even 
though he does not pursue the occupation of protecting a country 
or a city; while Kumarila observes that persons of all the four 
varnas are seen as rulers of kingdoms. 44 In the literature on 
dharmasastra the word ‘rajan’ is understood in the sense of ‘one 
who rules over or protects a country ’ (i. e. the purvapaksa view 
in the Purvamimahsa). Vide Medhatithi on Manu VII. 1. 
Apararka 4 *(on Yaj. I. 366) remarks “ when he who is not a ksatriya 
performs the work of a ksatriya (i. e, becomes a king) ho should 
do all this (that a ksatriya king has to do) since the maxim is 
‘ that by assuming the position or the work of a particular 
person or thing one receives what is due to that other ’ and the 
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duty of protecting the subjects arises from the fact of taking 
taxes from them. For everyone when giving wealth does so 
with reference to a purpose related to himself and there is no 
purpose except one’s protection that is intended in rendering 
taxes. Hence it is established that whoever receives taxes must 
secure protection of the subjects According to Kulluka the 
word ‘ rajan ’ means 1 any person who is crowned king and pro¬ 
tects the country and capital' and is not used in the sense of ‘ a 
person of the ksatriya caste’. The RajanStiratnakara (p. 2) 
after citing Kulluka and Kamadhenu states that many hold 
that ‘ rajan ’ means ‘ any one who takes upon himself the task of 
protecting the subjects’. The Rajamtiprakasa holds 4 ® a long 
discussion (pp. i 0-15), state' 1 that the word ‘ rajan ’ may have 
three meanings viz. any one who protects people, a ksatriya in 
general or a ksatriya who in crowned and altimately gives it 
as its opinion that the word ‘rajan’ is applied in popular usage 
to any one, whether crowned as king or not, who is the ruler 
of a country. The Vaijay anti on Visnu Dh. S. til. 44 explains 
‘ rajfiam ’ as ‘ of ksatriyas ’ by following the Avesti mc,xim. 

Several brahmana families founded kingdoms and empires, 
Pusyamitra, founder of the Sunga empire, was a brahmana 
( Harivamsa III. 2. 35 ff, E. I. vol. 20 p. 54 ); the Kanvfiyanas, 
who followed the Suhgas, were hrahmanas and so were the 
Vakatakas, the Kadambas (vide Talagunda pillar Inscription 
of Kakusthavarman in E. I. vol. VIII. p. 24 ) and several others. 
Vide H. Eh. vol. H. pp. 122-133 for texts on the question 
as to when a brahmana should follow the profession of arms, 
Manu XII. 100 states that a brahmana who knows the Veda 
deserves to be made a king, a commander-in-chief, the wieldeT 
of the power of punishment. Kumarila’s dictum that persons 
of all varnas are seen to be rulers has been already quoted, 
Gopala the founder of the Pala dynastry of Bengal was a sudra, 
Manu IV. 61 directs a brahmana not to stay in. a country where 
the ruler was a sudra, Medhatithi 47 explains this by saying 
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that the prohibition applies only to a country where all the seven 
high functionaries such as the chief minister, the commander- 
in-chief are of the sudra caste; compare Ap. Dh. S. 1.11.32.18- 
Menu's dictum related to a time when there was hardly 
any sudra king. But the logic of facts was too much for 
Medhatithi who had to twist the plain words of Manu. Medhatithi 
on Manu VIEL 1 remarks that ‘ persons of otheT varnas who 
subsist by the mode prescribed for ksatriyas have power over 
the kingdom and have to protect the people Santiparva 
remarks that whoever protects people from the hordes of dasyus 
and wields the power of punishment according to smrti rules 
must be considered as king. The Harivamsa (III. 3. 6 
* aksatriyasca r&jano viprah sudropajivinah ') and some of the 
Puranas in depicting the awful degeneracy of the Kali age in a 
prophetic strain state that the kings in the Kali age will be 
mostly sudras and that sudra kings will celebrate Asvamedha 
sacrifices. Vide, for example, Matsya 144.40 and 43 and Linga- 
purana 40. 7 and 4 2. Hiouen Thgang notices that in the first 
half of the 7th century A. D. Sind was under a sudra king 
( Beal’s B. R. W. W. vol. II. p. 272 ). 

It was almost a universal rule that a male alone was to be 
the ruler. There appear to have been stray exceptions. The 
Santiparva ( 33.43-46 ) enjoins * 9 upon a conqueror the duty to 
place on the throne of a conquered country the brother, son or 
grandson of the vanquished king and if no prince be available, 
then to crown even the daughter of the late king. The Raja- 
taranginl (V. 249 and VI. 332 ) describes at great length the 
regime of the notorious queens Sugandha (904-906 A. D,) and 
Didda (980-81 A. D.) of Kashmir. In India foT many centuries 
there has been no Salic Law expressly declaring that daughters 
cannot inherit land, though on account of the general position 
of women, the requirements of disturbed times and military 
necessity women did not generally assume the role of sovereigns. 
In a copper-plate grant from Gan jam (of about the 13 th century) 
it is stated that when a certain king named Subhakara died his 
queen ascended the throne and after her her daughter Dandl- 
mab&devl, who is styled ‘ parama-bhattarika-raaharajadhiraja- 
paramesvari ’ ruled the earth for a long time ( E. I. vol. VI p. 133 
at p. 138 ). Whether the grandiloquent titles were deserved by 
the queen or were only the exaggerated effusions of a courtier, 
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it is clear that the widow and daughter of the last male ruler 
succeeded to the throne. The Raghuvamsa ( XIX, 55, 57 ) states 
that the widowed queen of king Agnivarna sat on the throne 
and carried on the government with the help of hereditary 
ministers. 

Apart from conquest and election in rare cases, monarchy was 
hereditary and generally descended by primogeniture. The passage 
from the Satapatha Brahmana (XXL 9.3, 1 and 3) mentioning the 
descent of kingship for ten generations in succession has already 
been referred to (p, 26). Though succession was hereditary 
it was the general rule that the eldest son ascended the throne 
when the reigning monarch died or abdicated. The rights of the 
eldest son or daughter as agqjnst the younger son or daughter 
were very jealously guarded in the vedic age. It has already 
been shown how marrying before one’s eld*r brother or sister 
was condemned in the vedic age and also in the times of the 
smrtis (H. Dh. U. pp. 546-549). Even the Rgveda several 
times refers to jtjnislliija. (rights of seniority) of Indra (Rg. 1.5.6, 
HI. 50,3 ). The Tai. S. II. 2.11,5 states that the gods agreed to 
treat Indra as the ‘ jyestha ’ (the eldest) and Tai. tf. U, 4 * 5.2, 7 
refers to the ancient practice of giving all wealth (of the father) 
to the eldest son. The Ait. Br. 19.4 narrates the story that the 
gods did not accept Indra’s position as the eldest and most 
exalted among them and that Indra then induced Brhaspati to 
perform the Dvadasaha sacrifice for him, whereby he secured 
that position. The Nirukta II. 10 sets out the interesting story 
that Devapi and Suntanu were two brothers, scions of the Kuru 
family, of whom Devapi was the eldest, but Santanu the younger 
one got himself crowned king and so Devapi practised austeri¬ 
ties. The Tesult was that there was a drought in Santanu's 
kingdom for 12 years. The brahmapas said to him ‘ You are 
guilty of having violated dharma in that passing over the eldest 
brother you got yourself crowned. Therefore God does not send 
down rain Then Santanu desired to give the kingdom to Devapi, 
who however said that he would be his purohita and make him 
perform a sacrifice. The Rgveda hymn X. 98 was then composed 
by Devapi for bringing down rain. This story shows how long 
before Yaska the popular belief was that it was a great sin to 
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pass over an elder brother in marriage and other matters and 
doing so brought down the serious displeasure of the gods. Vide 
Brhad-devata VDL 156-157 and VIII. 1-9 for the same story in 
a little greater detail, viz. that Devapi suffered from a skin 
disease, that when Devapi said to the subjects that he did not 
deserve the kingdom and that Santanu should be their king, the 
subjects crowned Santanu as king. When Yayati desired to 
pass over his elder sons Yadu and others because they disobeyed 
him and wanted to make the younger Puru his successor the 
br&hmanas and citizens protested ‘ How can the younger son 
secure the kingdom passing over the elder one 5(1 ’ ? Arjuna 
upbraids Bhimasena who got enraged against Yudhisthira 
* who would act against one’s eldest brother that follows the path 
of dhamia?’ (Sabha 68.8). In the Ramayana 51 Dasaratha 
addresses Rama (H 3.40) : you are born of my eldest queen, 
who is of the same class as myself (i. e. of ksatriya blood )’ and 
Vasistha says to Rama * Among all Iksvakus the eldest son 
becomes the king'; a younger brother is not crowned king 
when the elder exists 1 (II. 110.36). The Ayodhyakapda in 
several places (8.23-24, 101.2) reiterates the idea that all the 
sons of a king do not succeed but only the eldest, although 
the other sons may be equally fit and endowed with qualities. 
Kautilya (I. 17) S2 states that people esteem rulership going 
to the eldest except in the case of some calamity. Manu 
IX. 106 says that by the very birth of the eldest son, a man 
becomes free from the debt he owes to his pitr s and there¬ 
fore the eldest deserves to get everything from the father. The 
R&jadharma-k. (pp. 234-235 ) after quoting the Kalikapurapa 
and the Ram&yana lays down the following propositions: (1) the 
aurasa son of a king alone succeeds in preference to the eleven 
kinds of secondary sons (whether he is junior or senior in age); 
(2) if the son of a junior queen ( of the same caste) is senior by 
birth, he succeeds in preference to the son of the senior queen, 
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who (son ) is younger in age; (3) if two sons are born to two 
queens at the same moment, the son of the senior queen is 
preferred ; (4) if twins are born to the senior queen, the son who 
is born first is to be preferred, 

If the eldest son suffers from a physical or mental defect 
(such as blindness or lunacy) he is to be passed over and his 
younger brother becomes king {vide Manu IX. 201 for grounds 
of exclusion from inheritance), Adiparva 52 109, 25 states that 
Dhrtarastra because he was blind did not succeed to the kingdom. 
Vide also Udyoga 147. 39. The Sukranltisara (1. 343-344) 
states that if the eldest prince suffers from deafness, dumbness, 
blindness, leprosy or impotence he is unfit to rule and that in 
such a case his younger brother or son should succeed. 14 The 
Sukranltisara further points out that by dividing a kingdom 
among the several princes no benefit results, but on the contrary 
the small parts would fall an easy prey to enemies; therefore 
when the eldest alone succeeds he should make his younger 
brothers provincial governors or superintendents over the trea¬ 
sury, horses &c, (I. 346-348). The Rajadharmakaustubha lays 
down a few : additional propositions: (1.) even if the eldest does 
not succeed owing to some mental or physical defect, his son’s 
right will remain intact and R. D. K. quotes the words of the 
fisherman chief to Blilsma in Adi. 100. 92. 5S The Balambhatt! 
on Yaj. I. 309 and Rajanltiprakasa p. 40 say the same. Another 
example is that of Ansuman who became king when his father 
Asamanja was exiled from the state by Sagara for his misdeeds. 
('?,) When a younger son is crowned king because the eldest is 
disqualified, then alter the former’s death his son succeeds and 
not the son of the disqualified eldest son who is born after the 
coronation of the younger {e. g. Yudhisthira deserved the 
kingdom on PanduY. death and not Duryodliana). The Nitiva- 
kyamrta ( sec. 24 p. 249 ) lays down the order of succession ill 
the case of kings as follows: the son, full brother, half-brother, 
uncle, a male of the same family, daughter’s son, a stranger 
(who is either elected or who takes up the kingdom 56 ). 
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Sometimes a king selected a younger son to succeed him. 
There are famous historical examples. The great Gupta Emperor 
Samudragupta though a younger son was nominated by hie 
father Ohandragupta I to succeed and by his brilliant and most 
successful career Samudragupta more than justified the choice. 
Vide the Allahabad Pillar Inscription verse 4 (Gupta Inscrip¬ 
tions p. 6). Similarly Ohandragupta II, though younger, was 
nominated by his father Samudragupta to succeed himself. 
Yayati selected his youngest son Puru because he was devoted 
and obedient and the eldest and other sons disobeyed him. Vide 
Adiparva chap. 75 ff. and above p, 42 . The principle of 
hereditary succession was so strong that even a boy king was 
placed on the throne. Vide Raghu. XVIII. 39. 

In almost all works on rfcjasastra there is a disquisition on 
the qualities that a good king should possess. Vide Kant. VI. 1, 
Manu VII. 32-44, Yaj. I. 309-311 and 334, Sahkha-Likhita 
quoted in R. D. K. III. p. 14 and Rajaniti-prakasa p. 116, 
S&nti 57. 1.2 ff. and 70, K&m. I. 21-22, IV. 6-24, XV. 31, Mana- 
eollSsa II. 1. 1-9 (p. 29), Sukra I. 73-86, Visnudharmotlara II. 3. 
Only one or two passages can be set out here. Yaj. (J. 309-311 
and 334) states ‘a king should have great, energy, should be 
generous, mindful of past (good or bad) turns done by others, 
dependent on those who are advanced (in austerities, knowledge 
and experience), possessed of a disciplined mind, endowed with 
an even temper (in good or bad luck), born of a noble family 
(on both sides), truthful, pure (in body and mind), prompt in 
action, of strong memory, not mean-minded, not harsh (in words 
or acts), observant of the rules of dharmi (as to varnas and 
SSramas), free from vices, talented, brave, clever in concealing 
secrets (or acc. to Bharuchi and Apararka ‘ clever in scenting 
the secrets of his enemies’), guarding the weak points of his 
state, well-taught as regards logic, the science of govern¬ 
ment, the science of wealth and the three vedas. He should be 
forbearing towards hrahmanas, straightforward towards his 
friends, wrathful towards his enemies, and should be (kind) like 
a fathel towards his servants and subjects ’. Manu VII, 32 is 
very similar to Yaj. I. 334. The Mit. says that the qualities 
specified in Yaj. I. 309-311 are antaranga (inward or more essen¬ 
tial ). The 2nd quality ‘ sthula-laksa ’ occurs also in the inscrip¬ 
tion of Rudradaman (E. I, vol. VIII. at p, 44). From I. 312 Yaj. 
states the bahirahga qualities viz. selection of ministers, purohita 
and sacrificial priests, gifts to worthy brahmapas, protection &c„ 
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Kautilya VL 1 contains several lists of the king’s qualities from 
several points of view. First, there is a list of qualities that 
make the king win the heart of the people (or make him approa¬ 
chable) viz. being of a noble family, godly, spirited, consulting 
the aged, virtuous, truthful, not failing in his promises, grateful, 
taking broad views (not pusillanimous), highly enthusiastic, 
not given to procrastination, powerful enough to control his 
feudatories, firm in mind, having a council of ministers of no 
mean calibre, desirous of self-discipline. These are called ‘abhi- 
gamika-gunas' which word occurs in the Palitana plates of 
Dharasena II (of Valabhi) in E.I. vol. XI p. 83 and in the Maliya 
plate of the same king (Gupta Ins. pp. 164,169 ), The Dasakumara- 
carita VIII appears to make a pointed reference to this list 
when it makes a character say that the king (there referred to) 
has in him all the qualities beginning from guod family (sarvai- 
vatma-sampad-abhijanat-prabbrti &e.) Then the intellectual 
qualities he should possess are: desire to learn, study,under¬ 
standing of what is studied and retaining it, reflection, discus¬ 
sion and devotion to the principles accepted after discussion. 
Almost the same qualities of the intellect ( dhi ) are mentioned by 
Kam. IV, 22. Tho word ‘ sakyasamanta ’ (in Kaut, VI. 1) ocours 


also in Agnipurana 239. 4. The qualities that are the different 
aspects of his enthusiasm (or energy) are: valour, non-endurance 
(of the might of others), quickness (of action) and assiduity. The 
same occur in Kam, IV. 23. Then follows a long list of quali¬ 
ties that go to make up the personal endowment of the king 
( atma-sampat ). Gaut. (XI. 2, 4-6) requires that the king should 
do what is right (acc, to sastras) and Bpeak (or decide) rightly, 
should be pure (at heart and externally), should control his 
senses, he possessed of qualified servants and endowed with 
knowledge of the means of policy, should be even-handed towards 
all Mb subjects and look after their welfare. The long list of 
^ankha-likhita agrees more or less with those of Kautilya and 
Yaj. S&ntiparva 70 states that the king should possess 36 quali¬ 
ties, viz. he should not speak bitterly, he should be godly, not 
wicked, not haughty, of agreeable address &c. Kam. I. 21-22 
mentions 19 qualities that lead to the well-equipped personality 
of the king (at mu-samp it ), viz. study of sastra (Dandanlti), 
intellect, serenity, cleverness, boldness, power of comprehension, 
energy, eloquence, firmness, capacity to endure the worries of 
adversities, majesty, purity, kindness, liberality truthfulness, 
gratefulness, noble family, character, self-restraint. Then Mm. 
In IV. 15-19 sets out the qualities called atrmsampat , whicn 
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generally agree with Kautilya’s enumeration (in VI. 1). Acc 
to Kam. IV. 24 liberality, truthfulness and valour are the three 
greatest qualities in a king, who, when endowed with these, 
acquires all other qualities. The Manasollasa (II. 1. 2-7) first 
enumerates 44 qualities such as truthfulness, spiritedness (which 
agree more or less with Kautilya’s enumeration) and then states 
that the five most essential qualities in a king are truthfulness, 
valour, forbearance, liberality and capacity to appreciate the 
worth of others. The A.gnipurana (239. 2-5) enumerates 21 
qualities such as noble family, character &c. In the Parasurama- 
pratapa 96 qualities are enumerated in the Rajavallabhakanda 
(Ms. 239 of V is ram alia g collection II, folio 21b). The Sabhaparva 
5. 107-109 and Ramayana II. 100. 65-67 require the king to avoid 
14 faults viz. atheism, falsehood, hot temper, carelessness, pro¬ 
crastination, not seeing the wise, laziness, addiction to five 
pleasures of sense, considering state matters alone (without 
mantrim), taking counsel with those who do not know politics, 
not starting to do what is decided upon, not guarding secret 
royal policy, not practising auspicious acts, taking up under¬ 
takings on all sides at one and the same time. Vanaparva 251. 
5 says that subjects do not like a king who is very timid, very 
weak, procrastinating, careless and immersed in pleasures on 
account of vices. Sabha 5. 125 states that sleep (by day), lazi¬ 
ness, timidity, hot temper, softness and dilatoriness are six 
calamities in a king. 

The works on dharmasastra and arthas§.stra devote a good 
deal of space to the education of the king and to his moral dis¬ 
cipline. Gaut. XI. 3 requires that the king should have received 
instruction in Trayl (the three Vedas ) and Anvlksiki. This last 
has been differently interpreted by different writers. Kant. I. 2 
says that Anvlksiki comprehends Sankhya, 17 Yoga and Loka- 
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yata and that it examines the relative strength of the three 
other vidyas with reasons, and thereby benefits the world, steadies 
the mind in calamities and prosperity and imparts excellence in 
intellect, speech and actions. It is always the torch of (sheds 
light on) all vidyas, it is the means of (inducing to go in for) 
all undertakings, it is the source of all dharmas. Kautilya 
derives the name from the root ‘ iks ’ with ‘ anu ’ and he takes it 
to mean the science of ratiocination. It is somewhat strange that 
Lokayata is included in Anviksiki, one of the subjects of study 
for the prince. But it appears from the remarks he makes that 
Kaut. uses it only in the sense of logic based on premises derived 
from ordinary experience (loka) though in later literature 
Lokayata came to mean ‘ nastika’ (atheist, materialist ).Acc. s8 


( Continued from Last page ) 

III. 3. 53 and 54 states that the Laukayatikas held the view that conscious¬ 
ness is a quality of the body ( and there is no soul over and above the body ), 
The Tantravartika runs them down as fools and apes (on Jaimini 1. 3. 3 ). 
In the Ramayana Rama asks Bharata not to resort to Lokayatika brahmanas, 
who, though childish, look upon themselves as learned and who relying on 
the knowledge acquired by Anviksiki speak nonsense in spite of the fact that 
there are principal Dharmasastras (that point out the sensible path ). 
sWprfbGRPT WTOTtwr*! t aisTirtgsiWT (tm vtbt: vwnmr/hm n umsrros 
fftxrwifts jyjr: i sf^wr^tfStaRi srw ftrii ft n smvvraivg 

100. 38-39. The Kamasutra (I. 2, 30 ) says that the Laukayatikas hold that 
a karsapana (copper coin ) which one is certain of is better than a niska 
(a gold coin) which is doubtful. IR flft 

<?T3Uvfft35T: • I- -■ 30. Rajas’ekhara in bis Kavyamimahsa p. 37 

(Gaekwad’s O, series, ed. of 1934 ) refers to the opinion of the Laukayatika 
logicians that the consciousness in human beings arises from the bhutas 
( elements ) just as the power of intoxication (in wine ) is due to the mixture 
of several ingredients (none of which may by itself be intoxicating). The 
Nitivakyararta p. 76 remarks " the Lokayatika view leads to the effectuation 
of worldly affairs, for the king is able to uproot the thorns of the country by 
the help of Lokayata". I WPERTCrat fft 

THTT ntS'afiv^SrTg'Eg^tTlft 1 ftlfftrrr. p. 76. Vide J. R. A. S. for 1917 p. 175 
n. 2, article on in ]. A. O. S. 1930 p. 132 ft., H. Dh. vol. II p. 359 n.; 

* Historical Notices of the Lokayatas ’ in the Silver Jubilee vol. of the B. O. 
R. Institute, Poona pp. 386-397. 
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to the Amarakosa, Visvarupa on Yaj. 1. 306, Haradatta on 
Gaut. (XI. 3), Apararka and several others Anvlksikl meanB 
‘Logic’. Acc. to Kam. H, 7 and 11, the Mit. on Yaj. 1.311, 
Sukranlti I, 158 it means ‘AtmavidyS’ (Metaphysics), while 
Sukranlti I. 153 and Rsjanlti-prakasa p. 118 combine the two by 
saying that it is logic that leads on to or is useful for acquiring 
knowledge of the Self. The Nltimayukha (p. 34) includes logic 
and Vedanta in Anvlksikl and MlmahsS and smrtis under 
Trayl. The Barhaspatyasutra (H 5-6) advises the king to follow 
the Laukayatika doctrines at the time of securing artha ( wealth ) 
and the KSpalika-sSstra in achieving his sexual and similar 
desires. 19 

Great divergence of views prevailed as to the vidyas that 
were essential for the education of the king. According to the 
Manusmrti VII. 43, Santi. 59.33, Kaut. I, 2, Yaj. I. 311, Kam. 13. 2, 
Sukranlti I. 152, Agni. 238.8, the subjects for the king’s education 
are four viz., Anvlksikl, Trayl, Varta and Dandaniti. Kaut, 
notes that the school of the Manavas held the view that the 
vidyas were three and regarded Anvlksikl as a special branch of 
Trayl; that the Barhaspatya school was of opinion that they 
were only two, Varta and Dandaniti, since Trayl only acted as 
a screen (to obscure the intellect) of one (the king) who 
wants to know the ways of the world; and the Ausanasas regard¬ 
ed Dandaniti as the only vidya for a king, since according to 
them, the efforts to learn all vidyas are tied down to it (i. e. are 
ultimately intended to lead on to the mastery of Dandaniti). It 
will be seen how the Ausanasas and Barhaspatyas had an 
entirely secular view in the science of government and divorced 
it from the study of sacred books and metaphysics in the case 
of the king. The Dasakumaracarita VIII (that displays a 
deep study of Kautilya) says that the vidyas for the king are four 
( catasro rajavidyas-traylvart&nvlksikldandanitih ). The Barbas- 
patyasutre I. 3 (Dandanitireva vidya ) holds that Dandaniti is 
the only (essential) vidya for the king. Kautilya further 
explains that dharma and its opposite are learnt from the three 
Vedas, viz. S&maveda, Bgveda and Yajurveda, that the 
Atharvaveda and Itihasaveda ( i. e. Itihasa and Pur&na) are the 
other Vedas and that the six Ah gas also (viz. phonetics, ritual, 
grammar, etymology, metrics and astronomy ) are eomprehend- 
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ed in the word ' Tray! 80 Sukraniti 1.155 says that the 14 vidyis 
( enumerated in Yaj. I. 3 ) are comprehended in Trayi. Gaut. XI. 
19 expressly says that in doing his duty of making the people 
observe the rules of the sacred codes the king would have to 
rely on the Veda, Dharmas&stras, the Ahgas, Upavedas and 
Purana. In the Ramayana, Rama and his brothers are often 
spoken of as proficient in the Vedas, Vedangas, in Dhanurveda, 
Gspdharvaveda, Rfijavidyfi &c. (I. 18. 24 and 26, II. 1.20, II. 2. 
34*35, V. 35. 13-14). In the Vanaparva 277. 4 it is said that the 
princes were proficient in the Vedas with their secret doctrine 
and in Dhanurveda. In the Adiparva 221. 72-74 Abhimanyu is 
said to have learned from Arjuna before he became 16 the 
Dhanurveda in four sections, the knowledge of antras, and the 
theory and practice of these. Vide also Anusasana 104.146-147. 
Kharavela in his Hathigumpha Inscription (E. I. vol. XX. p. 79 
11. 2 and 5) states that he learnt Lekha (official correspondence), 
Rtipa ( currency ), Ganana (Accountancy ) and the admini¬ 
stration of justice, when he was the crown prince and also 
Gandharvaveda (music). In the Junagadh Inscription of 
Rudradaman ( E. I. vol. VIH at page 44) the Mah&ksatrapa is 
said to have attained great fame by his deep study, retention, 
and actual practice of grammar, artha (either lexicography or 
politics), music, logic and other vidyis and to have been a fine 
rider of horses, elephants, chariots and a great adept in wielding 
the sword and shield and in wrestling Cl . The personal attain¬ 
ments of Samudragupta (in Gupta Inscriptions No. 1 pp. 12, 
15-16 ) show how thorough the education of at least some princes 
was or at least what the ideal about their education was. Vide 
H. Dh. vol. II. p. 364 for the education of princes and Dr. Beni 
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Prasad's * Theory of Government in Ancient India * p. 218 for 
an ideal course of education for a prince quoted from the 
Buddhist work, Sutralank&ra of Asvaghosa. The NltivSky&mrta** 
adds a long list of the accomplishments which a prince should 
possess viz. all scripts, valuing of jewels, knowledge of arms 
&c. On reading the ideal courses prescribed for the education 
of the prince by ancient Indian writers one cannot help feeling 
that they were probably actuated by the same sentiments that 
are attributed to Socrates by Plato in his ‘ Republic' (tr. by 
Jowett, ed. of 1875, vol. III. p, 357) viz. ‘ Until philosophers are 
kings or the kings and princes of this world have the spirit and 
power of philosophy and political greatness and wisdom meet 
in one and these commoner natures who follow either to the exclu¬ 
sion of the other are compelled to stand aside, cities will never 
cease from ill-no, nor the human race as I believe-and then only 
will our State have a possibility of light and behold the light of 
day &c. ’ The Agnipurana (225.1-4) prescribes that the prince 
should be taught dharmasistra, kamasastra, arthasftstra, science 
of archery (dhanurveda), the various arts and crafts by 
trusted teachers, that he should not be allowed to be associated 
with those who are angry with the king or disrespected by him 
or who are greedy and that if it is impossible to impart good 
qualities to him he should be confined, surrounded by pleasures. 
The princes were sometimes educated in their own capital or 
in a nearby college. Vide H. Dh. vol. II. p. 364. Sometimes, it 
appears, princes went to such famous seats of learning ag 
Taksasila ( vide J&takas ed, by Fausboll II. 87,278,319,323, 400, 
III. 158,168, 415,463). The subjects of study there were the three 
vedas and 18 silpani or vidyas ( Jatakas, vol. II. 87, M. 115 ). 
Kautilya (I. 4) explains that Vgrta is constituted by agricul¬ 
ture, the rearing of cattle and trade ; it benefits (the State) by 
bringing in grain, cattle, gold, baser metals, and free labour; by 
means of vartS the king secures treasury and army whereby he 
brings under control his own side and the enemy. In the 
SabhSparva is 5.79 and Ayodhyak&nda 100.47 it is declared 
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that when the world relies on v5rt& it easily prospers. The 
Santi-parva ( 263, 3 ) gives the warning that this world would 
cease to exist if v&rta was given up, that this world is rooted 
in vSrta and is sustained by the three vedas (68. 35). The 
Vanaparva (150. 30 ) stater, that the whole world is sustained 
by v&rta i. e. by merchandise, mines, trade, agriculture and 
tending cows, she-goats and ewes. The Nitivakyamrta (p. 93) 
after defining varta &s above emphasizes that the king secures 
the abundance of everything when vart& is prosperous and that 
the man who has his own agriculture, milch-cattle, plot for 
growing vegetables and a well in his own house has indeed all 
the pleasures of this world. These quotations indicate what 
importance was attached to agriculture and the economic 
structure of society. The result is that in the Arthas&stra 
economic matters occupy a very large space. 

Kautilya (I. 5) starts by saying that the three vidyas 
( except dandaniti) in the case of the prince depend upon danda, 
that danda in its turn is based upon discipline, which is of two 
kinds, natural and induced (or acquired). Vidyas produce 
discipline ( of the 2nd kind) in him who possesses the qualities 
of intellect specified above. Then he goes on to say that the 
prince should learn the alphabet and arithmetic after his caula 
is performed (in the 3rd year or later ) and after upamyana, he 
should learn the three vedas and anvlksikl from the iistaa 
(those learned in the veda), v&rt& from the heads or superin¬ 
tendents (of the various departments thereof) and dandaniti 
from expounders ( of the rirhja ) and from practical politicians. 
Vide Manu VJ3. 43 ( =Matsya 215. 54 and Agni 225. 21-22) for 
directions as to from whom the prince was to learn the four 
vidyas. Kautilya prescribes that the prince should study 
these up to the 16th year, should then marry and that in order to 
foster the growth of the discipline of the intellect he should 
always associate with those who are advanced in the vidy&s 
enumerated above (after his 16th year) and that the king 
should spend the first part of the day in practising the riding of 
elephants, horses, chariots and in the science of arms and the 
latter part of the day in listening to Itih&sa which comprises 
Pur&na, history, stories, panegyrics, dharmas&stra and artha¬ 
s&stra. A king whose intellect is thus disciplined and who is 
devoted to disciplining his subjects also and to doing good to 
all will be the sole ruler of the earth. The Nltiv&ky&mrta 
(p. 162 ) defines vinaya as ‘ acting with humility towards those 
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who excel in vratas, vidySa and are aged.’ Manu VII. 38-39- 
K&m. I. 19-20 and 59-63, Sukra ]. 92-93 (taken from Kam. 
1,19-20) extol the value and importance of vinaya and waiting 
upon the aged and the learned. Manu ( VII. 40-42 ) states that 
many kings perished with their vast paraphernalia through want 
of discipline while others, though residing in a forest (i. e. 
without an army &c.), gained kingdoms through vinaya, and 
names Vena, Nahusa, Sud&s son of Pijavana and Sumukha 
Nimi as those who perished through lack of vinaya and gives Prthu 
and Manu as examples of those who secured kingdoms through 
vinaya. Matsya 215.53 is the same as Manu VII, 40. Ancient 
Indian writers harp on the education of the prince so much 
because their ideal of kingship was that the king should be a 
rajarqi (a royal sage ). Kalidasa frequently speaks of this e. g. 
in Sakuntala II. 14 and Ragliuvamsa (I. 58). They wore 
aware, like Socrates, that until either philosophers became 64 kings 
or kings philosophers States will never succoed in remedying their 
short-comings (vide p. 50 above). Not only was an extensive 
course of intellectual training prescribed for the king, but both 
dharmasastra and arthadSstra works strongly and frequently 
insist upon the necessity of moral discipline and the right direct¬ 
ion of the emotions and will in the case of the king. 

Kautilya (1. 6) emphasizes that control of the organs of 
sense is the cause of (proficiency in) vidyas and discipline 
should be attempted by giving up the six enemical tendencies 
viz. lust, hot temper, greed, vanity ( mam ), haughtiness or 
insolence ( mada ), overjoy. He says that (the whole purpose or 
insistence of ) all sastras is the restraint of the senses, that even 
a supreme ruler of the whole earth up to its four borders whose 
senses are not under control will at once perish and cites two 
examples on each of these six tendencies, viz. Dandakya. 
Bhoja who attempted to rape a brShmana girl through lust and 
perished with his kingdom and kinsmen and Karala king of 
Videha; Janamejaya (perished) who attacked brahnmnas 
through hot temper and Talajangha who did so against the 
Bhrgus; Aila who exacted through greed excessive taxes from 
persons of the four varnas and Ajabindu, the king of Sauvlra; 
Ravana who did not restore another’s wife through his conceit 
and Duryodhana who did not give even a part from his kingdom; 
Dambhodbhava who despised all beings through his insolence and 


64. The word ' philosopher' used by Plato has not the narrow mean¬ 
ing oi modern times. 
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Arjuna of the Haihaya dynasty ; Vatapi through overjoy when 
he attacked Agastya and also the oligarchy of the Vrsnis when 
they attacked Dvaip&yana ,e . These six evil tendencies are 
called iatru-md-mrga or ari-sadvarga. Kautilya adds that by the 
conquest of these six evil tendencies Jamadagnya (Parasurama) 
and Ambarisa enjoyed the earth for a long time. Kam. (I. 55- 
58) and Sukra. I. 144-146 give six of the twelve examples of 
Kaut. and Kam. L 58 is the same as the last verse of Kautilya 
I. 6. Vide M&rkandeya 27. 12-13. In the V&savadattS. of 
Subandhu (Hall’s ed. pp. 273-276) there is a long list of the 
kings of antiquity (Pururavas, Nahusa, Yayati, Sudyumna, 
Nala and nine others) who suffered owing to some failing or 
other in themselves. The Udyogaparva (74. 13-18) mentions by 
name 18 kings who by their evil career destroyed themselves, 
their friends and relatives (such as Mud&varta of the Haihayas, 
Janamejaya of the Nlpas, Bahula of Talajanghas, Dhautamulaka 
of tho Clnas). This shows that Cina does not probably stand for 
modern China in the epic. Manu VII. 44 ( = Matsya 215. 55) also 
emphasizes tho necessity for the king incessantly to curb the 
senses and not to fall a prey to vices arising from kama and Icrodha. 
Manu (VH 45-48) enumerates ten vicious tendencies due to 
kama (desire for pleasures) viz. hunting, gambling, sleep by day, 
finding fault (with others), women, drunkenness, (excessive 
indulgence in) dancing, singing and instrumental music, and 
aimless wandering; and eight vicious tendencies due to krodha 
(hot temper) viz. tale-hearing, violence, treachery, envy, slander, 
(improper) seizure of property, reviling and assault. Manu 
further declares (VII. 50) that among the vices due to kama, 
drinking wine, gambling, women and hunting are the most 
harmful, each preceding one being worse than each succeeding 


65. Most of these stories occur in the Mahabharata, Puranas, and 
Buddhist works. Vide Jolly’s ed. of the Kautiliya voJ. II. p. 5. But the story 
of the Vrsnis and Dvaipayana is not known. For Janamejaya (different 
from the descendant of Arjuna, the Pandava) incurring the sin of brabmana- 
killing, vide Sinti 150. 3. For Arjuna (called Kartavlrya) king o{ Haihayas, 
vide Sabhaparva 22. 24, Vanaparva 115. 12, Anusasana 153. 3 ff, Santi 
49. 35 ff. and Asvamedhikaparva 29, Matsyapurana 43, Vayu 94. For Agastya 
and Vatapi vide Vanaparva 96, In the Markandeya the instances of kings 
that came to grief through kama, krodha, lobha &c. are different except that 
of Aila (chap. 27. 14-17). For Dambhodbhava vide Sabbii 22. 24 and 
Udyoga 96. 7 (cr. ed. 94. 7). For the story of Danda who raped a maiden 
of the Bhrgu family vide Ramayana VII. 80-81. Dandakya Bhoja is men¬ 
tioned (along with Havana and Kicaka) by the Kimasutra 1. 2. 44 - 45 . 
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one and (VII. 52) that among the vices due to hot temper, caus¬ 
ing physical injury, reviling and deprivation of wealth are the 
worst. Manu (VII 52) has a sly hit that these seven vices are 
more or less prevalent among kings ( sari<atraivanusanginah ) and 
therefore the only choice is that of the lesser or least of evils 
Kautilya (VUI. 3) has a lengthy disquisition on the views of his 
predecessors about the relative harmfulness of the three vices 
due to hot temper and of the four due to kania and states his own 
opinion that artlmlusaria meaning loss of the means of livelihood 
by gifts, exactions (by the king), loss or abandonment of pro¬ 
perty is more harmful than reviling and. dandaparusya is more 
harmful than arthadusana. He points out the benefits derived 
from hunting viz. exercise, the disappearance of phlegm, bile, 
fat and sweat, the acquisition of skill in aiming at stationary and 
moving bodies, the ascertainment of the minds of beasts when 
they are provoked and occasional travel.*' These are echoed, 
almost in the same words by Karo. XIV. 25 and in the Sakuntala 
(H. 25) by Kalidasa. Vide Sabha 68. 20, Udyoga 33. 92 for the 
seven principal vices. Kam. (XIV. 6 and 7) enumerates the 
three vices of hot tempeT and the four of kama and holds an 
elaborate discussion on their respective demerits. He defines 
arthadusana ( XIV. 17 ) somewhat differently ( viz. as the aban¬ 
doning of an important object or of great wealth in order to show 
that what really merits blame is not so). Vide the Visnudharmot- 
tara U.65.12-15 for the two meanings of arthadusana 67 . Kam. does 
not agree that hunting has many good points in its favour and 
advises the king to prepare a separate well-guarded hunting 
ground of one-half yojnm in length and breadth if he really 
desires to hunt (XIV. 28-42 ). The .Manasollasa ( vol. H ) in 
the 15th chaptor of the 4th virhsati deals with hunting as a sport 
for kings and points out how a forest is to be preserved for 
royal hunting and how it is to be guarded and enumerates 31 
methods of hunting. Kam. warns the king who wants to retain 
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his kingdom against fondness for women ( XIV. 57-58). He 
further says that a king may even indulge in fondness for 
women and may even drink moderately, but he must totally 
avoid gambling and hunting {XIV. 65). Kautilya regards 
gambling as the worst of the vices for a king (VIII. 3 last 
sentence in prose ). In the Dasakumaracarita ( VIII) there is an 
elaborate (but ironical) description of the mental and other 
benefits derived from the four principal vices due to kama. 
Kam. I. 54 states that hunting, gambling and wine in the case 
of kings must be condemned, since calamities befell Pandu, Nala 
and the Vrsnis (respectively ) by being addicted to these. Even 
an ideal king like Rama was fond of hunting. Sukra (I. 332-333) 
points out that hunting has much in its favour, but there is one 
great defect in it viz. slaughter of animals. Sukra (I. 109-119 ) 
denounces gambling, drinking and fondness for women as the 
worst of vices and points out that Indra, Dandakya, Nahusa and 
Ravana came to grief through their passion for women (I. 114 ) 
and that a king who is excessively fond of dancers, singers, 
courtesans, wrestlers, eunuchs and men of low birth falls an 
easy prey to his enemies (I. 128). Kam. (I. 40-46, which are 
almost the same as Sukra I. 102-107 ) gives a poetic description 
of how animals like the deer, the elephant, the moth, the fish 
and the bee meet death or become confined by extreme attach¬ 
ment to one only out of the five objects of sense and emphasizes 
that man who can and does enjoy all the pleasures of the five 
senses must practise great restraint. 
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DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
THE RULER. 

All works are agreed that the first and foremost duty of 
the king is the protection of subjects. Santiparva (68.1-4) 
notes that all the seven expounders of polity ( rajasastraprane- 
tarah) named by it extol protection as the highest dharma of 
the king. Manu VII. 144 states that the protection of subjects 
is the highest dharma and Kalidasa in Raghuvamsa 14.67 
alludes to this dictum of Manu. Protection consists in punishing 
internal aggression (such as by thieves and robbers and by 
persons who invade a man’s rights) and in meeting external® 8 
aggression. Vide quotation from Brhaspati below. Gautama 
( X. 7-8) prescribes that the special responsibility of the king 
is to protect all beings, to award just punishment and that he 
has to protect the several varnas and asramas according to the rules 
of sastra and to bring them round to the path of their proper 
duties when they swerve from it (XI. 9-10). Vasistha (19. 1-2 ) 
states that the wise say that protection is a life-long saflra in 
which he has to give up fear and softness of heart. Vas. 19. 7-8 
and Visnu Dh. S. III. 2-3 are similar to Gaut. XI. 9-10. The 
Santiparva (23.15) repeats a gathu of Brhaspati ‘ As a snake 
swallows mice lying in holes, so the earth swallows these two 
viz. a king who does not fight (an invader) and a brahmana 
who does not go on a journey (for acquiring knowledge from 
famous teachers l® 8 ". Manu IX. 30C> states that the king pro¬ 
tecting his subjects according to the sastra and meting out 
punishment to those who deserve it performs every day sacrifices 
in which the fees are one hundred thousand cows (i. e. he 
secures the spiritual reward of very solemn sacrifices). Yaj. L 335 
is to the same effect. Kautilya also lays emphasis on the duty 
to keep the varnas and asramas to their duties ‘ Therefore the 
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king should not allow the people to swerve from their duties. 
He, who keeps dharma intact (without breach), enjoys bliss 
in this world and the next Narada 69 (prakfrnaka 33 ) states 
* His duty is to protect the subjects, to (honour or) listen to the 
aged and the wise, to look into the disputes of people and to be 
energetic in his functions as king Sukra (L 14) says that 
the highest dharma of the king is to protect the subjects and to 
put down the wicked, According to Atri (verse 28), 70 to punish 
the wicked, to honour the good, to increase the treasury in the 
right way, to deal impartially with litigants and to protect 
the kingdom—these five are declared to be sacrifices in the 
case of kings. The Visnudharmottara (III. 323. 25-26 ) refers 
to the five sacrifices in very similar words. In Santi 77. 33 the 
king’s duty to restrain brahmanas from engaging in unworthy 
actions is specially emphasized. These passages establish that 
the principal duties of the king were conceived to be to protect 
the subjects, to see that the rules of varnas and asramas were 
carried out by them, to punish the wicked and to do justice. 

The duty to protect involved fighting and probable death- 
Therefore the ancient works on dharma-sastra always insist that 
it is the duty of the ksatriya to fight and that death on tho 
battlefield is to be his highest ideal. Manu (YH 87-89) enjoins 
upon the king, when protecting his subjects against invasion, not 
to run away from battle and promises heaven as the reward 
for kings who die fighting in battle. Yaj. I. 324 holds forth the 
same reward for all soldiers who are killed in battle. Vide 
Strlparva 2.16 and 18 and 11.8-9. The Bhagavadgtta (H. 31-37) 
most solemnly declares that there is nothing higher for a 
ksatriya than a righteous war, that a ksatriya’s duty requires 
him not to quail in battle, that if he dies in battle he goes to 
heaven and if he survives he rules over the world, that he should 
fight as a duty without caring for gain or loss, victory or defeat 
and if he fights with this attitude no Bin attaches to him. Santi- 
parva 78. 31 states that just as those who join in the bath of the 
king at the end of the Asvamedha are purified of all sins, no all 
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soldiers (of whatever caBte and on whatever Bide ) killed in battle 
become pure by the destruction of their Bins. Manu (VII. 94-95) 
sets out the results for a soldier when he flees from the battlefield 
Parasara 71 III. 37 says “Two men pierce the orb of the sun (i. e. 
reach heavenly worlds) viz. an ascetic endowed with Yoga and 
a soldier killed while facing the enemy ” and the following verses 
{III. 38ff) dilate upon how the slain warrior is waited upon in 
heaven by divine damsels. A verse of the Itgveda X. 154. 3 
{ = Atharva 18, 2.17) appears to hold that warriors losing life 
in battle reap the same rewards that those who make gifts of a 
thousand cows in sacrifices secure. 7 * It is probably this passage 
which Kautilya has in mind when in X. 3 he refers to the Veda 
for inciting the soldiers to fight without regard to life. Ap. Dh. 
S. (II. 10. 26. 2-3) states that a king, who strives to recover the 
wealth of brahmanas (stolen by thieves) and dies in the effort, 
is said to perform a sacrifice, in which his body is the sacrificial 
post and the fees are incalculable and that other valiant men 
losing life in fighting for a (good) cause are in a similar position. 
To die fighting for the protection of cows and brahmanas is 
specially commended (vide Santi 21. 19 and 77. 28 and 30). The 
Vianudharmasutra III. 44-46 prescribes ‘there is no duty for 
kings equal to losing one’s life in battle; those who meet death 
in protecting a cow, a brahmana, a king, a friend, their own 
wealth and their wife enter heaven as also those who meet death 
in preventing confusion of varnas (caused by adultery &c.). ’ 
On the eve of battle the great warrior Bhlsma says to his officers 
‘ it is a sinful act for a ksatriya to die in his house from some 
disease; the ancient code of conduct for him is that he should 
meet death from steel ’ (Bhlsmaparva 17. 11). The same idea is 
presented in Salyaparva 5. 32, Santi 97. 23 and 25. 

Kamandaka 7 * (V. 82-83) makes it clear that the subjects 
require protection against the king’s officers, thieves, enemies of 
the king, royal favourites (like the queen and the princes) and 
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the greed of the king himself. As an extension of the king's 
duty to protect, the works lay down that it is his duty to support 
students, learned brahmanas, and sacrificers. 71 Vide Gaut. X. 
9-12, XVIII. 31, Kaut. II. 1, Anusasana 61. 28-30, Santi 165. 6-7, 
Visnudharmasutra III. 79-80, Manu VII. 82 and 134, Yaj. I. 
315 and 323 and III. 44, Matsya 215. 58, Atri 24. The Hindu 
kings of ancient and medieval India followed this advice with 
great liberality for centuries and the subject has already been 
treated in vol. H. pp. 113, 856-864. The functions of Government 
were not supposed to end with the maintenance of peace and order, 
but Government, must be an instrument of the diffusion of culture. 
The king is also called upon to support helpless and aged people, the 
blind, the cripple, lunatics, widows, orphans, those suffering from 
diseases and calamities, pregnant women by giving them medi¬ 
cines, lodging, food and clothing according to their requirements 75 . 
Vide Vas. 19. 35-36, Visnudharmasutra III. 65, Matsya 215. 62, 
Agni 225. 25, Adiparva 49. 11, Sabha 18. 24, Virataparva 18. 24, 
Santi 77.18. The Rajanlti-prakasa (pp. 130-131) quotes 7 ' the 
Visnudharmottara requiring the king to honour and protect chaste 
women (pativratas) and Sankha-Likhita to the effect that even 
ksatriyas and vaisyas who cannot maintain themselves by the 
methods prescribed by the sastras for them should approach the 
king who should help them with the means of livelihood and they 
should work for the king in the manner laid down for them and 
that sudras also should apply their skill and crafts for the benefit 
of the king when so maintained. 77 Medhatithi on Manu V. 94 
states that when a king supports his subjects in a famine by 
distributing food from his treasury no question of his being in 
mourning would come in the way. These provisions for the old, 
the blind, the widows, orphans and helpless persons and for the 
relief of unemployed ksatriyas, vaisyas and sudras strike one as 
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rather modern in tone. In many modern countries the State 
has become the means of providing services for the greater part 
of its subjects, not only armed forces and the police, but social 
services such as education, public health, medical attendance, 
insurance against unemployment, old age, widowhood, and 
orphanage, relief of poverty &c. In ancient India, though there 
were naturally no Acts of Parliament guaranteeing the above 
services to the subjects, public opinion, the views of eminent 
writers and the practice of the test kings created an atmosphere 
in which it was thought that it was imperative for the king 
representing the State and its resources to encourage learning, to 
care for the blind, the decrepit, the old and the widowed and to give 
employment to those who were unemployed, Asoka constructed 
hospitals for men and animals (2nd Rock Edict at Kalsi in 
C. 1.1, vol. 1, p. 28), alms-houses, rest houses, watering places, 
shady trees on the highways and irrigation works, visited and 
supported the aged (8th Girnar Rock Edict in C. 1.1. p. 15). In 
the 2nd century B. C. Kharavela, emperor of Kalinga, declares in 
his Hathigumpha Inscription (E. I. vol. XX p. 71 at p. 86) that 
in the very first year of his reign he constructed embankments 
round the Khiblra lake in the Kalinga capital and renovated all 
public gardens. Rudradaman in the 2nd century A. D. repaired 
the Sudarsana lake at groat cost from his own treasury without 
levying fresh taxes or benevolences ( pranaya ) or forced labour. 
The Anusasanaparva says that good kings should 79 construct 
meeting halls, prapas, tanks, temples and lodging places for 
brahinanas. The Matsyapurana 215. 64 remarks that the king 
should give to those who stay in hermitages food, oil and pots. 
Vide Ap. Dh. S. II. 2. 4. 21 and Haradatta thereon as to provision 
for sudra guests. It is quite possible that these rules of the texts 
were not literally followed by all kings, but it is well-known 
how even legislative enactments are carried out by the subordi¬ 
nate staff in all countries including those of the West. One has 
only to turn to Dickens’‘Oliver Twist’ for some indication of 
the administration of Poor Laws and work-houses in England 
about a hundred years ago. 

As regards the king’s daily routine Kaut. I. 19, Manu VH. 
145-147, 216-226, Yaj. L 327-333, Sukranlti I. 276-285, Agnipurana 
235, Visnudharmottara 11.151, Bhagavata X.70.4-l7,Nitipraks6ikS 
Vm. 9 ff, Rajanitiprakasa pp. 153-169 and other works lay down 
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detailed rules, which have been already set out (H. of Dh. vol. II 
pp. 805-806). Every day on rising from his bed the king was 
advised (by Mann VH. 37) to wait upon brahmanas learned in 
the three Vedas and endowed with wisdom and to abide by their 
directions. Vas. I. 39-41, Gaut. XI. 13-14 say the same. In 
giving this advice exaggerated claims were made for brahmanas 
which have been already set out before. Vide H. Dh. vol. 11 
pp. 135-136 and Anusasana 33. 2-8. The king was also expected 
to show himself to all people every day (Ayodhya 100. 51, 
Sabha 5. 90 ) 79 . 

An extremely high ideal was placed before the king by the 
Kautiliya, the Mahabharata and other works. In the Artha- 
sastra I. 19 Kautilya 8C ‘ proclaims the magnificent ideal ‘ in the 
happiness of the subjects lies the happiness of the king, in their 
welfare lies his welfare; the good of the king does not consist 
in what is pleasing to himself, but what is pleasing to the 
subjects constitutes his good Similar words occur in the 
Visnudharmasutra III. last verso, 61 The Mahabharata (Santi 69. 
72-73) purports to quote two verses of Ahgiras (i.e. Brhaspati), 
one of which says ‘ of what use is tapas to that king or of what 
use are even sacrifices to him who has well looked after his 
subjects ? He is surely one who knows all dharmas.’ Kautilya 
compares the king to the performer of a sacrifice, in which his 
irrata 88 (in the case of the sacrificer observances about food, 
scratching the body <fec.) consists in being ever active, the 
sacrifice consists in issuing orders for carrying out the business 
(of the State ), the sacrificial fee (that the king pays) is his 
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69. 72-73. These words remind one of the famous proclamation of 
Queen Vfctorla in 1857 (called an impossible charter by a notably energetic 
but retrograde Viceroy ) which breathes the same high and noble sentiments 
’ in their prosperity will be our strength, in their contentment our security 
and in their gratitude our best reward ’. 

82. Vide Ap. Sr. X. 12-15, Baud. Sr. VI. 6 for long lists of observances 
(vratas ) some of which are set out in H, Dh. vol. II, pp. 1139-1140 and 
ibid, p. 1135 for the bath of the sacrificer. 
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impartiality to all (lit. behaving in the same way to all), and 
his coronation corresponds to the bath of the person who is 
consecrated for a sacrifice. Santiparva es ( 56. 44 and 46 ) and 
Nltiprakasika VIII. 2 declare that a king like & pregnant woman 
should not do what is pleasing to him, but what would conduce to 
the good of the people and the ancient dharma for a king is to 
keep the subjects contented. In Santi 90. 1 and 5 it is said ' the 
king is there for the upholding of dharma and not for acting as he 
likes and that all beings have to depend on dharma which in its 
turn depends on the king In Udyogaparva 118. 13-14 a king 
exclaims ‘ the wealth I possess is for the benefit of the urban and 
rural population and not for my own enjoyment; for, that king 
who at his sweet will gives away what ( really is not his but) 
belongs to others does not become endowed with spiritual merit 
nor with fame ’. King Marutta is warned by his grand-mother 
in the Markandeya 84 ( 130. 33-34 ) that the king’s body is not 
meant for pleasures but for undergoing great trouble in protec¬ 
ting the earth and carrying out his duties. Ancient writers 
loved to dwell upon the rule of the king as paternal. Kaut. 
II. 1 states that the king should favour like a father those who 
are outside the rules for remission of taxes. Yaj. I. 334 requires 
the king to be like a father to his subjects and servants. Vide 
Santi 139. 104-105 for the same idea. 85 In the Ramayana II. 2. 
28-47 and V. 35. 9-14 the virtues of the prince Rama are 
set out in great detail, where it is said that Rama behaved like 
a father (n. 2. 39), that he sympathized with the people in 
their sorrows and was pleased like a father when the subjects 
celebrated festivals. The Ramayana 88 III. 6. 11 declares that 
it would be a great adharrna, on the part of that king who takes a 
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sixth part of the produce (of fields) and does not protect his 
subjects as if they were his children. These sentiments are 
echoed by classical poets like Kalidasa in the Sakuntala V. 5 
and VI. 23 and the Raghuvamsa (I. 24 ). In the Harsa- 
carita (V) the dying king Prabhakaravardhana consoles his 
young and favourite son Harsa by exhorting him to reflect over 
the idea that kings are to be deemed to have relatives in their 
subjects and not merely in agnates. 96a Asoka also in his 
Edicts harps on the paternal relation ‘ all men are my 
children ’ (the first separate Jaugadh Edict, C. I. I. vol I 
pp. Ill and 114). 

There were, it appears, several grades of rulers from the 
most ancient times. The word rdjan occurs in numerous places 
in the Rgveda. It is applied to such gods as Mitra and Varuna 
(Rg. Vn. 64. 2), Varuna ( Rg. I. 24. 12 and 13, X. 173. 5). 
It appears to be used in two senses, viz. (1) ‘ king ’ as in Rg. 
1. 65. 7, III. 43. 5 (‘will you make me the protector of people, the 
king, O Indra ’), IV. 4. 1, IX. 7. 5, X. 174. 4 ) and (2) ‘ noble ’ as 
in Rg. IX. 10. 3, X. 78. 1, X. 97. 6 (‘ where the plants come 
together as nobles in an assembly ’ rajanah sarmtaviva ). In Rg. 
VIII. 21. 18 it is said 87 * Citra who gave thousands and ten 
thousands is the only king, others are only Bmall chiefs along 
the bank of the Sarasvatl ’. The word ‘ samraj ’ is known to 
the Rgveda and is used as an epithet of Varuna (in Rg. VI. 68. 9) 
and of Indra (in Rg. VIII. 16. 1 ) and the word s&rhrajya also 
occurs in relation to Varuna in Rg. I. 25. 10. In Rg. VIII. 37. 3 
Indra is said to be sole ruler of the world ( ekarut ). It is not un¬ 
likely therefore that the idea of an emperor who had suze¬ 
rainty over several kings was known, though it is possible that 
in Rg. VIII. 37. 3 the word is used only in a metaphorical sense. 
In Rg. VII. 83. 7-8 87 * it is said that ten kings though they 
formed a confederacy could not vanquish king Sudas and that 
in the ten kings’ battle ( daiarajne) Indra and Varuna helped 
Sudas who was surrounded by them on all sides. A very large 
number of kings is mentioned by name in numerous places in 
the Rgveda (e. g. I. 53. 8 and 10, I. 54. 6, 1.100. 17, VII. 33. 2, 
VIII. 3. 12, VIU, 4. 2 ). Besides these it appears that there were 
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tribal chiefs or governments of such clans or tribes as the 
Anus, Druhyus, Turvasas, Purus, Yadus ( Rg. I. 108. 8, all in 
the plural, VJI, 18. 6 and VIII. 6. 46). But sometimes these 
words are used in the singular, when they mean ‘ a king or 
chief of that clan ’. Vide Rg. VIH. 4. 7, V1H. 10.5, IV. 30.17. In 
the Atharvaveda III. 4.1 (may you shine forth as the sole ruler of 
men) that word (ekarat ) is used in its literal sense and in Atharva 
VI.98.1 (may 87b Indra conquer and may he never be defeated, may 
he shine as the overlord among kings) the idea of an emperor 
( adhirajn) is clearly set forth. In Rg. X. 128. 9 88 the word ‘ adhi- 
raja’ must be taken in tho same sense. The Atharvaveda speaks 
of an Ugra which word seems to mean a formidable king ( or 
emperor ) ‘ Then you chase away disease as a. formidable ( king ) 
who is in the midst (of many kings presses hard each of them) ’ 
IV. 9. 4. In the Atharvaveda III. 4. 3 it is said ‘May the ugra see 
a lot of tribute ’. In Rg. X. 34. 8 the word ugra has probably 
the same sense viz. * a formidable king In the Tai. S. II. 6. 2. 2 
it is said that men are held (supported or restrained) by the king 
(tasmad rajna manusya vidhrtah). In the Tai. S. I. 8. 10. 2 
occur 811 the words in the arid formula recited in the Rajasuya 
‘ May the gods extract for men great power, groat overlordship, 
great sovereignty over people; this, O Bharatas, is your king, 
while Soma is king of us brahmanas ’. The exact relation of the 
two words ‘ adhipatya ’ and ‘ janarajya ’ is not clear. Similar 
words occur in Vaj. S. IX. 40 and X. 18 and in Kathaka XV. 5, In 
the Ait. Br. (39.1) it, ie said 80 that ‘whoever desires the king to attain 
supremacy over all kings, to attain to the rank of emperor...and 
desires that he be the supreme ruler, the sole emperor (ekarat) of the 
whole earth bounded by the sea up to its very extremities should 
be consecrated and crowned with the Airnlra Mnhahhiseka after 
making him take an oath.’ In this passage the meanings of the 
words ‘bhaujya’, ‘sv&rajya’, ‘ vairajya ’ and 1 paramesthya ’ in 
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relation to sovereignty over people are not clear. They are 
probably hyperbolical and grandiloquent words to convey sup¬ 
reme power. Even a brahmana, according to vedic texts, may 
perform the Vajapeya if he desires ‘ svarajya ’ which meanB super¬ 
eminence. Paramesthin means ‘ Prajapati ’ and so parame9thya 
simply means godlike power. Further there is no apparent 
reason why, after rising high from samrajya to ‘ paramesthya ’ 
there should be a descent to mere ‘ rajya ’ and ‘ maharajya ’. 
Sayana 91 takes ‘rajya* and ‘maharajya’ at the end of the 
passage as referring to the position of the king in the 
next world. This is rather far-fetched. Jayaswal (in ‘ Hindu 
Polity ’, part 1 pp. 89-90 and p. 133) takes these words to 
mean ‘ the Bhaujya constitution &c. ’ relying on the occurrence 
of the Bhojas in Asoka’s Rock Edicts V and XilL and in Khara- 
vela’s Inscription, on the appearance of Bhojas as rulers in 
Western India and the town of Bhuj in Cutch and ‘ vairajya ’ as 
kingless system and ‘svarajya’ as ‘self-ruling system’; but this is 
all unwarranted and is a fair sample of the way in which some 
of Jayaswal’s theories are built up. It passes one’s understanding 
how a paramount sovereign is promised vairajya (in Jayaswal’s 
sense ) in the Ait. Br. In the Rgveda ( V. 66. 6 ) we have the 
word ‘ svarajya ’ (which probably means the same thing as 
‘ svarajya ’) in ‘ Let us strive for an all-embracing sovereignty, 
which will afford protection to many ’ 9E . In the Satapatha 
Brahmana the distinction between a king (rajan) and an emperor 
is very clearly expressed as follows: ‘ For, by offering the 

Rajasuya. he becomes king and by the Vajapeya he becomes 
emperor; and'the office of king is the lower and that of emperor 
higher’ (V. 1. 1. 13 ). Satapatha IX. 3. 4. 8 contains the same 
idea again. In Satapatha I. 6. 4. 21 it is said ‘ before the slaying 
of Vrtra he was Indra, it is true; but after slaying Vrtra he 
became Mahendra, even as a king (rajan) becomes a maharaja 
after obtaining victory These passages are sufficient to establish 
that the idea of a suzerainty extending over many kingdoms was 
known in the times of the Rgveda and had been fully developed 
before the composition of the Aitareya and Satapatha Brahmanas. 
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The Aitareya Brahmana mentions by name twelve emperors of 
ancient India and the Satapatha thirteen (XUI. 5. 4. 1-19 ). 
Panini explains ( V. 1. 41-42) ‘ sarva-bhauma ’ as ‘ the lord of the 
whole earth The Amarakosa states that the words ‘ raj 
‘ parthiva ‘ ksmabhrt ‘ nrpa ’, ‘ bhupa ’ and ‘ mahlksit ’ are 
synonyms and mean ‘ king that a king before whom all 
feudatories humble themselves is styled ‘ adhlsvara’, ‘cakravartin’, 

‘ sarvabhauma ’ i. e. these three last words are synonyms. The 
word ‘cakravartin’ is derived 98 by Kslrasvamin as ‘one who wields 
lordship over a circle of kings ’ or ‘ who makes the circle (i. e. 
kingdom ) abide by his orders’. The word ‘ cakravartin ’, though 
not so ancient as ‘ sarvabhauma ’, has been employed from very 
ancient times. The Maitrl Upanisad 1. 4 mentions 94 15 cakra- 
vartins. The Rajanltiprakasa (p. 58) quotes 95 a passage from 
the Samavidhana Brahmana (III. 5. 2) ‘ the priest should perform 
the coronation with the Ekavrsa Saman for that king whom he 
desires to be the sole ruler and whose circle of territory ( he doec 
not desire) to be overwhelmed ( by an enemy ) ’. Here probably 
is one of the earliest references to the derivation of the word 
cakravartin. In the Mahavagga (Selasutta, S. B. E. vol, X p. 102 ) 
Lord Buddha is made to say ‘ I am a king, an incomparable, 
religious king ( dharmaraja ); with justice (dhammena) 1 turn 
the wheel, a wheel that is irresistible ’. Here the idea of the 
secular cakravartin is carried into the moral and spiritual sphere. 
In the Nanaghat Inscription (of about 200 B. C.) occurs the word 
* apratihatacakasa ’ (i. e. —cakrasya). Vide A S W I, vol. V. p. 50 at 
p.60. Kharavela is styled Kalihga-cakravartin in the Manchapuri 
record of his chief queen (E. I. vol. XX p. 86n), ‘supavatavijaya- 
caka’ (supravrttavijayarcakra, in 1. 14) and ‘ pavata-caka ’ 
(pravrtta-cakra in l. 17 ) of his Hathigumpha Inscription ( E. I. 
vol. XX at pp. 88-89 ). Kautilya (IX. 1 ) defines the land of the 
cakravartin 99 as the territory on the earth spreading towards the 
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north from the sea to the Himalaya, which is a thousand yojanas 
in extent when measured in a straight line. The same idea 
occurs in the Kavyamimamga of Rajasekhara (p. 92). Kautilya 
also employs the expression * caturanto raja ’ ( a king of the earth 
up to its fouT boundaries). Santi-parva 87 speaks of a ruler 
who brings the whole earth under one umbrella. On the birth of 
Harsa, the chief astrologer told his father Prabhakaravardhana 
that the boy would be the leader of the seven cakravartins 
(Haraacarita IV). In some works the six cakravartins are said 
to be Mandhata, Dhundhumara, Hariscandra, Pururavas, Bharata, 
Kartavlrya. The Sabhaparva (15, 15-16 ) mentions five emperors 
of old viz. Yauvanasva ( Mandhata), Bhaglratha, Kartavlrya, 
Bharata and Marutta. Vide Dr. N. N. Law’s 1 Aspects of Ancient 
Indian Polity ’ pp. 17-21 for exhaustive lists of ancient emperors, 
from the Mahabharata, the Satapatha Brahmana and other works. 
This ideal of cakravartin was set before them by all ambitious 
and energetic Indian rulers from ancient times. The result was 
that constant wars took place. We have a galaxy of historical 
emperors that emulated such mythical heroes and emperors as 
Mandhata and Bharata and practically realized the ideal. To 
name only a few, Candragupta, Asoka, Pusyamitra, Bhavanaga of 
the Bharasivas, Pravarasena Vakataka, Samudragupta and Harsa 
are great names in our ancient history. Even if this ideal of 
universal empire had not been there, wart', could not have been 
avoided. That was a very usual thing everywhere in the ancient 
world. Only about 700 years ago, Britain, which is a very 
small country compared to India, had three kingdoms engaged in 
constant warfare. 

The Matsya-purana (114, 9-10 ) first gives the dimensions of 
Bharata-varsa from South to North ( from Cape Comorin to the 
source of the Ganges) as one thousand yojanas, states that its 
extent is ten thousand yojanas ( when measured upwards across 
the boundaries) and that on all borders of it there are Mlecchas 
and that Yavanas and Kiratas dwell to its east and west ( verse 
11 ) and that the king who conquers the whole of Bharata varsa is 
styled 1 r,a,inrat ’ ( verse 15 ). Vide Brahmapurana 17, 8 ff for 
almost the Bame words. The Sukranltisara (I. 183-187) states that 
a samanta is one whose yearly revenue is from 1 to 3 lakhs of 
silver karsas without oppressing the people, the revenue of a 
mandalika is from 4 to 10 lakhs, that of a rajan is from 11 to 20 
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lakhs, of a maharaja from 21 to 50 lakhs, of a svarftt from 51 
lakhs to a crore, of a virat from two crores to ten, of the sarva- 
bhauma (who wields suzerainty over the whole earth i. e. 
Bharatavarsa) from 11 crores to 50. Though these definitions 
may be regarded as scholastic and too rigid to have been practically 
followed they do convey a sufficiently clear idea about the power 
of a feudatory, a king and an emperor. The Sabh&parva* 9 
(15. 2 ) says ‘ there are kings in each house, who do what pleases 
them; but they do not reach the position of emperor, which title 
can be acquired with great difficulty’; and ‘that king under whose 
sole dominion the world abides secures the position of samraj ’• 
In these and other places ‘ world ’ means ‘ Bharatavarsa ’ for which 
see H. Dh. vol. II pp. 17-18, Sovereignty (samrajya) consisted 
in ancient India not necessarily or invariably in acquiring con¬ 
trol over vassal kings in all their affairs. Generally’the supreme 
ruler did not hanker after territory so much as after having his 
superior prowess acknowledged. The descriptions of (hgvrjayux 
(world conquests) in the Mah&bharata (e. g. of Pandu in Adi 
113, of Arjuna and the other Pandava brothers in Sabha, chap, 
26-32) show that there was no aggrandizement by acquiring 
fresh territory but all that was desired was to make the several 
kings submit and pay tribute or offer presents. Arjuna 
expressly says in Sabha 25.3 that he would bring tribute from 
all kings and the conquered kings are generally represented as 
submitting and making presents of gems, golds, horses, cows 
to the conqueror. The Allahabad stone pillar" Inscription of 
Samudragupta (Gupta Ins. p. 8) states that the j/ratyanla 
(bordering) kings of Samatata and other countries and the 
Malava and other tribal oligarchies fully gratified Sa.mudr;\~ 
gupta’s commands by giving all tribute, by obeying his orders 
and by coming to perform obeisance. Santi 96 insists that, 
conquests should be made according to dharma. Empire did 
not mean imposition of the language or the government system 
of the conqueror on the conquered country. The conqueror’s 
duty as understood by ancient Indian works was quite different 
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as will be presently Bhown. Kautilya (XU. 1) declares 100 that 
there aTe three kinds of invaders, viz. dharmamjayin (who iB 
satisfied with mere submission or obeisance), lobhanjayin (who 
is satisfied with gain in land and money), nsurauijayin (who is 
not satisfied with land and money only but robs the defeated 
king of his son, wife and life). The Nltivakyamrta (pp. 362-363, 
Yuddhasamuddesa) defines the three almost in the same words. 
This shows that in the first two kinds of conquests the conquered 
state retained its own institutions, organization and government 
intact. Bana gives 101 in very striking language what Harsa 
proclaimed when he started against the treacherous king of 
Gauda and on digvijaya. It appears that even the queens of 
vanquished chiefs had to perform the duties of maids at the 
time of the coronation of the emperor and empress, aB queen 
Yasomatl says to Harsa (in Harsacarita V). Vide Sabha 31. 
73-74 where Bibhisana is said to have come with presents to 
Sahadeva. Asoka (in Kalsi Edict No. XIH in C. 1.1.1, pp. 44 
and 46, ed. by Hultzsch) speaks of his conquest being dhurma- 
njaya. This means that he foreswore greed and cruelty and 
wanted that his influence be only acknowledged. The Pallava 
king Sivaskandavarman (of Kancl) who had performed the 
Agnistoma, Vajapeya and Asvamedha sacrifices calls himself 
dluimma-maharajadhiraja (a dharma-vijayl emperor) in E. 1, 
vol. I. p. 5. In the Dudia plate of Pravarasena U, Prthvlsena is 
styled dharma-vijayin (E. 1. vol. HI p. 258 at p. 261). Samudra- 
gupta’s conquest of South India seems to have been only a 
dharmavijaya. As time went on the titles of kings grew in 
grandiloquence. Asoka whose empire extended at least from 
Afganistan to the Bay of Bengal and included some part of the 
Deccan and Mysore calls himself ‘rajd'. Kharavela is styled only 
maharaja and KalingSdhipati in the Hathigumpha Inscription. 
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Huyiska, the Kusapa emperor, is styled Maharaja-rdjtttirajar 
devaputra {E. I. vol. I. pp. 371, 386). Samudragupta is simply 
maharaja (Gupta Inscriptions p. 8). But later emperors styled 
themselveB paramabhattaraka-maharajadhiraja (Gupta Inscrip¬ 
tions p. 70, Indore copperplate of Skandagupta of Gupta year 
146 i. e. 465-66 A. D.) or sometimes * parama-bhattaraka-maha- 
rSjadhiraja-paramesvara’ (Gupta Inscriptions No. 39, p. 176 
copperplate of the Valabhi king Siladitya in 447 of the Valabhi 
era i. e. 766-67 A. D.). Ancient works are not very particular 
about the epithets they employ when speaking of a king or an 
emperor. Santi (68.54) says that a king is praised with the 
epithets rajan, bhoja, virat, samrat, ksatriya, bhupati and 
nrpa. ,0 * Dasaratha is styled raja in Ayodhya 2.2. and maha¬ 
raja in 18.15 and 57.32. The Rajanltiratnakara (pp. 3-4) holds 
that kings are of three kinds; viz. emperor (samrat), one who 
pays tribute and one who does not pay even tribute (but is not 
a samrat), quotes several verses from a work of Narada on 
politics and states that the words cakravartin, samrat, adhlsvara 
and maharaja are synonyms. Kings aspiring to be called 
samrat performed the Rajasuya and Asvamedha in ancient 
India. The Sabhaparva 13.30 speaks of Rajasuya as fit to be 
performed by a samrat. Sen&pati Pusyamitra (about 180 B. C.) 
is said to have performed two Asvamedhas (vide E. I. vol. XX 
p.54,57). The Ghosundi Inscription (E. 1. vol. 16 p. 25 and 
E. I. vol. 22 p. 198) speaks of Sarvatata, a great devotee of Visnu, 
as a performer of Asvamedha. Kharavela (who was a Jain) 
performed Rajasuya (E. I. vol. XX at p. 79). The Vakataka 
king Pravarasena I had performed four Asvamedhas (E. I. vol. 
III. p. 258 and Gupta Inscriptions No. 55). In the Vakataka 
copperplates the Bharasivas are extolled as having performed 
ten Asvamedhas (E. I. III. 258 at p. 260). The Salahkayana 
king Vijayadevavarma, whose capital was at Vengi in Andhra, 
is said to have performed an Asvamedha (E. I. IX p. 56, about 
350 A. D). The Calukya king Pulakesin I had performed Asva¬ 
medha (E. I vol. VI p. 1 and IX. p. 100) about 550 A. D. Pusya¬ 
mitra is styled simply Senapati in the Malavikagnimitra Act V 
when he sends a message to his son about attending the Rajasuya 
in which he had been engaged. For the significance of the Abhi- 
secanlya rite in Rajasuya vide H. of Dh. vol. H pp. 1216-1218. 
The Kadambas are said to have performed Asvamedhas in the 
Nilambur plates (E. I. vol. VIII y. 148). The Visnukundin 
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Maharaja Madhavavarman performed eleven Atvamedhas and 
one thousand Agnistomas (I. H. Q. vol. IX p. 278). Vide H. Dh. 
vol. II pages 1238-1239 for a few more historic examples of the 
performers of Asvamedha. 

Kautilya (VH, 16 ) prescribes that the conqueror should not 
covet the territory, wealth, sons and wives of the slain (in 
battle), that he should re-instate the late king’s kinsmen in 
their proper places ( or positions ), that he should instal the son of 
the deceased king on the throne of his father and adds that the 
emperor who kills or imprisons the kings that submit and covets 
their lands, wealth, sons or wives provokes the numjala (the 
circle of States ) and makes it rise against himself. Yajnavalkya 
(I. 342-43) prescribes that it is the duty of the conqueror to 
protect the conquered country in the same way as his own 
country and the conqueror is to respect the customs of the con¬ 
quered country, its laws and the usages of the families therein. 

The Visnudharmasutra ,os (III. 42 and 47-49 ) enjoins upon 
the conqueror not to uproot the usages of the conquered country, 
to establish in its capital some kinsman ( of the slain king ) and 
not to destroy the royal family unless it be of low birth. Manu 
( VII. 202-203 ) and Agnipurana 236-22 prescribe similar rules. 
The Ramayana (VII. 6218-19) requires the conqueror, after 
uprooting the king, to establish another king there in order to 
ensure stable government. Vide Sfinti 33-43-46 quoted above on 
p. 40. Katyayana(q. in the Rajanitiprakasa p. 411) prescribes that 
even when the (vanquished) king is at fault, the conqueror 
should not ruin the country (for the fault of the vanquished 
king ), since he (the vanquished king) did not start (on his 
career of) wrong-doing with the consent of his subjects. The 
Rajanitiprakasa draws from this the conclusion that the 
ministers with whose consent the war was started may be 
harassed by the conqueror. This advice was generally followed 
by ancient conquerors and emperors. Rudradaman (150A.D.) 
is styled the establisher of kings that had lost their territories 
(in the JunSgadh Ins., E. I. vol. VIII at p. 44) and in the 
Allahabad Stone Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta it is said 
that his fame travelled over the whole world because of his 
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having re-established several royal families that had lost their 
kingdoms (Gupta Inscriptions, p. 8). The Sukranitisara ( IV. 
7-397-399 ) requires the conqueror to support the well-behaved 
son and the queen of the vanquished king or to give a fourth of 
the conquered kingdom to him and only s\ part of it to one who 
is not endowed with good qualities and the conqueror may 
appropriate the whole treasury of the conquered. 

The coronation of a king was a very solemn and important 
ceremony. Reasons of space forbid any lengthy treatment but 
something must be said about it. In the medieval text-books, 
various procedures are described from different sources. The 
Rajanltiprakasa (pp. 42-112 ), the Niti-mayukha (pp. 1-13 ) and 
the Rajadharmakaustubha (pp. 237-374 ), the Raja. Dh. K. (II. 
pp. 6-10 ) quote procedures of coronation from the Ait. Hr., the 
Gopatha Br., the Samavidhana. Br., the BrahmapuTana, the 
Visnudharmottara and other works. The procedure from the 
Puranas probably originated when persons of the sudra caste 
frequently became kings. The Rajanitiprakasa 101 ( p. 112 ) says 
that there being different procedures of coronation rites based on 
Vedic texts, some hold, following the dictum of Sahara ( on 
Jaimini II. 4-9 ), that the coronation rite should comprehend all 
the different items mentioned in the several vedic texts (provided 
they do not contradict each other), while others hold that there 
should be no comprehensive inclusion of all items but each vedic 
or smrti procedure should be followed separately by itself. Mitra- 
misra concludes that the purohita should follow^ that course 
which is nearest to his ow T n Sakha. The Rajadharmakaustubha 
(p. 339 ) says that as the rite described in the Visnudharmottara 
contains the largest number of details, one who is able to 
do so, may follow that Purana, while for those who cannot 
do so there is an option or students of the Rgveda may follow the 
Rgvidhana mode, of the Samaveda the Samavidhana Br. and all 
may follow the Purana mode of coronation. I shall first briefly 
indicate what procedure was followed in some vedic texts such 
as the Gopatha Brahmana, the Samavidhana Br. and in the 
Gfhyasutras, then point out what was done in the times of the 
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epics and set out the prominent items in the procedure of the 
puranas. 

The Aitareya Brahmana ( 38 ) describes the Great Corona¬ 
tion of Indra (Aiwlra mahabhisi'lca) and in that connection mentions 
how the kings of the Satvatas in the south were called ‘ Bhoja ’ 
after coronation, the kings of the eastern countries were called 
1 samrat the kings in the west were called ‘ svarat ’ and the 
kings of the north i. e. of countries beyond the Himalaya ( viz. 
Uttarakurus and Uttaramadras) were called ‘ virat’. Then 
(in 39) it states that the ksatriya king is to be made to take an 
oath and is to be crowned in the manner of the Aindra Maha- 
bhiseka ,05 . The oath which the ksatriya is to take before the 
priest with faith is: ‘ the merit of sacrifices and good works that 
belongs to me from the night I was born up to the night on 
which I shall die, my worlds, good deeds, life, progeny,—these 
you may destroy it' 1 hate (or prove false to ) thee’. Vide note 41 
above for the coronation oath in Santi 59.106 if. It will be noticed 
that this passage of the Ait. Br. contains no undertaking given by 
the king to tire people to rule according to dharma or for their 
welfare. So this passage cannot strictly be interpreted as postula¬ 
ting a contractual basis for the authority or power of the king, as 
done by Jayaswal (‘ in Hindu Polity ’ part II. p, 28 ). The Ait. 
Br. sots out the materials ( samhhfum) for the coronation of a 
king (in chap. 39-2) viz. fruits of nyagrodlia, udumbara, 
asvattha and plaksa trees, grains of small rice, large-sized rice, 
priyangu and barley, a couch of udumbara with span-long feet, a 
spoon with a four-cornered scooped basin of udumbara and an 
udumbara vessel, on one of which two the other materials were 
to he placed and curds, honey, clarified butter and rain water 
gathered when the sun is shining. The mantras to be recited 
are mentioned in 39-3-4 and the fee in 39-6. In the Rajasuya 
(to bo performed only by a ksatriya) described in the Brah- 
manas and sutras, the principal rite is the Abhisecaiilya in 
which the king is bathed with waters brought from seventeen 
sourcos in seventeen vessels of udumbara wood. Vide H. Dh. 
vol. H. pp. 1216-1218 for the rite. The Rajanitiprakasa (p. 92- 
107) explains the procedure of coronation from the Ait. Br. In 
the Rajasuya, among the preliminary rites are the offerings 
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called ‘ ratninSm havlmsi ’ (the offerings in the houses of the 
jewels, which are twelve). Vide H. Dh. vol. II pp. 1215-16. 
They have a symbolical value. The person to be crowned re¬ 
cognizes the importance of his high functionaries and is declared 
to be their king and they are supposed to approve of him as 
king. In the Abhisecaniya rite of the R&jasuya, there are two 
parts, a religious and a popular. First, the adhvaryu and the 
other priests sprinkle the king with holy water collected from 
various sources in vessels; then the king’s brother, a friendly 
ksatriya and a vaisya also sprinkle him with the holy water. 
This last is symbolic of the popular approval of the coronation. 

The Tai. Br. II. 7. 15-17 deals with coronation. It first 
gives the seven mantras for seven ahutts that are offered. A 
tiger skin is spread on which the king is seated and he is 
sprinkled with holy water in which sprouts of barley and durva 
grass are mixed up; the king ascends a chariot to the accom¬ 
paniment of mantras, then the four wheels of the chariot are 
touched, the purohita and charioteer are addressed with man¬ 
tras; Anumati, the Earth (as mother), and Heaven (as father) 
are implored to approve of the coronation, the king is made to 
look up towards the Sun and then the king looks on the sub¬ 
jects ; the king then undergoes shaving when seated on a chair 
of udumbara wood, then his arms and head are anointed with 
milk blended with clarified butter. 

The Nitimayukha pp. 4-5, Rajanitiprakasa pp. 42-43, 
Rajadharmakaustubha pp. 335-336 quote a passage from the 
Gopatha Brahmana 108 on the rites of coronation as follows:— 
We shall expound the rite of the coronation of the king. Having 
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collected the materials required such as bilva fruit, viz. sixteen 
jars, sixteen bilva fruits, earth from an ant-hill, all kinds of 
husked grains, all liquids, and all kinds of grains (unhuBked). 
There should be four jars each of gold, silver, copper and clay. 
Having filled them, keeping their mouths up, with water from a 
deep reservoir of water or a lake to the accompaniment of the 
mantra 1 namainama ’ (?) and having put the jars down on the 
surface of the altar, he (the priest) should place one bilva fruit 
apiece in each of the 16 jars and cast (into the jars) the husked 
and unhusked grains and all fluids, adding them (to the water) 
in the golden jars with the mantras called Abhaya (Atharva- 
veda 19.15), Aparajita, Ayusya (Atharvaveda L 30) and Svas- 
tyayana Kt (Atharvaveda I. 21, VII. 85. 1, VII. 86. 1,VIL 117.1), 
in the silver jars, with the mantras called samsravya (Atharva* 
veda 19.1) and Samsiktlya (Atharvaveda H. 26), in the copper 
jars with the mantras called Bhaisajya (Atharva VII. 45 ‘ janad ’) 
and Amhomuc and in the earthen jars with Samvesa, Sarh- 
vargya and Santatlya mantras and with the Prana hymn 
(Atharvaveda XL 4). He should then bathe the king with 
(the water of) the jars held by very holy and learned brah- 
raanas (srotriyas). He should consecrate the king seated on 
the throne with the mantra ( Atharvaveda IV. 22.1) ‘ O Indra, 
make this my ksatriya prosper’. (The king) being thus bathed 
should eat the several liquids, should make gifts of a thousand 
cows to the brahmana priests who assist the chief priest, bestow 
a good village on the chief priest. He (the king) thereby 
acquires great glory, enjoys the earth and always vanquishes 
his foes 


107. For Svastyayana vide H. Dh. II, p. 83 (n). For Ayusya vide 
Kausikasutra 52. IS; for Abhaya, Kausika 16. 8; lor Aparajita hymns 
Kausikasutra 14. 7 note; for Svastyayana, Kausika 8. 2n; the Santit'ya are 
Atharvaveda 1. 6. 1. I. 33. 1. VII. 68, VII. 69. 1 &c. Tbs Amhomuc verses are 
Atharva IV. 23 29. Vide Nitiraayiikha p.25 for Aparajita mantras. The xrcrait- 
(p. 7 ) quotes from the a long passage in which the mantras to 
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The Samavidhana Brahmana 108 (IH. 5) describes a shorter 
rite; “(The priest) should crown the king when the moon is in 
the Pusya or Sravana constellation. Having brought waters 
(separately in separate jars) from famous holy rivers (like the 
Ganges) 108 and from the sea and having mixed in them rice, 
barley, sesame and rnasa (black beans) grains and curds, honey, 
flowers and gold, he should bathe the king seated on an auspici¬ 
ous throne made of udumbara wood on which is spread tiger-skin 
with the hair outside, from liorn-pipes cut off from the horns of 
living cows to the accompaniment of the raiuwya mantra 
‘abhratrvyah’ (you are without an enemy &c., Rg. VIII. 21.13, 
Samaveda 399 and 1489). He should bathe the king to the 
•accompaniment of the Ekavrsa hymn (instead of Rg. VHI. 21.13) 
whom he desires to be the sole ruler (of the earth) and whose 
circle of kings is desired by him not to l>e overwhelmed by an 
enemy. On the priest performing the coronation rite the king 
should bestow the best village, a hundred maid servants and a 
thousand cows and (the king) should be obedient to him (the 
officiating priest) ”. 

The Baud. Grhyasesasutra (I. 23) contains the procedure of 
coronation, the whole of which is quoted by the Balambhatti on 
the Mitaksara on Yaj. I. 309. It is briefly as follows:—On the 
5th or 13th tithe of the bright half when the moon is in Pusya 
or Sravana or in any other auspicious constellation (mksatra ), 
two brahmanas are fed (the day previous). Then a worthy 
purohita is chosen, who mutters certain texts. At sunset the 
purohita makes a lotus-like circle in which are collected the 
materials viz. waters of the ocean and of rivers mixed with rice, 
barley, sesame, masas and jKihcugavija, and a hhadrUmna made 
of udumbara, a tiger-skin, and golden jars and horns of cows. 
In the north-east part of the palace, a ho/tut is performed with 
eight thousand uhutix (oblations) of rice &c. to the accompani¬ 
ment of the iryahrtis, the Gaijalri and the mantra to Tryambaka 
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(Tai. 8. I. 8. 6. 2). The priest first propitiates the goddess 
Laksml with the hymn 1,0 to Sri and then washes the crown with 
cow’s urine and dung, milk, curds, clarified butter and with 
water mixed with Jcuias to the accompaniment of appropriate 
mantras, and ties an amulet (pralmmt ), and sprinkles the king 
and his conveyance (horse). At sunrise next day (the day of 
coronation) the tiger-skin is spread on the throne, the king sits 
thereon facing the east, the priest takes the golden jars and 
sprinkles the king with water falling upon him from the cone¬ 
like horns of cows with several mantras (such as those addressed 
to waters, Vanina &c.). After the king is made to take a hath, 
a fee of a thousand nislatn and a hundred < Id sis is paid to the 
brahmanas. Then the crown is placed on his head and drums 
are beaten. 

The Kausikasutra of the Atharvaveda (in 17.1-10) des¬ 
cribes the abhiseka ( called /tigliu ) performed on the Yuvaraja, 
Mandalika, Samanta and Senapati and (in 17.11-34 ) describes 
the mahabhiseka of the king. 

Jn the Ramayana there are numerous references to corona¬ 
tion. In the Yuddhakanda 131 we have a lengthy description 
of the coronation of Rama. Some of the salient features are : 
Rama was shaved that day, had a bath and put on costly 
clothes. Sita also was suitably dressed and ornamented. Rama 
sat in a chariot and went through the capital, when Bharata 
held the reins, Satrughna held the umbrella, Laksmana the 
white chtMorU ’; then Rama rode an elephant; drums were 
beaten and conches were blown as auspicious signs gold, cows, 
maidens, brahmanas, men with sweetmeats in their hands passed 
in front of Rama; the citizens had raised banners on every house; 
Jambavan, Hanuman and two others brought four jars full 
of sea-water and waters of five hundred rivers were brought 


110. The Visnudharmottara (II. 128. 2-6) states that the hymn to 
Sri is different for each veda; the hymn of 15 verses beginning with 
‘ Iliranyavarnam harinim ' occurring in the parisista to the Rgveda is the 
one for Rgveda, the hymn of four verses beginning with 'rathe aksesu 
vrsabhasya vaje ’ (Tai. Br. II. 7. 7 ) is the Srisukta for the Yajurveda, the 
verse ‘ srayanta tva'(267, 1319 ) for Samaveda and ' sriyam dhatur mayi 
dehi ’ is the one for Atharvaveda. The Agnipurana (237. 2-17 ) contains a 
hymn to Sri, which is not vedic but pauranic. Similarly the Rajadharma- 
kaustubha ( pp. 367-370 ) contains a long pauranic hymn (said to have been 
repeated by Indra ) to Sri which is to be recited while the king was to be 
seated on the throne after coronation. It is taken from the Visnupurana 1.9. 
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in jars ; the aged Vasistha, the family priest, seated Rama and 
Sita on a jewelled throne ; Vasistha and other sages sprinkled 
Rama with the holy and scented waters, then maidens, the 
ministers, soldiers, the guilds of merchants also sprinkled 
Rama; Vasistha placed an ancient crown on Rama’s head; 
there was dancing and singing; Rama gave presents to the 
priests and to his friends and to such helpers as Sugriva, Ahgada, 
Bibhisana and others and Sita gave a necklace to Hanuman. 
In the Ayodhyakanda 15 we have a description of preparations 
for the abhiseka of Rama as yuvaraja. The Raghuvamsa XVII. 
10 mentions the coronation of Kusa’s son with waters of holy 
rivers (tirthas ) from golden jars. 

In the Mahabharata also there are several references to and 
descriptions of coronation. Vide Sabha 33 ( where people of all 
castes including sudras were invited at the Rajasuya, vv 41-42 ) 
for the coronation of Yudhisthira; Santi 40 (in verses 9-13 
the materials for coronation are described); Adi 44, 85, 101 
(only references). 

The sambharas (materials required) of coronation are 
stated in the Pratimanataka {1.1) ascribed to Bhasa and in 
the Pancatantra III ( after verse 75). 

In the Agnipurana, chap. 218 deals with coronation and 
Chap. 219 sets out the mantras. The following are the principal 
items in the ceremony ; bath ( with water in which sesame and 
mustard are mixed), seating on bhadrasana, proclamation of 
abluiyn (security and non-injury to all), releasing some prisoners 
from jail, Aindri Santi, fast by king, recital of mantras, sancti¬ 
fying the head and other limbs of the king with earth taken 
from the top of a mountain and from other places, sprinkling 
paftcagamja, sprinkling of water from four jars of gold, silver, 
copper and earth by amatyas of the four varnas, abhiqeka by a 
Rgvedin w T ith water mixed with honey, by Chandoga with 
water mixed with-kusa grass, by Yajurvedin and AthaTvavedin 
brahmanas touching king’s head and throat with yellow 
pigment, singing and beating of musical instruments, holding 
of chowrie and fan before the king, king’s looking into a 
mirror and clarified butter, worship of Visnu and other gods, 
sitting on a tiger-skin below which there are four skins viz. of 
lion, cheeta, cat and bull; purohita to give madhuparka, to tie 
patta ( a fillet or tiara ) round the king’s head and to place the 
crown on his head ; presentation of ministers by the pratiharo ; 
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king to give presents to the priests and other brahmanas; 
going round fire; doing obeisance to elders; touching a bull; 
worshipping a cow with calf; riding a horse ; honouring an 
elephant and riding it; procession in the capital; honouring all 
people and taking leave of them. 

There are descriptions of the abhiseka of a yuvaraja (as of 
Bhlma in Santi 41), of a great commander (as of Bhlsmu in 
Udyogaparva 155.26-32 ), of Drona in Dronaparva 5.39-43, of 
Skanda in Salyaparva 45. 

The Rajanitiprakasa (pp. 49-83), the Rajadharma-kaustubha 
( pp. 318-363 ) and Nitimayukha pp. 1-4 quote from the Visnu- 
dharmottara almost the whole of chapters 21-22 of the 2nd 
khanda that deal with the rites and mantras of coronation. It 
appears that the Kaustubha appropriates all the glosses of 
Mitramisra. The Visnudharmottara (EL 19 ) sets out first the 
Santi (propitiatory) rite in honour of lndra (called the 
Paurandari or Aindrl Santi;). It is impossible to give the details 
here, but a few matters may be noticed. The purana (in II. 
21) includes all the details from the Vedic texts (such as 
Svastyayana, Ayusya, Abhaya and Aparajita hymns ) and adds 
other rites also. It mentions the procedure stated above from 
the Agnipurana and employs Vedic mantras in doing so. In II. 22 
the Visnudharmottara gives purana mantras in 182 verses, in 
which such gods as Brahma, Naksatras ( from Krttika to 
Bharani), the planets, 14 Manus, 11 Rudras, Visve-Devas, 
Gandharvas and Apsarases, danavas, dakinls, birds like Garuda, 
nagas, sages like Veda-Vyasa, emperors like Prthu, Dillpa, 
Bharata, vedas and vidyas, rivers &c. are invoked to crown the 
king. 

The Rajadharmakaustubha gives the most elaborate des¬ 
cription of coronation. First a santi rite is performed, then on 
the next (2nd ) day, a sacrifice to Tsana (Rudra); on the 3rd 
day worship of the planets and other deities like waters, the 
earth, Narayana, lndra &c. and the invocation of naksatras; on 
the 4th day a yaga for naksatras; on the 5th day at night a 
sacrifice to the goddess Nirrti (a clay idol seated on an ass with 
dark vesture ); on the sixth day Aindrl Santi ( propitiatory rite 
in honour of lndra); then the rites prescribed in the Visnu¬ 
dharmottara purana. 

The Visnudharmottara notes (II. 18. 2-4 ) that on the death 
of the reigning king, there is no waiting for an auspicious time. 
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The successor should be bathed with water in which sesame and 
mustard are mixed,proclamation should be issued in liis name that 
he has succeeded as king, the purohita and astrologer should show 
him to the people while he occupies a seat other than that 
occupied by the late king : the king should honour the people, 
proclaim peace and security, set free some prisoners and wait 
for the formal coronation. The Rajanltiprakasa (p. 62) adds 
that on the death of a king his successor should be crowned one 
year thereafter and that when a king abdicates his successor 
may be crowned on any auspicious day without waiting for a 
year. From the fact that the Kalinga king Kharavela was 
crowned in his 25th year and the fact that the Barhaspatya- 
sutra 1,1 (I. 89-90) states that up to the 25th year the prince may 
spend his time in play and education and then in earning wealth, 
Jayaswal (in 1 Hindu Polity ’ part II. p. 52 ) concludes that a 
Hindu coronation could not take place before the 25th year. 
This is proving too much. The Barhaspatya-sutra says not a 
word about the age of coronation. Authorities like the Visum 
dbarmottara require waiting for a year only after the death of 
the former king. 

The Visnudharmottara' 1 ® (H. 7) specifies at great length 
the qualities of the principal queen ( a<jra-mahisi), which arc 
quoted by the Rajanltikaustubha pp. 249-250. The chief queen 
should have the coronation rite performed along with the king 
or she should be separately crowned after the king. Mann 
VII. 77 advises the king to marry a lady of noble family, of the 
same caste, of charming appearance and possessed of good 
qualities. The Rajatarangini (VIII. 82 ) notes that Jayamati, 
the queen of the good king Uccala of Kashmir (1101—1 111 A. D.), 
always occupied half his throne. 

The Nltimayukha and Rajadharmakaustubha givo the most 
detailed description of the Aindri Santi. For want of space it 
has to be passed over. The Rajanltiprakasa (pp. 63-66) and 
Rajadharmakaustubha (pp. 340-346) contain in one place a 
summary of the whole ceremony after Aindri Santi commencing 
one day previous to the actual day of coronation. One detail of the 
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rites is interesting, viz. after tlic learned bralimanas and priests 
sprinkle the king with holy waters from several jars to the 
accompanhnont of mantras and a Rgvodin bralnnana touches 
the king’s head and throat with powder of i/orocana with the 
mantra ‘ gaudhadvaram ’ (Tai. A. X. 1.10), principal virtuous 
ladies, whose son:; are alive, of the four varnas and also of mixed 
castes reciting auspicious songs (except the sudra ladies who 
remain silent) should sprinkle the king with the waters derived 
from the sea and other holy places. 112 There is a graphic descrip¬ 
tion of the coronation of Shivaji the founder of the Maratha 
Empire in 1674 A. D. in tho chronicle ( bukhnr ) compiled by 
Krishnaji A mint, Subhar.ad (ed. by K. N. Sane, pp. 98-104), where 
it is said that a costly throne was prepared, from 108 places waters 
wero brought in 108 golden jars (95 llrthay are actually named), 
Gagabhatta and other brahmanus officiated and sprinkled waters 
on the king, large gifts including the sixteen mahadanas were 
made. Eight ministers stood round the throne ( whose names 
and offices are set out), the head of the ecclesiastical department 
called Panditrao being to the right and the prime minister 
( nuikhyu pradhana ) to the left, an umbrella ( chatra) set with 
jewels was held over his head, new golden coins wero struck and 
a new ora was started called ‘Rajyabhiseka’ era commencing from 
that year. In a small work called ‘ Sliivaraja-rajyabhi?eka~kalpa- 
taru ’ (published in the quarterly Journal of the Bharata-itihasa- 
samsodhaka Mandela at Poona, vol. X part 1 pp. 28-40 ) in 236 
versos it is stated that a Yogin named Niscalnpurl, an adept in 
Tantrika rites, got a second coronation of Shivaji performed over 
three months after that performed by Gagabhatta, with Tantrika 
mantras on Wednesday the 5th of tho bright half of Asvina sake 
1596, one interesting fact stated being that Shivaji went through 
a form of marriage with vaidika mantras with his wives that had 
already been married to him with pauranic mantras. 

113. fufr gp-vr iwarcro um 

nw *r*ir?r«r4 i i rramw’rausi 

p. 66. Vide also XHnJwjfregiT p. 346 and s u{nn%i& p. 12 for similar words. 

113a. For a detailed and graphic description of the coronation of 
King Shivaji in 1674 A, D. vide ‘ Shiva-cbatrapatimaharaja-caritra ’ by 
Malhar Kamrao Chitnis (ed. in 1S82) pp. 120-125 (in Marathi). Shivaji's 
upanayana was performed on the 5th of the bright half of Jyestha ; for seven 
days various rites went on ; Vinayakasanti, Grahasanti, Aindri and I’auran" 
dari are said to have been performed and he wajS actually crowned on the 
13th of the bright half of Jyestha, In Sambhaji-raje-caritra by the same 
author (edited by Rao Bahadur K. N. Sane, 3rd ed. of 1915) at p. 8 there 
Is a description of the coronation of Sambhaji, son of Shivaji. 

U 
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The symbols of royalty viz. the umbrella, the cliowries and 
the cane stick are brought in to the king by principal ministers. 
The Visxiudharroottara (II. 12 ) states that the canuira for the 
king must be made from the tails of camari deer and must be all 
white with a handle of gold or silver and that the one for a 
councillor or purohita should be yellowish, while the same purana 
in 11.13 describes the requisites of a royal umbrella. That the 
umbrella and camaras were inseparable emblems of sovereignty 
is emphasized by Kalidasa in Ragliuvainsa III, 16. Vide the 
Bfhatsamhita, chap. 71 and 72, for camara and umbrella. 

It appears that sometimes a king took another name on 
coronation which was called abhisekaaOma. Vide Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar’s ‘Champa’ p. 157 for a list of such names from 
Champa and Dr. Minakshi’s ‘Administrative and social life 
under Pallavas’ p. 39 for the Pallava Rajasiihha having the 
coronation name Narasiriihavarman. Certain kings, when they 
performed Asvamedha, assumed new titles e. g. Kumaragupta I 
seems to have assumed the title of Mahendra, as is clear from 
some of liis coins on which his name and title occur. 

The Brhatsamhita of Varahamihira (chap. 48) lays down 
that the jxittu. (tiara) for the king and others should be made of 
pure gold, that their length should be double of the breadth in 
the middle of it, that there should be five aigrettes in the king’s 
tiara, three in the queen’s and yuvaraja’s, one in that of.t.lic 
commander-in-chief and none in the one that the king may give 
to a person as a mark of favour. Utpala in his com. on the 
Brhatsamhita says that patta is the same as mukuta , while ace. 
to the Nitimayukha (p. 13) and other works patta is tied on 
the forehead and mukuta (crown) is placed on the king’s head. 
Vide Rajanltiprakasa (pp. 54-55) and Rajadlxarmakaustubba 
(p. 324) for further details. The Visnudharmottara (11.14) 
describes the characteristics of hhudramm ( the throne ) for the 
king; vide also Rajanltiprakasa pp. 51-52. It must be made 
of gold, silver or copper or a tree from which milky juice 
oozes when cut, it was to he one cubit and half high for a 
samrut, 1J cubit for a king and one cubit high for a feudatory 
(samanta). 

The Visnudliamiottara {II. 162 ) states that on every anni¬ 
versary of the first coronation when the moon is in the same 
naksatra as that on which the first coronation took place the 
king should repeat the rites of coronation, The Brahmapurana 
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quoted by the R. D. K. (p. 10) also says the same. n3b Vide 
Rajanitiprakasa p. 115 and Kaustubha p. 379 also. 

Manu (Vll. 217-220 ) warns the king against poisoning 1 The 
king should partake of food that is well examined and prepared 
by servants that are trust-worthy (lit. as if they were bis own 
self), that know the proper times (for dining), that cannot be 
won over and over the food spells destroying poison should have 
been muttered. He should mix up in all that he partakes medi 
cines that are antidotes against poison and should always wear 
gems that work against poison. Only women devoted to him 
and well examined and found safe as regards their dress and 
ornaments should be allowed to touch him when fanning or bath¬ 
ing him or applying perfumes to his body. The king should 
take care in this way a:.: regards his vehicles, bed, food, bath, 
applying perfumes and all ornamentation’. Kam. VII. 8 and 
Matsya 219.10 are very similar to Manu Vll. 220. Kau tilyu 
(I. 17) states that the king should first secure his personal 
safety against his sons and wives and then the security of the 
kingdom against near and distant enemies. He first deals with 
safety from his own sons, the princes. The opinions of various 
authors on polity are cited {some of which have been noted 
above) viz. secret punishment (ucc. to Bharadvaja), koeping 
under guard in one place ( acc. to Visalaksa ), keeping the prince 
in a fort under the boundary guard (acc. to the Parasaras), keep¬ 
ing the prince away from his own kingdom in a fort belonging 
to a feudatory ( acc. to Pisuna), sending him to his maternal re¬ 
lations (acc. to Kauuupadunta), making the prince addicted to 
sensual pleasures {acc. to Vatavyadhi),proper pre-natal care and 
proper education after birth about dhavma and restraint (acc. 
to Kaut.). This symposium shows bow the problem of the 
king’s safety against bad princes taxed the ingenuity of all 
ancient writers on Artliasastra and how Kautilya advocated 
the only reasonable course possible. The Matsyapurana, chap. 
220, also relies on training, discipline and gradual transfer of 
responsibility and advises the imprisonment of a bad prince in 
a well-guarded place furnished with comforts suitable to his 
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quoted in fraWuVfna p. 10. 
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position”*. In I. 20 Kautilya gives practical hints against the 
danger of fire and poisons : e. g. he says that poisonous snakes 
will not enter a building provided with Jivanti, Sveta and other 
plants; that cats, peacocks, mongoose and spotted (leer when let 
loose eat serpents, that certain birds like parrots, mum in, malbar 
bird shriek when they suspect snake poison, the heron loses his 
consciousness in the vicinity of poison; the pheasant (jivan- 
jvvaka) feels exhausted; the young cuckoo dies; the eyes of 
rat com become redder m . Kam, (VII. 10-13) repeats the words of 
Kaut. 1.20 and the Matsya (219. 17-22) refers to the effects of 
poison on the same birds and a few other-;. The Matsyapurana 
in chap. 219-220 closely follows Kaut. and Kam. and appears 
to be based on them (e. g. Matsya 219. 30 latter half is the same 
as Kam. VII. 24 first half). Vide Yasa -tilaka Ill. pp. 511-512 
for the effects of poison on bird; almost in the same words as 
those of Kaut. and Kam. Vide Sukra 1. 326 -328. Kauf. I. 21, 
Kam. VU. 15-26, Matsya 219. 9-32 state that part of the food 
for the king should first he cast into fire and offered to birds and 
the effects noted, they dwell at great length or the different tints 
of the flames of five and of fixe smoke when different kinds 
of food are cast into fire, they point out the actions and ges¬ 
tures of the poisoner, they prescribe that the cook and the 
doctor giving medicines for mixing in food as antidotes should 
be made to partake of the food and then the king should himself 
partake of it. The king lias to he careful in the harem, when 
receiving presents or anything sent by others, when sitting in 
a conveyance or riding a horse or travelling in a boat or when 
attending festivals (Kaut. I. 20-2.1, Kam. VII. 28-47). Kaut. 
1.20 and Kant. (VJ1. 44 and 50) advise the king not to trust women 
and even tire queen and to approach even tire queen after she 
hits, been examined by men 80 years old and women over 50 
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years in the harem and found 116 safe. Kaut. (I. 20) and Kant. 
(VG. 51-54) both name seven kings that met death in their 
queen’s chambers by the stratagems of the queens themselves or 
those that were, incited by them; viz. Bhadrasena killed by 
his brother concealed in the chamber of hie queen (who was in 
love with the king’s brother), the king of Karusa killed by his 
own son who had concealed himself under the bed of the queen 
(who was angered by the king’s, promise to give the kingdom to 
the son of a rival queen), the king of Kasi killed by his queen 
who mixed fried rice with poison pretending that it was honey; 
tiie queen of the king of Sauvira killed him with a jewel in her 
girdle that was smeared with poison; Vairantya was killed by 
his queen with her anklet smeared with poison; Jalutha (or 
Jarusa in Kam.) was killed with a mirror (with a razor-like 
edge) covered with poison; Viduratha was killed by his queen 
who had concealed a weapon in her braided hair. The Harsa- 
carita ( VI) of Bana mentions with additional details the case- 
of Bhadrasena king of Kalinga killed by his brother Virusena, 
the king of Karusa (Dadhra by name), Kasiraja (named Malia- 
sena) whose queen Suprabha killed him to secure the kingdom to 
her son, Jariitha king of Ayodhya, Vairantya named Rantidevu, 
Viduratha of the Vrsnis killed by Bindumati, the Sauvira king 
Vmisena killed by queen Harnsavati. Jn the Brhatsamhita 
(77. 1-2) two of these, Viduratha and Kasiraja, are mentioned, 
but the latter is said to have been killed by his estranged queen 
with an anklet smeared with poison. Medhatithi on Mann 
VII. 153 quotes four of these seven. The Nitivakyamrta (raja- 
raksasanmdduRa 35-36, pp. 231-232 ) sets out six other examples 
of kings killed by their queens. The king has also to beware 
of treachery from ministers and officials. Kaut. (in I. 10) des¬ 
cribes how ancient writers devised methods of ascertaining the 
purity or impurity of ministers by putting before them allure¬ 
ments regarding dharma, wealth, sexual desires and playing on 
their fears, and gives it as his own opinion that temptations that 
have direct reference to the king or queen should not be placed 
in the way of the ministers. In the Harsacarita VI, Skanda- 
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gupta, the commander of the elephant arm of Harea’s army, 
warns the Emperor against putting trust in everybody and 
gives 19 instances of kings that met misfortunes, death or des¬ 
truction through their own carelessness and the stratagems of 
those about them (apart from the seven mentioned above and 
two more who fell victims to the wiles of their queens). Some of 
them are famous and deserve mention here, viz. the king of Vatsa 
(i. e. Udayana) who was imprisoned by the soldiers of Mahasena 
that jumped out of a faked elephant; Maurya Brhadratha killed 
by his Senapati Pusyamitra (called ‘anarya’ by B&na on account 
of his treachery to his master); Kaka varna Saisunari (Saisunagi?), 
Sumitra, son of Agnimitra, whose head was cnt off by Mitradeva 
while the king fond of dancing was in the midst of actors; 
the Sunga Devabhnti killed by his minister Vasudeva; Candra- 
gupta (of the Gupta dynasty ) who dressed as a charming woman 
cut off the king of Sakas; the foolish Maukhari king Ksatra- 
varman killed by hards. Vide Kamasutra V. 5.30 for two other 
examples of the Abhira king Kottar&ja and Jayatsena king of 
Kasi. The Nltiv&kyamrta (Dutasamuddesa) p. 171 states that 
Canakya killed one of the Nandas through a <lvta and that two 
other kings met death from presents of poisoned clothes and a 
jewelled box containing snake poison. The Yasastilakacampii 
(Ill. pp. 431-432) sets out many instances of kings that met with 
death from the wrath or the machinations of their ministers, 
purohita &c. 

From these examples one should not draw the facile and 
sweeping conclusion that in India the life of no king was safe. 
In the vast continent of India there were always numerous king¬ 
doms at the same time. It is no wonder that in the course of 
several thousand years and over such vast territories, some 
kings met death by treachery and stratagem. This is not a 
phenomenon restricted to India. In a small country like 
England we have within two hundred years instances of the 
murder of the boy king Edward V and Iris brother prince 
Richard, of Lady Jane Grey nominated by Edward VI as his 
successor and the further fact that Cromwell during the last few 
months of his life was afraid of being assassinated. During 
about 150 years from 1789 out of 30 Presidents of the U. S. A. 
several such as Lincoln, Garfield and McKinley met death at the 
hands of assassins. 

The truth is that in a monarchy the king was the pivot of 
the whole State. As the Matsyapurana (219.34) finely puts it 
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1 the king was the root and the subjects were the tree ; in saving 
the king from dangers the whole kingdom was on the road to 
prosperity and therefore all were to make efforts to guard the 
king 

Hereditary monarchy was the norm of government in 
ancient and medieval India. Kautilya expressly states (1. 17 
at end) that the practice to make the eldest son the king is 
honoured except in the case of a calamity. At or about the time 
of Buddha and a few centuries thereafter there were a few 
oligarchies or ( as some scholars prefer to call them ) republics. 
But our Dharmasastra or Arthasastra authorities contain rather 
very meagre references to them. The Mahabharata in Santi 107 
furnishes the following data about ganaTajyas ( government by 
groups): Internal dissensions are the root of the ruin of </artan : 
it is very difficult to keep lines of policy secret when there arc 
many ( when the government is that of many, i. e. an oligarchy 
or a republic ); all members of the gana in their entirety do nut 
deserve to hear the line of policy decided upon, hut the chief 
persons among the ganas should meet together and arrange 
among themselves to secure the welfare of the whole gana; if 
disputes that arise among the families (or clans ) are connived 
at by the heads of the clan, the ruin of the clan takes place 
which leads on to dissensions among the whole group ( gana). 
Danger from internal dissensions must be guarded against (in 
the case of ijunarajyit ), externa] dangers are not serious (in the 
case of ganarajya). All members of the gana are equal by 
birth and family, but they are not equal in energy, intelligence, 
bodily appearance and wealth. By their enemies ganas are 
broken by means of internal dissensions and bribes; therefore 
the greatest safety of ganas lies in union " 7 . In these words the 
author of the Mahabharata unerringly puts his finger on the 
weak spots of the rule of many viz. secrecy cannot lie kept, 
there is corruption due to greed and jealousy, which bring about 
their downfall. In another place ( Santi 81) tho Mahabharata 
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referu to the mhtjha of the Vrsnit;, of whom Krsna war; the presi¬ 
dent, and the great truth- that the ruin of suhghan is brought 
about by internal dissensions and corruption and it hits off the 
qualities roquired in the wise leader of the ganglia to be four 
viz. sagacity, forbearance, self-control and giving up the acqui¬ 
sitive spirit. The words xtiiglui and </ana are employed as 
synonyms in the Mahabharata. Panini (111. 3.86 ) states that 
mmjhi means gana. Patanjali in his Mahabhasya (vol.il. p. 356) 
states that mngha, xtmuha and mnuulw/a mean the same thing, 
Panini knows two kinds of ganglia:; viz. ayuilhnjirin (who practis¬ 
ed the profession of arms) and those that were not so and 
furthor he also indicates that in the Vahika country sahgha:! 
included" 8 hrahmanas, ksatriyas and others ( vide V. 3. 114 ). 
Ho name:, the sabghas of Vrkas, Trigartas, Yaudheyas, Parsim 
(V. 3.115-117) as unudhtijivin. Katyayana by his rtirlibi 
‘ ksatriyadekarajat sanghapratisedhartliam ’ on Panini IV. 1.168 
shows that sahgha was differentiated from monarchy. Aco. to 
Kautilya ( p. 53 above ) the sahgha of the Vrsuis perished when it 
came in conflict with Dvaipayana. In another place Kautilya 
says that (in some cases) the kingdom may be ruled by a 
clan, for the confederacy us of a clan is invincible, it is free 
from the calamity of a kinglcss State and therefore exists on 1 lie 
oarth very long. Kautilya devotes one section (Adhikarana 
XI) to the dealings of the ambitious king with saughas. There 
he states that securing tho sahgha on one’s side is far better 
than securing an army or allies and makes the most, interesting 
remark 181 that the corporation of the ksatriyas and others in 


118. In the Karnaparva the country of Vahikas is severely condemned 

and it is said to be the country between the Indus and the five rivers of the 
I’anjab (chap. 44. 7) transit sr^ffsTT VS=cmmm: I UK UHUnum- 

It. In chap. 44. 10 it is stated that their chief city is 
Sakala and in verses 11-30 and 35-38 their condemned practices are set out, 
and verses 31-34 say that the country of the five rivers is called Aratla and 
Vahika. In Karnaparva 45. 6-13 the interesting fact is mentioned that in 
that country only one brother in a family acts as a brahmana should and 
that their sons do not inherit but their sister's sons take the inheritance. 
Vide ' Indian Culture ' vol. VI. 129-136 and vol. VIII. p. 85 ff for informat¬ 
ion on ‘ Vahika 
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the countries of Kamblioja and Surastra practise vdrla (husbandry 
and trade) and the profession of arms, while those of the 
Liccliivikas, Vrjikas, Mallakas, Madrakas, Kukurus, Kurus, 
and Pancalas live on the title of rajan applied to them (i. c. 
they are not cultivators of the soil and soldiers, but are only 
chiefs or nobles). What Kautilya mean3 by ‘ varta-sastropa- 
jivinah ’ appears to be that they were agriculturists ordinarily 
but were ready witii their swords to defend their country when 
occasion required. Kautilya then describes in detail without 
any scruples how the conqueror may by various subterfuges 
cause dissensions among the members of the sahgha and its 
loader or loaders ( saii/jha-inulcfii/a ). In VIII. 3 Kautilya 
remarks that dissension becomes particularly rife owing to 
gambling among sanghas and noble clans that have the sahgha 
constitution and they are destroyed. From about the 5th 
or 6th century A. D. the oligarchic States or Republics became 
rare and gradually disappeared. We get further data about 
these ganarajyas from Buddhist works, Greek sources (like the 
fragments of Megasthenes), coins and inscriptions. Rudradaman 
(in Junagadji Inscription of 150 A. D.) boasts that he had 
uprooted the Yaudheyas who had become puffed up and 
unbending on account of the title of heroes (riru) that was 
prominently applied to them among all ksatriyas 181 (E. 1. 
vol. VIII. at p. 44 ). Bamudragupta (in the first half of the 4tn 
century A. D.) subjugated tire Yaudhoyas. Malavas, Arjunayanas 
&c. In Gupta Inscriptions No. 58 p. 251 there is mention 
of a inaJuiriyn-Hia/uiseiuifjtifi who was made thoir leader by the 
Yaudheya-gana. The Brhatsamhita in several places refers to the 
Yaudheyas and Arjunayanas (e. g. 4.25; 5.40, 67, 75; 14.25 
and 28; 16.21; 17.19) and speaks of Yaudlieya-nrpa in 9.11. 
Vide Rapson’s ‘ Indian coins’ pp. 11 and 15 and Plato 11, nos. 13-15 
and Plate 111, no. 20 for the coins of the Yaudheyas and Arjuna¬ 
yanas. Arrian writes in ‘ lndika ’ (tr. by MacCrindle IX. p. 208, 
od. of 1926 ) ‘ from Dionysus to Sandrakottos the Indians 
counted 153 kings and a period of 6042 years, but among them 
a republic was thrice established MacCrindle’s 4 Invasion 
of India ’ ( p. 121) speaks of an aristocratic government on the 
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E. I. VIII. at p. 44; &c. in Gnpta Inscrip¬ 

tions pp, 251-252. Vide Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society of India 
(Silver Jubilee number) p, 114 for Yaudheyas, and J, B, O. H. S. vol. 23 
p. 148. 
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Hyphasis or Beas. The Greek writers describing the invasion 
of Alexander speak of the democracies of the Oxydrakai 
( Ksudrakas), Malloi (the M a lavas), the Sihoi (Sib is), Sambastai 
(the Ambasthas) and several others. Vide K. P. Jayaswal’s 
‘ Hindu Polity ’ part I chap. VIII (pp. 63-79) for Hindu Repub¬ 
lics mentioned in Greek writings. Rhys Davids in ‘Buddhist 
India’ pp. 19 ff. summarizes the data about Indian republics 
derived from Buddhist works. On p. 22 he gives the names of 
eleven republican clans with their capitals, some of which like 
the Sakyas (of Kapilavastu ), the Mall as (of Kusinara and Pava), 
the Videhas (of Mithila) and Licchavis (of Vesali) are well- 
known, Rhys Davids states (p. 19) that the administrative and 
judicial business of the S&kyas was carried on in a mote-hall 
(santhagara) at Kapilavastu, that a single chief was chosen 
(but how and for what period is not known) who presided over 
the sessions and (when no sessions were being held) also over 
the State, that he bore the title of raja. He mentions that at 
one time Buddha’s cousin Bhaddiya was raja and that in another 
passage Buddha’s father Suddhodana is styled raja. He further 
points out (p. 26) that the Vajjians had eight confederate clans 
of which the Licchavis and the Videhas were the most impor¬ 
tant, K. P. Jayaswal in ‘Hindu Polity’ part 1 pp. 25-165 
brings together all the data about Hindu oligarchies (or repub¬ 
lics as he calls them) and his work deserves the serious atten¬ 
tion of all those who are interested in the study of ancient 
Indian political institutions, though here and there one cannot 
approve of his interpretations and theories. To take only one 
example, he holds that the procedure prescribed by Buddha for 
the deliberations of the xahghu in the Mahaparinibbanu-sutta was 
borrowed from the procedure followed by the republics in their 
deliberations and therefore he describes the procedure of the 
Buddhist sangha in great detail (‘ Hindu Polity,’ part 1 chap. XI 
pp. 103-117). Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar also (in ‘Some Aspects of 
Ancient Hindu Polity ’ pp. 121-325) adopts this theory. This to 
say the least is a gratuitous assumption. The mere fact that 
Buddha told the prime minister of Ajatasatru, king of Magadlia, 
who contemplated attacking the Vajjian confederacy, that the 
latter would not decline but prosper as long as they observed 
seven conditions and the fact that those very seven conditions 
were prescribed by the Buddha for the welfare of the sangha do 
not lead on to the further inference that the procedure followed 
by the monks in the deliberations, of the meeting of the sangha 
(which is set out in such passages as the Mah&vagga IX. 3, S.B.E. 
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vol. XVH p. 264 ff, Cullavagga IV. 9, S. B. E. vol. XX pp. 24-27) 
was the procedure of the meetings of the oligarchies. The seven 
conditions (both for the welfare of the Vajjians and the Sahgha) 
are set out in the Mahaparinibbana-sutta, chap. 1. (S. B. E. 
vol. XI. pp. 3-8) viz. holding full and frequent public assem¬ 
blies, meeting together in concord and carrying out undertakings 
in concord, enacting nothing not already established and abro¬ 
gating nothing that has been already enacted and acting in 
accordance with ancient institutions established in former day.;, 
honouring and revering and supporting elders and hearkening 
to their words, not detaining women or girls of their clans by 
force or abduction, honouring and supporting Vajjian shrines in 
town or country and not allowing proper offering: and rites 
to fall into desuetude, protecting and supporting the Arahats 
among them. On the most important points in connection 
with a republic or oligarchy we have no information at all, viz. 
who were entitled to vote, what were the qualifications for 
membership of the assembly that governed the State, how 
voting took place, what was the period for which mem¬ 
bers of the assembly were elected, whether the president was 
elected for life or a shorter period or was elected at all, what 
were the powers and procedure of the assembly. Vide Dr. Beni 
Prasad in ‘ Hindu Political Theories ’ p. 158 for criticisms. 
Rhys Davids ( in ‘ Buddhist India ’ p. 41) says that according 
to the Jatakas there were at Vesali (modern Basadh in the 
Muzaffarpur District), the capital of the Licchavis, 7707 rajas 
( or chiefs ). In the Bhaddasala-jataka ( Fausboll, vol. IV p. 148) 
there is a reference to a tank reserved for the bath of the families 
of the ruling chiefs (rajas) of the gana in the city of Vesali. 
In the Mahavastu (ed. by Senart vol. I. p. 271) it is stated 
that there were twice eighty-four thousand nobles (rajana) 
among the Licchavis. This explains what Kautilya means by 
‘ rajasabdopajivinah. These people called 1 rajas ’ were probably 
the scions of the several branches of the Licchavis, who had in 
their hands the government and who were not doing manual 
( or agricultural) work. Vide Government Epigraphic Report for 
1899 p. 23 and Indian Historical Quarterly vol. IV p. 652, where 
it is said that in an inscription from Uttaramallur the extent 
of land and of Vedic learning required in a candidate for elec¬ 
tion are specified as also the method of writing on tickets the 
names of candidates. But such records, even in South India, are 
very few and refer to village sabhas and there is nothing in 
the works on dharmasastra or arthasastra about the methods of 
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election to political assemblies and the qualifications of candi¬ 
dates. Vide Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s ‘ Some aspects of Ancient 
Hindu Polity ’ (1929 ) pp. 101-121 for a concise statement of 
several types of republics in Ancient India. 

Another important question in whether in monarchical states 
there were popular assemblies of elected representatives or, in 
modern language, Parliaments. The words 1 sabha ’ and ‘ samiti ’ 
require consideration in this connection. In Rg. 1. 91.20 Soma is 
said to confer a son who is sadamja, mlulliyn and subheyn, from 
which it follows that sabha is in some respects different from 
‘vidatha’. In Rg. II. 24. 13 a vipra (a priest or composer of 
hymns) is said to be sabheya ‘clever or eminent in a sabha’. In 
Rg. X. 34. 6 ‘ sabha ’ 182 appears to mean a gambling hall. In 
Vaj. S. XXX. 6 sabhaairu seems to mean only ‘ sabhasad a mem¬ 
ber of a judicial tribunal, while in XXX. 18 the sabhasthfinu is 
given up to Askanda in the symbolic Purusamedha. In the Vaj. 
S. XVI. 24 there is an obeisance to siibhas and sabh-a/Kilis (presidents 
of sabhas). In Atharvaveda VII. 12.1 ‘sablia’ and ‘samiti’ are said 
to be the two daughters of Prajapati, from which it may by argued 
that they were very similar but somewhat different. In Atharva¬ 
veda XV. 9. 2 also sabha and samiJi are separately mentioned. In 
Tai. Br. III. 7.4. the word sabhapala occurs and sabha is explained 
as ‘ gambliug-hall ’ by Sayana. In Rg. X. 97. 6 and Vaj. S. Xll. 80 it 
is said 1 that irijrra is said to be a doctor (bhisak) in whom medicinal 
herbs come together as nobles (rajanah) in a samiti (meeting or 
battle)’. In Rg. X. 191. 3 the word ‘samiti’ seems to mean no 
more than a meeting or meeting place. In Atharvaveda V.19.15 18 " 
we have ‘ the assembly (samiti) does not suit him (or is not won 
over by him ) who harasses a brahman a In the Chandogya Up. 
(V. 3.1) Svetaketu is said to have repaired to the assembly ( samiti ) 
of the Puncala country, where the king Pravahana Jaivali asked 
him five questions which the former could not answer and then he 
approached the next morning the king who was in his sabha. 
Here it seems that both words are applied to the same assembly. 
It is impossible to say how the sabha or samiti was constituted 
in the Vedic period. All that we can say is that it was an 
assembly of people to which the king, learned men and others 
went. It is extremely doubtful whether it was an elective body. 
Probably it was an ad hoc assembly of such people as cared to 
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be present. K. P. Jayaswal (in ‘ Hindu Polity ’ part I p. 11 ) 
bolds that ‘ samiti * in the vedic age was the national assembly 
of the whole people, that it was the king's duty to attend it 
( ibid. p. 12 ) and that ' sabha ’ was the standing and stationary 
body of selected men working under the authority of the samiti 
( ibid. p. 18)’. This is all conjectural, as Jayaswal himself 
admits 1 the sabhu was certainly related to the samiti, but its 
exact relationship is not deducible from the data available ' 
( ibid. p. 18 ). 

These frantic efforts by such scholars as Jayaswal to prove 
that India had elective assemblies are made to counteract the 
sinister propaganda of many English writers that East is East 
and West is West and that the democratic institutions of the 
West cannot be transplanted with success on the soil of India. 
This is mischievous propaganda. There were no democracies 
even in Europe a few hundred years ago; even in England, 
France and a few other countries democracies have been intro¬ 
duced and have thrived within a short time. There is no reason 
why they should not do so in India, if honest efforts are made 
and difficulties are not purposely created by vested interests. 
Korkunov in ‘ General theory of law ’ (tr. by Hastings, 1922, 
New York p. 296 ) says 1 According to the historical school the 
political organization of England is good for England alone, 
tor it corresponds to a natural genius very peculiar....This 
doctrine of the historical school is false, since we have already 
seen that a change produced in the social ideal may bring about 
a change in the whole social development. The influence of 
one people on the life of another is a proof of this. The ideal is 
a force supporting the social life and this ideal may be the 
result not merely of our own special experience, but also of the 
experience of neighbouring peoples 

Two other words require consideration, viz. Paurn and 
Janupidu. The word ’ paura ’ occurs in Rg. V. 74. 4 where it 
has three applications, viz. to the Asvins, to the sage Paura 
( who was an Atreya) and to the cloud ( acc. to Sayana). 
K. P. Jayaswal (in ‘ Hindu Polity part II pp. 60-108 ) devotes 
considerable space to ‘ Paura ’ and * Janapada ’ and one may at 
once admit that he displays great learning, industry and 
ingenuity in his discourse on this subject. He holds that the 
Paura and the Janapada were elective parliamentary bodies or 
what may be called the Hindu Diet and he sums up (on p. 108 ) 
their functions as follows * we had an organism or a twin 
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organism, the Paura-Janapada, which could depose the king, 
who nominated the successor to the throne..., whose President 
was apprised by the king of the policy of state decided upon in 
the council of ministers, who were approached and begged by 
the king in all humility for a new tax, whose confidence in a 
minister was regarded as an essential Qualification for his 
appointment as Chancellor, who demanded and got industrial, 
commercial and financial privileges for the country, who could 
enact statutes even hostile to the king, in fine who cuuld 
make possible or impossible the administration of the king. ’ 
This is a very glowing picture of parliamentary institutions in 
ancient India. But unfortunately it cannot be accepted as the 
truth. Many scholars such as Prof. B. E. Sarkar (in ‘ Political 
Institutions and theories of the Hindus * p. 71 ) and Dr. Beni 
Prasad (in ‘ The State in ancient India ’ pp. 498-500 ) do not 
subscribe to this theory. For want of space detailed examina¬ 
tion of Jayaswal’s theory cannot be entered upon. But a few 
remarks must be made. The sheet anchor of his theory (in ‘ Hindu 
Polity' part H. p. 68) is a passage in the Hathigumpha Inscription 
of Kharvela (E. I. vol. XX at p. 7911.6-7) which runs ‘ Rajasuyam 
samdasayamto sava-kara-vanam anugaba-anekani satasahasani 
visajati poram janapadarii ’ and which he himself translates 
(at p. 78) as ‘ remits all tithes and cesses, bestows many 
privileges amounting to hundreds of thousands on the paura 
and janapada Jayaswal himself has changed his views about 
the interpretation of this difficult record so many times (e. g. 
J. B. O. R. S. vul. Ill pp. 425-507 may be compared with his 
interpretations in E. 1. vol. XX p. 71 ) that one can never fee] 
sure even of his latest readings and translations. As a matter 
of fact Dr. Barua differs and reads ‘ pora-janapadam ’ as one 
word (L H. Q. vol. 14 p.464) and does not accept .fayaswal’s 
interpretation (p. 477 ). If the word is ‘ pora-janapadam ’ it 
would simply be a mmuhuru-thxiwhi compound and mean ‘ all 
inhabitants of the capital and the rural inhabitants ’ and the 
singular need not necessarily lead to the inference that a 
parliament of city-dwellers and rural population is meant 
Even supposing that the correct reading is * poram-janapadam ’* 
that would not matter much. We shall have to understand the 
word ‘ janam ’ after it, since the word ‘ jana ’ is often employed 
after ‘ paurajanapada ’ e. g. in the 8th Rock Edict at Girnar 
‘ janapadasa ca janasa dasanam ’ C. 11. vol. I. pp. 14-15, in 
Rudradaman’s inscription in E. 1 vol. VIII p. 44 ‘opidayitva 
paura-janapadam janam ’and ‘paurajanapada-jananugrahartharn’ 
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at, p. 45 or in the Ramayana II. 2. 51,11. 111. 19 ‘ paurajanapadam 
janam ’). Lastly if the paurajanapada organization had (as 
said by Jayaswal in the quotation cited above) the power to 
depose kings and pass even hostile statutes, is it not a contradic¬ 
tion in terms to say that, instead of the Parliament or Diet 
deciding to remit certain taxes, it was the king who remitted 
taxes and bestowed favours ( or privileges ) of lakhs of rupees on 
the supposedly all powerful Paura-Janapada assembly ? In all 
passages that he quotes from the Ramayana and other classical 
Sanskrit works the ordinary meaning of paura ( residents of the 
capital) and janapada (inhabitants of the country other than 
the capital) is quite enough and it is impossible to hold that any 
elective body is meant. In most passages the plural ‘paura- 
.janapadan’ is used. If ‘Paura-janapada’ stands for one elective 
body or two bodies, no explanation is offered why the plural 
should generally be used and not the dual. Kautilya (I. 19) 
states that the king should in the 2nd part of the day ( divided 
into eight parts) look into the causes of the paura-janapados. 
Jayaswal (in ‘ Hindu Polity ’, part II p. 95 ) misinterprets this 
passage by saying that the king had to set apart one period 
daily for the business of the paura-janapada assembly. Here 
again the plural is used and the dictum of Kautilya is the same 
as that of Yaj. 1. 327 who says that the king should look into the 
law-suits (vyavaliaran ) of the people. The word ‘ karya ’ is 
employed by Manu V1H, 43, Narada and other writers on 
vyavahara in the sense of ‘law-suit’. Yaj. II. 36 says that the 
king should restore to the janapada property stolen by thieves. 
Jayaswal (in 1 Hindu Polity ’, part II. p. 93 ) presses the singular 
‘ janapadaya ’ into his service and holds that it was the popular 
assembly that demanded the restoration of the things stolen. 
This, to say the least, is twisting the plain words of Yaj. The 
Mit. paraphrases the word to mean ‘ to the person dwelling in 
his country from whom the property was stolen’. The corres¬ 
ponding passage of Manu VIII. 40 ( datavyam sarva-varnobhyo 
rajna corair-hrtam dhanam) is quite clear, since it fortunately 
does not use the word janapada and Medhatithi explains it as ‘ it 
should lie restored to those from whom it was stolen’. Jayaswal 
(in ‘ Hindu Polity ’ part II p. 79 ) holds that a passage in the 
Arthasastra (II. 14) refers to the fact that the Paura-janapada 
assembly got gold coins minted by the royal mint-master . >u 
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But the plain meaning in that the mint-master wan to mint 
«tandard silver and gold coins for all people when they brought 
bullion to him to have coins struck. One striking circumstance 
to be considered is that, though in all works on polity a mjyu is 
said to have seven elements, none of them includes a political 
elective assembly (like the paura-janapada postulated by 
Jayaswal) among them. They only enumerate the country and 
the capital and declare even these as of lesser importance than 
the king and the ministers. Another matter that makes the 
existence of powerful elective political assemblies in monarchies 
most unlikely is the total absence of any reference in works on 
polity to the method of election,the system of voting, tire qualifica¬ 
tions of members, the period for which the assembly was elected 
and allied matters. When medieval writers like Apararka on Yaj. 
11. 1 (p. 600) quote from Brhaspati voir.es about four kinds of 
sabha, they refer only to judicial tribunals of various sorts anil 
grades (the same verses are quoted as Harlta's in Rajuniti- 
ratnakara p. 20 ). Vide n. 368 below. 

If elective popular assemblies did not exist, then it may he 
asked whether the king was au absolute monarch or a despot, or 
whether there were any checks that mitigated or regulated 
the power and doings of monarchs. The answer is that there 
were such checks and limitations. These were of various kinds. 
Exhortations addressed to the king himself exercised a restrain¬ 
ing influence. For example, Kat. (10) says ‘ the king who gives 
way to wrath without proper thought would reside in a horrible 
hell for half a Kalpa’. The importance ol' dharma as an all- 
embracing institution was impressed upon the king by our 
writers so frequently that it must have had its psychological 
effect on every king. The idea that danda personified as a Deity 
might strike down the bad king himself (Mann VII. 19, 27, 28, 30. 
Yaj. I. 354-356 ) would tend to keep even a whimsical king 
within bounds. The views of ancient writers have already been 
cited according to which the king was not to act as he pleas¬ 
ed, but was to regard his high office as a sacred trust and war) 
to rule according to the dictates of the sastras. These views 
created public opinion which must have certainly influenced the 
king’s acts. The ideal king Rama is depicted as having 
abandoned his queen Slta ( whom he knew to be pure ) because 
the people could not accept her as pur© after her long stay in 
Ravana’s prison. Vide Ramayana VII. 45. Then there were 
the ministers whose advice the king .was enjoined to seek. 
Besides there was the purohita and there were learned brahmanas, 
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who were to propound what dharma was, whose directions he 
was to carry out and who were supposed to have power to ruin 
a had king (vide Vas. I. 39-41, Gautama XI. 12-14, M anu IX. 320)- 
Vide H. of Dh. vol. 11. pp. 138-145 for the peculiar sanctity 
attaching to the person of a brahmana and the superior position 
of brahmanas as a class lis-a-vis the king. There was a deep- 
rooted faith that the rules of the sastras (the Srauta and Smarta 
dharma) were divinely inspired and were above the king. 
Observance of dharma was the great social and political ideal 
from very ancient times for all including the king. This is 
most emphatically put in the Br. Up. I. 4. 11-14, where it is 
stated “ even after creating the four varnas He (the Creator ) 
did not think that stability had been attained. He then created 
the most excellent J)harma which is the might of the mighty 
(i. e. more powerful than the warrior caste ). There is nothing 
higher than dharma. Even a very weak man hopes to prevail 
over a very strong man on the strength of dharma, just as ( he 
prevails over a wrong-doer ) with the help of the king. So what 
is called dharma is really truth. Therefox-e people say about a 
man who declares the truth that he is declaring dharma and 
about one who declares what dharma is they say that he speaks 
the truth. These two (dharma and truth) are this ” (i. e. one). 185 
Kamandaka 1. 14 stated that the Yavana king ruled over the 
earth for a long time because he ruled according to the dictates 
of dharma. In his administration of justice the king was to bo 
checked by the judge and sabhyas, who were fearlessly to render 
advice to the erring king ( as w ill he shown in the section on 
vyavahara ). Besides corporations and guilds were powerful and 
had a sort of self-government. Manu (VIII. 33G and Yaj. II. 307) 
went so far as to prescribe a heavy fine w r hich the king was to 
inflict on himself for his illegal exactions and punishments and to 
direct that the king should distribute among brahmanas wealth 
forfeited by grave sinners ( Manu IX. 243-244 ). Lastly there 
was the final sanction that the sastras allowed the subjects to 
abandon a worthless king or even to kill a misguided one or 
tyrant, as stated above (vide Manu VII. 27-28, Arthasastra I. 4). 186 
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Kautilya ( Vlll. 3 ) when dealing 1£J with the evil results of 
want of discipline in a king states that kings who are hot- 
tempered are known to have fallen victims to popular fury ( or 
the fury of ministers ). We may say that in theory and so far as 
ordinary people were concerned the sovereign’s power was absolute 
and unlimited as Manu IX. 9-12 aptly illustrate and as Brhat- 
Parasara states ‘ the king is Brahma, Siva, Visnu, Indra, he is 
the giver, the destroyer, and the enforcer according to the karma 
of his subjects But there were (as stated above) very real 
checks and limitations that effectively prevented him from exer¬ 
cising his undoubtedly unlimited powers. These checks, though 
real, cannot be called constitutional in the sense in which that 
word is used in modern times. As said by Narada the subjects 
are dependent while the king is uncontrolled, but he could not 
go against the sastra ( vide Haradatta on Gaut. XI. 2 ). 

In modern times the activities of a sovereign person are 
three-fold, viz. executive, judicial and legislative. The judicial 
activities of the ancient Indian king will be dealt with in 
another section on law and the administration of justice. One 
great difference between ancient and modern societies is that 
the legislative action of the king was extremely limited in 
ancient times, while in modern times people are more and more 
looking to legislation fur regulating all manner of things. 
Manu (VII. 13 ) lays down that since the king has in him the 
glory of all deities, whatever rule as regards desirable matters 
the king establishes and whatever action he declares as un¬ 
desirable among those actions that are harmful, should not be 
transgressed by any one. In his gloss on this verse Medhatithi 
carefully points out what orders the king can issue and on what 
subjects he cannot issue orders. He gives the following inst¬ 
ances of orders of both kinds: ‘To-day all should observe a festival 
in the capital; all should attend a marriage coremony at the 
house of the minister; animals should not be killed to-day by 
the butchers and birds should not be caught; debtors should not 
be harassed by creditors on these days (to be specified ); no one 
should associate with such and such a man (an undesirable 
person ); no one should allow a certain (undesirable ) person 
to enter the house’. Medhatithi adds that the king is not 
authorised to interfere with the iustric rules governing the 
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varnas and asramas such as the performance of agnihotra. ,,T « 
This gloss of Medhatitlii occurs word for word in the Rajanlti- 
prakasa (pp. 23-24 ), which gives a more correct text than the 
printed editions of Mandlik and Gharpure. Kautilya (II. 10) 
devotes a chapter to the drawing up of sasanas, particularly 
with reference to their linguistic elegance and diplomatic 
etiquette. The Sukranitisara (1.312-313) prescribes that the king’s 
edicts ( sasana ) should be proclaimed to the subjects by beat of 
drum, that his edicts should be written and displayed where four 
roads meet, and that the king should declare that breaches of the 
orders would entail heavy fines. In I 292-311 Sukra gives 
instances of such orders, the most important of which are: 
Watchmen should take rounds in the several streets every one 
hour and a half at night in order to prevent thieves and 
paramours moving about; people should not employ abuse or 
beating towards their slave, servant, wife, son or pupil; no one 
should practise deceit in respect of measures, weights, coins, 
resins, metals, ghee, honey, milk, fat, flour; no document 
should be got by force ; no bribes should be taken nor should 
any bribes be given to persons engaged in doing the king’s 
work; no one should offer shelter to bad characters, thieves, 
paramours, those who hate the king, the enemy ; parents, 
persons worthy of honour, learned men, men of good character 
should not be disrespected or ridiculed; no dissensions should 
be sown between husband and wife, master and servant, between 
brothers, between teacher and pupil, between father and son; 
no interference or obstruction should be caused to wells, parks, 
boundaries, ( lluinnaialas , temples, roads or to those who are 
deficient in a limb; without the king’s permission no one 
should engage in gambling, selling liquor, hunting, bearing 
arms, sale or purchase of cattle or elephants or horses or camels 
or she-buffaloes or slaves or immoveable property or silver, gold, 
gems, intoxicants, poisons, drugs, the profession of medicine or 
should pass a sale deed, deed of gift or give a decision about a 
debt; no one should falsely accuse another of the great sins, 
nor take treasure trove, nor frame new rules for clubs or con¬ 
vivial gatherings ( samaja ) nor should publish slander against a 
caste, nor should appropriate property which is without an 
owner or has been lost, nor divulge the ( king’s ) lines of policy, 
nor babble about the vices of the king; the people should not 
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even think of forsaking their dharma, speaking untruth, commit¬ 
ting, adultery with another’s wife, giving false evidence or 
fabricating documents, accepting gifts secretly, committing 
thefts and engaging in other desperate acts, engaging in sedi¬ 
tion ; public servants should not exact more than the tax already 
settled ; only such weights and measures are to be used as bear 
the royal stamp; all subjects should strive to possess good 
qualities; desperadoes should he arrested and handed over to 
the king; hulls let loose (in memory of the dead) should be 
kept well controlled and fed by those who let them loose. 
Medhatithi on Manu VIU. 399 states that a king may prohibit 
the export of foodstuffs from the kingdom in a famine. The 
several edicts of Asoka show that his orders were framed on the 
same lines that arc contained centuries later on in the Sukra- 
nitisara. Most of his proclamations insist on moral virtues 
such as truthfulness, obedience and reverence to parents, elders 
and preceptors, honouring brahmanan and sramanas, kindness 
to animals, tolerance of other faiths. Proclamations that 
may be called positive laws are very few, such as his order 
in Pillar Edict JV to give tiireo days’ respite to criminals 
condemned to death (C. 1.1. vol. I p. 125 ) or his regulations 
restricting the killing of animals contained in the 5th Pillar 
Edict (0. 1. 1. vol. 1. p. 138) or in the First Rock Edict at 
Ctirnar (p. 7 ) ‘ no living being must he killed or sacrificed 
and no festival meeting must be held ’. In the reign of Avanti- 
varman of Kashmir the killing of living beings was prohibited 
for ten years ( yido RajaLrangini V. 64 ). Law-making in the 
modern sense is almost entirely lacking in the smrtis. (taut. 
XI 19-25 show 1 ' 1 ’ 8 that the king was to find the law required 
for the decision of causes from the following, viz, (1) the Veda, 
Eharmasastras, the Angas (lores auxiliary to the Veda such as 
grammar, exegesis, metrics etc.), Upavedas, Puranas; (2) customs 
of countries, castes and families that were not opposed to the 
Veda ; (3) the usages of husbandmen, traders, herdsmen, money¬ 
lenders and artizans; (4)ratiocination;(5) the opinions'* 8 " delivered 
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by the assembly (parisad) of men deeply learned in the three 
Vedas. The authoritativeness of customs, usages and conven¬ 
tions and their relation to sastra will be discussed later on. 
In the decision of causes there were four deciding factors, 
dharma, vyavahara, caritra and rajasasana, which will also be 
dealt with later. So royal edictB or orders first came to be made 
in the administration of justice and probably served as laws or 
precedents in later times. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 968-970 for the 
role of parisads in religious matters. Yaj. 1.9 and Sahkha speak of 
par sat or assembly of learned men as final authorities on dharma. 

The executive functions of the king required a large number 
of ministers and officers. This topic will be dealt with immedia¬ 
tely below. 

There is another way of looking at the king’s functions viz. 
they v'ere religious and secular. The first required him to do 
certain acts for propitiating gods and unseen powers and 
removing dangers therefrom u r ith the help of the purohita and 
sacrificial priests ( vide Gaut. XI. 15-17., Yaj. I. 308 ) and he had 
to guard dharma. His secular functions included those that 
led to prosperity, that helped the people in famine and similar 
calamities, dealing even-handed justice, guarding person and 
property from thieves and trespassers and against invasion. 

The Mahabharata records the tradition that many kings of 
former times abdicated the throne in favour of their sons and 
resorted to the forest as hermits. Vanaparva 202.8 mentions 
Brhadof' va who crowned his eon Kuvalasva. Vide also Vayu 
88.32, Dhrtarastra says to Yudhisthira that in their family it 
was customary for kings to transfer the sovereignty to their 
sons and resort to a forest towards the close of their lives 
( Asramavasi 3.38 ). Vyana says that that was the practice of all 
rajarsis (Asramavasi 4.5) and the Asramavasiparva (20) mentions 
the names of several such kings. Vide also Santi 21.15. In 
Ayodbya 23.27, 94.19 this practice is referred to. 189 In the 
Raghuvarhsa (I. 8, XVIII. 7, 9, 26 ) Kalidasa says that in the 
family of Raghu kings in their old age became mums (hermits ) 
and in chap. VHI. 11-23 he draw's a fine contrast between the 
lives of Aja and his father Raghu (who had become a yati ). 
There are Jain traditions of some antiquity that connect the 
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great Jain sage Bhadrabahu, the last Srutakavalin, with Candra- 
gupta Maurya, who is said to have abdicated in favour of his 
son and to have gone to Sravana Belgola. Vide Indian Antiquary> 
vol. 21 pp. 156 ff where Fleet criticizes this tradition and rejects 
it. In the Divyavadana (XXIX p. 431, ed. by Cowell and Neil) 
it is stated that Asoka died destitute of power 130 and possessions 
and Fleet (in J. B. A. S. for 1913 pp. 656-658) says that there 
is in this probably a reminiscence of abdication by Asoka. King 
Lavanaprasada of the Vaghela dynasty in Gujerat abdicated in 
favour of his son Vlradhavala (1233-38 A. D.). Vide Bombay 
Gazetteer, vol. I part 1 pp. 198, 200, 206. 

Kautilya (VIII. 2) speaks of a novel rule called ‘ dvai¬ 
rajya’ ,31 (sovereignly of two) and distinguishes it from 
‘ vairajya \ The Mss. differ in their readings, but the reading 
given in the footnote by Dr. Sham Sastri seems preferable. 
Kaut. remarks “ As between dvairajya and vairajya (foreign 
rule) the former perishes on account of mutual hatred and 
rivalry; but the latter according to the acan/as is enjoyed by 
foreigners as it is, when it pays attention to winning over the 
subjects; ‘No’ says Kautilya ‘dvairajya’ (generally) exists 
between father and son or between two brothers, their welfare 
is the same and therefore by reason of the influence of arndlyns 
(over the two rulers) it can last, but vairajya comes into 
existence by being seized from another king who is living and 
therefore the (foreign ruler) thinking ‘this country is not mine’ 
impoverishes it and carries off its wealth or treats it as a chattel 
(for sale) or when he finds that the country is disaffected 
towards him abandons it and goes away This remarkable 
passage contains the mentality of foreign rulers in a nutshell. 
Manu IV. 160 in a lucid and laconic manner states how in¬ 
dividual and national happiness lies in freedom. Kalidasa in his 
Malavikagnimitra '** (Act V) appears to refer to the conception 
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of dvairajya when he makes Agnimitra say that the latter 
desires to establish a dvairajya for the brothers Yajnasena and 
Madhavasena on the north and south banks of the river Varada, 
who would both remain under the command of the king (Agni¬ 
mitra). In the Mahabharata a similar rule of two brothers, 
Vinda and Anuvinda in Avanti, appears to be referred to (vide 
Udyogaparva 166, cr. ed. chap. 163). MacCrindle in ‘Invasion 
of India by Alexander ’ p. 296 quotes Diodorus to the effect that 
Alexander sailing up the river came to Taula (Patala ?) a city 
of great note with a political constitution drawn on the same 
lines as the Spartan, for in this community the command in 
war was vested in two hereditary kings of two different houses, 
while a council of elders ruled the whole State with paramount 
authority. Vide Jayaswal’s ‘Hindu Polity’ part I pp. 96-97 
and Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s ‘Ancient Indian Polity ’ p. 99-100 
for some further details on dvairajya from Buddhist and 
other sources. 



CHAPTER IV 


MINISTERS 

Amatya —The second of the seven elements of rujyn is the 
amatya, which word may he translated as ‘ minister.’ There are 
three words that are interchangeable though sometimes dis¬ 
tinguished, viz. amatya, saciva and mantrin, the first being the 
oldest of the three. A Karika on Panini (IV. 2. 104 ) teaches 
the formation of the word with the affix tyap (tya ) from ama 
meaning ‘ near or with* ( vide Mahabh&sya, vol. II. p. 292 ). In 
Rg. IV. 4. 1 133 there is the germ of this word ‘ O Agni! Go like 
a king riding an elephant, accompanied by Mb ministers ’• 
Yaska (in Nirukta VI. 12 ) explains ‘ amavan ’ as 1 amatya van,’ 
though two more explanations of the word are offered by him- 
The word amatya itself occurs in Jig. VII. 16. 3, but there it is 
an adjective and means ‘ our own ’ or ‘ abiding in our house ’• 
In some of the sulras like the Baudhayanapitr-medhasutra 
(I. 4. 13, I. 12. 7 ) the word amatya is used in the sense of ‘ near 
male relations in the house ’. Vide H. Dh. vol. II. p. 588 n. 1375. 
The word ‘ amatya ’ occurs in the sense of minister in Ap. Dh. 
S. II. 10. 25. 10 ‘ The king should not live better or more 
luxuriously than his yum. s ( elders ) and his ministers ( gurun- 
amatyahscu natijivet) ’. The word ‘ saciva ’ occurs in the Ait. 
Br. ( XII. 9 ) where it is said that lndra considered the Maruts 
as his ‘sacivas' (helpers or comrades ). The necessity of amalyus 
or Ntictvtis is stated in graphic language by several writers. 
Kautilyu (I. 7 last verse ) says ‘ kingship is possible only with 
(the aid of) assistants, a single wheel cannot work ( a chariot) ; 
therefore the king should appoint ministers and listen to their 
opinions ’. Manu (VII. 55 = Sukra II, 1) says ‘ it is difficult 
for a person single-handed to accomplish even an easy task; 
how can government particularly, which has great good as its 
aim, be accomplished without helpers ’ ? The Matsya-purana 
( 215. 2 ) prescribes ‘ the king, while his head is still wet witli 
the waters of coronation, if he wants to supervise his State, 
should choose his helpers, as in the latter the kingdom secures 
stability ’. Matsya 215. 3 is the same as Manu VII. 55. V ide 
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Visnudharmottara 11 24. 2-3 which are the same as Matsya 
215. 2-3 ; also Santi 106. 11 and Rajanltiprakasa p. 174. From 
Arthas&stra I. 7 and 8, Manu VII. 54 and 60, Kam. IV. 25, 27, 
xm. 24 and 64 it appears that they use the words saciva 
and amatya as synonyms. Rudradaman in his Junagadh 
Inscription 134 ( E. I. vol. VIII. p. 36 at p. 44) states that his 
great enterprise to repair the Sudarsana lake was disapproved of 
by his advisory ( mati-saciva) and executive councillors (karma- 
saciva) who were all endowed with the qualities required in 
amatyas and yet who were averse to the project and had no 
enthusiasm for it, since the breach to be repaired was very great. 
Here sacivas are divided into two sorts, those who give advice 
and those who execute the business decided upon and the word 
saciva seems to be a synonym of amatya. Amara 125 states that 
the amatya who is a dhisadva (i. e. matisaciva ) is called a 
mantrin, while amatyas other than the mantrin are called 
karmasacivas. These distinctions are often not observed. 
Sumantra is called amatya in Ramayana 1. 7. 3 and the best of 
mantrins in 1. 8. 4. In Ayodhya 112. 17 am&tya and mantrin 
seem to be distinguished. From Kaut. I. 8 (last verse ) ‘ Having 
divided the spheres of their powers and having taken into 
consideration the time and place and the work they have to do, 
all these persons should be appointed as ministers ( amatyas ), 
but not as mantrins, ’ it follows that mantrins were regarded by 
Kautilya as of a higher grade than amatyas in general. The 
R. hi. P. p. 178 says that the amatyas are also styled mantrins. 
Kautilya states (I. 10 ) how amatyas are to be tested by upad/tax 
i. e. by means of tempting them as regards each of dharina, 
art/ia, kama, and bfiaya (fear) and to be employed if found honest 
after any one of the four tests, while mantrins were to be appoint¬ 
ed only if their integrity and loyalty were proved by all the 
tests combined. Upadha 126 is defined by the Nitivakyamrta 
p. Ill as ‘ testing the mind of a person as regards dharma, 
artha, kama and bhaya by various devices’ ( employed by secret 
agents ). Kat. ( 4-5 ) quoted by R. N. P. p. 136 states that the 
minds of kings always go astray on the (slightest) cause by 
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reason of the fact that they possess great valour, knowledge, 
wealth and particularly the fact that they possess absolute power; 
therefore brahmanas should always enlighten the mind of the 
king as to the duties of a king. 

About the number of members in the council of ministers 
there has been a great divergence of views from ancient times. 
Kauf. 1.15 and Kara. XI. 67-68 state that according to the 
Manava school the council ( parisad ) of ministers should be 
constituted of twelve amatyas, acc. to the Barhaspatyas of 16, 
acc. to the Ausanasas of 20, but Kautilya’s own opinion was 
that the number is determined by the power or exigencies of 
the State ( yuthasamarthyam ). The Balakanda ( 7. 2-3 ) states 
that Dasaratha had eight honest and devoted amatyas ( who 
are then named). Manu VII. 54 and Manasollasa (II. 2. 
verse 57 ) require that the king should select seven or eight 
ministers who should be hereditary, versed in the sastras, brave, 
born of high family and well-tested. This advice was followed 
by Shivaji, the founder of the Maratha empire, who had a council 
of eight ministers ( Prodharm). Vide Banade’e ‘Rise of the 
Maratha Power ’ pp. 125-126 where he describes the functions 
of the eight ministers called ‘ Mukhya-pradhana ’ (Prime 
minister)’, Pant Amatya (Finance minister), Pant Sachiva 
( General Accountant and Auditor), Senapati (Commander-in- 
chief), Mantri (in charge of king’s private affaiia), Sumanta 
(Foreign Secretary ), Panditrao (in charge of the Ecclesiastical 
Department), Nyayadhisha (Chief Justice). This list was 
probably taken by Shivaji’s advisers from the Sukranitisara 
II. 71-72 where almost the same eight are said to be the 
ministers according to some, Vide also Grant Duff’s History 
of the Maratha,s, vol. I. p. 193, and Rao Bahadur Wad’s selec¬ 
tions of sattads and letters (in Marathi) published by Messrs. 
Mawajee and Parasnis in 1913, where the names of the eight 
ministers of Shivaji are stated and their duties are described 
(p. 123). In the Santiparva (85. 7-9) it is declared that tho 
king should have 37 sacivas, of whom 4 should be learned 
and hold brahmanas, 8 valiant ksatriyas, 21 prosperous 
vaisyas, 3 sudras and one suta versed in the Puranas, but 
verse 11 adds that the king should discuss and settle lines of 
policy in the midst ol eight mantrins and Santi 83. 47 says that 
mantrins should not be less than three. In the Ramayana 
(II. 100. 71) Rama whom Bharata came to meet in the former’s 
exile asks him whether he held consultation with three or fouT 
piantrins and (in verse 18 = Sabhaparva 5, 30) Rama hopes 
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that Bharata did not settle his policies by himself alone or in 
consultation with too many ministers. Kautilya also (1.15) lays 
down that the king should hold consultation with three or four 
mantrins. The Nitivakyamrta ( mantrisamuddesa pp. 127-128) 
holds that they should be three, five or seven, that unanimity 
is difficult to secure in a group of persons of different characters 
and that when there are many ministers they are jealous and 
try to carry out their own ideas. These passages show that 
firstly there was to be a small cabinet of three or four ministers, 
secondly there was to be a council (jxtrisud) of ministers who 
might be eight or more in number according to requirements 
and thirdly there was a large number of amatyas or sacivas 
(high functionaries concerned with various departments). The 
council is mentioned in the 3rd and 6th Rock Edicts of Asoka 
( Corpus 1.1. vol. I. p. 4 ‘ parisa pi yute ajnapayisati ’) in the words 
‘the council will order the officers called Yuktas’. The qualifica¬ 
tions of ministers (amatyas) are laid down in several places 
e. g. in Kautilya I. 9, Manu VII. 54, Yaj. I. 312, Kam. IV. 25-30 
(of which verses 28-30 are almost the same as the words of 
Kautilya ), Santi 118. 2-3 (14 qualities of mantrins are men¬ 
tioned ), Santi 80. 25-28, Balakanda 7. 7-14, Ayodhyakanda 100* 
15, Medhatithi on Manu VH.-54, Agnipurana 239.11-15 (= Kam. 
IV. 25 and 28-31), Manasollasa II. 2, verses 52-59, Nitivaky¬ 
amrta p. 108, RajanltiratnSkaro pp. 13-14 ( quoting Narada and 
HarSta), Rajanitiprakasa pp. 174-178, Rajadharmakaustubha 
pp. 251-254, Budhabhusana pp. 32, 57-58. Only the qualities 
required by Kautilya in amatya are set out hefe : He must be 
a native of the country, born of high family, influential, well- 
trained in arts, far-sighted, wise, of good memory, vigilant, 
eloquent, bold, intelligent, endowed with enthusiasm and dignity, 
capable of endurance, pure (in mind and actions), well-disposed, 
firmly devoted (to the king ), endowed with character, strength, 
health, spiritedness, free from arrogance and fickleness, affec¬ 
tionate, who would not have recourse to hatred (even when 
offended by the king), Kautilya states that amatyas are of 
three kinds, the best, middling and inferior, of which the first 
must be endowed in full with the qualities set out by him and 
the other two are deficient by one quarter and a half respectively. 
In Santi 83. 35-40 the faults that disqualify a person for being a 
mantrin are stated and verses 41-46 set out the qualifications 
for a mantrin, one of which deserves special notice, viz. 
( verse 46 ) he should have secured the confidence of the pauras 
and j&napadas. Many works prescribe that the ministers were 
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to be hereditary if the son was capable like his father, e. g. 
Manu VII. 54, Yaj. I. 312, Ramayana II. 100. 26 ( = Sabhaparva 
5. 43 ), Agni. 220.16-17, Sukra n. 114. The Matsya 215. 83-84 
and Agnipurana ( 220.16-17 ) add the very sensible remark that 
such hereditary ministers should not be allowed to dispose of 
the cases of their dat/5d/ts ( agnates). The Visnudharmottara 
(II. 24. 55-56 ) contains the same rule. This hereditary character 
is borne out by many inscriptions. For example, in the Allahabad 
stone pillar ins. of Samudragupta, Harisena is himself a Maha- 
danda-nayaka w r hose father Dhruvabhuti was also a Mahadanda- 
nayaka (Gupta Inscriptions pp. 10,15 ) and in the Udayagiri 
cave Inscription of Candragupta It (ibid p. 34) Vlrasena is 
described as ‘ anvayapraptasacivya * ( who hereditarily obtained 
the post of sacim). The R. N. P. (p. 176) after quoting the Matsya- 
purana expressly states that the hereditary principle was to be 
given up, if the son or grandson of a former minister had not 
the requisite qualifications, but that such a descendant was 
to be employed only in such state work as was suited to 
his 1,7 attainments. The mantrins should, according to most 
authorities, be chosen from among brahmanas, ksatriyas and 
vaisyas, but not from sudras, even if the latter be endowed with 
qualities (vide Sukra 11. 426-427, Nitivakyaitfrta p. 108). U7 “ 
The consultation with the council of ministers was to be in 
secret. Kautilya (1.15 ) says ‘ All administrative undertakings 
must be preceded by consultation with ministers. The place for 
consultation should be so secluded that the conversation going 
on inside will not be heard outside and that even birds cannot 
see it, for it is narrated that secret consultations were divulged 
by parrots, maims, dogs and other lower animals ’. U8 The 
Harsacarita VI states that Nagasena of the Naga dynasty met 
destruction in Padmavatl because his secret policy was divulged 
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by a maina, Srutavarman lost his kingdom in SravastI as his 
secret was disclosed by a parrot, and king Suvarnacuda met 
his death in Mrttikavati by babbling in a dream about his 
policy. Vide also Manu VII. 147-150, Yaj. I. 344, Kam. XI. 53, 
65-66, Agnipurana 225. 19, Manasollasa U. 9, verses 700-705 
p. 92. Kaut. (I. 15 ) has a verse ‘ no outsider should know the 
king’s secret policy which he desires to carry out. Only those 
who are to carry it out should know it only when it is begun 
or accomplished’. Vide for a similar rule Manu VII. 105 
( =Santi. 140. 24 which is also the last but one verse in Kaut. 
I. 15 ). 128 The king presided in the council, but if he was not 
present the chief minister presided ( Manu VII. 141). In the 
Malavikagnimitra ( V ) the king’s decision to make a dvairajya 
is conveyed to the council of ministers and then the amatya 
( who here means the chief minister or President of the council) 
informs the king that the council agreed with the king, where¬ 
upon the king asks the council to depute the commander-in¬ 
chief Vlrasena to carry out the proposal. Kaut. further says 
(I. 15 ) that all business was to be transacted in the presence of 
the ministers ; but if any one was absent his opinion was to be 
elicited by despatching a letter. In matters of emergency ( or 
great danger ) the king is to call his cabinet ministers and the 
council of ministers and what the majority decide or what 
would lead to success is to be carried out by the king. Sukra 
1.365 also refers to the view of the majority. It is the duty of the 
ministers, according to Kam. IV. 41-49, to prevent a king from 
pursuing an evil course, it is the duty of the king to listen 
to the advice of his ministers and such ministers are not 
merely his friends but are really his gurus. uo Sukra (II, 82-83) 
asks ‘ How' can the kingdom be brought to prosperity by those 
ministers whom the king is not afraid to offend ? They are no 
better than ladies who are to be decked with ornaments and 
fine clothes. What is the use of those ministers, w’hose advice 
does not tend to the advancement of the kingdom, the people, 
the army, the treasury, good government and to the destruction 
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of enemies? The ministers, however, must have found it 
difficult to please the king and also to placate the subjects. A 
well-known subhasita states that one who looks to the benefit 
of the king comes to be hated by the people and he who looks 
to the good of the people (only) is abandoned by the king; when 
there is this great conflict it is rare to find a person who can 
secure the aims of both the king and the people. 110 " Manu (VH. 
56-59) prescribes the matters in which consultations are to be 
held with ministers and the procedure thereof, viz. peace and 
war, xl/iam (i e. army, treasury, capital and the country), 
sources of revenue, protection (of himself and of the country), 
the proper bestowal of the wealth obtained; the king is to 
ascertain the opinions of ministers separately and then jointly 
and then do what is beneficial; he is then to hold consultation 
on the most important affairs relating to the six means of policy 
with a wise brahmana who is the most distinguished of all 
ministers and always to rely upon him, to settle all lines of 
policy finally on his advice and then to act. Yaj. 1. 312 also 
requires the king to consult his mantrinn, then a brahmana 
(purohita) and thereafter to decide himself the course of action. 
The principal matters which mantrins have ty concentrate them¬ 
selves upon, acc. to Kam. XIII. 23-24 (=Agnipurana 241. 16-18), 
are: mantra, securing the fruit of the line of policy adopted 
( such as conquering a country and protecting it), the carrying 
out of the business ( of the State), predicting the good or evil 
effects ( of an action taken), revenue and expenditure, govern¬ 
ment (i. e. punishing those who deserve punishment), subduing 
enemies, measures against calamities like famine, guarding the 
king and the kingdom. 111 The Nitivakyamrta (p. 185) concisely 
puts the same by saying that amatyas have to concern them¬ 
selves with revenue, expenditure, guarding the ruler (i. e. his 
body, his dharrna, wife and children), looking after the army 
in all its arms. 

Yaj. I. 343 says ‘ since the State depends upon mantra (i. e. 
lines of policy arrived at after consultation with ministers), the 
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king should keep his lines of policy secret in such a way that 
people should not know them till the results of his undertakings 
manifest themselves Kautilya ( X. 6 last verse ) emphasizes 
the importance of mantra in * an arrow discharged by an 
archer may kill one man or none at all, but a ( well-considered) 
scheme put into operation by a wise man may destroy even 
those who are only conceived 118 Both Sabhaparva 5. 27 and 
Ayodhya 100. 16 have the same verse, viz. mantra is the root of 
victory. 143 Kautilya and the Nitivakyamrtap. 114 say that mantra 
accomplishes the following, viz. the apprehension of what is not 
or cannot be seen, imparting the strength of definite conclusion 
to what is apprehended, removal of doubt, when two courses or 
opinions are possible, inference of an entire matter when only a 
part is seen. 144 In most works such as Kaut. I. 15, Kam, XI. 56, 
Agnipurana 241. 4, Pancatantra I. p. 85, Manasollasa (II. 9 
verse 697 ff, p. 92 ) it is said that mantra has five elements which 
have to be considered (it is puflcaiiga ), viz. means of carrying 
out actions (or works), plenty of men and materials, proper 
allotment of time and place, remedies against pitfalls, the 
( happiness of the kingdom or people ) that will result from the 
accomplishment of the course decided upon. 14S 

The high functionaries and office-holders have been different 
at different times. In the Yedic age, in the performance of the 
Rajasuya, there are certain offerings (generally twelve in 
number) which are called ‘ ratninam havimsi ’. Their order 
and names differ in different texts, though most are the same 
in all. Besides the king (the sacrificer ), the eleven ‘ ratnas ’ 
(jewels ) or 1 ratnins ’ are ( according to the Sat. Br. V. 3. 2 ) . 
the commander-in-chief, the purohita, the crowned queen, suta 
gramaru, ksattr (chamberlain), sangrahitr (treasurer or charioteer?), 
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aksavapa (superintendent of gambling or of the records ?), 
bh&gadugha ( collector of taxes ), govikartana ' 1 hunter ), duta 
( courier ), parivrkti ( discarded queen ). Vide H. Dh. vol. II. 
p. 1215 n and 1216. In Tai. Br. (I. 7. 3 ) they are the same as 
above except that govikartana is omitted and the queen called 
‘ vavata ’ is added. These are described in the Tai. Br. I. 7. 3 as 
the bestowers of the kingdom ( ete vai rastrasya pradatarah ). 
Vide also Tai. S. I. 8. 9 1.-2. It is clear from Sat. Br. V. 3. 2. 2 
and 4 that some of these jewels like the commander-in-chief 
and the huntsman were of low caste or of the sudra caste. 
Later on certain functionaries began to be called tirthas, their 
number being 18 ; vide Sabhaparva 5. 38 ( =Ayodhya 100. 36 ) 
and Santi 69. 52 for a reference to the 18 tirthas. 144 Kautilya 
(I. 12 ) speaks of the 18 tirthas and enumerates them. 147 In the 
Raghuvarhsa 17.68 Kalidasa employs the word tirtha in this sense. 
According to the Nltivakyamrta (p. 29 ) persons who are helpers 
in dharma and state business are called tirtha. In the Edicts 
of Asoka the high officers were called mahamatras (In Kock 
Edict XII there are dharma-mahamatras ) and other officers were 
yuktas, rajukas and pradesikas (in Rock Edict III) £71 whom 
the first at least were subordinate to the council of ministers. 
Later writers like Govindaraja on Ayodhya 100. 36, the com. 
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on the Yasastilaka I. p. 91 differ as to the names of these 18.**® 
The Rajatarangini 1.120 informs us that in former times there 
were only seven departments ( karmasthanas ), that later on they 
became 18 and that five more were added to these eighteen 
(IV. 142-143 and 512 ) viz. mahapratihara, mahasandhivigraha, 
mahasvasala, mahabhandagara, mahasadhanabhaga ( and so the 
Heads were called ‘ adhigata-pancamahasabda ’ i. e. to whom 
five titles with ‘ maha ’ in them were given). 119 The Agni- 
purana 220 mentions several high functionaries like the 
senapati, pratihara, duta and heads of departments. The Sukra- 
nltisara (H. 69-70 ) enumerates ten principal high functionaries 
of the king ( prakrtis ) viz. purodhaB ( purohita ), pratinidhi, 
pradhana ( President of council), saciva (war minister), mantrin 
( Home minister ), pradvivaka ( minister of justice ), pandita 
(minister of ecclesiastical matters), sumantra (Finance minister), 
amatya (revenue minister ) and duta (minister of diplomatic 
relations ) and remarks that others omitted purodhas and duta 
from this list of ten and held that these eight should all receive 
the same pay ( verses 71-72 ), while Sukra was of opinion that 
the ten high dignitaries should each receive in order one tenth 
more as pay than the succeeding one (v. 71), that the purohita 
was the most eminent of all, that among the rest each preceding 
was more eminent than each succeeding one (II. 74-77 ), that 
after these high dignitaries came the other officers (adhikarigana, 
li. 279 ), that then came the darsaka ( secretary ? ), and lekhaka 
( clerk ), then the menial servants who waited on the king and 
lastly the lowest were those who carried out dirty work. In 
II. 84-87 Sukra briefly brings out the special functions of the 
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ministers from pratinidhi to duta 150 and then in U. 88-105 at 
length. In 1 353-361 Sukra lays down how the king’s public 
durbar should be arranged, viz. the king’s throne should be in 
the centre of the western half of the hall on which the king 
should sit well-dressed, wearing his crown, armour and a drawn 
sword; his sons, grandsons, brother’s and sister’s sons should 
sit behind him, his daughter’s sons should sit on his right and 
on his left should sit in order his uncles, chief agnates, members 
of the assembly, commanders ; in front of the king to Iris right 
should be seated his maternal grandfather’s relatives, the man- 
trine, and to the left his father-in-law, wife’s brother, officers &c. 
The Sukranitisara (I. 374-376 ) lays down certain very practical 
rules for the king: ‘he should personally observe villages, towns 
and districts every year; he should see whether his subjects 
are kept contented or are harassed by his officers, he should not 
side with the officers (with the man on the spot) but rather 
should take the side of the subjects, he should remove 'In officer 
who is hateful to many (lit. a hundred ) peoplb and aji amdtija 
should be removed if he is found to commit several illegal acts 
Sukra (in II. 107-113) further advises the change ot portfolios 
among the ministers (e. g. sumantra should he appointed 
amatya or nice versa);he says that for each department three should 
be engaged, one the most clever being the head and two others 
•being darsakas (secretaries) who should be changed every 
three, five, seven or ten years; one man should not be allowed to 
hold the same high office for a long time, since otherwise he 
becomes intoxicated with power; 161 servants should not do any 
business without a written order nor should a king order any¬ 
thing to be done except in writing (II. 290 ). 

The words in Asoka’s Edict III ‘ pancasu pancasu vasesu 
niyatu ’ probably refer to the practice of the transfer of high 
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officers every five years. The 6th caste mentioned by Megas- 
thenes (Fragment 1 p. 41 and Fragment XXXIII p. 85 in 
McCrindle’s ‘Ancient India’) was that of overseers who inquired 
into and superintended all that went on in India, and made 
reports to the king or, where there was no king, to the magistrate. 
Megasthenes probably confounded the ministers and adhyaksas 
( who were often hereditary ) with a caBte. Vide also Fragment 
XXXIV pp. 86-88 about the officers of state and their duties- 
It is probably on account of some such rule as is stated in 
Sukra about frequent change of portfolios that in the inscriptions 
high functionaries have epithets prefixed to them which indicate 
their connection with several portfolios e. g. in the Banskhera 
plate of Emperor Harsa ( E. I. vol. IV p. 208 at p. 211) Skanda- 
gupta (who is probably the same as the Skandagupta mentioned 
by Bana in the Harsacarita VI as commander of the elephant arm) 
was the dutaka of the grant and is described as ‘ mahapramatara- 
mah&samanta ’; in the Allahabad stone pillar Ins. of Emperor 
Samudragupta (Gupta Inscriptions p. 10 and p. 15 n. 4), Harisepa 
is described as ‘ Sandhivigrahika ’ ( minister for peace and war), 
‘ Kumaramatya ’ (the minister of the Yuvaraja ?) and Maha-danda- 
nayaka 158 ( commander of an army ); Prthvlsena ( a brahmana ) 
is described as mantrin, kumaramatya and then mahabala- 
dhikrta (in E. I. vol. X p. 72, of Gupta Samvat 117 ). In theory 
and practice the king was to issue orders in the presence or 
under the advico of his principal ministers. We read in the 
grant of Rajaraja I of the Eastern Calukya dynasty that he 
issued his command in the presence of the mantrin, purohita, 
senapati, yuvaraja, dauvarika and pradhana (E. I. vol. IV. p. 300 
at p. 302 ). Sukra (II. 362-370 ) describes the procedure followed 
in issuing orders about State business. First the mantrin, 
pradvivaka (Chief Judge), pandita (head of ecclesiastical 
department), and duta should write out the business relating to 
their departments, then the arnatya should write thereon ( sadhii 
likhanam-asti, the writing is good), sumantra adds ‘ samyag 
vicaritam ’ (it is well considered ), the pradhana writes ‘ satyaih 
yathartham ’ (it is the truth, it is as the business requires ), 
pratinidhi should write ‘ ahgikartum yogyarh (it is proper to 
accept this), the yuvaraja should write ‘ ahgikartavyam ’ (it 
should be accepted), the purohita should write * lekhyam sva- 
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bhimatam * (this writing is approved by me ); all then should 
snake their seals after their remarks and then the king should 
write ‘ ahglkrtam ’ ls * (it is accepted) and affix his seal. 

The Rajatarahginl shows that persons often rose to ministe¬ 
rial positions from low birth e. g. (V. 73) it states that an 
engineer of Avantivarman was a foundling, ( VII. 207 ) a watch¬ 
man became chief minister. 

It is necessary to say a few words about some of the great 
officers of State. First comeB the Yuvaraja. Kautilya devotes 
one chapter (I. 17 ) to taking care of the prince. The subjects 
of the prince’s education, his association with state business, 
treatment of princes, good or bad, the coronation of a yuvaraja 
have already been dealt with (pp. 49, 83 &c.). The younger 
brother or eldest son was made yuvaraja ( Crown Prince ) during 
the reigning king’s life ( Ayodhya, chap. 3-6, Kant. VII. 6, Sukra 
II. 14-16 ). Rama on his coronation as king made Bharat,a the 
Crown Prince when Laksmana refused to be so (Yuddha 131,93)- 
The yuvaraja and princes were often sent as governors of 
different parts of the realm. The Divyavadana ( XYYl. p. 371) 
states that Afloka was sent by his father Bindusara to Taksasila 
to pacify popular disturbances and Emperor Asoka himself is 
said to have sent his son Kunala from Pataliputra to the same 
town to pacify the citizens that had been offended by the 
arrogance of the cimatyas ( ibid. pp. 407-8 ). Kharavela in the 
Hathigumpha Ins. ( E. I. vol. XX at pp. 79, 86 ) was a yuvaraja 
for nine years from his 16th to his 24th year. From the 
Malavikagnimitra we learn that while Pusyamitra was virtual 
emperor of Bharatavarsa his son Agnimitra was ruling at 
Vidisa and had the authority to divide the kingdom of Berar 
between two brothers, Yajnasena and Madhavasena. The 
yuvaraja is not generally enumerated in the lists of mantrins, 
hut be is one of the 18 tlrthas and from Sukra ( above p. 115 ) it 
appears that he had a seal and important matters passed through 
bis bands along with those of the ministers. According ,s * to 
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Sukra {II. 12 ) the yuvaraja and the group of amatyas are the 
two arms or eyes of the king, but Sukra V. 17 warns the king 
against transferring all power to the Crown Prince except when 
the king is about to die. The Matsyapurapa 220.7 quoted in the 
Budhabhusana ( p. 33 ) prescribes that the king should entrust 
to the well-disciplined prince at first unimportant offices and 
then gradually important ones. 1,5 If a prince was ill-behaved 
he was not to be abandoned as he would go over to the enemies 
and harm the king, but he should be kept confined in a guarded 
place ( Kam. VII. 6, Budhabhusana pp. 33, 35, verses 77, 93). 
As regards his emoluments he was placed on the same footing 
as the mantrin, purohita, senapati, the queen, the king’s mother 
( Kaut. V. 3 ). What office is meant by the Kuinaramatya in 
some of the Inscriptions ( e. g. Gupta Ins. pp. 10, 50, E. I. vol. X 
p. 72, E. I. vol. XI. p. 83) is not clear. It does not probably 
mean ‘ a royal prince who was also an amatya ’, but rather 
some minister attached to the yuvaraja, as contradistinguished 
from rajamatya (which office occurs in Gupta Inscriptions, p. 218)- 
It appears that in ancient times provincial governors could be 
total strangers to the royal family. From Rudradaman’s 
Junagadh Ins. we learn that the governor of Surastra under 
Candragupta Maurya w r as a vaisya called Pusyagupta and 
under Asoka a Yanina noble or king called Tusaspa ,s5 " (E. I 
VIII p. 36 at p. 43 ). 

Next comes the purohita. In H. Dh. vol. U pp. 40 and 363 
it has been already shown how puroliitas existed from the most 
ancient period of the Rgveda, how the purohita was thought to 
be half the soul of the king and how the co-operation of the 
spiritual teacher and the secular head (the king ) was deemed 
absolutely necessary for the prosperity of the kingdom, how 
Gautama ( XL 12-14 ) and Ap. Dh. S. II, 5. 10. 16 prescribed the 
qualities of the purohita. Our authorities show that the purohita 
was not a mere priest. The Ait. Br. ( 40. 2 ) calls the purohita 
‘ rastragopa ’ (the saviour of the kingdom ). The Sukraniti also, 
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though a very late work, similarly describes the purohita 
(H. 74 ) as ‘ rajarastrabhrt ’ (the supporter of the king and the 
kingdom ). In the Rgveda HI, 53.12 we find the idea that the 
hyinns and the spiritual power of the purohita Visvamitra 
protected the Bharata clan. ue He made the king ready for 
battle and accompanied him in battle murmuring ‘ where the 
arrows fly &c (Rg. VI75.17) while the fight went on (vide A6v. 
Gr. HI. 12. 19 quoted below n. 308). The Visnudharmasutra 
HI. 70, Y&j. I. 313, Earn. IV. 32 require that the purohita was to 
be well versed 157 in the vedas, itihasa, dharmasastra or danda- 
nlti, in astrology and portents, in rites of propitiation contained 
in the Atharvaveda, of high family, endowed with all tidy as and 
good acts as stated in the s&stras and with austerities. Kaut- 
(I. 9) states almost the same qualifications for the purohita, 
requires the king to honour his advice as a pupil honours his 
teacher or a son his father or a servant his master and says that 
royal power advanced by brahmanas, enforced as with a spell 
by the consultations of mantrins and endowed as with a weapon 
by the observance of sastrie rules becomes invincible and 
secures success. Vide Adi. 170. 74-75, 174. 14-15, Santi. 72. 2-18 
and chap. 73, Rajanltiprakasa pp. 59-61 and 136-137, Raja- 
dharma-kaustubha pp. 255-257 for qualifications expected in 
the purohita. Kautilya (X. 3) states that while a battle is 
going on the ( chief ) minister and purohita should urgfr- on and 
encourage the soldiers by exhorting them with verses from 
the Veda and classical Sanskrit, promising great rewards in 
the next world for those who fall in battle. The Sukranltisara 
( H. 78-80 ) requires in the purohita among other qualities the 
study of dhanurveda, proficiency in arms and in formations of 
armies for battle and possession of so much religious merit as 
to be able to pronounce an effective curse. A purohita was to 
be distinguished from a rtiij (a sacrificial priest) as Manu 
VH. 78 and Yaj. I. 314 show. Vide Manasollasa H. 2. 60 (p. 34), 
R&janltiratnakara pp. 16-17, Visnudharmottara H. 5., Agni 239. 
16-17 for further passages on purohita. Some authorities include 

156. TSTW mTST ITO** I 111. 53. 12. 
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the purohita among amatyas or mantrins (e. g. Vijnanesvara 
on Yaj, I. 353, Sukra II. 69-70), while others like Yaj. I. 312 
regard him as distinct from mantrins. The purohita was often 
hereditary. Acc. to Kautilya quoted above he was to employ 
means declared in the Atharvaveda to remove calamities, divine 
and human. The great divine calamities acc. to Kautilya IV. 3 
are fire, flood, disease, famine, rats, wild elephants, snakes and 
evil spirits. 158 According to Manu VII. 78 the purohita was 
concerned with the religious rites laid down in the srauta and 
grhya sutras and Ap. 11. 5. 10. 14-17 show that the purohita 
had complete jurisdiction in matters of penance for offences. 
Vas. ( 19. 40-42 ) provides that if the king lets off an offender 
deserving to he punished the king had to fast for a day and the 
purohita for three days and to perform the heavy penance of 
Krcchra if the king punished the innocent. According to most 
authorities he played a role that was pre-eminently religious. 
He is not mentioned among the 10 limbs of the sabha in the 
administration of justice. Kat. 24 (quoted in S. V. p. 20) does not 
require him to he an expert in arthasastra, though Kat. 56 quoted 
by the Mit. on Yaj. II. 2 and Sm. C. (II. p. 14) say that the king 
should enter the Hall of Justice with learned brahmanas, the 
ministers, the chief justice, tho purohita &c. Yaj. 1. 312 and the 
Mit. on Yaj. I. 312-313 on the other hand prescribe that even after 
consulting all mantrins, the king was finally to consult the 
purohita in all secular and religious matters. The Nltivakyamrta 
( purohitasamuddesa) p. 160 states that the divine calamities 
are: shower of fire (fall of lightning ?), excessive rainfall, 
epidemics, famine, damage or disease of crops, swarms of 
locusts and other vermin, diseases, goblins and female evil 
spirits, snakes, wild elephants, rats. The purohita is required 
to know ritual of five kinds, 149 viz. that dealing with the 
propitiation of Naksatras, that of srauta sacrifices, that of the 
sa/hhitati ( of Tantra worship ), that of Atharvasiras and that of 

158. *»iTTUftW jjfosrt «vrai: rrvf rwrurrit < 

i anfom iv. 3 ; (*mrt ?) jobs 

*mi'Tinfft i sftnm- p.160, 
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santis ( such as grahasanti &c.). Calamities, according to Kam. 
XIII. 20-21, are of two sorts, divine ( daiva ) and human : there 
are five kinds of the first viz. fire, flood, disease, famine and 
epidemic, all of which can be met by human effort and by 
propitiatory rites, while human calamities should be withstood 
by constant effort and by proper lines of policy. The same 
verses are Agnipurana 241. 14-16. 

Acc. to Kautilya (V.3) 48000 panas were the salary of the (royal) 
sacrificial priest, acarya (teacher), mantrin, purohita, commander- 
in-chief, crown prince, the king’s mother, the queens and he holds 
that “with that amount of maintenance they would not yield to 
temptation or revolt (against the king)”. 1 * 0 The amatyas.the chief 
judge and even the purohita could be punished by the king, acc. to 
Manu, if any of them went w r rong(VIH. 335 and IX. 234) and Kaut- 
(IX. 3 ) prescribes that when the purohita is guilty even of a 
great offence, the remedy is to imprison him or banish him. Some 
great ministers, though not exactly puroliitas of the king, w’ere 
learned brahmanas and led simple lives such as Canakya and 
Madhava. There is divergence of views about the salaries set 
out in the Arthasastra (V. 3). Jayaswal (in ‘ Hindu Polity ’ 
part II p. 136 ) holds that the salaries were yearly and the panas 
in which they were paid were silver ones. Prof. Dikshitar (in 
‘ Mauryan Polity ’ p. 151) holds that the salaries wore monthly. 
Confusion is caused by the fact that there were panas of copper, 
silver and gold. Vide R&janitipraka6a p. 294. The Rajatarangini 
VIL 950 speaks of dinnaras of gold, silver and copper. Rao 
Bahadur K. V. Rangasw r ami Aiyangar holds that the salaries 
(in the Arthasastra ) were monthly and in golden panas 
(in ‘Ancient Indian Polity ’ pp. 44-45). Therefore this matter 
must be investigated. Manu (VHI. 13 ) promises that those 
names of copper, silver and gold coins which are well-known 
among the people (of its day) for purposes of trade will be 
described by him. Acc. to Manu VHI. 134 and 136, Visnu Dh. 
S. IV. 6-10, and Y&j. I. 363-365 five krsnalas are equal to a 
masa, 16 masas are equal to a suvarna, 4 suvarnas (or five acc. 
to some) are equal to a pala, a karsa is equal to \ of a pala 
and a piece of copper one-fourth of a pala in weight is called a 
pana, which is the same as kaisapana 1,1 ( equal to 80 raktikas or 

ran' tffwrr ■ 
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gufija berries). A pala was equal to 320 raktikas. Kaut. H.19 says 
practically the same thing. In Kaut. V. 3 the salaries range from 
48000 to 60 panas from the highest functionaries to the lowest 
servants. They must all be taken to be for the same period in every 
case and in the same metal, since Kaut. expressly states no different 
periods and no difference in metal. Ordinarily the words pana 
and karsapana (as stated by Manu VIII. 136 and the Mit. on 
Yaj. I. 365 and the Sukranlti IV. 1.116 ) refer to copper pieces 
(used as coins) and bearing a stamp. Another table given 
by Manu VIII. 135-136, Visnu Dh. S. VI. 11-12, Yaj. I. 364 is : 
2 raktikas ,6E or krsnalas = one ( silver ) ma$a, 16 masas = one 


162. A rakttku was found by General Cunningham after many experi¬ 
ments to weigh on an average 1.8 grains { vide his 1 Coins of Ancient India ’ 
pp. 45-46 and also Rapson's ‘ Coins ’ pp. 2-3 ). So that a silver dharana or 
pnrana (of 32 raktikas) should weigh about 57. 6 grains and a copper pana 
(of 80 raktikas) should weigh 144 grains. It appears that the weights of 
Indian coins in different parts and at different times varied a good deal. 
Cunningham (' Coins of Ancient India ' p. 5 ) states that gold was cheap in 
India, being as one to eight rates of silver. But in medieval times i. e. 
about 1300 A. D. (vide Sukra IV. 2. 92-93 ) gold was 16 times the price of 
the same weight of silver, which again was 80 times of the price of the' same 
weight of copper. Though, as stated in note 161 above, a copper pana was 
usually equal to eighty raktikas, a copper pana of 100 raktikas (i. e. of 20 
masas) was known. Nar. (parisista verse 58) speaks of ntcisa as the 20th part 
of the karsapana and the Mit on Yaj. I. 365 and Vy. Nirnaya p. 207 quote 
a verse (attributed to Usanas by Haradatta and Maskarin on Gaut. XII. 19 ) 
that a masa is a twentieth part of pana ( Jrrvf JafflrfPTt WT: qWfV qf?*rRTcf: )• 
The Agnipurana ( 227. 2 ) appears to have known a pana of 120 krsnalas 
(ifnrrftmf W*rr •TB^rT )• The verses in Nar. (parisista 

58-60) are ascribed to Kit. by the Sm. C. II. p. 99 and it is stated by both 
that those terms are in vogue in Paiicanada (Punjab). When the pana of 
copper was equal to 20 masas (and 100 gufijas), the copper coin would have 
been almost of the weight of the modern copper half anna coin. The tabic 
given by Nar. (pari. 58-60) is: 4 kikinis — misa, 20 masas = karsapana (which 
is the same as Andika), 4 kirsapanas = dhanaka, 12 dhanakas = anvarna 
(also called dtnira). The table given by Br. (as quoted in Sm. C. II p. 99 
and V. R. p. 667) is the same. Br. as quoted byApararka p. 832 and V. R. 
p. Ill employs the word 'nanaka' for coin, which word also occurs in the 
Mrcchakatika and in Yaj. II. 240-241. The Aruarakosa states that niska 
and dinara are synonyms and also gives other meanings of niska. Sahara on 
Jai. IV. 3.39 gives the striking example 'no one would spend a karsapana 
for finding out a kakini that he had lost'. The Arthasastra 11. 12 p. 84 states 
that the superintendent of the mint should manufacture copper panas, half 
panas, kakinls and half kakinis. The Visnu Dh. S. V. 96 refers to a golden 

( Continued on the next page ) 
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silver purana or dharana; 10 dharanas = one (silver) satamana. 
This table was used for silver coins. Thus a dharana would 
be l/10th of a pula as stated in the Brhatsamhita (10. 13 palada- 


{ Continual from last page ) 

masaka, Under the Guptas golden coins are mentioned as dinaras; vide 
‘ Gupta Inscriptions ’ p. 29 at p. 31 where there is a gift of 25 dinaras 
in the Gupta year 93 and pp. 3S. 41, 261 (where it is stated that one bhiksu 
was to be fed every day throughout the year from the permanent endowment 
of 12 diniras). I'rom the Baigram plate dated Gupta saiiivat 12S it appears 
that one dinira was equal to 16 riipakas ( silver coins ) in K. I. vol. XXI. 
p. 80. A Mathura Ins. of the 28tli year of Huviska speaks of the deposit of 550 
p u ran as ( E. I. vol. XXI. p. 55 at 61). Bhiskaracarya ( who was born in sake 
1036 and wrote his Siddhantasiromani in 1072 sake i. e. 1150 A. D. ) gives 
the following table (in Lilivati I. 2-4 ): 20 varitakas = kikini, 4 kakinis = 
pana, 16 panas — dramma, 16 drammas = niska; 2 yavas guiiji, 3 guhjas 
valla ( modern Marathi vul ), 8 vallas —■ dharana, 2 dharanas - gadyanaka ; 
5 guiijis <= misa, 16 masas = karsa, 4 karsas = pala and a karsa of gold is 
called Suvarna. It will be seen that Nar. and Lilivati differ as to snfttofi 
Gadyanakas of gold are referred to in the Pat tad aka] pillar Ins. of Kirtivai- 
man I (754 A. D.), where it is stated that a field of 30 nivarlanas was 
purchased for thirty gadyanakas of gold (E. I. vol. HI. pp. 0-7), Front a 
verse of the Caturvimsatimata quoted by the Mit. on Yaj. III. 258 it appears 
that gadyanaka was also a silver coin. From an inscription of Vikramaditya 
V near Gadag dated sake 934 it appears that fines for offences were levied 
in gadyanakas ( E. I. vol. XX p. 64). The following works may be consulted 
for further information on Indian coins viz. Cunningham's 'Coins of 
Ancient India ' ( 1894), Rapson's ' Indian coins ’ ( 1897) in the Grundriss, 
C. J. Brown's ' Coins of India ' (in ' the Heritage of India ’ series, 1922 ). 
The Dharmadvaitanirnaya (pp. 137—139) and the Vaijayanti on Visnu Dh. S, 
IV, 9 may be consulted for efforts to reconcile the various statements about 
Suvarna,Niska <Sx. For an informing paper on the most ancient Denarii , vide 
Proceedings of the British Academy vol.XVIII pp.211-266 where it is established 
that the earliest denarius period begins about 187 B. C. Therefore Jolly's 
assumption (in Recht und Sitte p. 23 followed by Wintcrnitz in * History of 
Indian Literature' vol. II. p, 21G. n, 4 that all Indian works in which the 
word dinara occurs cannot have been composed before 2nd century A. D. 
is unwarranted. Prof. Keith (JRAS for 1915 p, 504 ) does not accept 
Jolly's assumption. The dinara was variously defined. According to 
Visnugupta quoted in Ilemadri’s Vratakhanda, a riipaka Is /oth of suvarna 
and a dinara was equal to 2S riipakas, while acc. to Nar. and Kit. and 
were synonyms. The Dharmadvaitanirnaya says that a kirsapana (of 
silver it seems) was equal to eight or ten dhabbukas. One of the verses of 
the Juinesvari (composed in 1290 A. D.) that speaks of gold as ter>(l5 times 
in price of the same weight of silver ) may be cited here ‘tf sift ctu% i 
lift rat i (v. 1. t ftroraft i' chap. 17 verse 322' 

(Bhide’s and Madgavkar's editions), 
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sabh&go dharanam ). Narada (parisista 57 ) expressly states 
that a silver karsapana is in vogue in the south i. e. a silver 
pana or kSrsapana was not universal. 182 A golden suvarna also 
comprised 80 gufijas, while the standard silver papa was of 32. 
Rhys Davids (in ‘ Buddhist India ’ p. 100) states that about the 
time of Buddha's birth transactions were carried on in termB of 
the Icahapana, a square copper coin weighing about 144 grains 
and guaranteed as to weight and fineness by punch marks made 
by private individuals, that there were half and quarter kaha- 
panas also, that a kahapana would be now worth about £ths of a 
penny, though its purchasing power was then equal to about 
one shilling of the present day. Therefore it is proper to under¬ 
stand that a pana or karsapapa, when the word is used without 
any qualification, was meant to be one of copper and that 
priina facie the salaries in Kautilya were meant to be in copper 
panas, This conclusion can be supported by various considera¬ 
tions. Manu VII. 126 prescribes that the wages for the lowest 
menial servant (such as one who swoeps the house or brings 
water) is one pana a day and of a superior menial servant 
6 panas a day and that the former was to get in addition one 
pair of garments every six months and every month a drona 
of corn ( which would be equal to 1024 nmqti'n according to the 
Mit. on Yaj. III. 274 ). Whatever ages may be assigned to the 
Arthasastra and the present Mauusmrti the two works cannot 
be separated from each other, if at all, by more than a century 
or two. Therefore the economic conditions of the one may be 
held to have not differed much from those to which the other 
refers. It is impossible to hold that the lowest menial servant 
got one gold pana a day besides over 30 viustis of corn every 
day (1024 in a month). If that were so, the lowest menial servants 
of Kaulilya’s days would have to be supposed to be a hundred 
times better off than their confreres in big cities like Bombay 
towards the end of the 19th century ( when menial servants got 
from five to ten rupees a month without any allowance of grain ). 
Therefore the pana in Kautilya V. 3 is not of gold. Kautilya 
(in V. 3) says that a king who has a depleted treasury may 
make payment of salary by giving forest produce, cattle or 
fields along with small quantities of cash, that if he has under¬ 
taken to colonize a waste tract he may make payment of salary 
in cash only and not by bestowing a village. In connection 

163. wrTrtioft qffcvnr'ff i^fh xtem srmh 1 (<mfjrer 57 ); 
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with this he says that 60 panas are to be the equivalent of one 
ftdhaka of corn (sastivetanasy&dhakam krtva hiranyanurupam 
bhaktam kuryat). ,M An adhaka ,!s came to only 356 muqtis 
( handfuls) of corn and even in famine times one adhaka could 
not have cost 60 silver panas, much less golden ones. In V. 3 
Kautilya declares that an ordinary duta should get ten panas 
for a journey of one yojurui and twice the wages for each yojana 
up to one hundred. A yojana acc. to Kaut. himself (II. 20 ) is 
equal to 8000 dhanus ( acc. to another reading 4000 dhanus ), a 
dhanus being equal to four aratnis (each aratni being 
24 ahgulas). So taking the highest figure a yojana was at the 


164. The word hiranya has two senses 1 gold ' and ' money or ' cash ' 
whether in gold, silver or copper (as said by Amara who gives * dravina ’ as 
a synonym). When Kautilya says that the king may pay ' hiranya ' and not 
' grama 1 he means only cash payment and not necessarily only gold '. 
vide the copperplate grant of Siladitya VII in Gupta Inscriptions p. 179 at 
p. 189 where the grant of a village is said to be ' sadhanyahiranyadeyah ’. 
Here dhiinya ( payment of tax in kind) is contradistinguished from payment 
in hiranya i. e. in cash (either gold, silver or copper). When I’ataiijali 
states that the Mauryas being greedy of ' hiranya ' founded or manufactured 
images (Mahabhasya voi. II. p. 429 on Pan. V. 3. 99 quoted in I-I. Dh. 
vol. II p. 710 n. 1696) what is meant is that they wanted cash and not 
merely gold. 

1G5. The measures of capacity such as 34TE3H. vw occur in the Mat¬ 
hura Ins. of Huviska ( E. I. XXI. p. 55 at p. Cl ). According to Parasara 
( VI. 70 ) two prasthas are equal to an adhaka and 32 prasthas are equal to 
a drona. The Mit. on YSj. III. 275 quotes a verse to this effect: 8 raustis = 
one kiftcit or kulici (acc. to some), 8 kiheit = puskala, 4 puskalas = adhaka; 
4 adhakas= drona and 16 dronas = khari. Apararka (pp. 305 and S46 ) 
quotes two verses (which the Par. M. II 1. p. 141 ascribes to the Bhavisya- 
purSna) which say : 2 palas = prasrti, 2 prasrtis = kudava, 4 kudavas = prastha, 
4 prasthas = adhaka, 4 adhakas = drona, 2 dronas = kumbha. The Danda- 
viveka p. 135 refers to this, adds that some held the kumbha to be equal to 
20 dronas (Kaut. II. 20 holds kumbha to be equal to 20 dronas ) and quotes 
the following verse from ‘ §871311 ^n uTT: mi: i 

Jpvft (itSlfftWIVI fSl v«nSfrU 5 T; > tl. The word drona occurs even in the 
Kgveda in the sense of a wooden trough used for holding water or soma 
juice. Vide Rg. VI. 2 8, VI, 37.2, VI 44.20, IX. 28.4 etc. In jRg. IV. 32. 17 
the sage prays Indra to grant a hundred kharls of soma. The words adhaka 
and drona occur in the ardbarcadi group (Pan. II. 4. 31), Khari in Pan. 
V I. 33 and V. 4. 101. The Par. M. II. 1. 141 says on this difference about 
kumbha 1 snWprHT tVTaWTtnftVfTTtX ’ Kaut. (II. 19 p. 104) himself 

tells us that the measure drona was of four varieties, I62J palas, 175, 187 } or 
200 palas according as it was used for measurement in the harem, or for 
servants or for ordinary dealings or (or royal income. 
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most about 9 or 10 miles ( or only 4J or five miles according t,o 
the other reading ). To hold that 10 Bilver pan as were allowed 
to an ordinary duta for going even ten miles ( which he could 
cover in half a day or less) would be too much. Hence also 
the panas in Kaut. V. 3 are only copper ones. When once it is 
settled that the panas are of copper, it easily follows that the 
salaries in papas were monthly. ArtisanB and craftsmen were, acc. 
to Kaut., to get 120 panas. If this were yearly, they would get only 
10 panas a month, while, according to Manu quoted above, even 
the loweBt menial was to get a pana a day. Therefore 120 panas 
( of copper ) were the monthly salary of an artisan. A monthly 
salary is more natural and practical than a yearly one. Other 
ancient writers like Sankha-Likhita (in Rajanltiprakasa p. 252 ) 
contemplate a monthly salary for soldiers ( viz. two suvarnas a 
month ). 1,6 From the Nasik Inscription No. 12 ( E. I. Vol. VDI. 


166. i «nrs*rvhmTt wrarn’ifhjm g ffinrei ?r%: 

qrmmv f*Tv<>r vnptfrf vr i guragaftsfr Se^TrarsfiPi- 

f#«rtH?T'JiBwnV^3 bur ugwfoi i s wmfa i ne p. 58. BTsrsmmnsT p. 252. 
TTsrudwiwa explains gfiw vthrf gr* ito- 

er«n i vftribj g . This provides for 

pension to the dependents when the soldier dies on duty, special bonuses or 
favours for special valour, work or worth. 

A few words may be said about words like suvarna, satamana, niska 
&c. The word krsnala occurs in the Tai. S II. 3. 2 I. Hiranyakara 
(goldsmith ) is found in Vaj, S. 30. 17. In Kg. 1. 126. 2 gifts of a hundred 
niskas and horses arc mentioned and in Rg. IV. 37. 4 the Rbhus are address, 
ed as wearing ‘ good niskas In Atharva V. 14. 3 ‘ niska ’ occurs and in 
the Ait. Br. ( 39. 8 ) damsels who are niskakanthyah ( whose necks are adorn¬ 
ed with necklaces of niskas) are among the gifts. So * niska 1 was probably 
a gold piece used as a coin or an ornament or a thin plate of gold like a 
modern putli, several of which are even now worn by women in the form 
of a necklace. In Rg. II. 33. 10 Rudra is said to wear ' visVarupa-niska ’ 
which is probably an allusion to golden pieces stamped with various figures. 
In Rg. VI. 47. 23 the sage says that he received ten 'hiranyapindas' (golden 
pieces ) from Divodasa. In Rg. VIII. 78. 2 a prayer is offered to India for the 

I __ 

bestowal of golden ' tit ana which may be the precursor of ' Satamana 
This last occurs in the Tai. S. VI. 0. 10. 2. Tan. (V. 1. 27, 29, 30 ) respective¬ 
ly mentions satamana (what is bought for a satamana is called satamana), 
karsapana, niska and V. I. 34 refers to pana, pada and masa. Patanjali 
( Mahabbasya vol. III. p. 369 on Pan, VIII, I. 12 ) gives the instance ' from 
this karsapana give one masa to each of these two persons who are here '. 
The sutra of Panini V. 2. 120 (rupad-ahataprasastayor-yap) conveys that 


( Continued on next page ) 
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p. 82 ) we learn that in the early centuries of the Christian era 35 
karsapanas were equal to one euvarna. 

Hopkins in ‘ Position of the ruling caste ’ J. A. 0. S. 
vol. XHL pp. 151-162 traces how the influence of the purohita 
grew. One cannot accept his views about there being three 
layers in the Mahabharata and the conclusions from such 
dealing with the text that he draws, which are rather subjective. 
Gradually the importance of the purohita waned. As the 
Sukranltisarn cited above ( n. 150 ) shows, long before that work 
he came to be omitted by several writers from the council of 
ministers and was supplanted by the Pandita. The same func¬ 
tions came to be exercised by an officer called dharmadhyaksa 
or dharm&dhikaranika in Bengal and other countries. The 
Matsyapurana (215.24) states the qualifications of a dharrmdlti- 
kurin. ,t7 Vide E. I. vol. 14 p. 156 at p. 160 of the Naihati 
grant of Ballalasena, where we have both purohita and maha- 
dharmadhyaksa mentioned among the great functionaries of Slate 
and the Benares copper-plate of the Cedi king Karnadeva in 1042 
A. D. in E. L vol. II. p. 309 where we have mahadharmadhi- 
karanika but no purohita. Besides another officer callod 
samvatsara (astrologer) gradually took over some of the 
functions of the purohita. The Visnudharmasutra HI. 75 ( raja 
ca sarmkaryegu satundmrudhimh syat) requires the king to depend 
on the samvatsara in all matters. The Brhat-samhita (2.9) 
states that a king without a sariivatsara mistakes his path like a 
blind man. Kara. 4.33 and Visnudharmottara II. 4. 5-16 recom¬ 
mend reliance on him. Kautilya ,67a IX. 4 was himself against 
too much reliance on astrology, while Yaj. I. 307 holds that the 
rise and fall of kings depend on the ( aspects or influence 
of) planets. 


( Continued from last page ) 

laniniknew metal pieces that were well beaten and trimmed into good- 
lookmg coins The Virtika • Kakinyascopasaiikhyanam 1 ( on Panini V. 1 . 33 ) 
establishes that kakinl was used in those days as a medium of purchasing 
goods. JThe Kasiki gives ' rupyo dinarali ’ as an example: 

vjenm i grotpr jpsrtr: i 
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1 67. tw: j utr ^ fh$ =* mrftrsrt^snr^: i 
215. 24 and jsj. p. 48 verse 216. 
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Senapnti: The qualities of a commander-in-chief are stated 
in several places such as Kautilya (II. 33), Ayodhya 100. 30 
( = Sabha 5. 46 ), Santi 85. 31-32, Matsya 215. 8-10, Agnipurana 
220. 1 ff, Kam. XVIII. 27-44, Visnudharmottara II. 24. 4-6, 
Manasollasa D. 2, verses 90-92 p. 37. Acc. to the Agni¬ 
purana 220. 1, Matsya 215. 10 the commander-in-chief must be 
either a brahmana or a ksatriya. Sukra (II. 429-430 ) requires 
that a ksatriya should be preferred as senapati, but if a valiant 
ksatriya be not available a brahmana may be chosen, but a 
sudra should not be chosen. Acc. to the Manasollasa he should 
possess the following qualities: good family, character, 
courage, proficiency in (several) languages, cleverness in 
riding horses and elephants and in the science of arms, 
knowledge of omens and medicine, knowledge of the breeds of 
horses and of the difference between what is essential and non- 
essential, liberality, sweet speech, self-control, intelligence, 
resoluteness. In the MahabhSrata senapatis are elected and 
consecrated (vide Udyoga 151, Drona 5, Karna 10), but this 
was not so in later times. He is appointed by the king on his 
own initiative. 

Data : (Ambassador or messenger). The word and the 
office of dula as messenger was known in the most ancient 
times. In jRg. 1. 12.1,1.161.3, VIII. 44.3 Agni is said to be the 
duta and is requested to bring the gods to the sacrifice. There 
is also attached to the word the meaning of espionage, since 
Sararna, the bitch of the gods, is represented in Rg. X. 108. 2-4 
as sent by Indra to find out the treasures of the Panis. 'The 
Udyogaparva ( 37.27, cr. ed. 37.25 ) specifies the eight qualities 
of a duta viz. he must not be stiff-necked, nor timid, nor dilatory, 
he must be kind and amiable, not liable to be won over by 
others, free from diseases, endowed with a fine mode of speech. " 8 
Santi 85.28 refers to seven qualities. Vide Ayodhya 100.35, 
Manu VII. 63-64, Matsyapurana 215. 12-13 for the qualities of 
a duta. The duta should speak only what he has been ordered 
(by his king) to speak, otherwise he would be liable to be 
killed (Udyogaparva 72.7, cr. ed. 70.7). Santi 85. 26-27 say 
that the person of the duta is sacred. Kautilya devotes one 
chapter (I. 16) to the treatment of the subject of duta. He 
states that the data is to be sent by the king after the line of 
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policy has been settled at a council of ministers to the king 
who is to be attacked (vide Kam. XU. 1 also). A duta is of 
three kinds: (1) nisrstartha ,M (one to whom is entrusted full 
discretion as to what is to be said) is one who is possessed of 
the qualifications required in a minister ( amatya ), such as Krsna 
from the Pandavas or the ambassadors in modern times; 
(2) parimitartha (entrusted with a definite mission, an envoy) 
who possesses the same qualifications as the first less by one 
quarter; (3) iasctnahant (a mere carrier of royal writings or 
missives) who possesses only half the qualifications of the first. 
The Mit. on Yaj. I. 328 lucidly explains the three varieties. 
Kaut. dilates at great length on the qualifications of the duta, 
what he has to note while in the enemy country, how he is to 
behave ( such as avoiding women and wine ), how he is to gather 
information through spies ; but all this has to be passed over 
for want of space. Vide Kam. XU. 2-24 for the same. Kam. 
(XU. 22-23) briefly sets out the following duties of the data; 
determining those who are inimical to the king to whom he is 
sent, winning over to his side the friends and relatives of the 
enemy king, finding out the ( number and equipment of ) forts, 
the economic resources and military strength of the enemy 
king, collection of news as to what the enemy intends to do, 
bringing over to his side the officers in charge of the districts 
of enemy country, collecting knowledge about the places of the 
enemy where battles can be waged by his king or whence he 
can pass away swiftly. Manu VH. 65 says that it is the duta 
who brings about alliance or war. Kaut. says that when the 
ruler to whom the duta is accredited becomes displeased at the 
message he brings, the duta should reply 170 ‘ All kings, you 
and others, speak through their duta. Therefore dutas have to 
deliver the message entrusted to them even if weapons are 
raised (to threaten them ); even the lowest caste dutas (candalas) 
are not to be killed, what need be said about a duta who is a 
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brahmana ? This (that I utter ) is the message of another. It 
is my duty to say it The Bamayana ( V. 52. 14-15 ) says that 
good men do not allow the killing of a duta, but certain modes 
of dealing with him ( viz. lashing him, shaving his head ) are 
allowed in certain cases. 

A duta is to be distinguished from a cam or earn ( spy ), as 
done by Kaut., Kftm. XU. 32, Yaj. I. 328. Kam. XU 32 says 
that a duta is an open (pmkaia ) spy, while a earn is a spy who 
works in secret. In modern times also ‘ an ambassador is often 
nothing more than an honourable spy acting under the protect¬ 
ion of the law of nations ’ {Encyclopaedia Britannica on 
1 espionage ’). Kaut. devotes four chapters to spies (I. 11-14 ) 
and Kam. (Xll. 25-49 ) also deals at great length with them- 
The SukranStisara (1. 334-336 ) states that the king should learn 
every day at night from his secret spies the intentions and 
actions of his subjects and officers, and the opinions of ministers, 
enemies, soldiers, the members of the assembly, relations and 
the women in the harem. The cam must, according to Kam. XII. 
25, possess ability to infer the inner thoughts ( of men ), must 
have a good memory, must be soft in speech, have quick gait, be 
capable of enduring privations and heavy labour, swift in action, 
ready-witted. Kaut. (1.11) says 17 ' that spies are those who 
work in the guise of a kajxitika ( a bold pupil capable of know¬ 
ing the minds of others ), udasthita ( a. sham ascetic, who has 
fallen from the real duties of asceticism and is endowed with 
intelligence and pure character), tirhajxitihi (a householder 
w'ho is a cultivator that has not the means to maintain himself, 
has intelligence and is of pure character ), a mideluika ( a trader 
who cannot maintain himself by trade and is possessed of intel¬ 
ligence and pure character ), a tapisu ( a spy practising auste¬ 
rities, who has either shaved his head or has matted hair and is 
desirous to maintain himself), a class-mate or colleague ( sattrin ), 
a desperate character (tiksria), a poisoner and a female mendicant. 
The first five of these are called by Kautilya five sa/'/istltds (groups 

171. wurfh: gffw revwnf i 
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or institutions), which should he honoured by the king with 
awards of money and marks of respect and through which the 
king is to test the purity of the character of his servants. 
Kautilya says that the spy called ndusthitu should carry on 
agriculture, cattle-rearing and trade on land set apart for the 
purpose, should be supplied with plenty of gold and disciples 
and should afford to all ( sham ) ascetics food, clothing and lodg¬ 
ing, direct them to detect particular crimes and report. The spy 
called (upnm was to stay near the capital, to have many pupils, 
to pretend to eat once in a month or two only a handful of 
vegetables or grass and eat secretly his favourite dishes. His 
disciples were to proclaim that he possessed supernatural powers, 
he should pretend to make predictions about gain or fires or 
fear from robbers after ascertaining from his pupils by nods and 
signs such events. In L 12 Kaut. deals with wandering spies 
( called .s Ktfkxtru ) viz. sattrins ( who are orphans that are to be 
maintained by the State and that are taught palmistry, sorcery, 
tricks of legerdemain &c.), tik^nn (desperadoes who, regardless of 
their lives, may fight elephants for money), raxida ( who have no 
affection ever, for their relatives, are indolent and cruel), bhikmkt 
or parivrajika (a poor brahmana widow, clever and desirous to earn 
her livelihood, honoured in the king’s harem and visiting the 
families of mahamatras or high ministers). These are to spy on 
the 18 tirthas (mentioned on p. 112 above ) in public. For spying 
on their private character persons pretending to be hump-backed, 
dwarfs, kiratas (pigmies), the deaf and dumb, idiots, the blind, and 
others that are actors, dancers, singers and the like and women 
are to be employed. This information is to be tested by the persons 
belonging to the five saihsthas (mentioned above on p. 129 ), but 
these are to act without their being known by the wandering 
spies and vice term. Then further testing by other spies follows. 
When the information received from these three sources tallies 
then it will be held reliable; if the information frequently 
disagrees, the spies should be secretly punished or discharged. 
A similar rule about sending several spies on the same mission 
without their knowing each other is laid down by Visnudharmot- 
tara II. 24. 66-67. Kaut, in I. 13 deals with espionage on subjects 
in general (i. e. those in the capital and other parts of the 
country ). Spies are to pretend to take sides, some praising the 
king as possessed of all good qualities, others qualifying that 
praise. They were also to report the rumoure spreading among 
the people, to report whether there was discontent and the king 
was to honour those who were reported to he contented and to 
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bring round the discontented by conciliation, gifts, sowing 
dissensions among them or by punishing them. In. 1.14 Kautilya 
deals with the employment of spies for taking advantage of 
parties in a foreign State i. e. groups of persons angry with the 
foreign king or afraid of him or of persons who are ambitious 
or proud, who are to be won over by appropriate words and 
stimuli. It will be seen how there was a network of spies of all 
kinds, so much so that Kam. XII. 28 declares that spies are the 
king’s eyes ( caramksur mnhipitih ). The Vi3nudharmottara 
LL 24.63 says the same (‘ raj arms-cum culcsu salt ’) and also Udyoga 
34. 34 ‘ rdraih paiyanti rajanah ’. In IV, 4-6 Kautilya dilates ,7 ® 
upon the employment by the samahartr ( Collector ) of a host of 
spies for suppressing those who are thorns (or disturbers of 
peace ), these being employed for detecting judges ( dharmastha ) 
and superintendents of various departments that take bribes, 
counterfeiters of coins, adulterers, thieves and robbers and other 
criminals. Kautilya relies in extreme cases on spies even in the 
decision of judicial matters. He says ( HI. 1 last verse ) ‘ when 
owing to the depositions of witnesses the plaintiff’s case and the 
defendant’s case are both destroyed, when the cause of either of 
the parties is found through the spies to be false, then the decree 
shall be passed against that party’. 173 In Dronaparva 75. 4 it is 
said that Krsna had his spies in the army of Duryodhana and rice 
rersa (74.1). Santi 69.8-12 and 140.39-42 mention the places where 
spies are to be set 171 up and emphasizes that they should not know 
each ether. One need not feel surprised at the machinery of espion¬ 
age that Kautilya so elaborately describes. All governments 
in modern times employ spies, informers and secret agents to 
keep themselves informed of the activities, views and resources 
of their opponents. We know also how the Indian Police, in 
order to catch offenders against the Prevention of Gambling 
Act or other similar Acts, employ agents w'ith marked coins or 
notes and draw in their net unsuspecting people. 
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CHAPTER V 


RASTRA (THE TERRITORY OF A STATE) 

• • 

The word ‘rastra’ occurs even in the Rgveda (IV, 42.1, ‘mama 
dvita rastram ksatriyasya’)-‘mine is the kingdom on both sides (or 
in both spheres)’ says king Trasadasyu. In Rg, VII. 34.11 Varuna 
is praised as the Lord of raatras (raja rastranam &c.). In 
Rg. VII. 84.2 and X. 109. 3 the word rastra occurs. In a very 
famous benedictory ITS passage of the Tai. S. VII. 5. 18.1( = Vaj. 
S. 22.22 ) one of the blessings invoked is ‘ may the king in this 
kingdom become brave, a skilled archer, and a great warrior ’. 
Vide Tai. Br. Ill 8. 13 for explanation of the Tai. S. passage. 
In the Atharvaveda XII. 1. 8 and 10 the earth is called mother 
and invoked to impart to the rastra strength and brilliance ( or 
energy ). Kam. VI. 3 says 17s “ that since all the elements of the 
State spring from the territory of the State, the king should 
raise up his territory with all his efforts. The Agnipurana 239. 2 
holds that rastra is the most important of all elements of the 
State. Manu VII. 69 prescribes that a king should make his 
home in a country that is not water-logged (i. e. is dry and 
not moist), 176 is rich in crops, inhabited mostly by Aryan ( or 
well-conducted people ), not disturbed ( by epidemics &c.), that 
is charming ( owing to trees, flowers and fruits ), the chiefs in 
w'hich have submitted to him and in which livelihood can be 
had easily. Yaj. 1. 321 and Visnudharmasutra III. 4~5 are to 
the same effect. Kam. (IV. 50-56 ) remarks ‘ the territory of 
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the king depends for its prosperity on the qualities of the soil, 
the prosperity of the territory tends to the prosperity of the 
king; therefore a king should choose for the sake of his 
prosperity land possessing good qualities. That land is prefer¬ 
red for the sake of prosperity that is endowed with various 
crops and minerals, is full of merchandise, mines and various 
substances, that is favourable to cattle-rearing, that abounds 
in water, is inhabited by well-conducted people, is charming, 
has forests and elephants, has facilities of water and road 
transport and does not depend upon rain-water only.’ 177 Land 
that is full of gravel and stones, full of forests always infested 
with thieves, that is waterless, full of thorny bushes and snakes 
is not fit for choosing as a rastra. A country is to be preferred 
that yields livelihood easily, is possessed of the qualities of 
good land ( cited above ), is full of water, that has hills in it, 
that consists mostly of sudras, artisans and merchants, the 
husbandmen in which undertake great projects, that is loyal 
(to the king ) and averse to the king’s enemy, that can put up 
with troubles and taxes, that is large in extent, full of people 
from various countries, that follows the right path, that 
possesses plenty of cattle and wealth, the principal men in 
which are not foolish nor vicious. These requirements show 
that the country must be prosperous, well-stocked with the 
necessaries of life and well suited to defence. There is also 
some difference of opinion among the smrti writers about the 
composition of the population. Manu VII. 69 requires that the 
kingdom should consist mostly of aryas (aryapraya), while 
Visnu Dh. hi. III. 5 holds that a country should be peopled mostly 
by vaisyas and sudras. In another place (VIII. 22 ) Manu 
says that that country in which sudras abound, which is full of 
atheists and void of dvijas is overwhelmed by disease and 
famine and perishes. Similar provisions are found in the 
Matsyapurana 217. 1-5, Visnudharmottara II. 26. 1-5, Manasol- 
lasa (II. 3. verses 151-153 j, Nitivakyamrta (Janapadasamud- 
desa p. 191 which defines rastra, visaya, desa, janapada &c.)_ 
The Matsyapurana 217. 5 and Visnudharmottara II. 26.5, 
(mimridhath yathalabhum raja risayamamset ) point out that 
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every rastra cannot be expected to possens all the qualities 
mentioned by them and that the king must do the best with 
such qualities as his country possesses. Kautilya II. 1 advises 178 
the king to found a district of villages either on old sites or on 
new ones by inducing people from other countries to immigrate 
or by causing thickly populated parts of his own country to 
send its overflowing population and to see that each village 
consists of not less than one hundred families nor more than 
five hundred, is peopled mostly by sudra cultivators, has an 
extent of one I,min or two and is capable of offering help to 
its neighbours. 

According to Fauranic geography there are seven dvljms, 
viz. Jarnbu, Plaksa, Salmala, Kusa, Kraunca, Saka and Puskara 
( Visnupurana II. 1. 11 ff) and each dvipa is divided into rnrsas. 
Jambudvlpa has 9 varsas of which Bharatavarsa is the first 
( Visnupurana II. 2. 12 ff). The Mahabharata speaks of 13 dvlpas 
(Adi. 75. 19, Vanaparva 3. 52 and 134. 20 ) and 18 dvlpas 
also (Drona 70. 15 ). For Bharatavarsa vide H. Dh. vol. II. 
pp. 17-18. Manu II. 20 looks upon the holy land of Kuruksetra, 
of the Matsyas, Pancalas and Siirasenas us ‘ the chosen 
country ’ the learned brahmanas in which were to be the leaders 
and guides of the whole world in appropriate thoughts and 
actions. The Visnu (II. 3.2), Brahma, Markaivleya 55. 21-22 
and other puranas proudly assert that Bharatavarsa is 
the land of action (karmabhumi). This is patriotism 
of a sort but not of the kind we see in western countries. 
Bharatavarsa itself has comprised numerous countries from the 
most ancient times. The names of countries and the tribes or 
people inhabiting them were the same (vide Panini IV. 1. 168, 


17S. *t *rr puD 
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t II ■ 1. This passage clearly shows that Kautilya at least 

employed the word janapada in the sense of a territory to be colonized 
and as one which was either included within the kingdom or not so included. 
Dr. Fran Nath’s Interpretation of janapada that it was only ' a part of the 
kingdom’ (p. 47, ‘Study in the economic condition of ancient India’) 
cannot be accepted in view of the express words The usage of 

classical writers and the Puranas shows that janapada means simply ‘ country ’ 
and Amara gives it as a synonym of and and explains that 

is called XT’?. The Kavyamlmamsa on which Dr. Tran Nath relies 
for the number of countries employs the word janapada for the names Of 
the countries in the four quarters of India ( not for parts of any kingdom ). 
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IV. 2. 81). In the Rgveda we come across the tribes of Yadus, 
Turvasas, Druhyus, Anus and Purus ( Rg. 1. 108. 8, VIH. 10. 5 
&c. ) and the countries of Cedi ( VIII. 5. 39 ), Kfkata (111. 53. 4 ), 
Rjika (VIII. 7. 29 ), Rusama ( V. 30. 12 ), Vetasu ( X. 49. 4). In 
the Atharvaveda V. 22 several peoples or countries are mention¬ 
ed of which Bahlikas (in w 5 and 9 ), Mujavat ( vv 5 and 8 ), 
Gandhari, Anga, Magadha (in v. 14 ) deserve notice. The Ait. 
Br. (38. 3) divides India into five divisions in the east, south, 
west and north (the Uttara Kurus and Uttara Madras) and 
in the centre ( Kuru-Pancala and Vasa-Uslnara). India was 
divided into two parts, Daksinapatha (from the Narmada 
southwards) and Uttarapatha at least some centuries before 
Christ, since the Rathigumpha Ins. (E. I. vol. 20 at p. 79 ) 
mentions a great many kings of Uttarapatha and the Maha- 
bhasya refers to lakes in Daksinapatha. 17 * In the Brahmanas 
frequent mention is made of the Kuru-Panealas (Tai. Br. 
1.8. 4), Uttarakuru, Uttara-madra, Kuru-Pahcalas, Vasa-Usinaras 
(in Ait. Br. 38.3), Kuru-Pancalas, Anga-Mngadhas, Kasi-Kosalas. 
Salva-Matsyas, Vasa-Uslnaras in Gopatha II. 10 (ed. by Gastra ). 
The Gandharas occur in Chandogya Up. (VI. 14.1), Videha 
in Br. Up. III. 1. 1, Madras in Br.Up. HI. 3.1. In the Maha- 
bharata there are long lists of countries in various connections, 
which are more than 200 ( e. g. Sabha 4. 21-32, 20. 26-30, Sabha 
25 ff, Sabha 52. 13-19,53. 5-9, Virata 1. 12-13, Bhlsma. 9. 39-69, 
50.47-53, Drona 11.15-18, 70.11-13,\Asvamedhika 73-78, 83.10 ff.) 
The Baudhayana-grhyasesasutra I. 17 prescribes a manclala for 
the worship of the Sun and names nine countries in the eight 
directions and in the centre as representatives. The Puranas 
also contain long lists of countries e. g. Matsya 114. 34-56> 
Markandeya 57.32-67 and chap. 58, Brahma 17.10-15 and 25.25-39. 
The same country sometimes has two names. ( e. g. Vidarbha and 
Krathakaisika denote the same country in Raghuvaihsa VII. 
1 and 32). ‘Buddhist India’ (by Rhys Davids p. 23) mentions the 
sixteen peoples (or countries), lists of which occur in the 
Anguttaranikaya I, p. 213, IV. p, 252 and in the Dlghanikaya 


179. The ws-pTTGTJ names at least the following countries: arsTHUf’ 
wf, Mists, ibsy, irsrih, m#, $r%, 

9nfTt7, gq-37, nmm, f>jg, Rut;?, sfNir, sfti, 

1*157, nwn, gyj, mu, m?, mti, nnsi, gnrur, if, nr^l, fit?, 
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170-176, IV. 2. 108). 
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II. p. 200 viz. Angas, Magadhas, Kasis, KosalaB, Vajjis, MallaB, 
Cetis (Cedis ), Vamsas (Vatsa ?), Kurus, Paficalas, Matsyas, 
Surasenas, Asmakas, Avantis, Gandharas, Kambojas. Varaha- 
mihira’s Brhatsamhita, Baudhayana-grhyasesasutra I. 17, 
Kamasutra V. 6. 33-41, Barhaspatya Arthasastra (111. 83-117), the 
Kavyamimamsa of Rajasekliaru (17th chapter) name numerous 
countries. This last divides India into five regions and gives 
the names of about 70 countries in the four directions but 
none from Central jndia. The Bhavaprakasana (pp. 309-310) 
gives a list of 64 countries and states that Daksinapatha 
(Deccan) is a fourth of Bharatavarsa and that in the Treta and 
Dvapara ages people afraid of being overwhelmed by ice came 
down to the south. I7?a 56 countries are named in some Tantra 
works (vide ‘Indian Culture’ vol. VIII. p. 33). In the lexicon 
called Vaijayanti of Yadavaprakasa (11th century A.D. ) edited 
by Dr. G. Oppert, over a hundred countries and capitals of some 
of the countries are named (in the Bhumikanda and chapter 
on desa thereof). 

To constitute a rastra a territory of some size and a large 
population are required. There can hardly be a rastra of a 
few villages or a few hundred inhabitants. The boundaries of 
the numerous countries mentioned in the works cited above 
must have been fluid and must have changed from country to 
country owing to conquests. 

In ancient India, the modern sentiment of nationalism hud 
hardly taken root. Writers speak of rajya ( State) and of rastra 
(territory ) as an element of rajya. They had no sense of 
nationality nor did they seriously work for national unity. The 
modern idea of a nation is more a question of feeling and senti¬ 
ment than of objective fact. The State has been at all times a 
great co-ordinating agency, hut as its boundaries were extremely 
variable in ancient India, the modern sentiment of nationality, 
of 1 my country, right or wrong ’ hardly ever arose in India 
( except perhaps for over a century in Maharastra in the 17th and 
18th centuries and among the Sikhs). In the whole of Hindu 
Jndia, there was no doubt a certain unity of religion, philosophy, 
literary forms and conventions of arts and forms of worship, and 
in reverence for holy places, but this did not make for a deep- 
seated and effective sentiment of nationhood or national unity. 


179 a. rivt =g q#- 

I WT9V5P5RT p. 309. 
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Most of the ancient sutrakiras and smytis try to lay down the 
limits of the holy land of Aryavarta and differentiate it from the 
lands of mlecchas. Vide H. of Db. vol. II. pp. 11-18. The Visnu 
(II. 3.1-2), Markandeya (55. 21) and other puranas wax eloquent 
over the inportance of Bharatavarsa and describe it as the land 
of action for those who want to secure heaven or final release or 
as the land where alone sin and religious merit were to be found 
( karrnabhumir-iyam tivargam-apivarrjam ca r/acchatarn or tat-karma- 
bhumir-nanyatra ■‘tampraptih jnmyapiajxiyoh in Mark.). Manu (II. 20) 
manifests great pride in and love for the holy countries of 
Brahmavarta, Kuruksetra, Matsya, Pancala and Surasena by 
glorifying the brahmanas of these countries as those 4 from whom 
all men on this broad earth should learn the actions and usages 
appropriate to them ’. Vas. I. 10 also says the same. Sahkha- 
Likhita ( q. by Visvarupa on Yaj. I. 2 ) hold that the country of 
Aryavarta is endowed with high qualities, is ancient and holy 

( (J< sa .-1///0 r/Hitaru/t . mnatxmah punyah). As however the 

smrtis were composed at different times, embodied the usages 
of different provinces in India and as they provided for the 
observances of all those who followed the Veda, they do not 
generally lay emphasis on localities but rather on what they 
thought was common to all Aryan in India (yat tu mmanaiu 
tad aiksyamah, as Asv. gr. says), There was no doubt a great 
emotional regard for Bharatavarsa or Aryavarta as a unity for 
many centuries among all writers from a religious point of 
view, though not from a political standpoint. Therefore one 
element of modern nationhood viz. being under the same 
government was wanting. But it must be noted that from very 
ancient times there was always the aspiration among great 
kings and the people to bring the whole of Bharatavarsa “ under 
one umbrella ”. Even in the West the sentiment of nationality 
practically arose after the partition of Poland, and as a conse¬ 
quence of the French Revolution and of the Industrial revolution, 
which led manufacturing countries to search for markets and 
to exploit backward and less developed peoples. Vide Laski’s 
‘ Grammar of Politics ’ chap. VI. Modern nationalism un¬ 
doubtedly leads to great self-sacrifice and produces certain 
virtues of high value in the individuals that are fired by that 
sentiment. But the ideals of the modern nation States are not 
high, particularly in their treatment of other peoples and in 
their attitude towards less favoured States. The one aim of the 
leading politicians of modern nation States and most of the 
inhabitants of these States seems to be to raise the standard of 
18 
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living of their citizens to a high level and to maintain it at 
that level even by exploiting and robbing weaker races and 
lands. This is not the place to discuss these matters further. 
Whatever the value of nationalism to the individuals fired by 
it may be, from the point of the welfare of the whole of mankind, 
modern nation States do not deserve to survive, unless the so- 
called progressive nation States are prepared to give up then- 
racial pride, their spirit of grabbing and exploitation and to 
extend a brotherly hand to all struggling States to improve 
themselves in their own way and attain to higher standards of 
living without let or hindrance. It cannot be gainsaid that 
for several centuries in the past and also at the present moment 
all modern nation States have two moralities, one for their own 
nation and the other for their dealings with foreign States 
and races. 

Some remarks must now be made about provincial and 
local administration. Each kingdom comprised detox (countries) 
and subdivisions of desas. The governor of a rastra was called 
r&strapati or rastriya. Vide p. 117 above about Pusyagupta hav¬ 
ing been the rastriya of Surastra (Kathiawad) under Candragupta 
Maurya and Santi 85. 12 (which describes what the rastriya 
is to do). 

According to the Amarakosa the words desa, rastra, visaya 
and janapada are synonyms. Epigraphic usage is not uniform 
about the dimensions of these. Sometimes visaya appears to be a 
sub-division of desa (vide the words ‘ rastrapati-visayapati- 
gramakuta ’ in I. A. vol. VIII. at p. 20 in the grant of Calukya 
Tribhuvanamalla in sake 999 and I. A, vol. XII pp. 247, 251 in the 
grant of Rastrakuta Govinda in sake 855). But in the Hirahada- 
galli plates (E. I. vol. I. p. 5) ‘visaya’ occurs first and then ‘ rastra 
so it appears that there ‘ visaya' is deemed to be larger than 
rastra. According to the Sahyadrikhanda (uttarardka, chap. 4 ) 
desa is made up of 100 villages, mandala is made up of 4 desas, 
a khanda of 100 mandalas and the earth has nine khandas. 180 
From the Cambay plate of sake 852 ( 930 A. D.), we see that 
mandala was a sub-division of desa (E. 1. vol. 7 p. 26, at p. 40). From 


180. i sranwg-fi ^ 

n Trim! chap. 4 ; 1 ut;h«ir - 

fifaifcnv ’ in E. I. vol. 7 p, 40; ‘ 
swni ... mw; ’ in E, I. vol. 14 p, 324, 
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the Bangarh grant of Mahlpala I {E. I. voL 14 p. 324 ) and the 
Amgaohhi plate of Vigrahapala HI we see that mandala was 
smaller than visaya which again was a subdivision of ‘ bhukti 
The word ‘ bhoga ’ ( which is similar in origin to ‘ bhukti ’) 
appears to be applied to a sub-division of visaya (which 
in its turn is a sub-division of rastra) in the Bhamdak' 81 
plate of Krsnaraja I dated sake 694 ( E. I. 14 p. 121,126 ) and 
also in the Jejuri plates of Vinayaditya in 609 sake ( E. I. vol. 19 
p. 62 at p. 64 where the word ‘ rastrapati ’ does not occur). The 
MitaksarS on Yaj. I. 319 explains that only a king ( mahipati) 
can make a grant of land and not a bhogapati (i. e. the officer 
over a bhoga). Another ancient word for a division of a country 
is dhdra which occurs in the Rupnath Rock inscription and 
Sarnath pillar Edict of Asoka (Corpus I. I. vol. I pp. 162 and 
166 ), in the Nasik Inscriptions No. 3 and 12 ( Govardhanahara 
and Kapurahara, E. I. vol. VIII pp. 65 and 82 ) and in the Karle 
Ins. No. 19 ( E. 1. VII. p. 64) where we have Mamalahara, 
modern Maval (in Poona District). For want of space it is not 
possible to pursue this subject here. For further information 
vide Dr. Fleet in J. R. A. S. for 1912 p. 707 and my paper on 
‘ the Ancient Geography of Maharastra ’ (JBBRAS. vol. XXIV 
for 1914-1917 pp. 648-653 ). In the epigraphic records particularly 
of the Deccan and South India we come across names of territorial 
divisions to which small as well as very large figures (indicat¬ 
ing the number of villages they comprised) are affixed: e. g. a 
group of twelve villages in Aparanta on the sea near Kalvivana 
(modern Kelvem ) is mentioned in the Sanjan plates of Bud- 
dhavarasa ( E. I. 14 p, 144 at p. 150 ), Nyayapadra saptadaSa in 
Bhoja’s grant in safnml 1076 (E. I. 18 at p. 322), Kisukad 70 
( E. I. 15 p. 73 ), Belvola 300 (in E. I. 13 at p. 40), Konkana 900 
ruled over by the Kadamba king Jayakesi II ( E. I. 13 pp. 298, 
317 ), Tardavadi 1000 ( E. I. 15 p. 25 ), Kundl 3000 ( E. I. 13 at 
p. 18 ), Pratyandaka 4000 ( E. I. Hi. p. 306 ), Karahata 10000 
( E. 1.13 p. 275 ), Banavasi 12000 ( E. I. 13 p. 179 ), Nolambavadi 
32000 (E. I. 19 p. 187 ), Kavadidvipa sapadalaksa (one and a 
quarter lakh ) in E. I. 13 at p. 299, the country of 7£ lakhs (in 
the Lakshmeshwar Ins. of Vikramaditya VI in E. I. 16 p. 31). 
Vide Dr. Fleet in J. R. A, S. 1912 pp. 707-710 as to the meaning 
of these figures. 


181. • e. i. vol. h p. 121 

at p. 126 ; leasts 

«fnnf%?it^ i e, i, vol. Vli. p. 26 at p. 40. 
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Kau^ilya H 1 says that in the kingdom groups of villages 
should be set up with a chief town or fort in each, a group of 
ten villages being called SahgTahana, of two hundred villages 
being called Kharvatika, of 400 villages being called Drona- 
mukha, and in the midst of 800 villages 188 there is the SthSniya- 


182. sreymrrrzrr nev wr«fpf glorjpsr fif?T?rirr«rr: 

STnpV njFTVd; l II. 1. Vide Dr. Shamsastri's note 

on these. ^sri'flV has a similarity in sound and meaning to modern thdna, 
Dr. Pran Nath (in 'Study of the economic condition of Ancient India ' 
p. 26) principally relying on a commentator of the Jain work called 
Prajfiapanopahga (which he misunderstands:) holds that ' grama ’ does not 
mean ' a village but ' an estate or survey village which can pay 18 kinds 
of Government taxes ’. The learned Doctor says that he consulted many 
Sanskrit lexicons, but did not find this interpretation in any one of them. 
That should have induced him to be cautious. But he makes the bold and 
facile assumption that ' lexicons were compiled from a literary view-point 
and are not of much assistance as far as the technical meanings Of words 
are concerned His great authority, the Jain commentator, says 1 rnumTOU 
I irwfS 3^Wlfb?jnTTf5tRT SIB: VT% m 5TWnfif3TPTmin?5T- 

UTH:Dr. Pran Nath’s Jain authority is no better than 
lexicographers and their commentators, on Amara derives grama 

as ' vfmfinrtn: ’ i. e. the word jn*r is derived from the root sra. The 

Jain commentator first derives the word tfitr from and then from jjjj. 
Dr. Pran Nath forgets that a fanciful or scholastic derivation is not a 
definition. The rest of the reasoning on the new meaning of grama is on a 
par with this and cannot be examined in detail. A commentator expressly 
states ( ibid p. 27 ) that he gives only the vyulpaiti (etymology) of grama, 
but Dr. Pran Nath pays no heed to this, He has not correctly grasped the 
scholastic discussion in the commentary quoted on p. 27. He misunder¬ 
stands the word ' samagramah ’ in Yaj. II. 152. The Amarakosa expressly 
says that ' sama ' and ' samana ' are synonyms. He is often very dogmatic 
without looking into all ancient and medieval authorities e. g. on p. 51 
he charges Dr. Fleet with misinterpretation of a Jataka text (addha-tiyani 
satsini) which Dr. Fleet translated as 250, while Dr. Pran Natb is sure that 
the meaning is ' 150 ’. He probably never noticed that »o far back as the 
2nd century b. c. the Mahabhatya had explained the word ' ardhatrtlya ' as 
Dr. Fleet does (sr5r or 34$ gflq ff mi T:. vide Kielhorn, vol I. p. 426 

on Vartika 22 on Pan. II. 2. 24 ). There is hardly any warrent for Dr. Pran 
Nath's assertion that each grama (as interpreted by him) contained only about 
five families and had only about 15 or 20 acres of cropped area 
( pp. 39-40). Kaut. (note 178) states that a grama contains from 100 
to 500 families. If the inscriptions so far published are carefully 
searched it will be found that grama ordinarily meant a village in the 
modern sense and included several hundred acres of land. For example, 
in a grant of Pallava Yuvamaharaja Visnugopavarman (I. A vol. V p, 50) 

(Continued on the next page ) 
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Manu VU. 114 similarly observes that in the midst of two, 
three or five villages the king should place a central post of 
guards called ‘ gulma ’ and another called ‘ sangraha ’ in the 
midst of a hundred villages. Manu VII. 115-117, Visnudharma- 
sutra III. 7-14, Santi 87.3ff, Agnipurana 223. 1-4, Visnudharmot- 
tara H. 61. 1-6, Manasollasa II. 2. 159-162 (p. 43 ) require the 
king to appoint a hierarchy of officers for one village, for 
groups of ten, twenty, hundred and thousand villages, who are 
to report what is wrong within their jurisdictions that they 
cannot themselves remedy to the officer next in grade above 
themselves and Manu VII120 prescribes that a minister of the 
king should supervise the doings and conflicts of all these 
officers. The Edicts of Asoka show that he had to employ a 
hierarchy of officers such as the mahamatras, the yuktas and 
rajukas for the administration of his vast empire. A similar 
administrative system seems to have been continued under the 
Gupta Emperors. From the Damodarpur, Baigram and other 
plates ( E. I. XV. p. 113, E. I. XVII. pp. 345ff, E. I. XXI. p. 78 ) 
it appears that the Provincial Governors were appointed by the 
Gupta Emperor himself and were called ujxmka maharaja, that 
either the Governors or Emperors appointed District officers 
(visayapati) who were often called Kumaramatya, that the District 
officers were aided in their administrative w r ork by a board 
of four advisers called nagara-sresthin (banker), sArthavaha (chief 
merchant), prathamakulika (chief of craft guilds) and prathama- 
kayastlm ( chief secretary), that the District officer had his 


(Contained from hint page) 

very detailed and accurate boundaries of a t illage of 200 nivartanas arc 
given. A nivartana was equal to a square of twenty vamsas on each side, 
each varasa being equal to ten cubits; so that a nivartana covered an 
area of 40000 cubits (200 x 200) i. e. about 90000 square feet, while an acre is 
equal to 43560 square feet. Therefore the village referred to in the above 
grant was over 400 acres in extent. The Mahabliasya (on vartika S on 
Pan. I. 1. 7) has an interesting discussion on the several meanings of the 
word grama in popular language viz. a number of houses (as in ‘ the grama 
was burnt), the village wall or ditch (as in ‘ he entered the grama ’), * men ' 
(as in 'the grama had gone'), a village with its forests and bushes, with 
its boundaries (such as rivers and hills) and with embanked fields (as in ‘a 
grama was acquired ’). ‘ l 3t?i^sr 5Tn7RT3cfPf v$if... 3m<T 

I iOT! JHwl ffiU i As in modern times 
villages are found named after trees the same was the case in the days of Pan. 
and Patanjali PUT: fsifWr: TT?V ITPTfV i 

on <jt. I. 2. 51 (vol X. p. 224. ). 
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headquarters in a place called adhisthana and had his several 
offices or courts (adhikaranas), and that in sales of lands 
revenue officers called pustapulas (keepers of records of 
rights) were consulted and had to report. In E. I. vol. 
XVII. pp. 345, 348 a copperplate of Kumaragupta I has 
‘ gramasta-kuladhikaranam ’ which means an office having 
jurisdiction over 8 villages. Manu VII. 119 says that the 
officer over 10 villages was to have as his salary a kula of 
land and kula is here said to mean (by Kulluka) as much land as 
is ploughed by two ploughs having six oxen yoked to each. 
The Vai jay anti on Visnu Dh. S. III. 15 says ‘ kulam haladvaya- 
karsanlya bhuh ’. Sukra (I. 191-192 ) states that the lord of 
one hundred gramas is called samanta, an officer appointed by a 
king over one hundred villages is called anusamanta, one over 
ten villages is called nayaka (compare modern ‘ naik ’). Manu 
VII. 61 and 81, Yaj. I. 322, Kara. V. 75, Visnudharmasutra HI. 
16-21, Visnudharmottara U. 24. 48-49 say that the king should 
appoint as many adhyakijas (superintendents) as are required 
for the several departments of the state, who are clever, honest 
and of good family. Kautilya 198 H.-9 prescribes ‘ those who arc* 
possessed of the qualifications for amatyas (cited on p. 107 above) 
should be appointed, according to their abilities, as superinten¬ 
dents of the various departments and the king should constantly 
examine their work, since men are naturally fickle-minded and 
when appointed to do work exhibit like horses change of temper ’. 
It is pointed out in works like the Visnudharmasutra III. 16-21 
and the Visnudharmottara H. 24. 48-49, Santi 69. 29, that those 
who are highly devoted to dharma should be appointed to the 
ecclesiastical or judicial department, the brave ones to military 
work, those who are skilled to revenue work and those who are 
very trustworthy should be placed in charge of mines, salts, 
toll-gates, ferries, elephant forests. 

Xautilya in his 2nd adhiknmmi. exhaustively deals with the 
work done in 28 departments and the duties of their superin¬ 
tendents. He enters into very minute details about each 
and his work is encyclopaedic in character on this subject. 


183. srranrs fafazv i= • tfrwg 4*1 fart 

crvtw ' wtoustWi it wg«n fas^v. fa^- 

v?f i n. 9; wruffni, mhtuvj i 

irvr g}4l^ II II- 24. 48. Vide a similar verse quoted by the 

f& 3 T= on vi. I. 322. 
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Kautilya’s work became the authority on Government and 
several inscriptions mention officers appointed according to 
the section on ‘ adhyaksapracara which is undoubtedly a 
reference to Kautilya’s 2nd adhikarana. For example, in the 
Belava plate of Bhojavarmadeva (E. L vol. X31. at 
p. 40) and in the Barrackpur grant of Vijayasena (E. I. 
vol. XV. p. 283) we have the words 1 anyamsca Bakala- 
rajapadopajlvinodhyaksapracaroktan ihaklrtitan cattabhata- 
jatlyan janapadan ksetrakaramsca’. It is not possible to do anything 
more than indicate very briefly the sphere of each adhyaksa. 
The duty of the sannidhatr (H. 5 ) is to look after the construc¬ 
tion of the treasury house, the store-houses for merchandise, for 
grain, for forest produce, for arms and of the jail. The samahartr 
(the Collector-General) is to exercise superintendence over the 
collection of revenue from forts, the rural parts, mines, embank¬ 
ments, forests, herds of cattle and roads for traffic ( H 6 ). The 
samahartr 184 has to divide (II. 35) the kingdom into four 
districts and to arrange the villages into three grades, viz. those 
that are exempted from taxes, those that supply soldiers and those 
that pay taxes in the form of grain, cattle, money, forest produce, 
free labour and other equivalents for taxes. It is the duty of the 
!7 ojxi to look after a group of five or ten villages under the orders 
of the samahartr. The gopa has not only to register the total number 
of the inhabitants of all varnas in the houses that pay taxes and 
that are exempt in the villages, but also to keep a register of the 
number of cultivators, cowherds, merchants, artisans, labourers, 
slaves, biped and quadruped animals, of the amount of 
money, free labour, tolls and fines that are recovered, and the 
number of women, men, young and old persons, and the extent 
of their actions, occupations, usages, expenditures. The sthamka. 
(in charge of each of the four districts ) should look after his 
charge in the same way. The superintendent of records and 
accounts ( aksapataladhyaksa) should have the account office 
constructed with its door facing the north or the east, with rooms 


184. Both the samahartr and the sannidhatr are mentioned as officers 
in the copperplate of Mahabhavagupta of Trikalinga ( E. I. vol. VIII. p, 138 
at p. 141 and E. X. vol. XI at p. 94 ). Sahara in his bhasya on Jaimini XII. 
1 . 28 refers to the samahartr coming with his own phalanx of subordinates 

’ vkt tophi; twjr rrsn a ’ • 

From Hiouen .Thsang’s account of his travels (Beal’s 'Buddhist Records’ 
vol. I. p. 78) we learn that each province kept a record of good and bad 
events. 
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(for the clerks) set apart and with shelves of account books well- 
arranged (II. 7). This officer had to enter numerous matters in the 
accounts, recover the king’s dues from the sureties of servants, 
to check enbezzlement and to recover fines for loss due to 
neglect or fraud. The acoount. year ended with the full moon of 
Agadtta, the year being of 354 days and the salary for an 
intercalary month being separately paid. Among the duties of 
the Superintendent of records and accounts waB the important 
one of noting in his register the dharma, method of judicial 
procedure and the usages of countries, villages, castes, families 
and corporations ( desagramajati-kulasanghatanam dharma ■ 

vyavahara-caritra-samsthanam.nibandha-pustakastham 

karayet). In 11. 8 Kautilya specifies forty modes of embezzle¬ 
ment by Government servants (to which a reference is made 
in the DaSakumaracarita VIU). In II. 9 he employs the 
picturesque figure that it is not possible to know exactly how 
officers appointed to the several businesses of the State extract 
wealth, just as fish always dwelling in water cannot be observed 
when they drink water. The superintendent of treasury (H. 11) 
shall in the presence of qualified persons receives into the 
treasury gems, pearls, articles of great or small value and forest 
produce (like sandal wood, ayant etc.). The superintendent of 
mines and of government manufactories (11. 1 :l) must be 
proficient in the science of metals, mercury, liquids that ooze 
from the holes, caves and sides of mountains and hills. Under 
him are officers called lohadhyuksa ( who carries on the manu¬ 
facture of vessels of copper and other metals ), a laksimudhyaksu 
( a superintendent of mint, who manufactures silver and copper 
coins for the State ), a rd/xidar&aka 184,1 ( examiner of coins, who 
regulates the dealings with panas as a medium of exchange 
among the people and for stocking in the treasury), kliatnjadliyaksu 
(who attends to conches, diamonds, pearls, coral and trade in 
them), a lavanadhyaksa ( superintendent of salt). The suvarna- 
dhyaksa (the superintendent of gold) has to construct a 
goldsmith’s office for the manufacture of gold and silver articles 
with a single door and four halls, to appoint a skilful and 
trustworthy goldsmith to have a shop in the centre of the road 
(II. 13) and not to allow any one who is not an employee to 


184 a. Pataiijali in the Mahibhasya on vartika 4 on Pan. 1. 4. 52 cites 
the example ‘ W'Tl’T’its; i Smnvotn Here 

appears to mean one who can examine a coin or probably the same 
as in Kaut. ’. 
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enter the goldsmith’s shop. If any one so entered he was to he 
beheaded. The State goldsmith (II. 14) has to manufacture gold 
and silver coins for the citizens and rural inhabitants through 
artisans employed by him. The superintendent of the storehouse 
(II. 15 ) has to keep together the produce of crown lands, taxes 
from the country districts, accidental revenue, manufacture of 
rice, oil &c. The superintendent of commerce ( panyadhyaksa, 
II. 16) should keep himself acquainted with the demand or 
absence of demand for and the rise and fall in the prices of 
various kinds of merchandise produced on land or from water 
and brought by land or water routes. The superintendent of 
forest produce (kupyadhyaksa, II. 17 ) was to collect forest 
produce through guards of forest and Kautilya gives a long list 
of trees, varieties of bamboos, creepers, fibrous plants and rope¬ 
making material, drugs and poisons, skins of various animals, 
that came under this officer’s care. The superintendent of 
armoury ( ayudhagaradhyaksa, II. 18 ) was to employ experienc¬ 
ed artisans to manufacture arms, wheels, machines, armour &c. 
required in battle or for the defence of forts, or for battering the 
cities of the enemy. The superintendent of weights and 
measures ,8S was to get manufactured weights from half rnasaka 


185. The weights specified arc: 10 seeds of masa or 5 guf>jas=- 1 suvarna- 
masaka, 1G suvarna-masakas =one suvarna or karsa, 4 karsas =one pala, 88 
white mustard seeds => one rupyamasaka, 16 rupyamisakas or 20 saibya 
seeds = one dliarana. The Kasika on l'an. II. 4.21 furnishes the interesting 
item of information that weights and measures (probably in vogue in its day) 
were first introduced by the Nandas (nandopakramani manani). The chief 
measures of distance given in II. 20 are : 8 atoms = one particle of dust thrown 
up by a chariot wheel, 8 particles = liksa, 8 liksas = a medium-sized yuka (louse), 
8 yukas =yava (barley corn) of medium size, S yavas =onc angula, 12 angulas = 
vitasti, 2 vitastis =aratni or one prajapatya band, 2 vitastis plus 4 angulas 
(called dhanurgralia) = one hastaused in measuring pastures and cubic measures, 
4 aratnis =danda or dhanus or nalika-paurusa, 10 dandas =rajju, 3 rajjus = 
nivartana, 1000 dhanus (or 2000 acc. to another reading) =goruta, 4 gorutas = 
one yojana. A nivartana was probably so called because it represented a 
day’s ploughing by a team of eight or six oxen (from the root vrt with ni), 
meaning the area from which they stopped after a day’s work. Vide H. of Db, 
vol. II. p, 859 note 2021 for nivartana and gocartna. The extent of the 
nivartana differed acc. to different authorities. The Matsya said it was 
30 dandas square, each danda being of the length of seven hastas, while 
Satatapa held the danda to be of 10 hastas. The Lilavati (I. 7 ) held that a 
nivartana was 20 varnaas square, each vamsa being of 10 hastas. According 
to the lexicon Vaijayant?, in KoSala the yojana was of four gavyutis, while 

(Continued on the next page ) 
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onwards up to one hundred suvarnas, weights being made of iron 
or stones found in the Magadha country and the Mekala 
mountain. The superintendent of tolls (sulkadhyaksa, H 21) 
was to erect near the principal gate of the capital a toll-house 
and its flag and when traders arrived with merchandise make 
four or five toll-collectors take down their names, whence they 
came, what merchandise they brought and whether it bore seal- 
mark. In H. 22 Kautilya specifies various rates of tolls for 
imports and exports. The superintendent of weaving (H. 23 ) 
was to employ qualified persons to make threads, coats ( of 
armour), cloths and ropes and he was to employ for cutting 
wool, fibres, cotton, hemp and flax, widows, cripple women, girls, 
ascetic women paying off fines by doing work, mothers of 
prostitutes, old women servants of the palace, dmvdasix (temple 
girls) who have ceased to do temple services. This superintendent 
was charged with the task of providing work for women who do 
not leave their homes, the wives of persons who have gone 
abroad, women who are cripple or unmarried and who have to 
work for their own maintenance. He was to give to them spinn¬ 
ing work through the maid-servants in his department. If lie 
stared at their faces when they came to exchange their work for 
wages or spoke to them on any other matter ho was fined in the first, 
amercement. Thus the State helped home or cottage industry. 
It is to he noted that he had large powers of levying fines and 


( Continued from the last page ) 

in Magadha it was oniy equal to two gavylitis (last verse of dessdhyaya in 
bblittikhanda). Kant. gives hastas of various lengths for various purposes. 
Compare Manu VIII. 132-134, Visnudharmaslitra IV. 1-7, Yaj. 1. 302-363, 
Narada parisista 57-60, Brliatsamliita, 57. Iff, Vayupurana 101.118 for 
some of these, which differ in some details from Kautilya’s statements. 
Kaut. (II. 20 ) states the duration of a nddikd to be the time required for 
the passage of one adhaka of water from a pot through an aperture of the 
same diameter as a wire of 4 ahgulas in length and made out of four 
suvarnamasakas. 2 nadikas arc equal to a muluirta and 15 muhurtas are 
equal to a day or a night. In II. 13 lie gives measures of corn as follows:^ 
4 kudumbas -- prastha, 4 prasthas = adhaka, 4 adhakas = drema, 16 dronas 
= khari, 20 dronas = kumbha. The drona differed for various purposes. 
Vide above (p. 124 note 165) for a quotation from Mit. on Yaj. III. 274. 
Hemadri, vratakkanda pp. 51-57, gives quotations from various sources for 
measures of time, corn &c. These measures were different in different 
countries and at different times. The Lilavati (of 12tli century a.d.) 
I. 7 speaks of the khari in Magadha being equal to 16 dronas. Vide n. 165 
above and H. of Dh, vol. XI. p. 881 n, 2053 and L. E>. Barnett’s 'Antiquities 
of India' (pp. 206-210) for tables of weights and measures. 
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awarding bodily punishments e. g. if a woman refused to work 
after receiving the wages he could cut off her thumb ( ? or bind 
up her thumb with the index finger so as to form a pair of tongs). 
The superintendent of agriculture (sitadhyaksa, 188 II. 24) himself 
knowing or assisted by those who know the science of agriculture 
and the Ayurveda (the ancient lore ) of trees was to collect at 
the proper times all kinds of corn, flowers, fruits, vegetables, 
Imlbs, hemp and cotton seeds and to employ slaves, labourers 
and prisoners who worked to pay off fines they could not pay, to 
sow seeds on crown lands. In this chapter he makes interesting 
remarks about the extent of rainfall viz. the rainfall in a jaugala 
country (defined above at p. 132) is 16 dronas, in anu/>a (very moist) 
countries 24 dronas, 131 dronas in the Asmaka country (modern 
Khandesh and part of Berar), 23 dronas in the Avanti country 
(round about modern Ujjain), an immense quantity in the 
Aparantas ( west coast of India ) and the Himalayan regions. 

The superintendent of liquor was to carry on the traffic in 
liquor and ferments in the capital, the other parts of the country 
and in army camps by employing men familiar with them, he 
was to impose a fine of 600 papas if any one other than the 
manufacturers, licensed vendors and vendees sold or purchased 
liquor, he was not to allow liquor-shops to be opened close to 
each other, he was to see that liquor was sold in small quantities 
such as \ or \ of a kudumba or a half prastha to persons of known 
character in order that (lit. for fear ) workmen employed should 
not cause loss through carelessness, that anjus might not 
violate the rules of good conduct and that desperadoes should not 
commit indiscreet acts. Sukra was even more strict as regards 


ISO. Sita, accord ini; lo the Amarakosa, means the 'lines or furrow 
made by the ploughshare ’. Therefore Kautilya appears to employ the word 
'sita' in the sense of 'land that has been cultivated'. ProfV.K.Ram- 
chandra Dikshitar (in ‘ Hindu Administrative Institutions ' p.369 ) is not 
right when he explains uVlTj ( of Araara ) as ' methods and means 

connected with the plough Paddhati only means the line or furrow made 
in the field by the ploughshare. Ksiraswami explains as *vfir 3P ffhu STPPWT- 
In II. 15 Ivauplya himself explains ' sita ’ as the collection of grain brought 
in by the superintendent of agriculture ‘ HraTVVSifhrfficP. tfjcfr'. The 

sitadhyaksa appears to have been concerned with crown lands, while the 
share of crops leviable on lands of private ownership was called ‘ bali Both 
these were the concern of the samahartr as stated in V. 1. ( where rastra is 
said to include sita, bhaga, bali, kara iXc. ). When in II 15 sita and rastra 
are separately mentioned that is on the analogy of the maxim of brUhman- 
asramana or of gobalivania. 
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wine, as lie did not allow any one to drink wine in the day-time 
(IV. 4. 43). The superintendent of slaughter houses ( sun5- 
dhyaksa, II 26 ) was entrusted with the power to regulate the 
killing of animals for meat and was to impose the highest amerce¬ 
ment on those who trapped or beat or killed deer, cattle, birds or 
fish which were declared to be under State protection or that 
dwelt in protected forests. The superintendent of nautch-girls 
( ganikadhyaksa 167 ) is dealt with in II. 27. The topic of wiyas 
has already been treated of in H. Dh. vol. II. pp. 637-639. Kaut. 
says that a tjarjika was to be employed for a salary of one 
thousand panas, whether she was born in a prostitute’s family 
or not and she was to possess beauty, youth and accomplish¬ 
ments (i. e. the 64 kolas enumerated in Kamasutra I. 3.16). 
Kaut. prescribes that, if she left the country or died, her daughter 
or sister took her place and estate or her mother could substitute 
some other ganika in her place ; when none of these existed the 
king took her wealth and her son did not inherit her wealth. A 
ganika could purchase her freedom by paying to the king 24000 
panas as ransom. She was to hold the umbrella, the golden 
pitcher and the fan for the king when he was seated on the throne 
or in a chariot or in his palanquin. There wore grades among the 
ganikas as best, middling and inferior and salaries differed by a 
thousand. The sons of prostitutes were to be the chief actors on 
the royal stage. It appears from these provisions that the 
vesyas were more or less slaves. The superintendent of ships 
( navadhyaksa, II. 28 ) was to look after the passage of ships not 
only over the seas and at the mouths of rivers, but also over 
lakes and rivers in the sthaniya ( vide above p. 140 ) and other 
sub-divisions of the kingdom. Kaut. prescribes that villages on 
the sea-shore and river banks were to pay a fixed tax, fishermen 
were to render a sixth part of the haul of fish as fees for fishing 
licenses and merchants were to pay the customary tolls levied in 
port towns. This superintendent was to request the ships that 
touched at a harbour on their voyage to a distant port to pay the 
toll, he was to destroy pirate vessels bound for the country of an 
enemy as well as those that violated the usages of the port. The 
superintendent of cattle (II. 29 ) was entrusted with the rearing, 


is?. *fte^tT?n7iTT*rnr i *rfoi«Frr?i«f ^ sw- 

ft Ffr tt?tt Eoprr^rw » nrw*rhnfiT»T«TT w srerrqjrr f 
arrrit It FTHtP' 20-21. This shows that every vesya was not a ganika, 
but only one that was honoured for her accomplishments (in 04 kalis) and 
Who became the cynosure of all eyes, 
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preservation and care of cows, bulls, buffaloes and the dairy- 
produce. The superintendent of horses (11. 30) was to record the 
breed, age, colour, marks, groups and places of origin of horses, 
which were to be classified as those kept in salehouses for sale, 
those that were recently purchased, those captured in battles, 
those that were pledged and those temporarily kept in stables &c. 
Kaut. notes that the breed of horses from Kambhoja, Sindlm 
( modern Sindh ), Aratta ( western Punjab ) and Vanayu (North¬ 
west of India) countries are the best of horses, Bahlika ( modern 
Balkh ), Papeya, Sauvlra (eastern Sindh and western Rajputana) 
and Taitila breeds are of middle quality and the rest are 
inferior. The superintendent of elephants (II. 31) had to take 
steps to guard elephant forests and supervise elephants that 
were in stables, the catching, training and feeding of them, their 
accoutrements &c. Kaut. devotes one chapter (II. 32 ) to the 
training and classification of elephants and medical treatment 
when they fell ill. The superintendent, of chariots and that of 
infantry (II. 33 ) have the charge of the chariot department and 
of the six classes of infantry respectively. The superintendent 
of passports ( mudradhyaksa) issued passes to inhabitants of the 
country or foreigners for entering into or going out and the 
superintendent of pastures (11, 34) was to see the passes and 
devote himself to the care of pastures. Kautilya provides that 
a pass ( mudra ) was to be given on payment of a masaka, that 
one could enter into or go out of a country only when one had 
a pass, that a person who entered without a pass was to be fined 
twelve panas and that the superintendent of pastures and his men 
were to examine whether persons not going by the royal road but 
through pastures had a pass or not and that the superintendent 
of pastures and his men were to convey the approach of thieves 
and enemies by beating drums and blowing conches and 
were to send messages about the entrance of enemies into 
pastures by means of domesticated pigeons carrying letters bear¬ 
ing the official stamp or by means of smoke and fire. The 
nagaraka (the mayor of the capital or cities or the chief of the 
police in the capital) was to look to the affairs of the capital 
( or the big cities ). A gopa ( under the nagaraka ) was to superin¬ 
tend a group of twenty or forty families in the capital and 
an officer designated st/idmka was to be in charge of each of four 
wards into which the capital was to be divided. Yaj. II. 173 
mentions an officer called sthdnapdla in connection with the 
finding of lost goods who appears to be the same as sthanika. 
The gopa and sthanika had to keep a register of the caste, gotra, 
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name and occupation of the men and women in their districts 
and also of their income and expenditure. Managers of 
charitable institutions had to send information to them about the 
heretics and travellers arriving to reside therein. Numerous 
rules about reporting and punishments for various defaults and 
wrongs are laid down, which are passed over. Manu VII. 121 
and Santi 87. 10 also provide for the appointment in each city 
(in the kingdom ) of a high officer, who was to superintend 
all matters affecting the city and who had ample powers ol' 
restraint and coercion. Many of the superintendents mentioned 
by Kautilya occur under the same names in tire Kamasutra e. g. 
gavadhyaksa, sutradhyaksa, nagaraka ( explained by the com. 
as dandapasika), panyadhyaksa (in V. 5. 7-10 ). Vide E. I. 
vol. 15 pp, .127-128 for a statement on the provincial adminis¬ 
tration under the Guptas. 

As regards the emoluments of the officers in charge of a 
village, ten villages &c. Manu ( VII. 118-119 ) has some interes¬ 
ting rules : ‘ Tire headman of a village should obtain ( as his 
emoluments ) those articles which the villagers have to furnish 
every day to the king viz. food, drink, fuel and the like. The 
officer over ten villages should enjoy one hula m , that over- 
twenty villages should enjoy five kulaa, the superintendent of a 
hundred villages should receive the revenue of one village and 
the high officer over a thousand villages should enjoy (the 
revenue of ) a town. All this, as Medhatithi says, is only approxi¬ 
mate and recommendatory and was not literally followed, but 


188. The word ' pratyaham ’ (every day) excludes taxes on fields tlial 
ate levied once a year or taxes levied on particular occasions only ; while 
the words ‘ food, drink and fuel' exclude cattle, money &C. The word 
‘ kula ' appears to be used as a technical term. It may mean as much land 
as would be required for the maintenance of a family. Hut there is another 
sense given by the commentators of Manu. Sarvajha-Narayana quotes a 
text that kula means' two lialas ’. He and Kulltika quote Harjta to the effect 
that a plough (yoked acc. to dharma) is one of eight bullocks, one of six- 
bullocks is employed by those who want only bare maintenance, householders 
employ one of four bullocks, while those who in their greed want to incur 
heavy sin employ a plough with two bulls only. So by kula is meant as 
much land as can be ploughed with two ploughs to which either 8, 0 or 
4 bullocks are yoked. That 0 or 8 or 12 oxen were yoked to the plough is 
stated in Atharva VI. 91.1 and Tai. S. V. 2.5.2. 3 

sTFVt fwinrt *ri ’j'Rrt i wtw 
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*TT ' on wg VII. 119. 
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only means that a salary commensurate with the position and 
responsibilities of each officer should be received by him. Vide 
Santi 87. 6-8 for rules similar to Manu’s (where the officer 
over a thousand villages gets as his salary the revenues of a 
sakhanagara). Kautilya ( in V. 3 ) sets out the salaries of many 
officers and servants as follows: the salary paid to the chief 
mantrin, puroliita and a few others has been already stated above 
(p. 1 20); the dauvarika, the superintendent, of the harem ( antar- 
vamsika), the prasastr, the samahartr and the sannidhatr were to 
recoive 24000 panas; the princes ( other than the crown prince), 
the nurse (matr, mother?) of the princes, nayaka, the superinten¬ 
dent in charge of justice ( or commercial transactions ? ) in the 
capital (the pauravyavaharika), the superintendent of royal 
manufactories ( karmantika), the members of the council of 
ministers, the rastrapala ( governor of a province), antapala 
(the guardian of the borders ) were to receive 12000 panas ; the 
salary of the heads of srenis (the military corporations ? ), the 
heads of the elephant army, cavalry, and chariot army, and the 
pradestrs was 8000 panas; the superintendents (below the 
commanders) of infantry, cavalry, chariots and elephants, of 
the forest produce and elephant forests will each receive 4000 ; 
the chariot driver ( anlka), the army physician, the trainer of 
horses, carpenters, yoidposalca. (?) will receive 2000 ; the foreteller 
(the reader of omens), astrologer ( who finds auspicious times for 
undertakings ), the reader of puranas, the siita, rnagadha (bard ), 
tho assistants (purusa) of the purohita and adhyaksas will 
receive 1000 ; trained foot-soldiers, the accountants and scribes 
will receive 500; musicians 250, but trumpet-blowers will receive 
500 ; artisans ( kani ) and craftsmen ( silpin ) 120 ; servants in 
charge of bipeds and quadrupeds, workers doing miscellaneous 
things, attendants near the king, bodyguard and the officer 
procuring free labour ( visti) will receive 60 ; those appointed 
to do piece w r ork (karyayukta, v. 1. aryayukta), the elephant 
driver, boys ( manavaka, a page ? ), mountain-diggers, all atten¬ 
dants, teachers and learned men shall receive honorarium ( puja- 
vetana ) according to their merit from 500 to 1000; charioteer 
of tho king 1000; spies of the five sorts ( vide above p. 129 ) will 
receive 1000 ; the village servants (like washer-man), the spies 
of the type of sattrin, desperado, poisoner and ascetic women will 
receive 500 ; the wandering spies (vide above p. 130) three hundred 
or more according to the labour involved. The superintendents 
in charge of a group of hundred or a thousand (servants) were to 
regulate the subsistence ( bhakta), cash salary, the perquisites, 
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the appointment and transfer of those under them. But there 
shall be no transfer of those who are the king’s personal 
servants and of those who are appointed to guard forts and the 
country parts. The Sukranltisara (I. 211) emphasizes that salaries 
should be in panas, that a king should not make a gift even of a 
finger-breadth of land as emolument to any servant, but that if 
he does give land, it should be held only for the life-time of the 
officer ,89 . Kautilya (in U. 1) prescribes that lands may be 
granted as emoluments to superintendents (of the various depart¬ 
ments ), the accountants, to officers called gopa and sthanika, 
to officers in the army, physicians, horse-trainers, but without 
power to sell or mortgage. Sukra II. 117-204 mentions numerous 
officers of the army, the treasury &c. Sukra IV. 7. 24-27 sets 
out the salaries of officers, when the king’s income is one lakh 
of mudras a year. Kaut. provides for pensions and gratuities. 
He says ‘ the sons and wives of those that die while on duty 
shall get subsistence and wages. Young children, aged persons 
and ailing persons related to the ( dying) officers shall be 
shown favour. On occasions of funerals, sickness or child¬ 
birth the king shall bestow money and honours on them ’. The 
Mahfibharata (SabhS. 5. 54 ) prescribes 190 that it is the duty of 
the king to support the wives of those that meet death or 
calamities in the king’s service. Sukra II. 406-411 contains very 
modern-looking rules about sick-leave, casual leave, pension 
after 40 years of service &c. 

The above provisions from Kautilya's work show how States 
in ancient India engaged in almost all the activities of modern 
States, had an equally complicated machinery of administration 
and an army of high and low officers. It will also be noticed 
how, as in India at present, comparatively very high salaries 
were paid to ministers and heads of departments as compared 
with the salaries of clerks ( e. g, the ordinary clerks received 
five hundred, while the chief minister and samahartr, the 

iso. i vi^Tn^a; 
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collector-general, received respectively 48000 and 24000 i. e. 96 
and 48 times as much respectively. If all the different officers 
mentioned in the works on dharmasastra, arthasastra and in 
inscriptions be collected together, they will make a formidably 
long list, A list from one inscription is set out below as a 
sample. 1,1 Vide Vogel’s ‘ Inscriptions from Chamba ’ pp. 120-136 
for explanations of about 30 titles of officers occurring in the 
inscriptions. 

A few words must be said about local administration. 
The word grama occurs even in tho Ttgveda. In Rg. I. 114. 1 
the poet offers his praise and prayer to Rudra so that he hopes 
that ‘ all bipeds and quadrupeds may fare well and all beings 
in this village may be free from disease and may enjoy 
prosperity ’. 198 In Rg. V. 54.8 ‘ heroes ( or men ) conquering 
gramas ’ are mentioned ( gramajito yatha narah). In Rg. X, 62. 
11 Manu is styled ‘ gramani ’ and the bestower of a thousand 
( cows ?) and in Rg. X. 107. 5 it is said that the ‘ gramani who 
is endowed with (or dispenses) daksina (cows or wealth) 
walks in front ( of the village people )In tho Tai. S. If. 5.4.4 
it is said ‘ the prosperous are three indeed, vie. the learned 
brahmana, the village headman (gramani) and the rajanya 
( warrior) ’. ,Mo In the Tai. Br. 1.1.4.8, the consecration of fire for a 
vaisya sacrificer is made with the mantra 1 manostva gramanyo 
vratapate vratenadadhami’ (where Manu is styled gramani). 
In the Sat. Br. V. 4. 4. 19 the gramani is said to be stronger than 
his co-sharer (sajata). Vide S. B. E. vol. 41 p. 111. We saw above 


191. Io the Naihati grant ol Ballalasena of Bengal in E. I. vol. 14 

p. 156 at p. 160 we have one of the longest lists of high and low 
officers. ‘ i traugn- 

rn?ii^ trastra 

»nnm?c wigmirm^ juwvh ^ i The word 

* adbyaksapracaroktan ’ apparently refers as said above (p. 143) to the section 
II on the activities of adhyaksas in Kawilya. Vide appendix for a somewhat 
exhaustive list of officers mentioned in dharmasastra and arthasastra works 
and in inscriptions. 

192. «wr rshHf se irm 3Tr?Jtwsrra^«ff. i. u•». l. 
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(p. Ill) that among the ralnins, gramanl (the village headman) 
was one. Grama did not necessarily mean a village but may 
have been applied to a town (though not a capital). The head¬ 
man of a village was called gramani, gramika or gramadhipati 
(in Manu VIL 115-116, Kaut. III. 10 ), gramakuta (in inscrip¬ 
tions e. g. E. I, vol. VII. p. 39 of sake 852, E. I. vol. VII. p. 183, 
188) and Pattakila, modern Patil (in Ujjain plates'of 975 
and 1023 A. D. in I. A. vol. 6 p. 51, 53, vol. 18 p. 322 grant of 
Bhoja in samvat 1076,1. A. 16 p. 254, E. I. vol. XI. p. 304, 310 
of samxit■ 1176 ). In an inscription of the 13th century from the 
Poona District we have the form ‘ pattela ’ ( E. I. vol. VII. at 
p. 183). The word ‘ gavunda ’ for a village headman in the 
Canarese Districts is derived from gramakuta ( E. I. vol. VII 
p. 183 ). Paithinasi 19S quoted by Apararka p. 239 states that the 
food of a gramakuta could not be partaken by a brahmana. 
The Gatliasaptasati frequently refers to the great influence of 
the gramanl and the love adventures of his son in the village 
(1. 30-31, VII. 24). The Kamasutra states (V. 5.5) that the 
young son of a gramadhipati had certain women of the villago 
at his beck and call. 191 According to the Sukranitisara 1. 193 
a grama (village) is one krosa in extent and yields a revenue 
of one thousand silver karsas, while half a village is called 
palli and half of palli was kumbha. Hemadri in Danakhamla 
(p. 288) quotes from the Markancleya-purana definitions of 
pura, kheta, kharvata and grama. Yaj. II. 167 makes a distinc¬ 
tion between grama, kharvata and nagara (town) as regards 
the extent of the pasture lands to be preserved round them. 
Baudhayana Dli. S. II, 3. 58 and 60 condemns residence in a 
city for a religious brahmana where the body is covered with 
dust which enters one’s mouth and eyes and recommend!? for 
residence a grama abounding in water, fuel, fodder, fuel-sticks, 
kusa grass, flowers, which is full of well-to-do people, endowed 
with industrious people, where the majority are aryas and which 
cannot be entered by robbers. In the SabhSparva 5.84 five officers 
of a village are referred to. It appears that from being a very 
high officer ( a ratnin ) in Vedic times the gr&mam was reduced 
in his influence, came to be appointed by the king alone and the 
office became hereditary and could be given permanently. Vide 

193. qVmfm i i emnf p. 239. 
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E.l. vol. VII. p. 177, 188, 189 18 5 . The Sukranltisara (II. 120-21) 
states that there were to be six officers in a village and (II. 428-29) 
prescribes their caste, viz. sahasadhipati (i.e. a magistrate to deal 
with wrongs involving force ) was to be a ksatriya, gramanetr 
(the headman) a brahmana, bbagahara (the person collecting the 
state land revenue) a ksatriya, lekhaka (a scribe, corresponding 
to the modern kulkarni in the Deccan) should bo a kayastlia, 
sulkagralia (the toll-gate keeper) a vaisya, pratihara (the 
guard at the gate of the village wall) a ESiidra. Sukra (in 11. 
170-175 ) sets out their duties. The headman was to be alert in 
protecting the villagers like their parents from thieves, robbers 
and from the State officers, the bbagahara was to devote special 
care to the tending of trees; the lekhaka was to be skilled in 
accounting and proficient in several spoken languages; the 
pratihara was to be of strong body, proficient in arms, humble 
and to call the villagers with the respect due to each; 
and the toll-gate keeper was to levy tolls in such a way that 
sellers did not incur loss of capital' spent by them. From 
Kaut. III. 10 it appears that the village headman had the 
authority to inflict fines in certain cases o. g. when the headman 
( gramika ) had to travel on some business of the whole village 
the villagers were to accompany him by turns, but if they failed 
to do so they had to pay a fine of one pan a or a half papa. 
Similarly, if a villager does not co-operate in the getting up of a 
show (preksa) in the village, he or his people would not be 
allowed to see the show and he was to be fined if he clandestinely 
saw it. In villages, particularly in Karnataka and South India 
and in brahmadeya grants (to learned brahmanas ) the village 
assemblies ( sabha ) carried on local administration. From the 
Kotavunmchgi Inscription of Calukya VikramadityaV dated 
sake 934 ( 1012 A. D.) it appears that Ummachige was a great 
educational centre in the 11th century and 104 Maliajanas of the 
village were entrusted with the proper conduct of worship in the 
temple, the imparting of education, the feeding of ascetics, the 
supply of water to the village and the punishment of criminals 
( E. I. vol. 20 p. 59 ). Vide Gopalan’s ‘ History of the Pallavas 
of Kail cl ’ pp. 93, 153-157 for the working of the village 
assemblies (sabhas ) from the 9th century onwards, but as he 
* observes (p. 154 ), ‘ we do not know the nature of the rules that 
regulated their working, their exact sphere of action and their 
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delation to the central government.’ An inscription of king 
P&rantaka 1 ( 907-94? A. D.) at Uttaramemr deals with several 
classes of village committees that were appointed by vote 
(Annual Report of Archaeological Survey of India, 1904-5 
pp. 131 ff). Five committees, viz. annual committee, garden 
committee, tank committee, gold committee (for currency or 
for collecting taxes in cash), panaivara committee, are des¬ 
cribed and reference is made to a sixth called ‘ justice committee ’ 
and the mode of election and the qualifications and disquali¬ 
fications of members are described in detail (pp. 142-145), 
Prof. Nilkanth Sastri in ‘Studies in Cola History’ (pp. 131-175) 
publishes the text of two Par&ntaka Inscriptions with English 
translation and exhaustive notes. Vide also E. I. vol. 22 p. 5 
for resolutions of the sabha at Manur to be followed in future 
meetings, the qualifications in property, education and character 
of the members &c., E. I. vol. 24 p. 28 about the regulations 
of sabhfi from two Uttaramallur Inscriptions and E. 1. vol. 23 
p. 22 for a note on the paneavSra committee. For village 
communities as described in Buddhist works in the 7th century 
B.C., vide Rhys Davids in ‘Buddhist India’ pp. 45-51. It appears 
from Panini and the commentary Kasika thereon that certain 
craftsmen were attached hereditarily to the village, were probab¬ 
ly paid a certain part of the crop produce yearly for their 
services and corresponded to the modern village servants ( call¬ 
ed the twelve hilutedurs ) in the Deccan. For an account of 
these balutrdars, vide Grant Duff’s ‘History of the Marathas ’ 
( Bombay ed. of 1863, vol, I. pp. 23-27 ). For example, Panini 
( VI. 2. 62 ) teaches the accent of a compound word formed from 
‘ grama ’ with another word denoting ‘ silpin ’ ( craftsman), 
such as gramanapita (village barber) or gramakulaP. ( village 
potter), which are two examples given by the Kasika on this 
sTdra. From Panini V. 4. 95 (‘ gramakautabhyam ca taksnah ’) 
it may be inferred that a carpenter also was a village servant as 
in modern times in the Deccan. Brbaspati ,9t contains very 
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important information about local administration in villages. 
A compact formed among villages, guilds and corporations 
( gana ) is called a samaya{ agreement); such an agreement must 
be observed in times of distress and for acts of dharma. Two, 
three or five persons shall be appointed as advisers of groups ; 
their advice shall be followed by the villagers, the guilds, the 
corporations and others. Examples of agreement as to times 
of distress are : When there is drought, there may be a compact 
that for the performance of a sacrifice to the planets or the like 
each field or house should contribute so much money or when there 
is trouble from robbers, each house should send one able-bodied 
and armed man. Then examples are given by Brhaspati himself 
about acts of dharma. The village people should put down in 
writing what work they are going to do, such as the repair of 
a house for their assembly, a shed for distributing water to 
travellers, a temple, a tank or a garden, the performance of the 
necessary samskaras (upanayana or funeral rites) of the poor 
and helpless, gifts for the performance of sacrifices, prevention 
of famine-stricken groups of families from coming. Such conven¬ 
tions would be proper and should be respected by all the villagers. 
Whoever being able to carry out such agreements violates them 
should be punished with loss of all wealth and banishment. 
Brhaspati further says 1,7 that the heads of families, guilds and 
ganas and the inhabitants of towns and forts may pronounce 
the two punishments of reprimand and condemnation against 
wrong-doers and may also excommunicate them and the punish¬ 
ments and favours declared by them according to rules should 
be approved of by the king, since such pow'er is regarded by the 
sages as delegated to them. For ejecting out of the village one 
who is not guilty of theft or adultery with another’s wife the 
village headman or the village was liable to pay, according to 
Kautilya HI. 10, a fine of 24 panas. It will be seen from what 
has preceded that village administration was self-contained and 
Would function whatever Government might happen to be at the 
Centre. The central Government did not very much interfere with 
local administration, except in the matter of land revenue, 
protection against invasion and exercised only general control 
and supervision. The village communities were miniature states. 
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There was a great deal of decentralization or devolution of 
authority from the central government to the village committees 
and authorities. They were also entrusted with civil and 
criminal justice, as we shall see later on. For further details 
on the organization of a village as a political unit, Dr. It. C. 
Majmudar’s ‘ Corporate life in Ancient India ’ chap. II. pp. 135 ff. 
and Fick (p. 161) may be consulted. Just as there was some 
organization in villages in general, so also guilds ( srenis) and 
groups ( ganas ) had their own regulations and conventions. In 
XI. 1 Kautilya refers to ksatriya guilds in the countries of 
Kambhoja and Sur&stra that maintained themselves on husbandry 
and followed the profession of arms ( vide above p. 88 n. 120 ). 
In in. 14 he refers to guilds of workmen or labourers ( sangha- 
bhrtah ). Manu (I. 118 ) declares that his work deals not only 
with the enduring dharmas of countries, castes and families, 
but also with the dharmas of heretical sects (pasanda) and 
of groups (gana ). Manu ( VIII. 41) requires the righteous 
king to consider carefully the dharmas of castes, countries, 
guilds and families (to find out whether they are opposed to the 
Vedas) and uphold those dharmas (that are not opposed) as 
binding (on those respective persons). YSj. 11. 192 prescribes 
that the king should respect the usages and conventions of 
occupational guilds, merchants, heretical sects, and groups 
( corporations &c.) and allow them to pursue the course of action 
they had followed from ancient times, NSrada (samayasyanapS.- 
karma, verses 2-6 ) and Brhaspati quoted in the Viramitrodaya 
(vyavahara) contain very important directions as to what 
conventions of guilds the king should respect and what he is not 
bound to respect. Narada says that the king should enforce the 
conventions agreed upon by heretic sects, naigamas (merchants), 
srenis and other groups residing in the country or the capital. 
The king may allow them to follow their special rules ( e. g. 
speaking the truth), their special actions ( begging in the morn¬ 
ing without having taken a bath ), their mode of meeting ( on 
hearing a drum being beaten), the means of livelihood they have 
been used to ( e. g. dressing as an ascetic ). But the king should 
prohibit (out of their usages and conventions) such as are opposed 
to the king’s interest, or are disapproved of by the people in 
general, would be ruinous to the purposes of the king. The 
king should not tolerate their creating factious groups among 
themselves, taking up arms for a purposo detrimental to the 
State, and causing injury to each other. The king should 
specially curb those who cause dissensions among the several 
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groups; if they are connived at in these activities they might, 
cause terrible danger. 198 A good deal has already been said 
about guilds and corporations in H. Dh. vol. II. pp. 66-69. Among 
inscriptions, the following may bo studied : the Nasik Ins. No. 15 
of the time of Abhlra Isvarasena ( E. I. vol. VIII p. 88, where tho 
srenis of potters, oil-pressers and water-drawers receive deposits), 
Junnar Buddhist cave Inscription (A. S. W. I. vol. 4 p. 97, where 
a deposit of money with srenis of bamboo-workers and braziers is 
made), Gupta Inscription No. 16 p. 70 (an endowment was entrusted 
to the guild of oil-men, w'hose head was Jivanta), Gupta Inscript¬ 
ions, No. 18 p. 79 (silk weavers from Lata coming to Dasapura and 
building a Sun temple ), E. I. vol. 15 p. 263, E. I. vol. 18 p. 32(i 
and p. 30, E. 1. 16 p. 332, E. I. vol. I. 155 ( of 933 sarnvnt , inscrip¬ 
tion at Gopagiri, modern Gwalior, where the guilds of oil-millers 
and of gardeners are mentioned), 1. 184 (Pehoa inscription, 
where a guild of 34 horse-dealers from different countries, some 
being brahmanas, agreed to impose upon themselves and their 
customers tithes to be distributed to certain temples). Rhys 
Davids in ‘Buddhist India ’(pp. 90-96 ) gives a list of the 
18 guilds that probably existed in the times of the early Buddhist 
works (though two or throe of them are of doubtful existence) 
and the number of which (18 ) is sometimes mentioned in the 
Jatakas (as in Mugapakkhajataka No. 538, vol. VI p. 14 in 
Cowell’s tr.). For further details about the working and 
organization of guilds, vide chap. I of Dr. R. C. Majmudar’s 
Corporate life in ancient India ’, and ‘ Indian Culture ’ vol, 6 (for 
1940 ) pp. 421-28 ( on the economic guilds of blacksmiths, barbers 
&b. in the Kusana period ). 

In numerous places rules are laid down about the qualifica¬ 
tions of the ordinary servants (parivara, bhrtya or anujivin ) of 
kings, how they should conduct themselves, how servants should 
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find out •whether the king is pleased or displeased with them. 
Vide Kautilya V. 4, Virataparva 4.12-50 (where the refrain of 
most verses is * sa rajavasatim vaset ’), Matsyapurana 216 
(the whole of which is quoted in the Rajadharmakanda 
pp. 24-27 and in the RSjanltiprakasa pp. 189-192), Agni- 
purapa 221, Visnudharmottara 13. 25. 2-28, Kam. IV. 10-11, 
V. 1-4, 6, 9,11-63 (most of which are quoted in the Rajanitirat- 
nakara pp. 51-58), Sukranltisara II. 54-68, 205-253. On the 
word ‘ aksudraparisad ’ occurring in Yaj. I 310 ( where the Mit. 
has the reading * aksudrosparusah ’) Visvarupa quotes a passage 
from Sankha ,s9 ‘ a harhm ( swan i. e. a good king ) surrounded 
by vultures (greedy servants) is not desirable, but a vulture 
(i.e. a greedy king) surrounded by liamsas ( servants of spotless 
character) may be preferred.’ The Rajanltiprakasa (p. 185 ) 
quotes the same passage from Sankha-Likhita with an addition 
viz. ‘ faults arise from those who surround the king and such 
faults are enough to ruin (the king). Therefore the ( king ) 
should first (before engaging his servants) put down in writing 
whether servants are endowed with learning, character and good 
family.’ Sukra inculcates loyalty on servants in the following 
remarkable ' 00 words ‘ one should not forsake a good master 
when he is in adversity. Should not one always and quickly 
desire the welfare of one’s protector whose salt (lit. food) one 
has eaten with honour even once ’ (II. 246-247 ) ? This senti¬ 
ment pervaded most Hindu servants in ancient and medieval 
times, even under foreign rulers professing a different'religion. 
The Rajanltiprakasa p. 176 quotes a fine verse from the Garuda- 
purana as to matters to be principally considered in selecting 
servants, which are four, viz. education, character, family and 
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actions, just as gold is tested in four ways, viz. by weighing it or by 
rubbing it (on a touchstone), by cutting it and by heating it.® 01 

Some responsibilities of the Government or king in ancient 
India towards the people will now be dealt with. From Kautilya 
(II. 29 and II. 34 ) we find that the State made great efforts for 
the rearing of cattle, made stringent rules for their protection 
and for the provision of pastures. Manu VIII. 237, Yaj. II. 167, 
Matsya 227. 24 also make provision for pastures round villages, 
towns and cities. Kautilya requires the superintendent of cattle 
to classify cattle as calves, steers, tameables, draught oxen, bulls 
to be yoked, stud-bulls, bulls meant for carts, cattle meant for 
meat and buffaloes meant for carrying loads or for being yoked, 
pregnant cows, milch cattle &c. and to mark them and note in a 
register of beasts the branded marks, natural marks, colour, the 
distance between the horns. He prescribes corporal punishments 
and fine for those who unauthorizedly kill or steal cattle or incite 
others to do so. He prescribes even the amount of fodder, oil¬ 
cakes, bran and salt on which different kinds of animals put to 
different kinds of work are to be fed. From the Mahabharata 
also we learn that even princes* 01 " went to supervise and 
enumerate the herds of cattle belonging to the State. Vide 
Vanaparva 239. 4 and 240. 4-6. Even such a grammatical 
work as the Mahabhasya incidentally gives expression to the 
view that a country’s wealth consists in its food-crops and in 
abundance of cattle. 

We saw above (pp. 130-131) that spies were to be employed 
(acc. to Kaut.) to test whether State officers took bribes. Yaj. 
(I. 336, 338, 339 ) prescribes that the king should protect his 
subjects from the harassment caused by kayasthax (the account¬ 
ants and scribes), that he should ascertain the doings of the State 
officers through spies, honour those that are well-conducted and 
severely punish those who are badly behaved and should deprive 
those who take bribes of their wealth and banish them from the 
country. Vide also Manu VII. 122-124 and Visnudharmottara 
for similar rules. The Pancatantra (I. 343) has the same verse as 
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Ysj. J. 336 ( except the last pada ). Medhatithi on Manu IX. 294 
remarks that the kingdom has no fear of ruin if kantakas 
(wicked people who are like thorns) are removed and justice 
is properly administered and that kantakas are generally under 
the protection of the queen, the prince, the king’s favourites or 
the commander-in-chief. 

Great attention was paid to agriculture. In the Sabhaparva 
5,77 the king t0i is advised to have large tanks in different parts 
of the country full of water and to see that agriculture did not 
depend on the rains alone. Megasthenes (Fragment I. p. 30 
of McCrindle’s work ) notes that the greater part of the soil of 
India was in his day undeT irrigation and consequently bore 
two crops in the year. Even from the Tai. S. V. 1. 7. 3 it 
appears that two crops were grown in the year (tasmad dvih 
samvatsarasya sasyam pacyate ). The Vaj. S. 18. 12 contains a 
list of twelve different kinds of crops such as rice, yam, wheat, 
mu$a, sesame, mudga, masura &c. and the Br. Up. VI. 3. 13 
enumerates ten kinds of grain ( gramyani dhanyani). In the 
Hathigumpha Inscription of Kharavela king of Kalinga ( E. I. 
vol. 20 p. 71) it is stated that (p. 79 ) a canal which had already 
been opened in the 103rd year of the Nanda kings (i. e. in the 
4th century B. C.) was extended by him in the 5th year of his 
reign. Rudradaman at great expense from his own treasury 
without any additional taxation or demand for free labour 
restored the famous Sudarsana lake near Junagad (E.I. vol. Vlll. 
p. 36) that had been built by the Governors of Cundragupta and 
Asoka and been breached by floods. Irrigation had been made 
use of from Vedic times. Eg. VII. 49. 2 refers to rivers and 
springs naturally flowing and to channels that were dug up. 
South Indian Inscriptions show how the Pallavas and kings of 
other dynasties built tanks which were named after the kings 
themselves or after some distinguished chief of the locality and 
that are in existence even now. Vide S. 1.1. vol. II part III, 
p.351, E. I. vol. IV p. 152 (mention of tank called ‘ parame- 
svaratataka ’), S. 1.1. vol. I p. 150, E. I. vol. VUI p. 145 (for 
mention of rajatataka near which four nivartanas -were granted 
by CarudevI). The great engineer Suyya under Avantivarman 
of Kashmir (833-858) successfully dammed the river Vitasta 
with the result that a khSrl of rice which could formerly be 
purchased for 200 dinarns could be had after the gr&at irrigation 
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work for 36 dinarm ( vide Rajataranginl V. 84-11? ). Kautilya 
(II. 24 ) refers to the various ways in which crops could be rais¬ 
ed with water and the revenue to be demanded in each case, e. g. 
those who watered crops with manual labour had to pay l/5th 
of the produce, those who carried water on their shoulders paid 
Jth, those who watered their crops by means of water-lifts or 
water-wheels from natural springB paid one-third and those who 
raised water from rivers, lakes, tanks and wells paid -Jth. He 
notes that sugarcane crops are a heavy responsibility, as they 
are liable to many evils and entail great expense. Sugarcane 
had been grown even in the times of the Atharvaveda (I. 34. 5). 
The Sukranttisara (TV, 4.60) remarks that the king should see to 
it that there is plenty of water in his kingdom by digging wells, 
wells with steps, tanks, lakes &c. Megasthenes (fragment 
XXXIV p. 86 of McCrindle’s * Ancient India ’) says that some 
superintend the rivers, measure the land as is done in Egypt 
and inspect the sluices by which water is let out from the main 
canals into their branches so that every one may have an equal 
share of it. Kaut. (IV. 3) devotes a special chapter to the 
king’s duty to save the kingdom from national calamities, viz. 
fires, floods, diseases, famines, rats, wild elephants ( or beasts ), 
snakes and evil spirits. Ho gives practical hints for human 
and religious remedies and rites against these calamities. The 
measures against famine suggested by him are: the king may 
provide the people with seeds and food, start works for those 
who are distressed, distribute either his own collection of provis¬ 
ions or that of the rich or call for help from his allies, tax the 
rich and make them disgorge their wealth, migrate to other 
countries that have abundant harvests. National calamities are 
called Hi, which are six: excessive rainfall, drought, rats, 
locusts, parrots and too close presence of foreign kings 803 . The 
work of Kamandaka states that calamities are either 
divine or human and that the first are of five kinds. 
In another place he gives a longer list of calamities. 
There are several references in ancient and medieval works to 
sovere famines. In the Chandogya Upanisad I. 10. 1-3 we 
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have the story of Usasti Cakrayana who took from another’s 
•plate kulniaqas that the other had been eating (i, e. he took 
ucchiqta. food), when the country of Kurus was overwhelmed 
with a shower of hail (or by locusts). The Balakanda ( chap. 9) 
refers to a famine in the country of Anga under Romapada. 
The Nirukta II. 10 refers to a drought in the dim past for twelve 
years in the kingdom of Santanu. A Mauryan inscription from 
Mahasthana (ancient Pundranagara) shows that Gandaka coins 
were distributed and also corn to famine-stricken people (J. A. 
S. B. for 1932 p. 123). The Sohagpur Copperplate Inscription 
(of Mauryan times) contains an order of the mahamatras of 
SravastI that the dravya storehouses were to be spent only in 
case of drought. Vide Annals of B. 0. R. Institute, vol. XI 
p. 32fF., E. I. vol. 22 p. 1 and J. A. S. B. vol. VII (for 1941) part 2 
p. 203. The RajatarahginI records several times the occurrence 
of famines in Kashmir at different periods (e. g. vide II. 17-54, 
V. 270-278, VII. 1219 ff). Tire Manimekhalai ( chap. 28) speaks 
of a famine for twelve years at KancI in South India. There 
was a terrible famine (called the famine of Durgadevi) for 
twelve years in the Deccan about 1396 A. D. ( vide Grant .Duff’s 
‘ History of the Marathas ’ vol. I. p. 43 ). Vide E. 1. vol. 15 p. 12 
for a reference to a severe famine in iake 1313 when paddy 
could not be had even at the rate of ten nalis a papani, 

It has been shown (in H. Dh. vol. H. pp. 113, 369, 856-858 ) 
how it was the king's duty to support learned brahmanas, to 
hold assemblies of poets and learned men, to make gifts of land 
to educational institutions and to promote learning in all ways. 
Vrddha-Harlta VII. 229-230 says that only learned brahmanas 
who are endowed with tapas are proper objects of the king’s 
bounty. Some emperors like Harsa w r ent far beyond what was 
reasonable. The Chinese pilgTim tells us ( Beal’s 1 Buddhist 
Records &c. ’ vol. I pp. 214, 233) that at the end of every 
five years Harsa held an assembly ( parisad, ) at Prayaga and 
gave away all in charity. The Sukranltisara (I. 368-369 ) holds 
that a king should be on the look-out for educated men, should 
appoint them to offices suited to their education, should honour 
every year those who have attained eminence in learning and the 
arts and take measures for the advancement of learning and arts. 
It has already been shown how this had been followed by ancient 
and medieval Indian kings to the letter. A comparison with the 
British Indian Government in the 18th century and the first 
decades of the 19th will be highly interesting. After the battle of 
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Plassey in 1757 the British East India Company got three such 
rich provinces as Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. During over 50 
years the only thing that was done by the ruling power for the 
encouragement of learning among Indians was that in 1780 
Warren Hastings started a Madrassa of Muslim religious learn- 
ing at Calcutta with a moulii and 40 stipendiaries and Lord 
Cornwallis founded a Sanskrit college at Benares in 1792. 
When the East India Company’s Charter was renewed in 
1813 the only provision that was made for education and 
encouragement of learning (by George HI, 1813 chap. 155, 
clause 43 ) was ‘ that it shall and may he lawful for the Governor- 
General-in-Council to direct that out of any surplus which may 
remain of the rents, revenues and profits arising from the said 
territorial acquisitions, after defraying the expenses of the 
military, civil and commercial establishments and paying the 
interest of the debt, a sum of not less than one lakh of rupees in 
each year shall be set apart and applied to the revival and 
improvement of literature and the encouragement of the learned 
natives of India and for the introduction and promotion of a 
knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British 
territories in India ’. Detailed comment is not called for. More 
than 50 years after British rule began, when at least half of 
what is British India now had come into the hands of the British, 
and when the yearly income must have been many crores of 
rupees, the sum of a lakh of rupees was to be set apart for educa¬ 
tion of two kinds (Eastern and Western) in the whole of the then 
British India. Further this provision was not compulsory but 
only permissive, and was to be availed of only if some surplus 
was left after everything else had been provided for. 

As in western Jurisprudence, so in India the king was looked 
upon as parens pairin', the protector or guardian of all minors. 
Gaut. 804 X. 48-49 and Manu VHI 27 prescribe that the king 
shall protect the property of a minor until he attains majority 
or until he returns from his teacher’s house. Medhatithi on 
Manu VIII. 27 says that the minor’s relatives like the uncles may 
contend that one of them is the guardian of the minor’s property 
but it is the king who is to see that the minor’s property is kept 
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safe. Baud. Dh. 8.11. 2. 43, Vas. 16. 8-9, Visnu Dh. S. ill. 65, 
Sankha-Likhita contain a similar rule. Nfir, (rnadana 35) declared 
that a person was a minor till the 16th year. Manu VIII. 28-29, 
Visnudharmasutra m. 65 extend the same rule and say that the 
king must take care of barren women, women who have no 
sons, women whose families are extinct, wives and widows who 
are faithful to their husbands and of those who are afflicted 
with disease. Nar. 805 as quoted by Medhatithi says that if a 
woman has nobody in her husband’s or father’s family to protect 
her, then it is the king who is to protect her. Kaut. *°® (II. 1 ) 
makes it a duty of the elders of the village to take care of and 
increase the properties of minors and of temples. 

It was the special concern of the king to see that proper 
weights and measures were used. Kaut. (H 19) as stated above 
(pp.145-146) provides for a special superintendent of weights and 
measures. Vas.* 07 (19.13 ) and Manu VIII. 403 provide that all 
weights and measures must be duly marked ( or stamped), that 
once in six months they must be re-examined and that the weights 
and measures for objects required by the class of householders 
must be guarded against falsifications. Yaj. II. 240 and 
Visnudharmasutra V. 122 prescribe as punishment the highest 
ammercement for those who fabricate false balances, edicts, 
measures and coins and also for those who use them in their 
transactions. The Nltivakyamrta ( p. 98 ) requires the king to 
be vigilant as regards merchandise, balances and measures, 
since there is none who excels traders in stealing people’s 
money before their very eyes. * cs Vide Alberuni (tr. by Hachau) 
vol. I chap. XV about weights and measures current in India 
in the 11th century. 

Another important responsibility of the king concerned 
thefts. Asvapati, king of Kekaya, boasted that in his kingdom 
there was no thief, no close-fisted person, no drinker of wine, 
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( Chan. Up. V. 11. 5). Ap. Dh. S. ® 09 (II. 10. 26. 6-8) lays down that 
the offioers should protect a city against theft for one yojaiui 
round it and in the case of villages for one kroia round them and 
that whatever is stolen within those limits must be returned to 
the owners by the officers. Gautama X. 46-47, Manu V11L 40, 
Yaj. II. 36, Visnudharmasutra III. 66-67, Santi 75.10 prescribe 
that the king should recover from the thief stolen property and 
restore it to the owner ( without distinction of caste), that if he 
cannot restore it he should compensate the sufferer from his own 
treasury, and that, if he retained the property recovered from a 
thief or did not make efforts to catch the thief and compensate 
the owner, the king incurred sin. Kaut. ill. 16 contains a similar 
rule.* 10 Visvarupa on Yaj. II. 38 quotes a prose passage 211 of Br. 
with a similar import. The Visnudharmottara® 18 (11.61.52) 
remarks that if a person is robbed by his own servants then he 
(the king ) may endeavour to recover it from the servants ( by 
threatening or beating them ), but need not restore it from his 
own treasury. Yaj 11. 270-272, Nar. (parisista 16-21) and 
Kat. 8,5 give further directions, viz. the thief should be made 
to restore the property stolen or its price; if the thief cannot be 
found the officers and wardens of the country pay the price of 
the stolen articles ; the property stolen in the village should be 
made good by the headman of the village, if the thief’s foot-steps 
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are not traced as going out of the village; if the theft takes 
place in a pasture land or forest ( and the thief is not found), 
the owner of it should be made to pay ; if however the theft is 
not committed in a forest but on the road then the officers 
appointed to arrest thieves should be made to pay; the whole 
village may be made to pay the compensation when the theft is 
within the boundaries of a village but outside the limit of the 
residential quarters, if the footsteps of the thief are not traced as 
going out of the village; if the theft takes place beyond one 
h-osa from a village then the surrounding five or ten villages 
may be made to pay the compensation. Ya], II. 271 and Kat. 
mention an officer called ‘ cauroddharta (‘ or coroddharta ’). 
The ‘ cauroddharanika ’ (thief-catcher) is an officer mentioned in 
numerous inscriptions e. g. in the Palitana plates of Dharasena 
H of Valabhi in Gupta year 252 ( E. I. vol. XI at p. 83 ), in the 
inscription of Narayanapala where we have both cauroddharanika 
and kottapala, modern Kotwal {I. A. vol. XV p. 304) and in the 
grant of Ballalasena quoted above ( p. 153, n. 191). Kautilya IV. 
13 also gives similar rules and mentions an officer called 
‘ corarajjuka * who has to make good the loss of merchandise by 
theft between two villages or lands that are not pasture lands. 

The first quality required in a king according to Yaj. I. 309 
quoted above (p. 44) is great energy and Kaut. also (in VI. 1) ment¬ 
ions ‘great energy’ (mahotsaha) among the qualities called ‘abhi- 
gimika ’. Works on dharmasastra and arthasastra emphasize 
the fact that a king must always be full of activity and must 
not be lethargic or fatalistic. In the Mahabharata the topic of 
human effort and daiva ( fate or destiny) comes up for treatment 
in numerous places and is put in the mouth of several characters 
with different emphasis according to circumstances. In Adi 
1. 246-247, 89. 7-10, Sabha 46. 16, 47. 36, 58.14, Vanaparva 179. 
27-28, Udyoga 8. 52, 40. 32,159. 4,186. 18, Asramavasika 10. 29 
the emphasis is on daiva as all powerful, it being said that 
human effort is useless as against daiva. A golden mean is 
advocated in Adi. 123. 21, Sabha 16.12, Udyoga 79. 5-6, Santi 
56.14-15, Sauptika 2. 3, in all of which it is Baid that worldly 
affairs require both purumkara ( effort) and daiva. In certain 
other passages it is recommended that effort is superior to 
daiva and that one’s business is to make efforts and not to 
care foT fate; e. g. in Drona 152. 27, Santi 27. 32, 58. 13-16, 
153. 50, Anusasana 6.1 ff, Sauptika 2.12-13 and 23-24. A few of 
the striking passages indicative of the three lines of thought are 
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set out in the note below . 114 Energetic action, according to 
Santi. 58. 13-15, is declared by Brhaspati to be the root of 
rajadharma. Nectar was obtained and asuras were killed by 
the gods by means of energetic action and Indra secured his 
high position in heaven and here by energetic action. 
By. makes the characteristic remark 4 A man who is a 
hero of action leads those who are heroes in speech and 
the latter are seen to cater for the pleasures of the former and 
wait humbly on him ’. The Bhagavadglta in its final summing 
up of the philosophy of Activism without an eye to the fruit of it 
but from a sense of duty declares ( XV1I1. 13-16 ) 4 that in the 
Sankhya philosophy five categories are mentioned as conducive 
to the accomplishment of all actions viz. the place, the agent, 
various kinds of instruments, diverse and separate activities and 
lastly dnira: that whatever action a man commences either with 
his body, words or mind these five are its causes, whether the 
action be righteous ( nyayya) or the opposite of it, and that this 
being the true state of things (i. e. the fruit depending on the 
co-operation ol‘ five elements and not on one alone) that man 
who regards himself alone as bringing about a result is a fool 
and has no correct perception.’ Kautilya also (1. 19 last two 
verses ) says ‘ activity ( ntlhami ) is tire root of wealth and the 
opposite of it is the root of evil. In the absence of activity the 
loss of present and future acquisitions is sure; by activity a 
king can obtain his desired object and plenty of wealth ’. Yaj. 
( 1. 349 and 351) states that, success in undertakings depends 
upon both fate and human effort, yet fate is nothing hut the 
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human effort of past lives manifesting its effect ( in this life ) 
and that as on a single wheel a chariot cannot progress, so fate 
cannot accomplish anything without human effort. Yaj. 1. 350 
refers to other views viz. fate alone leads to success, human 
effort alone does so, that success results of itself ( without any 
cause), while others say that it is Time that brings about all 
results. Manu VII 205, Matsya 221. 1-12 (all of which are 
quoted in the Rajanitiprakasa pp. 313-314) and Visnudharmottara 
II. 66 ( which has the same verses as in Matsya 221) inculcate 
the same doctrine as that of Yaj. I. 349 and 351 and emphasize 
that one must always make efforts (tasmat sadotthanavata hi 
bhavyam-Matsya 221. 12). The Matsyapurana 221. 2 empha¬ 
tically * 15 states that effort is superior. Medhatithi on Manu 
IV. 137 quotes a mbhusita ‘ those devoid of effort are engaged 
in calculating the aspects of planets; there is nothing impossible 
of accomplishment for those who are determined and who are 
able to put forth spirited efforts.’ Kaut. (IX. 4 last two verses), 
Kam. V. 11 , Xin. 3-11 emphasize the importance of strenuous 
efforts. Sukranltisara (I. 46-58) holds a long disquisition on effor 1 
and (him. It contains the following fine sentiments (I. 48-49 ) ’ 
‘ Men of intellect whose career is honourable regard human 
effort as the highest ( and not fate), while impotent men not 
being able to make efforts have recourse to fate; but all is 
centred in both daiva and effort Vide Ri,janitiprak5sa 
pp. 312-315 and Nitimayukha pp. 52-53 for further remarks on 
daiva and effort. In one place the Mahabharata (Udyoga 
127, 19 ) contains the bravest and loftiest advice ‘man should 
always press forward ( make efforts ), should never bend; striv¬ 
ing is manliness; one may even break at a point which is not 
the joint, but should never bend’ 816 . The Brhat-Parasara- 
smrti X pp. 282-283 contains a long discourse on daiva and 
purusakara. Vide Vayu 9. 60-61 and Mark, purana 2. 61-62 
and 23. 25-26 for similar passages on daiva and effort. 

An important doctrine of the writers on Artliasastra is more 
or less based on the necessity of utwlm, viz. the doctrine of three 
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»aMv<, i. e. of atsaha, prabhu ( or prahhava ) and mantra. These 
three occur in the Mahabharata (A^ramavasika 7. 6). The 
S. V. p. 46 quotes a sutra of Gautama (not found in the printed 
Dh. S. ) 1 the three saktis, viz. prabhu, mantra and utsaha are 
based on that (kosa) \ 216 " In VI. 2 Kautilya defines munlru-iukti 
as the power of the knowledge (of statecraft), jzrabhuiakti as the 
power of treasury and army and utnahasalrti as the force of the 
king’s bravery. 217 Kautilya (IX. 1) holds a discussion about 
the relative superiority of these three and gives it as his opinion 
( as against that of the acSryas ) that prabhusakti is superior to 
utsahasakti and that mantrasakti is superior to prabhusakti. 
Kam. XV. 32 defines 2,s the three thus : ‘ the employment of the 
proper lino of policy out of the six upat/as ( sandhi, vigraha &c.) 
is called mantrasakti; a full treasury and army constitute 
prabhusakti and activity of the strong is called utsahasakti; 
the king possessed of all these three becomes the conqueror. ' 
The Nitivakyamrta ( sadgunyasamuddesa ) p. 322 defines them 
in the same way. 219 According to the Dasakumaracarita ?fu Vlli 
the goal (or purpose) of a king is determined by mantra (consul¬ 
tation with ministers about policy ), commencement of actions 
( for securing the goal) is duo to prabhava and the successful 
termination of undertakings is brought about by energy. The 
Parasuramapratapa (folio 15a) quotes a verse which defines 
‘ prabhusakti’ differently viz. as the power to command. Vide 
also Agnipurana 241, 1, Manasollasa 11. 8-10 pp. 01-94. 
Kam. ( XIII. 41 -58 ) brings together the numerous activities of 
the king. 

A king endowed with valour has to employ several means 
(upayas) to extend his dominions and to keep his hold on 
his own people. According to the Ramayana V. 41. 2-3, 
Manu VII. 109, Yaj. I. 346, Sukra IV. 1. 27 and others the 
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upayas are four viz. s5ma ( conciliation ), dana ( giving gifts 
or presents), bheda (causing dissensions) and danda (punishment 
or depriving of property or causing bodily harm ). **' In the 
Hathigumpha Inscription, the king Kharavela (latter half of 2nd 
century B, C.) states that in the 10th year of his reign he sent, 
following the policy of danda, sandhi and sama, an expedition 
against Bharatvarsa, conquered that land and obtained jewels 
and precious things ( E. 1. vol. XX pp. 79, 88 ). This shows that 
the theory of the upayas must have been evolved several 
centuries before the Christian era. Some others such as Kam. 
XVII. 3, Matsya 222. 2, Agnipurana 226, 5-6, Barhaspatyasutra 
V. 1-3, Vispudharmottara II. 146-149 add three more to the 
above four. Sabha 5. 21 mentions the number seven and 
Vanaparva 150.42 mentions sama, dana, bheda, danda and upeksa. 
About the additional three there is some difference of opinion, 
most holding that the three are niaya, n[x'km and indrajaln 
(Kam., Agnipurana ), while the Barhaspatyasutra ( V. 263 ) says 
thoy are maya, upeksa and vadha and others say they that are 
maya,. aksa (dice) and indrajala (Saras vativilasa p. 42), 
Maya means ‘ deceitful trick’. The Vispudharmottara 11.148 
gives illustrations, such as tying a firebrand to the tail of a 
bird that often perches on the enemy’s camp to produce the 
delusion that a meteor ( an evil omen) fell down from the sky. 
Kam. XVII. 54 cites the example of Bhlma’s meeting Kicaka 
dressed as Draupadl. Kam. ( XVII. 51-53 ) gives other examples 
of maya. Ujieksa consists in not preventing a person from 
doing what is unjust or being addicted to some vice or engaging 
in a fight and is illustrated by king Virata’s connivance at the 
death of Kicaka ( Kam. XVII. 55-57 ). Indrajala means 1 creat¬ 
ing an illusion by means of incantations and other tricks ’ e. g. 
creating the illusion before the eyes of the enemy that a 
vast army is coming to attack them or showing that angels 
are descending to fight against them or making a shower 
of blood fall in the enemy’s camp etc. ( Kam. XVII. 58-59, 
Vispudharmottara II. 149 ). About the four well-known upuyar, 
Manu (VII. 108-109 ) says that for tlie prosperity of one’s 
kingdom sama and danda (punishment) are preferred, but if 
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tlie king’s antagonists do not yield to him hy the employment of 
the first three then he may bring them round by danda (i. e. 
fighting and harassing them ) and that ( Vll. 198, 200 ) danda is 
to be employed as the last resort, since victory is not certain. 
In the Santiparva 69. 23 the view of Brhaspati is quoted m that 
fighting should always be avoided (as far as possible) and that for 
securing one’s purpose three upayas ( other than fighting ) are 
to be resorted to. Brhat-Parasara X p. 280 also says that a wise 
man should not resort to fighting and that danda is to be resorted 
to only when there is no other course left. In Udyoga 132. 29-30 
( or. ed. chap. 130 ) KuntI sends a message through Krspa to her 
son : 1 begging is forbidden to you nor is agriculture appropriate 
for you; you are a ksatriya living by the power of his arms and 
a protector against injury (ksatat trata). Recover your ancestral 
share by sama, dan a, bheda, danda and naya ’. In Udyoga 150 
( cr. ed. 148 ) Krsna informs Yudhisthira how he first employed 
sama, then bheda, then dana ( viz. giving up the whole kingdom 
for five villages) and how only danda is the proper recourse in the 
case of the wicked Kauravas. Hopkins, as very often, being 
obsessed with his ideas of three strata in the Mahabharata says 
that three means appear to be the oldest form and four means 
a later idea. There is hardly any warrant for this opinion as 
for many others in the same strain (.1. A. O. S. vol. XIII. pp 
182-183 n ). The Visnudharrnottara U. 146 speaks of the four 
upayas and states that danda as regards a foreign state is open 
( prakasa ) i. e. burning and not-open ( aprakasa i. e. by poison 
or secret death ). The Mit. on Yaj. I. 346 and Kara. XVIII. 1 say 
the same thing. The Visnudharmasutra III. 38 prescribes that the 
four upayas are to be employed at the proper time and according 
to the attitudes of the hostile king, friendly king, the madhijamu 
and mlaxhia kings- 3 . The Mit. on Yaj. 1. 346 expressly states 
that the four upayas are to be employed not only in the affairs 
between kings but also in the lives of ail ordinary people and 
cites a verse wherein a father or teacher addresses a son or pupil 
making use of all four means 224 . Kam. XVII, Mansollasa II. 
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17-20 verses 972 ft' (pp. 117-122), Nitivakyamrtu pp. 332-330 
treat at length of these four upayas. A few points only are 
noted here. Sama is of five kinds viz. recounting the good turns 
done by each to the other; praising the qualities and actions of 
the persons to be won over; declaring the relationship of each 
uther; representing the good that will result in future; declaring 
‘ I am yours and 1 am at your service ’ ( Kam. XVII. 4-5 ). Dana 
consists in returning what is deposited with one by another, 
consenting to the taking away by another of one’s things, mak¬ 
ing a gift of something new, giving what the other chooses to ask 
for, sending at fixed times what has to be given. Bheda (sowing 
dissensions) consists in giving heavy bribes or presents to minis¬ 
ters or feudatories, the crowm prince and high officers of the enemy 
that are dissatisfied for various reasons, creating distrust between 
the king and his ministers, the rich men and the handsome 
men in the kingdom by the threat of the loss of life, honour, 
position, and wealth, by the fear of imprisonment, by the fear that 
the king may carry away the beautiful wife of a subject or by 
suggesting that a handsome young man has his eye on the 
king’s harem, and suggesting to a king that a kinsman desires 
to secure the kingdom to himself and thereby inducing the king 
to put out his eyes or cut off his limbs. This is effected by secret 
spies or persons who are in the pay of both kings ( abhaijavebmia, 
acc. to Manasollasa p. 119v. 995 ) 22S . Vide Kaut. XI. 1, Matsya 
chap. 223 and Sukra IV. 1. 25-54 for bheda, Kaut. XI. I explains at 
length how an aspiring conqueror is to sow dissensions between 
corporations and the leaders of corporations, between chiefs and 
other people. One or two passages may be quoted by way 
of sample: “ Spies gaining access to these corporations (of 
warriors and others ) and finding out jealousy, hatred and other 
causes of quarrel among them should sow seeds of a well-plan¬ 
ned dissension among them, and tell one of them 1 this man 
decries you ’. Spies may give publicity to the consideration of 
priority shown to inferior persons in social intercourse in the 
face of the established custom of recognising the status of 
other persons by birth, bravery, and social position. In all 
these disputes the conqueror should help the inferior party with 
men and money and set them against the superior party. A 
woman who has disappointed her lover and has been for- 
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given may approach and say to a chief ‘ this chief is troubling 
me when my mind is set on you ; when he is alive 1 cannot 
stay here ’ and thus induce the former to slay the latter. ” The 
Matsyapurana 223. 4 states that united people are more than a 
match even for Jndra unless bheda is employed, that dissensions 
are of two kinds, internal and external, of which the former is 
more serious. External dissension means the quarrel with a 
chief, hut interna] dissension means dissension between a king 
and his queen or heir apparent or ministers. One should try to 
prevent dissension with one’s own relatives. Santi 69. 23 also 
advises the conquest of territory by fomenting dissensions. There¬ 
fore the expedient of ‘r/hvfa cl hnpcra has a respectable antiquity. 
Dam!a in the case of a king’s country consists in sentencing 
to death or corporal punishment or fine and in the case of the 
enemy in fighting, destroying or devastating his country by seiz¬ 
ing his crops and grain, cattle, wealth, forts and in imprison¬ 
ing and injuring his people, burning his villages and forests. 

There were certain privileges that the king enjoyed. His 
rights to treasure trove have already been referred to (H.Dh. 
vol. II, p. 146 ). Kaut. (JV. 1) gives the following rules. The 
person giving information about the discovery of a mine, jewels 
or treasure trove gets one-sixth, but if tbe informer be a servant 
of the king he gets ^ ; treasure trove beyond 1000(10 panas went, 
to the king wholly (the finder being entitled to a Jth share only 
up to 100000 papas of the whole ); a subject who can prove that 
the treasure trove belonged to his ancestors would get the whole 
of it; if lie takes it without establishing his ancestral ownership 
he is to be fined 500 papas and 1000 panas if lie appropriated it 
secretly. Tbe king also took by escheat the property of a person 
dying without leaving any heir except in the case of brahmanas 
( vide H. Dh. II, p. 146 where some authorities are cited ). This 
subject wiil be dealt with at greater length under the next sect¬ 
ion on ‘ law and justice ’. The king was also entitled to all 
property that was lost or given up by the true owner. Vide 
Gant , 22t X. 36-38, Vas. 16. 19, Manu ViH. 30-33, Yaj. 11. 33, 
173-174, Sankha-Likhita. Gaut. and Baud. Dh. S. (I. 10. 17 ) say 
that the king should preserve for one year articles found after 
proclaiming the finding by heat of drum, while Mann says that 
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the period is three years. The Mit. on Yaj. II. 33 reconciles these 
texts by saying that if the true owner comes to the king and 
establishes his ownership he gets back the entire article without 
paying anything for safe custody, if the owner comes in the 2 nd 
year he pays of the price for custody, if in the third year lie 
pays re and I if he comes after three years. The finder gets ] 
out of the share taken by the king. If the owner does not come 
at all the finder gets } and the king the rest. The king may 
dispose of the article if none claims it within that period, but 
if the owner comes after three years and the article has been 
disposed off, the king should return the equivalent of the portior 
taken by him. Yaj. II, 174 specifies other scales of charges for 
the custody of unclaimed animals such as four panas for a horse 
&c. Another special privilege of the king was that he could not 
he cited as a witness in a judicial proceeding between private 
parties. Vide Kaut. Ill. 11 (p. 175), Mauu VIII. 65, Visnudharma- 
sutra 8. 2. 

Constitutionally there was no one who could directly bring 
to book the king guilty of injustice. But the Dharmasastra 
writers insisted that <l!mrnni was the king of kings (Br. Up. I. 
4.14 quoted above p. 97 n. 125 ), that Vanina was the chastiser of 
kings (ManuIX. 245); therefore they appealed to the higher nature 
and conscience of the king and prescribed that if a king levied 
an unjust fine, he should offer thirty times of that amount to 
Varuna, throw the amount in water or distribute it among 
brahmanas ( Yaj. 11. 307) and that where an ordinary man would 
incur a fine of one karsapana for a wrong, the king certainly 
deserves to be fined a thousand karsapanas ( Manu VIII. 336 ). 
The remarks of Medhatithi on that verse quoted below are very 
interesting, when he insists on the principle that fines for the 
same wrong should vary with the capacity to pay 227 . Even 
Kautilya (IV. 13 last two verses ) falls in line with Manu IX. 
245 and Yaj. II. 307. But these prescriptions of Manu, Yaj. and 
Kaut. were counsels of perfection and must have been futile. 
No king would ordinarily fine himself. Therefore some medieval 
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digests like the VivadaratnS.kara and the Dandaviveka ( p. 55 ) 
interpret these texts as meaning that the word ‘ rajan' 
applies here only to subordinate chiefs and not to a king who is 
independent. 

The flourishing state of a kingdom well governed by a 
good, well-equipped and active king is very graphically describ¬ 
ed in the Ramayana ( II. 100. 43-46 ) ‘ I hope your country is full 
of hundreds of caityas (platforms for sacred trees) and of people 
who are well-placed; is rendered charming by temples, prapcis 
( sheds where water is distributed to travellers gratis ) and tanks; 
in which men and women are joyful; which is Bet off to advan¬ 
tage by merry gatherings and festivals; the whole extent of 
which is well cultivated; which is full of cattle and free from 
injury (to beings); which does not depend upon rains alone 
( for its crops ); which is beautiful, free from beasts of prey and 
all kinds of dangers; which is endowed with mines; which is free 
from wicked men and enjoys prosperity and happiness’. The 
Adiparva chap. 109 (cr. ed. chap. 102) also contains a fine 
description of a well-governed and prosperous country. The 
country was to be full of public wells, gardens and meeting- 
halls (sabha). The Visnu-dharmottara I. 13. 2-12 contains an 
ideal description of ancient Ayodhya. ‘ It was endowed with 
hundreds of parks; it celebrated festivals and held gatherings 
of people; its population w r as free from disease and had valiant 
men ; it always resounded with the music of lutes, flutes and 
tabors; it had fair complexioned, charming heUtrai clever in 
brilliant conversation; its population was always gay; it re¬ 
sounded with the recitation of the Veda and was endowed with 
companies of brShmanas; its market rows were full of men 
that had applied scents to their bodies; there was not a man 
there who was wretched, dirty or emaciated; it stretched for 
three yojanas on the bank of the Sarayu and was ten yojanas 
in the middle. ’ 


23 
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DURGA ( FORT OR CAPITAL) 

Manu IX. 294 places the capital (pura) even before r&stra. 
Medhatithi (on IX. 295) and Kulluka explain that the loss of 
the capital is a more serious danger than even the loss of some 
territory, because if the capital, which possesses all the stocks 
of food, in which are centred the principal elements and the 
army, is saved, then it is possible to retrieve even lost territory and 
to protect the country. It is as it were the pivot of the whole 
machinery of government. Other writers (and even Manu in 
VII. 69-70 ) place the capital or fort after the rastra. It is 
probably due to the geographical situation in North India and 
the nature of the fighting in ancient times that made the capi¬ 
tal and forts of great importance in the several elements of the 
State. The capital mirrored the prosperity of the country and if 
properly walled also provided security. Yaj. I. 321 says that 
forts are meant for the safety of the king, the people and the 
treasury ( janakoiatmaguptaye). The reason for the construction 
of forts is well put by Manu VH 74 viz. that a single archer 
under the shelter of the fort-wall can fight a hundred of the 
enemy and a hundred can fight ten thousand. The Paficatantra 
(I. 229 and II. 14 ) has a similar verse. Brhaspati quoted 
by the Rajanitiprakasa 2 *® p. 202 states that the king should con¬ 
struct a fort with walls and a gate for the protection of himself, 
his wives, the people and the ( wealth ) collected by him. Kaut. 
(EL. 3 and 4) deals at length with the construction of durgas 
and the laying out of the capital in one of them. He says that 
in the four quarters of the boundaries of the kingdom forts 
should be built for offering resistance (to the enemy) on ground 
naturally fitted for the purpose. He speaks of four kinds of 
forts viz. ‘ audaka ’ (water-protected, which is on an island 
surrounded by water or on a plain surrounded by low ground), 
parvata (mountain one, such as a rocky hill or a cave), 
dhanvana (desert fort, on a waterless tract full of thickets or 
waste land), a forest fort full of wagtails and water and 
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thickets of reed. He says that the first two are suited for the 
protection of populous places and the last two for the protection 
of foresters. Vayu 8. 108 .refers to four kinds of durgas. 
Manu VIL 70, Santi 56. 35 and 86. 4-5, Visnudharmasutra 
ILJ. 6, Matsya 217. 6-7, A_gnipurana 222. 4-5, Visnudhar- 
mottara II. 26. 6-9, III. 323. 16-21, Sukra IV. 6 speak of 
six kinds of forts viz. dhanvadurga (which is waterless five 
yojanas round a raised plain), mahidurga (a land fort, which 
is surrounded by a wall built of stones or burnt bricks, that is 
at least twelve feet high and twice as high as it is broad), 
jaladurga ( water fort, surrounded on all sides by deep water), 
varksa durga (fort that is surrounded for one yojana on all 
sides with thorny and tall trees and thorny creepers and 
hushes), nrdurga (fort that is guarded by a numerous army of 
four sections on all sides), giridurga (mountain fortress, 
difficult to climb and with only one narrow access). Manu 
VII. 71 says that the mountain fortress is the best of all, while 
&anti 56. 35 states that nrdurga is the most difficult to conquer 
The Manasollasa (II. 5 p. 78) speaks of nine kinds of durgas 
(adding those built with stones, bricks and mud). The 
Parasurama- pratapa enumerates eight kinds of durgas (Raja- 
vallabhakanda, folio 1) and states that the wall of a fort may 
be of stones or of baked bricks or of mud. Manu VH. 75- 
SabhS, 5. 36 ( =Ayodhya 100. 53), Matsya 217. 8, Kam. IV. 60, 
Manasollasa III. 5 (verses 550-555), Sukra IV. 6. 12-13, Visnu> 
dharmottara II. 26. 20-88 prescribe that forts should possess 
plenty of arms, grain, drugs and other materials, wealth, horses, 
elephants, beasts of burden, brahmanas, artisans, machines 
(called Sataghnls acc. to Matsya, that kill a hundred), water 
and fodder. The Nitivakyamrta ( durga-samuddesa p. 199) says 
that there must be means of leaving it secretly, otherwise it 
will be a prison and that no one should be allowed to enter it 
or leave it without a pass or without being searched. Kaut. 
(. II. 3) gives detailed instructions for the construction of fort 
walls, towers, ditches, pillars, lotus ponds and buildings inside 
the fort, which are all passed over for want of space. Vide 
the Rajadharmakanda pp. 28-36 and the Rajadharmakaustublm 
pp. 115-117 for numerous quotations from the Dhanurveda of 
Usanas, the Mahabharata, the Matsya, the Visnudharmottara 
and other works on durga. 

In the Rgveda we have frequent mention of cities. In 
I. 63, 7 Jndra is^aid to have shattered seven cities for Purukutsa 
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and in II. 20. 8 it is narrated that Indra killed the daeyus and 
destroyed their cities of ctyas (copper, luttvi dasyun punt atjasir 
ni tarit ). This shows that walled cities were known even 
at that distant date. There is difference of opinion as to 
whether the walls were of mud and wood or of stones and 
bricks. Vide Hopkins in J. A. O. S. XIII. pp. 174-176 
The Tai. S. VI. 2. 3. 1 speaks of the three cities of asuras 
constructed with at/ as, silver and gold ( harini ). In the agni' 
cayana as described in the Sat. Br. thousands of baked bricks 
were required. The excavations at Mohenjo-daro show that 
walls were built of burnt bricks ( Marshall, vol. 1 pp. 15-26 ). 
There is no reason to assume that houses, palaces and city walls 
could not have been built of bricks, simply because no purely 
Hindu ruins anterior to Alexander have yet been discovered or 
because Megasthenes describes that Pataliputra had a wall of 
wooden palisades. One must demur to the remarks of Hopkins 
on pp. 174-175 of J. A. 0. S. vol. XIII. Walls (prakara), toranas 
( arched gates) and upper stories ( attalakas), moats are very 
often spoken of in connection with capitals in both epics. The 
gates were sometimes called after cities e. g. in Vanaparva. I. 9-10 
the Pandavas are said to have gone out of Hastinapura from 
the gate called Vardhamanapura. 22 ® Vide also Asramav&si- 
parva 16. 3. The Mahabharata states that palaces had dancing 
halls (nartanagara) attached to them ( Virafa-parvu 22. 16 
and 25-26 ). Santi 69. 60 states that the capital was rendered 
gay by natas (players) and dancers and Santi 86 (4-15) 
describes how cities were to be founded in durgas, how they 
were to be full of music, festivals and merry gatherings ( mnmjot- 
sum ) and what stores they should contain. In the Ramayana 
( V. 2. 50-53 ) Lanka is described as having palaces of seven or 
eight stories and mosaic pavements. The Brhatsarhhita (chap. 53) 
contains in 125 verses very accurate directions and measure¬ 
ments about palaces, houses &c, (i. e. on vastusastra ). It states 
that the best kind of royal palace was to be 108 cubits broad, 
that palaces of 100, 92, 84, 76 cubits may be built, that the 
length in each case was to be one-fourth as much more as the 
breadth. It speaks of the dimensions of mansions for the 
commander-in-chief, ministers, the queen, crown prince, purohita, 
physician &c. In v. 23 it states that the walls may be of baked 
bricks or of wood. 
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The king was to have his capital inside a fort or in¬ 
dependent of it. Manu VII. 70, 76, Asramavasi 5. 16-17, 
Ssnti 86. 6-10, Kam. IV. 57, Matsya 217. 9ff, Sukra I. 213-217 
describe where and how a capital was to be built. Kautilya 
(in II. 4 ) describes at great length how the capital was to be 
laid out viz. the extent should be demarcated by three royal 
roads from west to east and three from south to north, the 
capital should have twelve gates, provided with concealed land 
and water exits ; the chariot roads, the royal roads and roads 
leading to drona-mukha, sthanlya, the rastra and pastures 
should be four dandas (16 cubits ) in width. He then prescribes 
the width of roads for various other purposes. Occupying 
one-ninth of the whole area of the capital, but to the north 
from the centre of the capital and in the midst of people 
of all castes the king’s own palace should be built facing the 
east or north. To the north-east of the palace should be the 
residences of the king’s teacher (acarya), purohita, ministers 
and the sacrificial place and water reservoir. He then assigns 
appropriate places round about the palace for the offices of 
the several superintendents, to merchants, principal artisans, 
brahmanas, ksatriyas, vaisyas, prostitutes, wool workers, 
sudras &c. In the centre of the capital were to be constructed 
apartments for the images of Aparajita, Apratihata, Jayanta 
and Vaijayanta and the temples of Siva, Kubera, the Asvins. 
Laksml and Madira ( Durga ? ). The principal gates named after 
Brahma, Yama, Indra and Kartikeya were to be constructed. 
At a distauce of 100 bows (400 cubits) beyond the ditch,platforms 
for holy trees, groves and embankments should be built. The 
cemetery should be to the east or north but to the south for 
the higher varnas. Heretics and candalas should have a place 
of residence beyond the cemetery. For each group of ten 
families there must be a well; oil, grain, sugar, salt, medicines, 
dried vegetables, fire-wood, arms, and other essential 
commodities should be stored in such large quantities that they 
might last for several years in case of a siege or invasion. The 
Matsyapurana ( 217. 9-87 ) differs from the above description in 
many ways. It prescribes four wide roads, at the ends of which 
a temple, the royal palace, the court of justice and the principal 
gate are to be respectively constructed. Almost the whole of 
the description in the Matsya is quoted by the R&janifciprakada 
(pp. 208-213) and also in the Rajadharmakanda pp. 28-36- 
The former also quotes (pp. 214-219 ) a long passage from 
the Devlpurana with regard to the construction of a nai/am , 
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KOSA (TREASURY OR FINANCE) 

Kaut. (II. 1) states that a king whose treasury is depleted 
preys upon the citizens and the rural population and 
(II. 8 ) very 23 ' rightly remarks that all undertakings depend 
upon ko6a (financial position of the king), therefore the 
king must pay the first attention to kosa. Gautama (as 
cited by S. V. p, 46 ) holds that kosa is the basis or support of 
the other six elements of the State. The Santiparva 119. 16 
calls upon the king to guard his finances with great effort, 
since kings depend upon kosa, which tends to the prosperity 
( of the kingdom ). Kara. XIII. 33 states that it is on the lips 
of all that the king is dependent on kosa. Santi 133 contains 
a eulogy of kosa. The Visnudharmottara II. 61. 17 says that 
kosa is the root of the tree of State. The two great pillars of 
the Indian States in ancient India were the revenue and the 
army. Manu VII. 65 says that kosa and the government of the 
realm depend on the king i. e. they should be the personal 
concern of the king. Yaj. (1 327-328) recommends that the 
king should personally look into the income and expenditure 
every day and keep in his treasury buildings whatever is 
brought by those who are appointed to bring gold and wealth. 
Kam. V. 77 and Sukra I. 276-278 say the same. The Rajatarah- 
gini (VII. 507-508 ) tells us that king Kalasa of Kashmir 
( 1063-1089 A. D.) kept accounts like a merchant, closely 
watched income and expenditure and had a clerk by his side 
with chalk and bhurja ( birch leaf ) to write upon. The principal 
means of filling the treasury is taxation. It is therefore neces¬ 
sary to consider first the principles of taxation as evolved by 
our writers. The first principle was that the king could not 
levy, according to the smrtis, taxes at his pleasure or sweet 
will, that the rates of taxes which the king was entitled to levy 
were fixed by the smrtis and varied only according to the 
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commodity and also according as the times were normal nr 
there was danger of invasion or some other calamity impending. 
For example, Gaut. X. 24, Manu VII. 130, Visnu Dh. S. m. 22-23 
declare that the king may ordinarily take a sixth part of the 
grain-crops or produce of the soil, but Kaut. (V. 2), Manu 
( X. 118), Santi 87, Sukra IV. 2. 9-10 permit the king to take 
even one-third or one-fourth part of the crops in times of dis¬ 
tress ( apad ). It has however to be noted that Kautilya requires 
the king to beg ( yaceta ) of the people for this heavy taxation, 
he employs the word prarnya (request) for such demands, such 
taxation was not to he levied from inferior lands, and he 
expressly says that such a demand for excessive taxation is to 
be made only once and not twice in the same distress. 232 Santi 
( 87. 26-33 ) contains a specimen of a long address to be given 
to the people when a king demands higher taxation in danger 
( such as ‘ if the enemy invades you, you will lose all including 
even your wives, the enemy will not restore to you what, he 
robs you of ’ &c.). The word ‘ pranaya ’ occurs in this sense 
in the Junagadh Inscription of Rudradaman (E. I. vol. VIII. 
p. 36 11. 15-16). Another principle laid down in somewhat 
poetical and picturesque language is that taxation should bo 
felt by those taxed as light and not heavy or excessive. The 
Udyogaparva 233 ( 34. 17-18 ) states ‘ just as a bee draws honey 
but at the same time leaves the flowers uninjured, so the king 
should take wealth from men without harming them. One 
( a bee) may search each flower (for honey) but should not 
cut the very root just like a garland-maker, but not like a coal- 
maker Manu ( VII. 129 and 140 ) laconically puts the matter 
thus ‘ just as the leech, the calf and the bee take their 
sustenance little by little, so must the king draw from 
his kingdom annual taxes little by little. Let the 
king not cut up his own root (by levying no taxes) 
nor the root of others by 234 excessive greed ’. Santi (88 
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4-6 ) states that the king Bhould draw (taxes ) from the realm 
lightly in the way the bee draws honey from the trees, he should 
do so in the way of the calf and should not bruise the 
udders (as the calf does not). Those verses also refer 
to the action of the leech, of the tigress carrying her cubs 
between her jaws and the rat gnawing at the feet of sleeping men- 
These ideas pervaded society so much that the same figure of 
the bee is instanced as regards the Buddhist bhikkhu’s importu¬ 
nity for alms in the Dhammapada (verse 49). The king should 
act like a gardener who prepares garlands without harming the 
trees and their leaves and should not act like one who prepares 
coals from trees (Santi 71. 20) 2Ss . Manu VII. 139 requires that 
the king should not through greed tax the subjects heavily, as 
he would thereby cut off the roots (i. e. prosperity and content¬ 
ment ) of the people, nor should he cut off his own roots (i. e. 
reduce himself to bankruptcy) by levying no taxes. A third 
principle of taxation was that when increasing taxes the rise 
should be gradual and a little at a time ( Santi 88. 7-8 ). Taxes 
were to be recovered at a proper time and proper place (Santi 
88. 12 and K&m. V. 83-84 ) 28 ‘. When taxing traders the king 
should make allowance for the price they had to pay, for the 
chances of selling the commodity (in his kingdom), the dis¬ 
tance over which the merchandise was brought, what they must 
have spent for their food and condiments and the cost of guard- 
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ing the merchandise (Manu VJI. 127 —Santi 87. 13-14 )’ &1 . In 
the case of artisans, before taxing them, the king has to pay 
regard to the labour and skill involved and to the necessaries 
of life required by ttiem (Santi 87. 15 ). Every one, however 
poor, must contribute something to the finances of the realm. 
Manu (Vn. 137-138) says that even a very poor man who 
maintains himself by following some occupation should be asked 
to contribute every year something in the nature of kara (a tax), 
while workers (like cooks ), artisans (like blacksmiths ), 6udras 
who subsist by manual labour (like porters) should be asked 
to contribute one day’s work to the king in a month. Vide 
Gaut. X. 31-34, Visnu Dh. S. III. 32 for the same. But Sukra 
IV. 2. 121 says that workers and artisans should do one day’s 
work for the king gratis in a fortnight. Gaut. X. 34 adds that 
the king must supply them with food on the day they work 
gratis. The importance of a gold and silver reserve was well 
understood. Kam. (IV. 62-64) says 288 that the king’s koia should 
have many sources for filling it, but few outlets of expenditure, 
it should be full of all desired kinds of wealth, guarded by 
trusty officers, rich in pearls, gold and jewels, it should have 
been acquired according to saslric rules, be capable of bearing 
great strain of expenditure and that kosa is to be preserved 
only for the purpose of securing the two goals viz. dharmn and 
urtJia, for affording maintenance to the servants engaged by the 
king and as a safeguard against calamities. Sukra TV. 2-3 remarks 
that kosa is accumulated for the upkeep of the army and for the 
benefit of the people and for performing sacrifices. Gaut. X. 
28-29, Manu VII. 128, VIII. 306-308, Nsr. ( praklrnaka 48 ) and 
others say, as has been already stated, that taxation is meant 
for the protection of the subjects and that it is the king’s wages 
( vetarni ) for the protection he affords. Manu IX. 305 compares 
the king taking taxes to the sun that produces vapour from the 
seas (in order to return it in the form of rain, as the Raghu- 
varhsa I. 18 very happily puts it). Kam. (V. 78-79) enumerates 
eight principal sources (called astmanja ) of filling the treasury 


237. sfpnmiw *m w 1 vnrwtf w vftmi sjutk- 

airrntli snw 87.13. Manu VII. 127 reads 

f$lW ffirev fjxiW xii • srriss 87.15. 
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through the action of the heads of the departments viz. agricul¬ 
ture, trade-routes (both on land and water ), the capital, water 
embankments, catching of elephants, working mines and collect¬ 
ing gold &c„ levying wealth (from the rich ), founding towns 
and villages in uninhabited spots. The Manasollasa (H. 4 verses 
539-540 p. 77) advises the king to spend ordinarily three-fourths 
of the yearly revenues and save one-fourth. Sukra (I. 315-317 ) 
prescribes that the king should save 1/6 of his total annual 
income and should spend 1/2 of the whole on the army and 
one-twelfth each on charity (to the learned, the poor and 
helpless &c.), ministers, inferior officials, and his private purse 
or expenses. Sukra IV. 2. 26 requires the king to have as much 
stock of grain as would be required for three years’ consumption 
in his country. In IV. 2.13 he sets before the king the impossi¬ 
ble ideal that his treasury should be so full that he can support 
his army for 20 years if no taxes from agriculture or tolls were 
raised or no fines were recovered. The Manasollasa (II. 4. 394, 
397 p. 64 ) says that the king’s treasury should be always full 
of gold, silver, jewels, ornaments and costly clothes, that pure 
gold in the form of niskas ( coins ) or bars or ornaments should 
be held in the treasury. Kaut. (IV. 3) as stated above permitted 
the king in famines to make the rich disgorge their wealth. 
In V. 2 he remarks that if after making special requests for 
additional taxation, when the treasury is empty and some 
danger is impending, to the cultivators, merchants, wine-sellers, 
prostitutes and those who rear pigs, poultry, cattle &c., the king 
may request the rich to give as much of their gold as they can 
and the king may honour them by bestowing on them a post at 
his court, or the dignity of an umbrella, a turban or some 
decoration in return for their wealth 239 . He permits the king in 
calamities to take away the wealth of the corporations (sanghas) 
of heretics and of temples also, to set up all of s sudden on one 
night a god or a platform { caitya ) for a holy tree or a sacred 
place for a man of miraculous powers and provide for fairs and 
merry gatherings there and secure the necessary money 240 . He 

239. i vmvsfrh toth- 

i mdq, t wfenn v. 2. 

240. Compare note 164 above about theMauryas who wanting money set 

up images, according to Patafijali. The Rajatarangim (V. 166-177) describes 

/ 

the exactions of king Sankara-varman of Kashmir (883-902) A. D. He plunder¬ 
ed 64 temples under the pretext of supervision. He imposed taxes on grhakrtya 
(1. e. on upanayana, marriages &c.). In the 11th century king Harsa of 
Kashmir plundered most of the temples (Rijatarangint VII. 1090). 
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recommends many other tricks and dodges for securing money, 
which ere passed over. Perhaps the only redeeming feature of 
these devices is that Kautilya is careful to point out that they 
were to be employed only against the seditious and the irreligi¬ 
ous and not against others ( V. 2 ‘ evain dusye.qvadharmikesu 
vartela netarem '). Vide Nltivakyamrta (kosa-samuddesa) p. 205 
for similar provisions to replenish a depleted treasury. The 
Parasuramupratapa (Rajavallabhakanda, folio 27 b) quotes a 
verse which recommends resort to alchemy for replenishing the 
treasury* 40 ". Sukra IV. 2. 11 advises the king when in financial 
difficulties to promise interest to the rich and take their w r ealth 
and to return it with interest when the difficulties are got 
over* 4 ’. Santi (88. 29-30) asks 24 * the king to honour the wealthy 
men in his kingdom, since they constitute an important element 
of the realm and are the most eminent among all beings and to 
request them ‘ confer along with me favours on the people ’. 

Several reasons are assigned for people’s payment of taxes 
to the king. G-aut. X. 28 says that they should do so because 
he protects them. In some places the idea put forward is that 
taxes are the wages ( velaria ) of the king and that the subjects 
made a contract with the king Manu to that effect. Vide 
Santi 67 and 70. 10, Baud. Dh. S. I 10. 1, Nar. 18. 48, Kaut. I. 13 
(quoted on p. 21 above). Kat 24i ' (verses 16-17) states that as the 
king is the owner of the earth but not of other kinds of wealth, 
he is entitled to get the sixth part of the produce of land and that 
since human beings reside on land they are declared to be 
owners (in ordinary parlance, but they have only a qualified 
ownership). Several kinds of taxes are mentioned in the 
dharmasastras, arthasastras and the inscriptions. The oldest 


240a. laftm tN urn- 

iff* ii (<crsr® folio 27 b). 
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p. 271. Vide H. Dh. vol. II. pp. 8G5-869 on the question of the king’s owner¬ 
ship of land. explains ‘ afwaiftfsng graviurcarg 1 rr? 
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word for a tax paid to the king is 1 bali Rg. VII. 6. 5 844 and 
X. 173. 6 speak of the common people as ‘ balihrt ’ ( bringers of 
ball, tribote or tax for the king ). In the Tai. Br. (II. 7. 18. 3 ) it 
is said ‘ the people bring bali to him In the Ait. Br. ( 35. 3 ) 
the miiya is characterized as ‘balikrt’ (payer of taxes to another), 
since brahmanas and ksatriyas were mostly exempt from taxat¬ 
ion. Vide Prof. Hopkins’ ‘ Social condition of the ruling class ’ 
J. A.O. S. vol. XIII. p. 89 and Fick p. 119 ( as to the evidence 
of the Jatakas on taxation). ManuVII. 80, Matsya 215. 57, 
Ramayana HI. 6. 11, Visnu Dh. S. HI. 22 employ the word ‘ bali ’ 
in the sense of the 6th part of the produce of land that the 
king levied as tax. In the Rummindei Pillar Inscription of 
Asoka ( Corpus 1.1, vol. I. p. 164 ) it is said that the village of 
Lummini was made free from the payment of ‘ bali ’, but had 
to pay one-eighth share. ® 4S Here ‘ bali ’ is contrasted with 
1 bhaga ' which is a general term. The word ‘ kara ’ appears to 
mean a tax in general. Vide Ap. Dh. S. H. 10. 26. 10, Manu 
VH. 128, 129, 133, Vas. 19. 23, Visnu Db. S. IR 26-27. The 
word ‘ bhaga ’ (share) is also general and means the king's 
dues on land, trees, drugs, cattle, wealth &c. Vide Maim VH. 
130-131, VHL 305, Visnu Dh. S. IH. 25. This meaning of 
‘ bhaga ’ is ancient. We saw above (p. 112 ) that hhaxiaduyha is 
one of the ratnins of the king. The Amarakosa treats bali, 
kara, and bhaga as synonymous. 

The word ‘ sulka ‘ generally means the tolls or customs 
duties levied from vendors and purchasers on merchandise 
carried into or out of the kingdom ( Sukranitieara IV. 2. 108). 
The Mahabhasya on the vartika ayasthanebhyasthak ’ on Pan. 
IV. 2. 104 gives saulkika and gaulmika as examples, indicating 
thereby that sulka or toll was levied as a source of income (aya) 
at the toll-gate. 

The principal and perennial sources of income to the state 
were three viz. the king’s share of the produce of land, tolls 
and customs duties, fines levied from wrongdoers or defeated 
litigants ( vide Santi 71.10 and Sukra IV. 2. 13), From this and 
from Manu X. 119-120 it appears that the principal tax-payers 

244. w n»v*vr rt vvi wfirffcrtrjs vf&yw.* wwm » sr. vn. o. s; 

msr a f*?: vraiwrvrr-i; it x. 173. e; 1 
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were • agriculturists, traders, manual workers and artisans. In 
Manu VIH, 307 quoted in the Dandaviveka of Vardhamana (p. 5) 
it is said that the king who, without affording protection, levies 
bali, kara, sulka, pratihhoga (pratibhaga in the printed smrti) 
and darufa (fines) goes at once to hell and Vardhamana explains 
kara as the dues recovered every month from villagers and 
city-dwellers ( every month or twice a year in Bhadrapada or 
Pausa according to Kulluka), sul ka as the twelfth share re¬ 
covered from traders, pratihhoga as the dues in the form of 
fruits, flowers and vegetables presented every day. A few remarks 
on these and other taxes must be made here. Manu VII. 130, 
Grant. X. 24, Visnu Dh. 8. III. 22, Manasollasa (II. 3. 163 p. 44) 
and several others prescribe that the king is entitled to the 6th, 
8th or 12th part ( only sixth in Visnu, also 10th in Gant.) of the 
yield of grain from land. Brhaspati and the Visnudharmot- 
tara* 4 ' 1 (II. 61. 60-61) quoted in the Rajanitiprakasa (pp. 262- 
263 ) make it clear under what circumstances these different 
shares are to be taken : viz. the king takes 16 of iukadhanya 
(awned or bearded grain like wheat and barley), 1/8 from 
simbldhanya (grain in puds), 10th part from crops grown on land 
that was fallow for many years, l/8th from lands sowniu the 
rainy season and one-sixth from land , that have spring crops. 
The tax was to be paid once every year or once in six months 
according to the custom of the country. The varying rates 
prescribed by Kautilya have been indicated in describing 
the duties of the sitadliyaksa. Sukra (IV. 2. 121-122 ) gives 
a salutary rule that if a cultivator constructs a tank, a 
well or an artificial water-course or brings under cultivation 
land previously fallow, the Icing should not levy a tax thereon 
till the person making the expenditure has recovered twice the 
amount spent by him. Kaut. (II. 1 ) provides that the king 
may show favour ( unni/ralia ) to the cultivators by supplying 
them with seed, cattle and money and that they should return 
the advances by easy instalments and that the king shall 
bestow favours and remissions ( pariluira) in such a way that 
they might tend to swell the treasury and not tend to its 
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depletion. M7 It has already been stated that according to the 
smrtis the ordinary share of the king was one-sixth, but that in 
case of the danger of invasion or similar calamity he was allow¬ 
ed to raise it to one-fourth. Megasthenes (Fragment I, p. 42 ) 
says that no person is permitted to own land and that besides 
the land tribute people pay into the royal treasury a fourth 
part of the produce. This shows that the tax on land was very 
heavy in the times of Candragupta probably owing to his wars 
to drive away the Greeks; and the huge armies that he had to 
employ. Manu VII. 130, Gaut. X. 25, Visnu Dh. S. HI. 24, 
Manasollasa (II. 3. 163 p. 44 ) hold that the king is entitled to 
the 50th part of the cattle reared by herdsmen and of the interest 
earned by those who lend money at interest. This last appears 
to be analogous to modern income-tax. The Sukramtisara 
IV. 2. 128 makes the tax to be on the interest earned by 
money-lending.* 48 Visnu adds cloth to these two. Manu VII. 
131-132, Gaut. X. 27, Visnu Dh. S. IH. 25, Visnudharmottara II 
61. 61-63 and Manasollasa lay down that the king is entitled to 
a sixth part of trees, meat, honey, clarified butter, perfumes 
(like sandal-wood ), medicinal plants (like t/uduci ), rasa ( salt 
&c.), flowers, roots (like turmeric ), fruits, leaves (like palm 
leaves), vegetables, grass, hides, articles manufactured from 
bamboo slips, earthenware, articles prepared from stones. Visnu 
adds deer hides to these. 

Sulka is of two kinds, what is levied on goods carried by land 
and what is levied on goods carried by water ( Mit. on Y§j. II. 
263 ). Gaut. X. 26 and Visnu Dh. S. III. 29 state that the sulka 
is l/20th part on merchandise for sale ( bought and sold in the 
country itself ) which is interpreted by some (like Haradatta 
and Nandapandita) as meaning that 5 per cent of the price of 
articles sold should be taken by the king as tax, while the 
Ttajanltiprakasa ( p. 264 ) explains that the king is entitled only 
to five per cent of the difference between the cost price and the 
Bale price of merchandise. Manu VH1 398 also is susceptible 
of these two interpretations, as the commentaries of Medhatithi 
and Kulluka show. The Visnu Dh. S. (HI, 29-30) prescribes that 
the king takes one-tenth on merchandise produced in his own 
country and one-twentieth on goods imported from a foreign 


Wt5Tf fWTtf I suIVfv II. 1. p, 47. 
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country. Yaj. II. 261 says that the sulka on goods is twentieth 
part of the prices of the goods. Kant, (II 21 ) in his chapter on 
the superintendent of tolls (sulkadhyaksa ) sets out several 
rules, of which a few interesting ones are given here. Com¬ 
modities intended for marriage or taken by a bride from her 
parents to her husband or meant as presents or lor the purpose 
of sacrifices or the accouchement, of women or for the worship of 
gods, or for the ceremonies of canla, ujumaynnu, ijoilami, or for 
the observance of a vmtu or for the consecration of a person for 
a sacrifice and for other special ceremonies shall be allowed to 
go free of tolls. Whatever commodities would cause harm to 
the realm or are useless should be destroyed ; whatever is of 
great benefit and seeds not easily available should he allowed 
to be imported without charge 2 * 9 . He further says (U. 22 ) 
that sulka is levied on exports and imports of merchandise and 
that on imports the tax will be one-fifth of the price of the 
commodities ( as a general rule ) and prescribes varying rates 
( 1 6, 1/10, 1/15. i 20, 1/25 ) on different kinds of articles. In 
11. 28 (on the superintendent of shipping) Kautilyn gives 
further rules some of which have been already noted. He 
prescribes rules for ferries also, viz. that brahmanas, ascetics, 
children, very old people, sick men, messenger*, pregnant women 
are to lie provided with free passes by the superintendent 
enabling them to use the ferries, .A man with a load and small 
animals wore to pay one masa at a ferry, a cow or a horse two 
masas and so on. The Manasollftsa (lb 4. vv. 374-376 p. 62 ) 
prescribes that the king should well guard all harbours ( rela-pimi ) 
that are near the sea, that when the boats of sailors residing in 
his own country return to the harbour the king should charge 
one-tenth ( of the price of goods brought) as the duty and that 
when foreign boats are driven to his harbour by ait unfavourable 
wind, the king should confiscate all their merchandise or may 
give a little to the owners of those boats. In this connection a 
very interesting inscription may he referred to. The Motnpalli 
pillar Inscription 250 of the Kakatiya king (lanapatideva (of 
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II It. 21, verse at era). 
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1244-45 A. D.) issues ( E. 1. vol. XII p. 195 ) a charter of security 
( abhaya-s&sana) to the sailors who ply between towns in dif¬ 
ferent countries, islands and continents : ‘ when ships that made 
voyages from one country to another were driven or were 
shattered or touched at a place that was not meant as a place of 
call, owing to unfavourable winds, former kings forcibly took 
away all commodities therein such as gold, elephants, horses 
&c.; but we, considering that wealth is dearer than life itself, 
have with kindness decided to give everything except the fixed 
iulka to those sailors who undertake the great venture of cross¬ 
ing the sea, so that thereby we shall secure fame and righteous¬ 
ness ; the sulka fixed is as follows’. About iulka to be levied on 
goods brought by the sea the Baud. Dh. B. (1.10.15-16) prescribes 
that it is 10 per cent of the cargo except one best article (which 
is totally exempted). In the Kharepatan grant of the Silara 
king Rattaraja dated sake 930 it is provided that one golden 
gadiydna was levied as duty on each vessel that came from 
another country (dvipantarayata-vahitrat) and ono golden 
dharana had to be paid on each vessel coming from the district 
of Kandalamuliya excepting Cemulya (modern Cheul) and 
Candrapura. Vide E. I. vol. Ill. p. 292 at p. 301. Sukra (IV. 2 . 
109-111) lays down some very reasonable rules viz. on the same 
commodity sulka is to be taken in the same country by the king 
only once and never more than once; the king may take eithei 
1/16,1/20 or 1/32 from the vendee or vendor; no sulka is to 
be taken from the vendor when he has to sell his goods at the 
same price at which he bought them or for less than the cost 
price ; the king should always take from the buyer the proper 
sulka after seeing what profit he is going to make. Nar. 
( sambhuya-samutthana verses 14-15 ) lays down that whatever 
is to be used by srotriyas ( brahmanas learned in the Vedas) for 
domestic purposes is exempt, but not what they may employ in 
trade ; the gifts received by brahmanas, the property of stage- 
players, whatever is carried on a man’s shoulders—on all these 
no sulka must be levied. The exemption of brahmanas and 
others from taxation has already been dealt with in H. Dh. 
vol. H. pp, 143-145. Gaut. X. 9-12, Ap. Dh. S. II. 10. 26. 10-16, 
Vas. I 42-46 and 19. 23-24, Manu. VDI. 394 exempt a learned 
brShmana, the women of all varnas, all boys before the signs 
of puberty appear, all those who stay with a teacher for study, 
ascetics who are intent on dharma, sudras that do menial work 
such as washing the feet of higher varnas, the blind, the deaf 
and dumb, the diseased, the cripple, an old man of 70 years or 
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more. Though these really required more protection than most 
people, humanity and higher feelingB made them exempt from 
taxes from very ancient times. The claims ho exemption were 
probably exaggerated and not respected in practice. For example. 
Narada (VI 14) states that the king is not to levy tolls or 
customs duties on articles required by srotriyas for domestic 
use but if they engaged in trade they had to pay taxes on 
merchandise.® 8 ' The Mit. on Yap U. 4 states that the six exemp¬ 
tions mentioned in Gaut. (VIII. 12-13) apply only to a very 
learned brahmana and not to all brahmanas. Manu. VII. 133 
provides that a king even when he has lost everything should 
not levy a tax on srotriyas and relying on this the Vaijayanti 
explains Visnu Dh. S. Ill 26 as referring only to learned 
brahmanas. The Ramayana (III. 6. 14 ) 3i, “ states, differing 
from other authorities, that the king shares one-fourth of the 
merit of iminis ( ascetics ) dwelling in his kingdom. There was 
a corresponding liability on the king ; via. he shared half and 
half in the demerit due to the sins committed by the subjects 
that are not properly restrained by him ( Yaj. 1. 337 ). Manu 
and Visnu. Dh. S. 111. 28 and Visnudharmottara II. 61, 25 say 
that he reaps the sixth part of the sin of his subjects. 

Kaut. in II. 15 mentions numerous kinds of taxes or dues 
that wero levied by the king. It is not possible f ■ explain many 
of the terms used by him. In the ancient inscriptions, when 
making grants of a village and the like, it is usual for the kings to 
specify the exemptions from taxes and dues that, went with the 
grant,. Such exemptions were called pariltara , which word 
occurs in Kuutilya and also in the Hathigumpha Inscription 
of Kharavela (in the 2nd century B. C„ E. 1. vol. xx at p. 9 ) 
where we read ‘bamhaiiUnanijatim /xiriJiaram dadati'. In certain 
early records even, these exemptions are said to be eighteen, 
e. g. in the Hlrahadagalli plate of Sivaskandavarman ( E. I. 
vol. I. p. 6 ) and w the Omgudu plate of Vjjayaskandavarmar 
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252. The passage in the plate of Sivaskandavarman (E. I. vol. i 

pp. 8-9) is rendered by Dr. Biihlcr as 'this garden . is to be free from 

taxes, free from the taking of sweet and sonr milk, free from troubles about 
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( E. I. 15 p. 250 ). Vide H. Dh. vol. 11. pp. 864-865 and note* 
thereon for grants containing names of numerous taxes that 
were remitted to the grantees and ‘ Pandyan kingdom ’ by 
Prof. Nilkanta Sfistri p. 217 on the same subject. 

Fines as a source of revenue v ill be discussed in the next 
section about ‘ law and justice’. The king had numerous other 
sources of income. Kant. (11.12) describes the duties of the 
superintendent of mines. Every thing dug up from mines 
belonged to the king ( Visnudhannasutra Ill. 55 ). According 
to Manu VIII, 59 and Medhatithi thereon the king is entitled 
to a half ( or some share , ( &c.) of the ore dug out of mines, as 
he is the lord of the earth and gives protection. In modern times 
under sec. 69 of the Bombay Land Revenue Code, Government have 
u right to all mines and minerals. The Parasuriimapratapa tht “ 
quotes a verse : 1 Brahma arranged that the king was (to he ) the 
owner of all wealth and specially (wealth) that is inside the earth, 
while Kat. (16-17 ) says ( vide note 245 ) ‘ the king is declared 
to be the lord of the land, but never of other kinds of wealth ; 
therefore he should secure the sixth part of the fruits of land, 
but. not otherwise at all. Since human beings reside on it (land) 
their ( qualified ) ownership thereof has been declared ’. For 
further discussion of the theory of the king’s ownership of all 
land, vide H. of Dh. vol. 11 pp. 865-869. The State itself 
manufactured salt, took its share in salt manufactured by 
private persons and levied £ as State dues on imported salt. 
Kautilya mentions ten kinds of revenue from mines. The 


( Continued from the lust Jmgc ) 

salt and sugar (a!onagulacchobham = alavana—guda—ksohham), true from 
taxes, forced labour, ... free from tlie taking of the oxen in succession, free 
from the taking of grass and wood, free from the taking of vegetables and 
llowers; with these and other immunities of eighteen kinds it must be ex¬ 
empted Ac.’ (evammlikehi atthiirasajiilipuriharehi). Vide Vilavatti 
grant of Pallava king Simhavarman for a long enumeration of taxes collected 
from villages in South India in H. I. vol. 24 p. 206 and a copperplate grant 
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of the Silahara king Aparajiia dated sake 915, where in granting a garden 
to a brahmana occur the following words ‘ WWfi}- 

*PlWSr%W§ItT: WWftlTtt#!. qw: in ' Important Inscriptions from 

Baroda' vol. 1 edited by Mr. A. S, Gadre (p. 55 at p. 61). §ftl fm ig w 
appears to mean the • fine levied for violating a virgin or her modesty 
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Manasollisa (II. 3. verses 332 and 361 ) asks the king- to guard 
mines of gems, gold and silver and declares that the Creator 
made the king the ruler over all wealth and especially over 
what is inside the earth. Rudradaman ( 150 A. D. ) toasts that 
he filled his treasury by means of Ixdi, sulka and hhagu levied 
according to the sSstras and that his treasury overflowed with 
heaps of gold, silver, diamonds, tapis lazuli and other gems 
( E. 1. vol. VTIX p. 36 at p. 44 ). Kaut. (IV. 1 ) says that those 
who sweep the dust ( near mines &c.) should get one-third of 
the valuable things found and the king should get two-thirds 
and all jewels. The king had also monopolies in certain 
matters. He alone could catch elephants. Kaut, (II. 31-32) 
and Manasollasa (II. 3, pp. 44-58 ) deal with this matter, the 
latter describing several methods of catching elephants. 
Medhatithi **■’ on Manu VHJ. 400 says that kings have a 
monopoly as to elephants because it is well-known that they 
are most useful to them and he specifies certain monopolies 
such as those in saffron, silken cloth and wool, horses, pearls 
and jewels. Megasthenes (Fragment XXXV). p. 90) states 
that a private person was not allowed to keep an elephant or a 
horse and that those animals were held to he the special 
property of the king. 

The king recovered a sort of road cess through officers 
called antapiita (guardians of borders or boundaries) viz. l j: 
pana on each cart loaded with merchandise, half a pana on 
each head of cattle, )th pana on minor quadrupeds, and one 
maxir on a load carried on a man’s shoulders (Kaut. II. 21 p. 111). 
Sukra IV. 2. 129 permits for the repairs to the roads a tax on 
those who use roads. Revenues were raised in numerous other 
ways such as by charging for stamping weights and measures, 
by fees levied from keepers of gambling halls, from players, 
singers and musicians, from prostitutes, from forests and 
pastures &c. Brhat-Parasara X. p. 282 allows the king in a 
financial crisis to use even temple funds and make them good 
when freed from his difficult position. Similarly it allows the 
king (in difficulty ) to take the wealth of usurers, of low people, 
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of heretics and prostitutes, as the continuance and prosperity 
of temples and the others depend upon the king, *“* 

The RajatarahginI (V1L 1008) notices that a tax was 
levied on Kashmirians performing sraddha at Gaya. An inscrip¬ 
tion of Vikramaditya V found near Gadag dated sake 934 
(1012-13 A. D.) refers to taxes levied on upanayana, marriages, 
vedic sacrifices &c. ( E. I. vol. 20 p. 64 ). It appears that the 
king of Anahilavad, Siddharaja (1094-1143 A. D.), levied a tax 
on pilgrims going to Somanatha at the frontier town Bahuloda 
and it is said that the tax yielded 72 lakhs of rupees a year, 
which Siddharaja remitted for the sake of and at the inter¬ 
vention of his mother; vide Bom. G. vid. 1. part 1 p. 1.72 and 
Prabandha-cintamani (p. 84, Tawney ). The amount is probably 
very highly exaggerated in order to glorify Siddharaja, but 
this shows that the yield of the pilgrim tax must have been 
substantial. The Manasollasa in its great desire to help the 
king with the accumulation of wealth advises the king even to 
resort to alchemy. 865 

A question may be asked: what were the means of preven¬ 
ting a king from being over-exacting and tyrannical in his 
taxes ? Kaut. (VJX 5. pp. 276-277 ) cites at great length 
the causes that lead to the impoverishment of the subjects, to 
their being greedy and disaffected. Among these he mentions 
‘ not paying what ought to be paid and exacting what ought not 
to be exacted, not punishing the guilty and severely punishing 
the guilty, not protecting the people against thieves and 
robbing tliem of their wealth He then states that when the 
subjects become impoverished they become greedy and when 
greedy they become disaffected and voluntarily go over to the 
side of the king’s enemy or destroy their own king In another 
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place Kautilya ( Xlll 1) suggests 857 that a conqueror may 
errfploy spies who should encourage the subjects of his enemy 
suffering from famine, depredations of thieves and wild tribes 
to tell their king, ‘we shall beg the king for favours (remission 
of taxes or help in the way of seeds &c.) but if he does not 
agree to bestow favours we shall go to another country So the 
threat of disaffection and migrating to another country were the 
deterrents against the tyranny of heavy taxation according 
to Kautilya. Santi 87. 36 says SS7a that if the vaisyas ( gominah , 
who bore the brunt of taxation ) were neglected, they may dis¬ 
appear from the country and dwell in forests. Manu (VII. Ill - 
112 ) warns kings who through folly rashly oppress their king¬ 
doms that they may ere long lose their own lives and those of their 
relatives and also their kingdoms. Yaj. (1. 340-341 ) is even 
more emphatic and says that the king who seeks to increase his 
treasury with wealth extracted by unjust means from his realm 
loses his wealth in no time and meets destruction along with 
his relative:;. ‘ The fire springing from the wrath caused by the 
harassment of the subjects dues not cease without burning the 
family, the wealth and the life of the king,’ Katyayana. (v. 19) 
harps on the spiritual consequences: ‘ the king who unjustly 
takes from his kingdom taxes, fines, share of crops and tolls, 
incurs 858 sin.’ Sukra KM (II. 319-371 and 370 ) emphasizes 
the keeping of daily, monthly and yearly accounts and the 
entering of the several items of income on the left side of the 
account and of those of expenditure on the right. The 
Nitivakyamrta 159,1 refers to the appointment of auditors when 
there is discrepancy in the items of income and expenditure 
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CHAPTER VIII 


BALA ( THE ARMY ). 

Bala is also called dnnda in Kaut. and elsewhere. Accord¬ 
ing to Sumantu danda means ‘ punishment, corporal or monetary ’ 
and the army with its four arms is included by Sumantu under 
kosa ( acc. to S. V. p. 46 ). 260 In the Rgveda we have frequent 
references to armies, weapons, battles &c. The word miarti 
occurs in Rg. X. 84. 2 where Mamju (martial Fury ) is invoked 
to be the Commander.** 1 Rg. VI. 75 is full of references to 
hows, arrows, armour, bow-strings, quiver, charioteer, horses, 
chariots &c. Kam. ( XIII. 34-37 ) states that the king possessed 
of a sound financial position increases his depleted army, 
supports his own subjects and is depended upon even by his 
enemies. All the following result from the possession of a 
( powerful ) army viz. increase of the wealth of one’s friends and 
enemies and of the ( king’s ) territories, prompt attainment of 
objects that seemed distant, protection of what is already secur¬ 
ed, destruction of the armies of the enemy, the keeping together 
of one’s army. Most authorities agree in saying that troops are 
of six kinds viz. mania ( hereditary ), hhrta or bhrtalm or hhrlyti 
( hired troops ), srnii ( guild troops ), mitra (troops of an ally or 
friendly power or feudatories ), amitra (troops that once belonged 
to the enemy ), atari or atari ka ( wild tribes as troops ). Vide 
Kaut.*** IX. 2 (first sentence ), Kam, XVJII. 4, Agnipurana 242. 
1-2, Manasollasa (II. 6, verse 556 p. 76 ). The first three w orks 
say that each earlier variety of troops is superior to each later 
one. Mania troops corresponded to the modern standing army, 
since Kaut. (IX. 2) prefers them on the ground that they depend 
on the king for maintenance and are being constantly drilled. 
They most probably consisted of persons who and whose ancestors 
got tax-free lands in lieu of military service. The Sabha- 
parva 5. 63 appears to refer to four kinds (omitting sreni and 
amitra ) and Yuddhakanda 17. 24 refers to five ( omitting sreni). 
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The Asramavasikaparva 863 ( 7. 7-8 ) names five kinds ( except 
amitra ) and states that mania and mitra armies are superior to 
the rest and hired troops and sreni troops are each other’s equals. 
This division of armies into various kinds is mentioned in the 
grant of Dhruvasena I of Valabhi in Gupta-Valabhi year 206 (E. I. 
vol. XI. p. 106, where the king is said to have acquired the 
kingdom with the help of maula, bhrta, mitra and sreni armies )• 
Manasollasa defines the atavika 884 army as consisting of nisuda s, 
mleech is and similar castes dwelling in the vicinity of mountains 
and amilra troops as soldiers who once belonged to an enemy king 
but being defeated were taken captive and made slaves. Accord¬ 
ing to the Rajanitiratnakara (p. 38) ‘ aribala ’ means ‘ troops that 
come to a king after leaving the king’s enemy ’. Kam. XVIII. 7 
says that the atavika troops are, by nature, irreligious, greedy, 
aimrijas and non-observers of truth. They correspond to the 
ln'ndJtam and freebooters of later times. The reasons why hered¬ 
itary and other troops are superior to amitra and atavika varie¬ 
ties are explained at great length by Kaut. IX. 2 and Kam. XVIIL 
5-9. Kaut. (IX. 2 ) states that an amitra army led by an arya 
is suporior to wild tribe troops. Both of them are out for plunder 
and in case no plunder can be had or when there is a 
disaster they may prove as dangerous as snakes. By sreni-bala 
he has in mind the organized bands of soldiers to whom ho 
refers elsewhere as ‘ vartasastropajivinah ’ ( vide p. 89 above ). 
As it is not unlikely that members of trade-guilds either them¬ 
selves learnt the profession of arms or engaged soldiers for the 
protection of their merchandise and property, these could be 
pressed into his service by a king in case of need and were 
distinguished from the hereditary army and hired troops as 
‘ sreni-bala ’. Differing from the aeuri/as that troops composed of 
brahmanas, ksatriyas, vaisyas and sudras are superior for en¬ 
listment in the order of the castes, Kaut. holds that an army of 
ksatriyas well-trained in the wielding of arms or an army of 
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vaisyas and sudras having greater numerical strength is better 
than an army composed of brahmana soldiers, since an enemy 
may win over the latter army by prostrating himself before 
them, 2 ” Vide H, Dh. vol. II. pp. 122-123 for discussion on the 
question whether brahmanas could become Boldiers. In Udyoga- 
parva 96. 7 ( cr. ed. chap. 94) it is said that king Dambhod- 
bhava every day asked in the morning whether there was any 
sudra, vaisya, ksatriya or brahmana equal or superior to him 
in armed conflict. That shows that soldiers of castes other 
than ksatriyas were not unheard of in the Epic age. Kam. IV. 

( 63, 65, 67 ) says that the hereditary army (pitr-paitamaha) 
should consist mostly of ksatriyas. In the Maliya copperplate 
of Maharaja Dharasena U ( 252 Valabhi Bamvat i. e. 571-72 
A. D. ) Bhatarka, the founder of the Valabhi dynasty, is 
said to have secured the kingdom with the help of maula, 
bhrta, mitra and sreni troops (Gupta Inscriptions p. 165). 
Sukra (II. 137-139 ) says that the soldiers may be sudras, 
ksatriyas, vaisyas, mlecchas or of mixed castes, provided they 
are brave, restrained, well-built, devoted to their master and 
their dharma, and hate the enemy. Santi (101. 3-5) describes 
in what respects soldiers from Gandhara, Sindhu and other 
countries and Yavana and Deccan soldiere excel, remarks that 
brave and Btrong men are to be found everywhere ( verse 6 ) 
and that men from the border (i. e. bhillas and kaivartas accord¬ 
ing to Nllakantha) are desperate fighters, would never run 
away from battle and so should be preferred for enlistment 
in the army (verse 19). The Yasastilaka 111 (pp. 461-467) 
describes the characteristics of Northern Indian (auttarSpatha), 
Deccan (daksin&tya), Dramila (South Indian), Tirhut (Taira- 
bhukta) and Gurjara soldiers. An army was said to be composed 
of four parts, viz. elephants, horses, chariots and foot-soldiers 
(caturahga bala). Kam. XVIII. 24 says that bala is. sixfold, 
viz. the four sections of infantry, cavalry, chariots and elephants 
together with mantra (line of policy) and kosa (treasury). In 
Santi. 103. 38 the army is said to have six ahgas (the well- 
known four plus kosa and roadB for traffic). According to 
Kautilya (H 2, VH. 11) and Kam. XIX. 62 the destruction of 
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the enemy’s forces and victory depended on elephants. 868 Santi- 
parva (100. 24) says that an army in which the infantry pre¬ 
dominates remains firm and that cavalry and chariots are all 
right when there is no rain. Santi (59. 41-42) enumerates eight 
elements of the army viz. the well-known four (elephants etc.), 
visti (labourers or porters who gave free labour and were only 
fed but were paid no wages ), boats, spies, and guides (desika). t6 ’ r 
Vide Santi 121. 44 also. In the Mahabharata elephants do not, 
except in rare cases, play any role in the fighting that went 
on, while chariots and the other arms of an army are described 
everywhere. In the Virataparva (65. 6 ) Vikarna was seated 
on an elephant when he attacked Arjuna; Bhlsmaparva 20. 7 
refers to Duryodhana as riding an elephant and (95. 32-33) 
Bhagadatta is described as seated on an elephant when he 
attacked Bhlma. In this respect the Epic carries on the 
vedic tradition. Megasthenes (Fragment 1 p. 30) notes that 
in ancient India elephants were trained for war and 
turned the scale of victory. Vast armies were kept by ancient 
kings and emperors. When Satrughna started against the 
demon Lavana he had an army of 4000 horses, 2000 chariots 
and 100 elephants with him ( Ramayana VH. 64. 2-4 ). In the 
Dasakumaracarita VUI the cynical jester Viharabhadra reminds 
his master that the latter had 10000 elephants, three lakhs of 
horse and numberless foot-soldiers (B. S. S. p. 133, of ed. of 1919). 
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Megasthenes (in Fragment XXVII p. 68) speaks of the camp 
of Sandrakottos ( Candragupta Maurya ) that had 400000 men, 
notes (in Fragment LVI) that the king of Palibothra had in 
his pay a standing army of six lakhs of foot-soldiers, 30000 
cavalry and 9000 elephants ( p. 141, McCrindle ), that the king 
of Horatae (Surastra) had 150000 foot-soldiers, 5000 cavalry 
and 1600 elephants (ibid p. 150) and that even the Paudyan 
kingdom ruled by women had 150000 foot and 500 elephants 
( ibid. p. 147 ). Vide Beal’s ‘ Buddhist Records &c. ’ vol. Ip. 213 
for the armies collected by Harsa in hits march against the 
murderer of his elder brother (viz. 5000 elephants, 2000 horse 
and 50000 foot-soldiers ) and the vast armies that he had after 
six years of conquest viz. 60000 elephants and 100000 cavalry. 
In the Asvamedhikarparva ( 60. 14-20 ) it is narrated that when 
Drona assumed the post of commander-in-chief the Kaurava 
army had been reduced to 9 aksaulunis from eleven, that only 
five were left when Karna became Scna/xtH and the Pandavas 
had then only three left and under Salya’s command there were 
only three aksauhinls and the Pandavas could oppose to him only 
one. In reply to a question from Dhrtarastra Yudhisthira 
states that in the great war the total number of warriors killed 
in battle came to the colossal figure of 1660020006 ( Striparva 
26. 9 ). us The Udyogaparva gives ( 155. 24-26 ) the following 
table for an aksauhini: 500 elephants, 500 chariots, 1500 cavalry 
and 2500 foot-soldiers constituted an army called xend, 10 sends— 
prtana, 10 pTtanas= vahini, 10 tiihi/ds = dltmjini, 10 dhntjinis — 
nnuu and 10 camus = aksauhini. The Kauravas had eleven 
aksauhinls and the Pandavas had 7. If we take the table in Adi 
2. 19-22 one aksauhini contained 21870 elephants, the same 
number of chariots, 65610 horses and 109350 foot-soldiers. 2,9 
But if the other tables be followed then the numbers may be 
much larger still. Another table furnished by Udyogaparva 
155. 28-29 is : 55 men constituted patti, 3 pattis- T senamukha or 
gulma, 3 gulmas = gana and there were ayutas (10 thousands ) 
of ganas in the army of the Kauravas. The Adiparva ( 2.19-22 ) 
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differs from both tables in some respects. The Udyogaparva 
155. 22 further notes that each horseman was surrounded by 
ten men as attendants (nara dasa hayascasan padaraksah 
samantatah ). Though throughout the centuries the infantry 
was theoretically and in practice more numerous than cavalry, 
not much importance seems to have been attached to them as 
compared with chariots or horsemen. The lexicon called 
Vaijayanti says that patti consists of three horses, five foot- 
soldiers, one chariot and one elephant, that three pattis are equal 
to senamukha and that sonamukha, gulma, gana, vahini, prtana, 
camu, anikini represent each three times as many as the 
preceding one and that 10 anikmis are equal to an aksauhini. 
The Nitiprakasika® 71 ' gives a table of groups from patti to 
tiLsauhirii and remarks that each of these groups had in turn 
numerous supporting men e. g. each elephant was followed by a 
hundred horsemen and a thousand foot-soldiers and each horse¬ 
man was supported by a thousand foot-soldiers ( VII. 5-10 ). 
Munu VII. 192 refers to battles on water also. From references 
in the Maliabharata it appears that chariots had only two wheels. 
Vide Bhisma 98. 47, Dronaparva 154. 3. Salya 16 24 ( Saineyo 
daksinam cakram Dhrstadyumnas-tathottaram). Two noted 
warriors were told off to guard the two wheels of the chariot of 
the principal commanders and are called ' eakra-raksau ’ 
( vide Bhisma 54. 76, 108. 5, Drop a 91, 36, Karna 11. 31, 34. 44 ). 
Chariots of great warriors were drawn by four horses e. g. 
Adi. 198. 15, lTdyoga 48. 50, Drona 145. 81. Udyoga 83. 15-21 
describe the chariot of Krsna and Udyoga 140. 21 states that 
chariots had small tinkling bells attached to them and also 
screens of tiger-skin. The Rg. contains very graphic descriptions 
of chariots. Chariots were generally drawn by two horses in the 
vedic age (Kg. V. 30.1, V. 36.5, VI. 23. 1) and had two wheels, but 
the chariot of the Asvins is described as having three wheels 
( Rg. I. 118. 2, 1 157. 3, X. 41. 1). Ghatotkaea, however, had 
eight wheels to his chariot (Drona 156. 61, 175. 13 ). The 
Sukranltisara (II. 140-148) mentions another method of grouping 
the army. Five or six foot-soldiers made a jxitti over which there 
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was an officer called jKittipa , over 30 pattipalas there was the 
gaulmika, over 100 gaulmikas was the officer called satanlka* 
who had as his assistants an officer called anusatika, a senani 
and a lekhaka ( scribe ); the officer over twenty elephants or 
horses was called nayaka ( compare modern “ naik ”). Each 
of these officers should have a distinctive badge indicative of 
their position. Ayodhya 100. 32 ( = Sabha 5. 48) asks: ‘ I hope 
you give at the proper time pay and rations to your soldiers 
according to their deserts and do not delay payment 
Both Nar. (sambhuya-22) and Br. state that among persons 
who work for hire the best is the soldier. The Manasollasa 
(II. 6. 566-569 p. 80) describes that the chiefs of the hereditary 
army should always be honoured by the king with presents 
of jewels, ornaments, costly clothes and sweet words and 
sumptuous provision for their maintenance should be made 
by bestowing on them a village, or two or more villages 
and heaps of gold, while hired soldiers should be paid every day 
or every month or once in three, four or six months or once in a 
year according to the needs of the king. Megasthenes ( Frag¬ 
ment XXXIV p. 88 ) describes the organization of the Indian 
army: ‘ A third governing body directs military affairs, of 
which there were six divisions with five members to each. One 
co-operates with the admiral of the fleet, another with the 
superintendent of bullock trains, the third division has charge 
of foot-soldiers, the fourth of borBes, the fifth of war chariots 
and the sixth of elephants.’ In medieval times chariots 
appear to have become obsolete. In the graphic descriptions of 
armies contained in the Harsacarita (particularly in the 7th 
ucchvasa) war chariots are conspicuous by their absence. The 
Mahabharata often speaks of horses from the countries to the 
north-west of India as the best; vide Sabha 53. 5 (for 
Kamboja and Gandhara horses), Udyoga 86.6 (horses from 
Balhi), Drona 125. 25 and Sauptika 13. 2 (Kamboja horses). The 
Harsacarita II speaks of the best horses as coming from Vanayu, 
Aratta, Kamboja, Sindhudesa and Paraslka. Sukra lays down 
certain practical rules about the army (IV. 7. 379-390). He 
says that the soldiers should be encamped outside the town or 
village but not far from it, that no money-lending should be 
allowed between the soldiers and the village people, that the 
king should open separate shops for goods required by soldiers, 
that no army should be encamped at one place for more than a 
year, that soldiers should not enter the village without the 
king’s permission, that receipts should be taken from soldiers 
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for payments made to them and they should be furnished with a 
writing about their pay. Some of these rules are very old. 
The Udyogaparva 17 1 37. 30 mentions among persons with 
whom no contractual transactions should be entered into, the 
king, the king’s servants and soldiers. 

The Arthasastra contains an elaborate discussion (in IX. 
1-7 and X. 1-6 ) about the organization of the king’s army, the 
proper time and place for starting on an invasion, internal and 
external troubles and calamities and measures against them, 
means of dealing with traitors and enemies, religious remedies 
(worshipping gods and falling at the feet of brahmanas, magical 
rites based upon the Atharvaveda) against misfortunes like fire 
and flood, epidemics, famine &c., encampment ( skandhavara ) of 
armies, treacherous and strategic fighting, proper battle grounds* 
encouragement to one’s own army, free labourers and their 
work, different arrangements or formations ( vyuhas) of armies. 
Considerations of space prevent any treatment of these matters. 
But a few notable points will be set out here. A king may 
invade his enemy’s country either in Margasirsa (when the 
crops sown in the rains are ready) or in Caitra or when the 
enemy is suffering from some calamity. Santi (100. 10-11 ) 
says the same thing. Internal trouble arises when any minister, 
purohita, senapati or the crown prince is aDgry or dissatisfied 
with the king, who should get rid of such trouble by giving up 
his own fault or by pointing out the danger arising from an 
enemy. If the crown prince causes trouble he should be kept 
in confinement or killed, if there is another son of good character. 
The trouble caused by a provincial Governor or the officer in 
charge of boundaries ( antapala ), the chief of wild tribes or a 
conquered king is termed external. The king should meet it by 
setting up one against the other. The encampment of an army 
is to he made on a site declared to he the best according to the 
science of buildings and measured by the nayaka (the chief of 
the army), carpenter and astrologer, the encampment being 
circular, square or rectangular and having four gates, six roads 
and nine divisions. Disputes, drinking, holding merry gather¬ 
ings ( samaja ) and gambling should be prohibited in the camp 
and the system of passes should be enforced ( X. 1). Vanaparva 
(15. 14,19 ) also refers to the system of passes and the fact that 
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dancers and musicians were driven away, when Dvaraka was 
besieged by Salva. From Udyoga 151. 58 (cr. ed. 149. 53 ), 
195. 12-19 ( cr. ed. 196. 12-19 ) it appears that markets, prosti¬ 
tutes, conveyances, oxen, machines, arms and physicians 
accompanied an army and that the camp (senanivesa or 
skandhav&ra ) of Duryodhana looked like the capital itself and 
was five yojanas in extent. Physicians with surgical instruments, 
blunt instruments (like tweezers ), medicines, curative oils and 
bandages in their hands and women ( nurses ) looking after the. 
food and drink of the army should stand behind the soldiers 
uttering encouraging words* 71 (Kaut. X. 3). The Bhlsmaparva 
120. 55 also states that doctors well-versed in extracting 
splinters or arrow-heads (front the body ) approached with their 
surgical instruments to extract the darts from Bhlsma’s body. 
The duties of the labourers ( risii) were to examine the camp, 
roads, bridges, wells, and river ghats, to carry machines, weapons, 
armour, utensils, fodder, to remove from the battle-field wounded 
men along with their weapons and armour. 275 Each commander 
had some distinguishing device as his banner e. g. Bhisma had 
a golden tala tree as his standard (Bhlsmaparva VI. 17. 18, 
talena mahata Bhlsmah pancatarena ketuna). In X. 6 Kautilya 
speaks of several formations (vyuhas) called dapda, bhoga. 
mandala, asanihata and the subdivisions such as gomutrika, 
makara &c. In Kam. XVI11. 48-49, XIX. 40 ff„ Manu VII. 
187-191, Nltiprakasika, chap. 6 and in the Mahabharata many 
vyuhas are described. Vanaparva (285. 6--7 ) refers to Ravana’s 
arrangement of his army according to the rules of Usanas and 
of Rama’s army according to Barhaspatya rules. The Asrama- 
vasikaparva 7. 15 refers to the formations called Sakata, Padma 
and Vajra described in the work of Usanas. Kautilya X. 6 
also refers to Ausanasa and Barhaspatya arrangements of 
armies. Drop a 75. 27, 87. 22-24, Karnaparva 11. 14 and 28 
mention certain vyuhas like Makara, Sakata &c. Vide also 
ManasoIlSsa II. 20 verses 1170-1181 pp. 134-135, Agnipurapa 
242. 7-8 and 42-73 for vyuhas. Though Kautilya recommends 
all sorts of tricks and treachery for securing a victory, the 
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Mab&bh§,rata holds up a high ideal. The Bhismaparva m 21. 10 
remarks that conquerors do not secure victory so much by their 
armies and prowess as by truthfulness, freedom from cruelty, 
the observance of dharma and energetic actions. The Santi- 
parva ( 95. 17-18 ) states that it iB better to die while fighting 
according to the rules of dharma rather than obtain a victory 
by wicked actions. 

In the Bhismaparva (I. 27-32 ) certain rules of war agreed 
upon between the Kauravas and the Pandavas are set out, such as 
one should fight only with one similarly equipped (i. e. a foot- 
soldier with a foot-soldier and so on), one'should not kill a soldier 
who is already in combat with another, or who has turned back 
from fight or is without armour. Ap. Dh. S. II. 5. 10. 12, Gaut. 
X. 17-18, Yaj. I. 326, Manu VII 90-93, Santi 95, 7-14, 96.3, Santi 
98. 48-49, 297. 4, Dronaparva 143. 8, Karna 90.111-113, Sauptika 
5. 11-12, 6. 21-23, Sankha {quoted by the Mit. on Yaj. I. 326 ), 
Baud. Dh. S. I. 10.10-12, Vrddha-Harlta VII 226, Brhat-Parasara 
X. p. 281, Sukra IV. 7. 354-362, Yuddha-kanda 18. 27-28 
contain rules of war dictated by noble sentiments of 
humanity and chivalry. Some of these ( that will bear 
comparison with the conventions of the Geneva and Hague 
Conferences) are set out here. Gaut. ( X. 17-18 ) m states: ‘ no 
sin is committed by injuring or slaying men in battle 
excepting him who has lost his horse, charioteer or weapons, 
him who joins his hands (in supplication for life ), whose hair 
are dishevelled (in flying), who turns away from the field, who 
sits down, who climbs an eminence or a tree (in flight), except 
envoys or messengers, except him who declares himself to be a 
cow or a brahmana’. Vrddha-Harita VH. 216 exempts spectators 
Manu (VII. 90-93) declares “ one should not fight with treacherous 
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( or concealed ) weapons, or with barbed or poisoned weapons or 
with weapons the points of which are blazing with fire. Let a 
fighter not strike one who has climbed on an eminence, nor a 
eunuch, nor one who joins the palms of his hand (iD supplica¬ 
tion ), nor one with flying hair (in flight), nor one who sits 
down or says ‘ I am thine ’, nor one who is asleep, nor one who 
has lost armour, nor one who is naked or disarmed, nor one who 
is merely looking on without taking part in the fight, nor one 
who is fighting with another foe, nor one whose weapons are 
broken, nor one who is afflicted with sorrow, nor one seriously 
wounded, nor one who is in fear, nor one who has turned to flee.*’ 
Sankha adds that a soldier Bhould not kill another while the 
latter is drinking water or taking his meals or is taking off hiB 
shoes, nor should one kill a woman, a female elephant, nor a 
charioteer, nor a bard nor a brahmana nor should one who is 
not a king ( or noble ) kill one who is a king. Baud. Dh. S. I. 
10. 10 forbids the use of poisoned or barbed arrows ( kamin ). 
Santi 95. 11 also does the same. Santi ( 95. 13-14 ) enjoins that 
even an enemy soldier, when wounded, should be treated with 
medicine and allowed to go when hiB wounds are healed. 278 
Santi adds that a soldier should not kill boys or old men nor from 
behind nor one who holds a blade of grass in his mouth ( as a 
mark of submission ) These rules, though probably ideal and 
not strictly followed in every case, are far more humane as 
compared with the practice in modern warfare when non- 
combatants are killed from the air even at night without warn¬ 
ing. In ancient times non-combatants went generally un¬ 
molested, to which Megasthenes bears testimony when he says 
( Frag L p- 32 ) ‘ Tillers of the soil even when battle is raging 
in the neighbourhood are undisturbed by any sense of danger, 
for the combatants allow those engaged in husbandry to remain 
quite unmolested.’ Manu VII. 32 allows a king to harass 
his enemy’s country, but Medbatithi on VI]. 32 asks the invader 
to save his enemy’s people if possible (particularly Irabmanasf- 
The rule in gadayuddha (fight with maces or clubs) was 
that no blow was to be struck below the navel (Salyaparva 
60 6 ). But this rule was violated by Bhlma when he struck 
Duryodhana on the thigh with his mace. Duryodhana recounts 
(in Salya 61 ) all the had deeds of Krspa and the Pandavas and 
the only reply that Krsna makes is that he too was guilty of 
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numerous breaches of morality and the chivalrous rules of war 
( such as the slaying of Abhimanyu by many engaging him at 
one time ). The general rule was that fighting ceased when the 
sun went down ( Bhlsma 49. 52-53 ). But in Dronaparva 154 
and 163. 16 ff we have a description of night battles and it is 
provided that chariots, elephants and horses should carry lamps. 

It has already been shown how it was the duty of a 
ksatriya and of every soldier to fight and die in battle rather 
than run away. A fighting spirit was inculcated by holding 
out several rewards. One was the acquisition of booty and 
territory (Gaut. X. 41, Manu VII. 206, Bhagavadgita U. 37); 
others were the satisfaction of having done one’s duty as a 
ksatriya (Gita II. 31-33 ), honour and fame (Gita II. 34-35), 
heaven and other-worldly rewards (Yaj. I. 324, Manu VII. 88-89), 
protection of brahmanas (Ap. Dh. S. II. 10. 26. 2-3). Visnu Dh. 
S. III. 44-46 have already been quoted above (p. 58). The 
Santi (98. 40-41) states that a soldier who runs away from the 
field falls into Hell. Yaj. (I. 324-325) declares that those who, 
while fighting with weapons that are not treacherous (poisoned 
&c.) for the sake of tho land (of their master or of the enemy) 
di9 in battle without turning back from it go to heaven like 
yoyins, that each step of those who do not flee even when their 
comrades have been killed is equal to a solemn sacrifice (like 
the Asvamedha); the king (the master) takes away all the 
merit of those who run away from the battlefield and are then 
killed. Manu Vjl 95 contains the same idea. These remarks 
were applicable not only to ksatriya soldiers, but to soldiers of 
all castes who maintained themselves by following the pro¬ 
fession of arms. Vide Rajanitiprakasa p. 407. ParaSara (III. 31) 
and Brhat-Parasara X. p. 281 remark that a valiant soldier who 
does not seek mercy though surrounded by many enemies and 
falls fighting attains imperishable worlds and that when he 
reaches heaven divine damsels run after him to choose him as 
their Lord (III. 34-35 ). Parasara III. 36 is a *' 7 verse which is 
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one of the two quoted by Kaut. (X 3) when soldiers are to be 
urged on to fight. Kautilya (in X. 3) advises that the king him¬ 
self and his mantrin and purohita should urge on his soldiers by 
quoting Vedic and classical Sanskrit passages about the rewards 
waiting for those who fall fighting for their master and the 
religious punishments for those who run away. Astrologers 
should infuse spirit into their side by asserting that the heavenly 
aspects favour their side. The day before the battle the king 
should observe a fast, offer oblations into fire to the accom¬ 
paniment of Atharvaveda mantras and cause benedictory texts 
to be repeated that refer to victory. Bards should recite lays 
describing heaven as the reward for the brave and hell for the 
timid and extol the caste, guild, family, deeds and character of 
the soldiers. The assistants of the purohita should declare that 
they have practised witchcraft against the enemy. The commander- 
in-chief and the officers under him should address the army as 
follows:—‘a hundred thousand (panas) will be the reward for him 
who kills the enemy king, fifty thousand for him who kills 

the commander-in-chief or the crown prince.a hundred 

for slaying the officer of the patti (a battalion), twenty for 
hringing the head (of a common soldier) and twice the pay and 
the booty Beized by each to all soldiers’. Kam. (XIX. 18-21) 
says that the king should give the rewards (promised as in 
Kaut.) to the soldiers after they succeed in the exploits men¬ 
tioned. Vide also Manasollasa II. 20 verses 1163-1167 (pp. 133- 
134) for similar promises. Gaut. (X. 20-23) prescribes that 
whatever wealth is acquired by a soldier by his individual effort 
should be given to him by the king, but the horse or elephant 
caught by a soldier goes to the king, that if many soldiers by a 
joint effort obtain some valuable plunder the king should choose 
and retain the best for himself and the rest should be divided 
among the soldiers according to their services in the battle. 
Vide Manu VII. 96-97 (which allow even a chariot, horse or 
elephant to be retained as booty by the soldier and everything 
else including female slaves, except jewels, gold and silver), 
Kam. XIX. 21-22, Sukia IV. 7. 372. 

A treatise will be required to deal with the weapons of war 
from ancient times. Even in the Bgveda several weapons are 
mentioned e. g. rsti (Eg. V. 52. 6, V. 57. 2 and 6 on the shoulders 
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of the Maruts), arrows (V. 57. 2, VI. 75. 17), quivers (V. 57. 2), 
the ankusa (of Indra in VIII. 17. 10, X. 44. 9 ), parasu (X 28. 8), 
krpana (probably a dagger, in X. 22. 10), vajra made of ayas 
(X. 48.3, X. 113.5). Atharvaveda IV. 6.6. refers to poisoned 
arrows. In the Atharvaveda 278 I 16. 2 and 4 reference is made 
to lead as destroying sorcerers and it is said ‘ if you kill our 
cow or horse or man we shall pierce you with lead so that you 
will cease to kill our strong men’. In Tai. S. I. 5. 7. 6 it is 
said* 80 that when a samidh is offered into fire with the mantra 
‘ indhanas-tva aatam himah ’ the sacrificer discharges against his 
enemy the sataghni ( weapon killing a hundred) which acts like 
vajra itself’. Dr. Oppert in his Introduction to the Nltiprakasika 
pp. 10-13 relies on these and other passages for holding that the 
ancient Indians knew fire-arms and that Atharvaveda 1.16.4. refers 
to leaden balls discharged from cylinders. Vide Dr. Oppert’B work 
on the ‘ weapons, army organisation and political maxims of the 
ancient Hindus’ (1880), w'here he describes several weapons and 
holds that gunpowder was known in India long before the 13tb 
century A. D. Mr. G. T. Date’s ‘Art of war in Ancient India’ 
(London 1929), Dr. P. C. Chakra varti’s work (1941, Dacca) and 
Prof. Dikshitar’s book on the same subject may be consulted for 
details. The numerous weapons mentioned in the Mahabharata 
(e. g. Udyoga 155. 3-9) also are passed over here. Vide Hop. 
kins’paper in J. A. 0. S. Vol, XIII pp. 269-303 for detailed 
descriptions. The Allahabad Stone Pillar Inscription of Samu- 
dragupta (middle of 4tb century A.D.) contains a long list of we¬ 
apons (C 1.1. in pp. 6-7 ). MOn One important question is whether 
gunpowder and fire-arms were known to our ancient and medieval 
works. Sukra refers to gunpowder called agniciirna in n. 93,196, 
IV. 7. 208, guns (IV. 7. 209-211) and gives the formula of 
gunpowder in IV. 7. 201 ( viz. the mixing of five palas of salt¬ 
petre, one pain of sulphur and one pala of coal powder). The 
Sukranltisara is comparatively a late work and was probably 
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written in the L3th or 14th century when cannon came to be 
used in Europe for the first time. Both in the Rfim&yana and 
the Mahabh&rata the word iataghni ( killing a hundred people) 
occurs frequently. In the Yuddhak&nda * SI 3.13 it is stated 
that at the gates of Lanka hundreds of iron sataghnis, looking 
burnished, sharp and terrible, bad been arranged by the demons. 
In a poetic description of Lahkfi. in the Sundarakanda chap. 2, it 
is said that sataghnis and sulas were like the hair on the head of 
Lanka (verse 21). In the Vanaparva 15 there is a fine description 
of Dvaravatl (Dvarka) besieged by Salva, in which it iB said that 
the capital had numerous towers and turrets, machines, tomaras, 
ankusas, sataghnis &c. In Adi 207. 34, Vanaparva 169. 16, 284. 5, 
290. 24, Drona 156. 70, Karna 11. 8, Salya 45. 110 the sataghni is 
mentioned, but it is impossible to find from these what exactly it 
was like. From Vanaparva 284. 31 it appears that the sataghnis 
were discharged with force by the hands and had wheels and 
round balls or stones in it. In Drona 179. 46 it is said that 
the sataghni employed by Ghatotkaca had wheels and killed 
four horses at once. In Drona 199. 19 sataghnis are said to have 
two or four wheels. In Vanaparva284 4 it is said that the 
powder of sarjarasa (resin from Sal tree ) had been collected. 
In the Harivamsa ( Bhavisyaparva 44. 20 ), among the weapons 
hurled at Narasimha by Hiranyakasipu were blazing Sataghnis 
(sataghnlbhisca dlptabhir-dandairapi sudarunaih) In Ramayana 
VIL S2. 44 we are told that at the tip of the weapon called 
musala ( club ) blazed forth fire like a bunch of Asoka flowers. 
The Sundarakanda couples together iataghni and musala ( 4. 18 ). 
It looks probable that resinous powder was used in some 
cylindrical contrivance (or rockets) mounted on wheels and 
capable of throwing stones. But gunpowder appears not to have 
been used. There is no description of smoke due to sataghnis. 
Hopkins ( J. A. O. S. XIII pp 299-305 ) holds that gunpowder 
and fire-arms were unknown to the great Epic and in the present 
Btate of our knowledge this view seems to be correct. 

The Nltiprakasika (chapters 2-5) names and describes 
numerous weapons divided into four classes viz. mu/cta (thrown 
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or discharged such as arrows), amukta (not thrown Buch aB 
swords ), muktamukta (thrown and -not thrown, such as astras 
which after discharge can he taken back) and mantramukta 
( astras which cannot he taken hack ). The Agnipurana ( 249- 
252 ) and the Visnudharmottara ( H 178-182) give a summary 
of the Dhanurveda (both agreeing almost word for word, but 
the latter containing more verses than the former ) and speak 
of five kinds of weapons viz. yantramukta ( discharged from a 
machine, a sling, bow &c.;, panimukta (thrown with the hand 
such as a stone or tamara ), muktamukta (like a prasa >, amrkta 
( sword ) and niyuddha or bahuyuddha t wrestling ). The science 
of astras was of a supernatural kind In the epic3 and puranas, 
the great heroes are said to have learnt a&travuhja either from a 
teacher or from their father or by practising austerities and 
sometimes (as in the case of Kusa and Lava) certain astras pass 
to the son by the mere fact of his birth and the wish of his father. 
Whether the Dhanurveda often referred to in the epics had consign¬ 
ed this science of astras to writing and could have enabled a 
reader to possess the miraculous powers attributed to astras is more 
than a modern can say The Agnipurana (chap. 134-135) contains 
magical incantations for victory in war and conquest of the 
worlds. The Parasuramaprafcapa {Rajavallabhakanda folios 
9-12 ) contains numerous mantras and yantras and incanta¬ 
tions derived from Tantra works like the Brahmayamala. 

The Mahabharata is careful to point out that an army consti¬ 
tutes the most inferior kind of bala (power). Udyogaparva 
( 37. 52-55 ) states that hula is of five kinds viz. brute force 
(bahubala }, that due to the acquisition of ministers ( amatya- 
labha), that derived from wealth ( dhanalabha ), that from noble 
descent (abhijatabalci) and the power of wisdom (prajfiabala), which 
last is the best of all. These are quoted by the Budhabhusana 
p. 79. In Sinti. 134. 8 it is said 883 that there is nothing that 
the strong cannot accomplish and that whatever the strong do 
is pure. In another place it is said ‘ everything is wholesome to 
the powerful ’ ( Asramavasi 30. 24 ). In Adi 175. 45 a warrior’s 
power is scorned and the power of the spiritual merit of 
brahman as is extolled as the real power. 
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CHAPTER IX 


SUHRT OR MITRA (ALLY OR FRIEND). 

Manu inculcates the necessity of making friends in VIL 208 
and cites the qualities of a good friend (for a king) ‘ a king 
does not prosper by the acquisition of gold and land so much as 
by securing a firm friend who would be powerful in future, 
though he may be of depleted resources at the time. That friend, 
though a weak one, is commended, who is righteous, grateful, 
whose subjects (or ministers) are contented, who is attached 
and who pursues (to the end) work undertaken’. According to 
Manu VIL 206 land, gold and ally are the three fruitB of royal 
endeavour or policy. Yaj. I. 352 is similar to Manu VII. 208. 
In VII. 9 Kautilya in opposition to the above holds that the 
acquisition of land is better than that of gold and friend and the 
acquisition of gold is superior to that of a friend 284 . The Maha- 
bharata (Santi 138.110) states ‘ no one is the friend or enemy of 
any one else; friends or enemies are made by wealth (or objects 
pursued by a person) , . 2SS Kam. VIII. 52 sayB the same. Sukra. 
(IV. 1.8-10) opines 4 in the case of a brave, energetic, strong and 
politic king all others, though outwardly friendly, secretly 
cherish enmity to him and only wait for (the proper) time (to 
strike). There is no wonder in this. Are they not themselves 
greedy of conquering territories? A king has no friend and he 
is the friend of none’. Santi (80. 3) says 286 that a friend is of 
four kinds, one who has the same goal, one who comes for protec¬ 
tion or security, one who is naturally so and one who is acqui¬ 
red. Karnaparva 88. 28 gives the four kinds somewhat diffe¬ 
rently viz. natural (sahaja), acquired by conciliatory words, 
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won by wealth and one drawn by one's prowess. Kam. (IV. 74) 
says that a mitra is of four kindB viz. by birth (such as one’s 
father’s father, mother &c.), made by relationship (i. e. 
marriage), hereditary (one’s father’s friend), one who is saved 
from calamities. 287 According to KSm. (IV. 75-76) the qualities 
of a friendly king are purity (of heart), liberality, bravery, 
sharing happiness and sorrow, affection, vigilance (to carry 
out one’s friend’s object), truth; and briefly the characteristic 
of a true friend is devotion to the objects desired by his friend. 
The purpose for which a friend is made is to secure one of the 
three purusarthas, dharma, artha and kama (Kam. IV. 72). 

This subject of making friends leads on to the well-known 
theory of mandala i. e. of inter-state relationship. Kant. VI. 2 
and VII, Manu VII. 154-211, Asramvasiparva 6-7, Yaj. I. 345— 
348, Kam. VUI-XI, Agnipurana 233 and 240, Visnudharmottara 
JX 145-150, Nltivakyamrta pp. 317-343, Rajanitiprakasa pp. 316- 
330, Nltimayukha pp. 44-46 deal with this theory of mandala 
and the six ganis at great length. As the Kautiliya is probably 
the earliest of these and contains the most elaborate treatment 
of the subject, a brief outline from it is presented here. The 
Nltivakyamrta (pp. 311-313) copies the very words of Kautilyu. 

The yuyak$ema (welfare) of a State springs from peace 
(saraa) and exertion (vyayama). The latter achieves the com¬ 
pletion of works undertaken, while sama brings about the undis¬ 
turbed enjoyment of the fruits of undertakings. The (proper) 
employment i >f the six i/wnas (sandhi &c.) is the source of sama 
and vyayama. What results ( udatja) from these six gunas is 
either deterioration, stagnation or progress. Udaya depends 
upon human and divine causes which together govern the world. 
The human ones are naya and apanaya. Human causes are seen 
(anticipated) and can be operated (by men). Naya (good 
policy) is that out of the human causes from which results 
yogaksema (welfare); aparmja (impolitic way) is that which 
produces loss (or an unfavourable state). In VI. 1 (last verse) 
Kautilya says that a king who understands naya and is endowed 
with the mrnagunus and all the elements of the State will conquer 
the whole world, though originally he may have a small king¬ 
dom. The mandala theory is set out in relation to a king who 
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is called vijigigu ( the ambitious ruler or conqueror). Kam. VTTT 
6 defines 288 vijiglsu as a king who aspires to extend his terri¬ 
tories, who is possessed of all the seven elements of sovereignty 
who has great energy and who makes great efforts. In verseB 
7-11 he mentions at length his qualities. All our works place 
before kings this ideal of conquest, domination or self-aggran¬ 
dizement at the expense of one’s weak neighbours. A vijigisu 
is a king who is endowed with good qualities (called atmasampat 
on p. 45 above) and with the several elements of the State and 
who is the fountain of policy (naya), i.e. who has a definite good 
policy to pursue. An ari (actual or potential enemy) is a king 
or kings who are the immediate neighbours on the circum¬ 
ference of the kingdom of the vijiglsu. From this it follows 
that ari may comprehend one king, two kings or more who are 
the immediate neighbours of the vijigisu. But it Bhould be 
remembered as insisted upon by the Nltiv&ky&mrta 289 (p. 321 
that there is no inflexible rule that the immediate neighbour is an 
enemy and that the king whose dominion is beyond the imme¬ 
diate neighbour will be a friend. Contiguity or distance is not 
necessarily the cause of friendship or enmity, but rather it is 
the purpose (or object) that makes friends or enemies. All that 
is meant is that the immediate neighbour is most likely to be an 
ari (a real or potential enemy). A rnitra (friend of the vijiglsu) 
is he who is separated (from the vijiglsu) by the intervention of 
the kingdom of the ari. A satru is a neighbouring ruler posses¬ 
sed of the characteristics of an enemy 290 (detailed in Kaut. 
VI. 1). The yatavya (to be attacked or invaded by the vijiglsu) 
is an ari who is involved in difficulties. From this it is clear 
that in the terminology of Kautilya ari is a generic expression 
including actual and potential enemies who will generally be 
on the borders of the kingdom of the vijigisu. A satru is an ari 
who invites attack or destruction or harassment or reduction. 
That enemy who is plunged in vices or calamities may be 
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attacked and is then called yatavya 291 ; one who has no support or 
has only a weak support is to be extirpated; an enemy who is the 
opposite of this last (i.e. who has a support or strong support) is 
to be either harassed or to be reduced. Support (aSraya) means 
a strong fort or a good friend (Kam. VJ3I. 60). So that a iatru 
is of four sorts (yatavya, ucchedya, pldaniya, karsanlya). 
Harassment is caused to him who is without mantra and a strong 
army, while one who is strong in mantra and army is to be 
rendered weak in these respects. Both a iatru or a mitra are of 
three kinds, sahaja, krtrima and prakrta. A sahaja (natural) 
friend is one who is related through one’s parents (such as 
maternal or paternal aunt’s son); one who iB resorted to for wealth 
or safety is krtrima (acquired) i. e. one who has obliged the 
vijigisu or has been under his obligations; and the king who iB 
next to the neighbour (i, e. who is separated from the vijigisu 
by the intervention of the neighbour king) is prakrta (i. e. 
because he is a prakrti, an element in the mandala theory). 
A sahaja enemy is one who is born of the same family (such as 
a step-brother), a krtrima is one who is antagonistic or incites 
antagonists (i. e. one who has caused harm to or who has been 
harmed by the vijigisu), while the immediate neighbour is a 
prakrta enemy. The Mit. on Yaj. I. 345 very concisely but 
lucidly explains all these and the four kinds of satru. The 
Visnudharmottara (II. 145. 15-16) and the Agnipur&na (233. 
21-22) say that in their opinion the prakrta is really krtrima. 
Kam. VI1L 56 also speaks of only two, sahaja and krtrima. 
Although it is possible that the vijigisu’s realm is surrounded 
by many kings, the one who is taken for discussion is the enemy 
and is to be regarded as in front (purastat) of the vijigisu. 
Therefore in front of the vijigisu come in order the ari (imme¬ 
diate neighbour), then the mitra (whose domain is next 
after that of the ari), then the arimitra (the friend of the 
enemy who will be immediately after the mitra of the vijigisu 
and so will be the enemy of the mitra), then comes the mitra- 
mitra (friend of the friend of the vijigisu) and then arimitra- 
mitra (ally of the enemy’s friend). When the ari is said 
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to be in front of the vijiglsu, the ruler of the territory 
in the opposite direction is said to be in the rear of the vijiglsu 
( paicat) and is called parsmgraha 292 (lit. one who may 
seize or attack the heels). He is really an enemy but this special 
term is applied to him and he causes trouble in the realm of the 
vijiglsu when the latter has started on an invasion or is about to 
start on one. The king who is the ruler of the country beyond 
the parsnigraha is called alcranda (lit. one for whose help a cry 
is or may be raised by the vijiglsu ). He would ordinarily be a 
friend being separated from the vijiglsu by the realm of the 
parsnigraha. The friend of the parsnigraha ( who would be 
immediately next after the akranda ) is called parsnigrahasara 
and the friend of the akranda who would be beyond the pars¬ 
nigrahasara is called akrandasara. A madhyama 293 king is one 
whose realm is close to (is on the border of) that of the vijiglsu 
and that of the an (the immediate enemy in front) and who is 
capable of helping ( or favouring ) both of them whether both 
are combined in alliance or not and who is capable of resisting 
either of them individually when the two are not in combina¬ 
tion. An udasina king is generally defined as one whose 
territory is beyond or outside of the sphere of the realms of the 
vijiglsu, his enemy in front and the madhyama, who is very 
strong on account of his elements of sovereignty, is capable of 
helping the above throe kings whether they be in combination 
or not and who is capable of resisting any of the three when 
they are not in combination. Kulliika on Manu. VII. 153 
differs from this explanation i. e. the udasina is a powerful king 
whose realm may be situated in front or in the rear or even at 
a distance from that of the vijiglsu, but he is indifferent for some 
reason or other to the activities of the vijiglsu. The Mit. on Yaj. 
1. 345 observes that the udasina also is of three kinds and the 
pratkrta udasina is the overlord of the State that is separated from 
the central state (vijiglsu) by two intervening States; the 
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madhyama ( or madhyastha acc. to Nltivakyamrta p. 318 ) is the 
immediate neighbour of both the vijiglsu and his enemy, 
but wants to remain neutral in the conflict of the two for some 
reason. It will have been noticed that the vijiglsu, the enemy, the 
madhyama and the udaslna are independent catagories, while 
four out of the remaining eight others viz. mitra, mitramitra i 
akranda, akrandasara can be grouped under vijiglsu, while the 
other four viz. arimitra, arimitramitra, parsnigraha and parsni- 
grahasara may be grouped under ari. It is therefore that Manu 
(VII. 155-156) speaks of the four prakrtis (vijiglsu, satru, 
madhyama and udaslna ) as the mulu (basis) of the mandala 
theory and Kam. VJII. 20 informs us that Maya declared that a 
mandala was constituted by these four. Kam. VIII. 86 gives 
it as his own opinion that mandala is constituted by mitra , 
n-dUsmi and ripu (enemy) only 294 . Kautilya says that the man¬ 
dala is constituted as explained above by twelve prakrtis. Usa- 
nas was of the same opinion (Kam. VIII. 22) and Kam. (VIII. 4.1) 
states that there were numerous views about the number of the 
elements of the mandala, but a mandala of twelve kings is 
quite clear and well-known among all people 299 Kam. (VIII 
20-41) explains how by various combinations of the elements 
of the mandala with some elements of sovereignty (viz. minis¬ 
ters, rastra, durga, kosa, bala) different, writers held that the 
mandala comprised 18, 26, 54, 72, 108 and other numbers of 
prakrtis. The Sarasvativilasa (pp. 37-41) shows how from 
different standpoints Usanas himself argued that the mandala 
was constituted by one prakrti, two, three, 10, 21, 108 and that 
other writers speak also of 4, 5, 6, 14, 18, 30, 36, 44, 60, 72 
prakrtis. All these figures are due to the inveterate habit of 
scholastic minds to run an idea to the earth and to indulge in 
divisions and sub-divisions. Even Manu (VH 157) states that 
combining each of the twelve members of mandala with the 
five elements of sovereignty from amatya onwards we get 60 
which with the twelve 296 come to 72. It is to this that the 
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Dasakumaracarita (VHL p. 144) refers when speaking of the 
tree of mya that it has 72 prakrtis as its leaves (dvisaptatipra- 
krtipatrah ... nayavanaspatih). The central idea of the man- 
dala was to keep a balance of power among a circle of 
States, some being friendly among themselves owing to 
their position and surroundings, while others would form 
an antagonistic group. Kaut. (VI. 2) also refers to this 
number 72, out of which twelve are constituted by kings 
( rajaprakrtis) and 60 ( five sovereignty elements of each of the 
twelve) are styled ( dravyaprakrtis). The Santiparva (59. 70-71) 
also refers to a mandate of 12 kings and to the number 72. 
Vide N. N. Law’s 4 Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity ’ pp. 195-208 
for elucidation of the theory of mandate. The theory of 
mandate has this element of truth in it that on a calculation of 
probabilities the kings who are the immediate neighbours of a 
ruler are likely to be his enemies ( at least potential) and the 
kings that are beyond the immediate neighbours may make 
common cause with the central State taken for discourse in order 
to crush between them a hostile intermediate State. It suggests 
that diplomacy may take the lines indicated by position and 
probabilities. The diagram below will 297 illustrate the idea. 
Manu (VII. 177 and 180) declares that (state) policy consists briefly 
in this that a king must so arrange all things or means that 
the ally, the udasina and the satru cannot harm him or become 
superior to him. Medhatithi (on Manu VII. 177 ) remarks that 
even an ally may become an enemy if his interest so requires 
(mirlhagativakdcca miiramapyarirbhavafi). 

Kautilya 258 relates the theory of mandate to tho theory of iaktits 
(already referred to on p. 171) and the six-fold policy (sadgunya). 
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Everything secures success (i.e. his and his kingdom’s happiness) 
according as the king is able to put forth each of the saktis to 
their utmost. The aspiring king taking into account his three 
saktis may employ the six gunas (methods of policy). The circle 
of the twelve States gives rise to the employment of the six 
methods. Differing from Vatavyadhi ( who said that there were 
only two methods, sandhi and vigraha ) and for once agreeing 
with the acaryas, Kautilya accepts the position that there are six 
gunas and briefly defines them. The SaraBvativilasa ( p. 42 ) 
quotes a sutra of Gautama about the six gunas, which is not 
found in the printed text. 2 " Kautilya defines the six as follows 1 
Handhi m means making an arrangement or agreement; vigraha 
means taking up a hostile attitude; asana means an attitude of 
indifference; yam means preparing (for attacking one’s enemy ); 
samiraya means taking shelter ( with another powerful king ) ; 
dvaidhibhava means making peace with one king and adopting 
a hostile attitudo to another. He then states that a king who is 
less strong than his neighbour may make an agreement with 
him, one who is rising in power may take up a hostile attitude, 
whoever thinks ‘ the hostile king cannot hurt me nor can I hurt 
him ’ may remain indifferent ( or neutral) in his own State, one 
who is endowed with all advantages may march against the 
enemy, whoever is devoid of strength should seek the protection 
(of a powerful ruler), and one should resort to a two-fold attitude 
when one’s object can be accomplished by a friend. Some other 
works give more exact definitions and also define dvaidhibhava 
somewhat differently, viz. dvaidhibhava is dividing one’s army 
into two parts. Vide Visnudharmottara 301 II. 150. 3-5 and Mit. on 
Yaj. I. 346. Some say that sarhsraya means seeking the protec¬ 
tion of the udasina or madhyama king. Kautilya (book VH) 
gives the most elaborate treatment of these six gunas and so do 
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Manu VIL 160 ff, Kara. IX-XV1, Visnudharmottara D. 145-150, 
Agnipurana 240, Manasollasa pp. 94-116, Rajanltiprakasa pp. 
324-413. Only a few remarks are all that considerations of space 
allow. Manu ( VII. 162-168 ) states that each of the gunas is of 
two sorts. Kam. IX. 2-18 and Agni 240 enumerate sixteen 
kinds of sandhis and Kam. defines them. His treatment is based 
on Kaut. VII, 3, Kaut. (VII. 3 ) says that when a weak king is 
attacked by a powerful king who is the leader in a circle of 
States, the former should at once submit and sue for peace on 
condition of offering his army, treasury, himself and his 
territory. Then he says that sandhis made on condition of 
offering the army are of three kinds viz. atmannsa (lit. offering 
himself as the prey, which involves the condition that the king 
himself with a fixed number of troops or with the flower of his 
army would present himself when called ), 5 hnaraksana ( saving 
himself, where the condition is that the commander-in-chief or 
the crown prince would present himself with an army ), atlTsta- 
jiurusa (lit. in which no person is definitely prescribed, where 
the agreement is that some one on the king's behalf or the 
king himself should march with the army to some place as 
required by the invader ). These sandhis are called darulapanutu 
(lit. in which submission is made with the army). Sandhis 
made on condition of offering the treasury ( koiopanala) are 
jKiiikraya (lit. price, where by offering the treasury the other 
elements of rajya are kept free), ujxif/rahu (where as much 
money is offered as can be carried on a man’s shoulder ), kapaia 
(lit. broken half of a pot, where an immense amount of money 
has to be paid). Sandhis called i/eiojxnuUn (submission with 
offer of territory ) are arfislu ( where a part of the realm is ceded 
and the Test saved from the invader ), ucetunna (where all the 
realm except the capital which has been deprived of all its 
wealth is offered ), npakraya where by offering the produce of the 
land the kingdom is freed, paribhumna where the agreement is to 
pay more than the produce of the land. Kam. adds some 
varieties and remarks (IX. 21-22 ) that upahara (offering a 
present) is the only sandhi ( of which all the rest are varieties ) 
in his opinion, that only the maitra sandhi (alliance of friendship 
without the offer of land, money or anything else) does not 
come under upahaia. 302 Kam. IX. 20 and Manasollasa (II. 11. 
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pp. 94-95) speak of four sandhis, maitra, jnraspai-opukaru { agree¬ 
ment to help each other ), mmbandhaja ( by offer of a princess in 
marriage ) and upahara. An interesting example of a sandhi is 
furnished by the LekhapancasikS which gives a form of treaty 
dated Monday, Full Moon of Vaisakha in samvat 1288 (1232 A. D.) 
between Yadava king Singhana of Devagiri who is styled 
imharajadhiraju and Lavapyaprasada (Lavanaprasada) a Vaghela 
king who is styled ravalca and rnahamartclalnsvara, whereby 
the high contracting parties agreed not to invade each other’s 
possessions, to combine and oppose anyone else who invaded one 
of them. Vide Bom. G. Vol. I part 1 p. 200 based on Bhandar- 
kar’s Report on the search for Mss. 1882-83 pp, 38-40. Kam. 
IX. 23-26 and Agnipurana 240. 10-13 mention twenty kinds of 
persons with whom sandhi should not be made, Kfim (IX. 27-41 ) 
states the reasons why it should be so and in IX. 42-52 seven 
persons are enumerated with whom be recommends sandhi and 
gives reasons. A king should make sandhi even wfith one equal 
in strength ( not only with one who is more powerful ), since 
victory in battle is doubtful ( Kam. IX. 59 ). m Kaut. uses a 
striking simile when he says that if one king comes in conflict 
with an equal they both will be destroyed in the same way as 
two unbaked earthen pots striking against one another. If a 
more powerful king rejects the proposal of a weaker king for 
sandhi, the latter should take up the attitude of offering his army 
or follow' the course prescribed in book XII i d hcUit/amm ). In Vjl. 
12 when dealing with agreements between kings, about under¬ 
takings to build forts or irrigational works or forests &c. Kaut- 
makes very interesting remarks about land routes being superior 
to w'ater routes and about the route to the Deccan and the 
south being more profitable than the one leading to the Hima¬ 
layas. 3M Kam. X. 15 ( = Agui 240. 19 ) says that nura ( hostile 
attitude ) is of five kinds viz. that of step-brothers, that due to 
land ( seizure of or encroachment on lands or houses), due to 
woman ( carrying away one’s wife or loving the same woman ), 
due to words ( cutting speech ) and due to wrrongs. Kam. X. 2-5 
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( = Agni. 240. 20-24) enlarges upon the 16 ways in which 
vigraha ( hostility ) springs, such as seizing the kingdom, wife, 
districts, vehicles (horses, elephants) and wealth of another, 
pride, harassment of subjects &c. When a king feels that his 
own army is well-nourished and pleased, that his subjects are 
prosperous and contented and that the army and subjects of 
another are the opposite of this, then he may adopt a hostile 
attitude and when he feels sure that he will secure one of the 
three fruits of hostility (viz. land, ally and wealth—Kam. X. 
26-28 ). Kaut. VII. 15 deals with the attitude and conduct of a 
conquered king who has offered to the conqueror his army 
( dancjioixinata-VTtta ), while VII. 16 speaks of the conduct of the 
darnjopariciyi ( an aspiring king who wants to make by means of 
his army another king submit to him ). Yana means marching 
for invasion on the part of a vijiyisu whose army and prowess are 
of the highest and wiiose subjects are contented on account of 
his good qualities ( Kam. XI. 1). The Matsya 240. 2 and the 
Agnipurana ( 228. 1-2 ) add that when the enemy in the rear is 
overwhelmed by an akranda, then the vijigisu should start on an 
invasion or when the enemy is plunged in calamities. But 
before actually invading the enemy who is yatavya ( chosen for 
attack ) an ambassador ( duta ) should be sent ( Kam. XII. 1) to 
see whether the enemy will submit without fighting. That is, 
there was to be no war without negotiations and an ultimatum. 
In the Mahabharata (Udyoga 83. 5-7 ) it is said that Krsna 
started as an envoy from the Pandavas to the Kauravas at the end 
of sarad (autumn) on the Revati naksatra in the month of 
Kartika ( verse 7, Kaumude mufti revatydm iaradante himayame). 
In the Puranas and the medieval digests elaborate rules are laid 
down about tbe religious and propitiatory ceremonies before 
starting on an invasion. The Visnudharmottara 11. 176 and 
Agnipurana 236. 1-18 require that for seven d’->ys before starting 
on an invasion the king is to engage in the worship of and make 
offerings to various gods, first to Ganapati, then to all the guardians 
of the quarters, the planets, Asvins, Visnu and Siva and the 
imageB in the temples of his capital. Then he is to note what 
good and bad dreams he sees on those days in his sleep and judge 
accordingly. Vide Matsya 242, Agnipurana 229 for dreams 
portending good and evil. This prognostication of good fortune 
from dreams is very ancient. The Chandogya Up. (V. 2.8-9) 
quotes a verse to the effect that when a man is engaged in the 
performance of solemn sacrifices for securing some object and 
sees a woman in a dream he should feel that his rite will be 
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crowned with reward. Similarly the Ait. 3K Ar. in. 2. 4 men¬ 
tions the signs of approaching death, one of which is to see in 
a dream a dark person with black teeth. Both these passages 
are quoted by Sankara in his bhasya on Vedantasutra 11 1. 14. 
The Visnudharmottara II. 132-144 (based on Garga), II. 164, 
Matsya 228-241, Agni 230-232 are concerned with the portents 
and omens in the heavens, in the sky and on the earth and rit 9 s 
( sdntis ) meant to avert the evil prognostications from them. 
The Manasollasa II. 13 pp. 97-112 and Rajanitiprakasa pp. 331— 
351 also deal with these and other astrological matters, which 
are passed over here, though some of them are very interesting 
e. g. Visnudharmottara II. 135. 1 refers to the weeping and 
dancing of images. On the 6th day from the time the rites 
hegin which is the day previous to the starting of the invasion 
the king undergoes a ceremonial bath for victory called jaya- 
bhis'kx This is described at great length in the Rajanitiprakasa 
pp. 351-395 quoting extensive passages from the Lingapurana. 
The ceremony of Jn>jastmwi resembles the coronation ceremony 
in many respects. The Matsyapurana 243. 15-16 and the 
Visnudharmottara 11. 161 18-31 contain the same long list 
(with very slight variations) of articles, persons and animals the 
sight of which is auspicious when the king starts on an invasion 
and Matsya (243.2-14) contains another long list of inauspicious 
sights. A few of the auspicious ones are white flowers, jars 
full of water, cows, horses, elephants, fire in flames, a courtesan, 
durva grass, gold, silver, copper, all gems, sword, umbrella, 
banner, corpse not accompanied by crying persons, fruits, the 
svastik'i sign. Among the inauspicious things and sights are 
dark grains, cotton, dried cowdung, fuel, jaggery, tonsured or 
naked man or man with dishevelled hair or wearing reddish 
robes, a lunatic, a ca,ndila, a pregnant woman, broken pot, chaff, 
ashes, bone3. The Manasollasa IL 13 verses 81L—823 (pp. 102- 
103), Nitimayukha pp. 58-59 also give long lists of inauspicious 
and auspicious sights or events. Matsya 213. 27 and Visnu¬ 
dharmottara II. 163. 32 are both careful to add that all evil 
signs are counterbalanced by the confident (or joyous) frame 
of the mind, which is the highest sign of victory. 306 Gaut. 
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(XI. 15-17 ) prescribes that the king should heed the advice of 
astrologers and of those who are adepts in averting the effects 
of portents and perform the rites indicated by them such as 
grahasanti, rites on auspicious days and of svastyayana, rites of 
black magic against his enemy &c. Kaut. IX. 7 ( at the end ) 
says that the removal of divine calamities is brought about 
by the worship of deities and by honour to brahmanas and by 
performing rites prescribed in the Atharvaveda. Manu VH. 82 
and Y&j. I. 315 state that gifts made to learned brahmanas are 
an inexhaustible treasure for the king. The RajadharmakaiicLa 
(p. 109) quotes the Brahmapurana requiring the king to perform 
two Laksahomas every year and also a Kotihoma. The Raja- 
dharmakanda (p. 113 ) and Rajanltiprakasa ( p. 144) quote 
Udyogaparva 33. 93--95 which set out eight indications of a 
man’s approaching fall, viz. hating brahmanas, opposing 
brahmanas, depriving them of their wealth, desire to kill or 
harm them, taking pleasure in calumniating them, not liking 
their praise, not remembering them in religious acts and get¬ 
ting angry when they make requests. 

It may be useful and interesting to see how in very ancient 
times the king was made ready for battle. The Asv. Gr. S 
(IH 12 ) says: when a battle is impending (the purohita) should 
make the king put on his armour (in the following way). The 
purohita should stand to the west of t he chariot (of the king ) 
muttering the hymn (Rg. X. 173) 'I have brought thee&c.’. 
He should hand over to the king his armour with Rg. VI. 75, 1 
‘ when the man with armour advances it is like the appearance 
of the cloud &c. He hands over the lx>u with the next verse 
(Rg. VI. 75. 2 ‘ dhanvana ga). The purohita should make the 
king recite the next verse ( Rg. VI. 75. 3 ) and should himself 
mutter the 4th verse (Rg. VI. 75. 4). He should hand over the 
quiver to the king with the 5th verse (Rg. VI. 75. 5). When 
the chariot turns in the direction intended the purohita should 
mutter the sixth verse (Rg. VI. 75. 6). He should recite over 
the horses the 7th (Rg. VI. 75.7). He makes the king recite 
the 8th (Rg. VI. 75. 8 ) when the latter looks at the arrows and 
makes the king recite Rg. VI. 75. 14 (‘ he envelopes his arm ’ 
&c.) when the latter fastens to his arm the leather (that pro¬ 
tects his arm against the bow-string). When the king is being 
taken forward in the chariot by the charioteer the purohita 
ascends the chariot near the king and makes him recite the 
hymn called Abhlvarta (Rg. X. 174) and the two verses (Rg. 
V3H 101. 3-4). Then the priest looks at the king with 
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the Apratiratha hymn (Jig. X. 103 ‘aSu^ sisano’), the Sasa 
hymn (Rg. X. 152 ‘sasa ittha') and the Sauparna hymn 
‘ pra dharayantu madhuno ghrtasya l 307 Then the king should 
traverse in order all directions in his chariot. He should 
stand in that direction in which the Sun (by day) or 
Venus (by night) shines and give fight from that direction 
The king should pass his hand over the drum with the three 
verses ( Hg. VI. 47. 29-31 ‘fill with breath (or roar) the heaven 
and the earth ’). The king should discharge arrows with Rg. VI. 
75. 16 and the purohita should mutter Rg. VI. 75. 17 (‘where 
the arrows fall together &c.) when soldiers are fighting, or the 
purohita may direct or teach (the king to recite from the above 
such verses as are appropriate to his actions). 308 In the Harsa- 
carita(7th Ucchvasa first paragraph) Band favours us with a 
realistic and graphic description of the preparations made when 
Harsa marched out from his palace on his diunjnya. The astro¬ 
logers found out nn auspicious day and larpin (sign of zodiac 

307. This hymn is found in no siinihiitr Sayana in his (.eminent on 
Ait. Hr. 29. 9 (where the sauparna hymn is mentioned ) gives an alternative 
explanation saying that the sauparna hymn referred to is the one declared 
in the grhyasinra via. ‘pra dlura yantn ax. . i e. he does not read 
* pradharayantu ’ as in the printed Asv Ur . oi Ait. Jo 17. 7 (where the 
Abhivarta, Sasa, Apratiratha and Sauparna hymns arc mentioned ) the 
comment of Sayana as printed reads 1 p’-ndhiirayatHu 
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(ed. by N. N. Law) p. i76 says ‘ sre^g kegtrerswfk prinsnft ’ 
{verse 79). Oldenberg’s translation (in S. B. E. vol. 29 p. 234) ‘he should 
commence the battle in the line of battle invented by Aditya or Usanas’is 
wrong, as will be seen from the above quotations. Hopkins in J. A. O. S. 
XIII. p. I93n simply follows Oldenberg’s translation holding Aditya and 
Ausanasa to be vyuhas. 
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rising on the eastern horizon) indicative of his conquest of all 
the four quarters, Harsa was bathed in water poured from silver 
and golden jars, performed worship of &iva, offered oblations 
into fire that sent up flames turning from left to right, made 
gifts of jars full of sesame grains and of cows whose hoofs and 
horns were tipped with gold, sat on a throne on which tiger-skin 
was spread &c. 

When starting on an invasion the king was required to 
perform a rite called nirajanaiidhi which consisted in waving 
lights before horses, elephants, banners, armies &c. 309 In II. 30 
Kautilya 310 prescribes that on the 9th day of Asvina lights 
should be waved before horses and at the beginning and close 
of invasions and in times of diseases. In II. 32 Kautilya speaks 
of the waving of lights before elephants thrice in the caturmasya 
(from about July to October) and at the time when two seasons 
meet. Kalidasa in the Raghuvarhsa 4-25 refers 311 to the per¬ 
formance of this ceremony when Raghu started on his digvijaya 
and states ( in 17-13 ) that durva grass, barley sprouts and the 
bark of the palasa tree were required in the Nlrajanavidhi. 
Kam. IV. 66 speaks of waving lights before horses and elephants 
( nirajita-hayadvipah ). The Brhatsamhita, chap. 44 ( verses 
16-28) deals with the ceremony of waving lamps before horses, 
elephants and men. This ceremony had to be performed every 
year in the month of Asvina from the first to the 9th day of the 
bright half or on the 8th, 12th, or 15th of the bright half of Kartika 
( acc. to the Brhatsamhita 44-2 ) by those who owned horses and 
also elephants. It is also described in the Saunaklya II. 8, Agni- 
pur&na 268, Visnudharmottara II. 159 ( quoted at length in the 
Rajanlti-prakasa pp. 434-438 ), Kalikapurapa 88-15 ff, Nirna- 
yasindhu II. p. 169, Yuktikalpataru p. 178. The Brhatsamhita 
describes it as follows:—-In the north-east of the capital an 
ornamental arch of some holy tree was to be erected 10 cubits 
wide and 16 high. Round the necks of horses threads smeared 
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with saffron pasta and marking nut, with rice grains and white 
mustard and ku§tha plants tied on them were to be sus¬ 
pended. For seven days mantras addressed to the Sun, Varuna, 
Visve-Devas, Pra japati, Indra and Visnu were to be recited over 
the horses, during those days the horses were not to be harshly 
addressed nor struck with a whip and auspicious words were to 
be addressed to them, conches were to be blown, drums beaten 
and singing indulged in before them. On the 8th day, to the 
south of the arch a shed with its face to the north and covered 
with kusa grass and barks was to be erected and in front of it 
on a vedi fire was to be lighted and various materials and plants 
such as sandal-wood were to be collected and thrown into jars 
full of water, various foods were to be offered as ball, fuel 
sticks of khadira and other holy trees were to be brought. The 
king seated on a tiger-skin and facing the east should sit near 
the fire together with an astrologer and horse doctor and should 
follow at the direction of the purohita the procedure laid down 
for Grahayajjna ( sacrifice to planets ) and the raising of Indra’s 
banner. A horse and an elephant possessing the most auspici¬ 
ous signs should be bathed and honoured with new white cloth, 
sandal-wood paste, garlands and incense and should be brought 
to the foot of the arch near the shed with sweet words to the 
accompaniment of music and conch-blowing. The movements of 
the horse and elephant should be watched and prognostications 
made therefrom about victory &e. A ball of food over which 
mantras have been recited should be offered to the horse and if 
the latter smells it or eats it that is a sign of coming victory. 
Dipping an udumbara twig in the jars filled with water and 
plants the purohita should touch therewith the horse, the 
elephant, the king and his soldiers to the accompaniment of 
mantras. Then making an effigy of the enemy the purohita 
should pierce it with a sharp and pointed stave in the region 
of the heart with incantations from the Atharvaveda and break 
it. The purohita should pronounce over the bridle vedic 
mantras and insert it in the mouth of the horse, which the king 
should ride and proceed in the north-east together with his army, 
with drums beaten, conches blown and banners displayed. This 
is a propitiatory rite ( santi) as said by Varahamihira ( Brhat- 
samhita 44-2 ) and the Agnipurana 26-8 and 31 and must have 
been in vogue centuries before Kautilya flourished. 

The duty of the conqueror, after vanquishing his opponent, 
to place on the throne of the late king his son or a kinsman and 
to respect the customs and usages of the territory conquered has 
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already been set forth above {p, 71). Conquests resulted in either 
loss of territory or more generally in the offering of tribute 
of various kinds to the conqueror viz. wealth ( gold and silver), 
horses, elephants, pearls and gems, fine cloth &e. Particularly 
horses from Kamboja, Balhika, G-andhara and other countries in 
the north and west were highly prized. Vide Sabha 51.10, 53.5, 
Udyoga 86. 6, Drona 156. 47, Sauptika 13. 2; and Sabha 27. 27- 
28. 6 for horses as tribute. In Sabha 30, 28-30 all the above 
kinds of tribute are said to have been levied from the MIeccha 
kings by Bhlma 312 

Kautilyu devotes one book ( VIII) to the discussion of 
vyasami. Vvasana 313 means ‘ what deprives a man of great good ' 
( from the root ‘ as ’ to throw with ‘ vi ’). According to Kaut. 
vyasana may be either the absence of qualities ( such as noble 
birth) or the opposite of such qualities, faults (such as hot 
temper ), excessive attachment (to women &c.), harassment ( by 
invasion or calamities like famines ). So vyasanas may broadly 
be divided into two classes viz. calamities and faults due to 
kama (passion ) and krodlin ( hot temper ) The view of many 
acaryas is that of the vyasanas of the king, ministers, the people 
of the realm, fort, treasury, army and ally, the vyasanas of each 
preceding one are more serious than those of each succeeding one. 
From the discussion in VIII. 1 it appears that Kautilya in this 
case agrees with the acarvas. Differing from Bhardvaja 
Kaut. holds that the calamities befalling a king or his vices 
are more serious in their consequences than those of the 
ministers, since it is the king who appoints the ministers, the 
purohita. other servants and superintendents of departments and 
he can employ others in their places and since the rise or fall of 
the people depends upon him. Disagreeing with Visalaksa 
Kautilya holds that the vyasanas of ministers have more serious 
consequences than those of the people, as all ( national) under¬ 
takings proceed from the ministers, as the security of person 
and property from internal and external enemies, adoption of 
remedies to resist calamities, recruiting of army, collection of 
taxes are all in their hands. Differing from the school of 
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Parasiara, Kautilya is of opinion that the vyasana of the people 
has graver consequences than that of the fort (or capital), for 
forts, treasury and army, all irrigation and agricultural work, 
stability, bravery and abundance (of things) spring from the 
people. Against Pisuna, Kautilya states that the calamities 
befalling the fort (or capital) give rise to graver consequences 
than those of the army for the reason that it is in the fort that 
the treasury and army are kept safe. Kaut. (VUL 2) holds 
that internal troubles are more serious than external ones and 
troubles due to ministers are the most serious of all internal 
troubles. Kaut. prefers an ignorant ruler (who has not studied 
sastras ) to a king who is bent on swerving from the dictates of 
sastras which he knows; he prefers a king suffering from illness 
to a new king ( a conqueror ), a weak but a high-born king to a 
strong but low-born one. In VIH. 3 he enumerates the several 
faults and vices which have already been stated above ( p. 54 )■ 
After remarking that ignorance and lack of training are the causes 
of vices or faults, Kaut. discourses on the relative seriousness 
of the several faults or vices and holds that gambling is worse 
than hunting, that sexual passion is worse than gambling, that 
drinking is worse than sexual vice and that gambling is the 
special cause of dissension among mnghm (corporate assemblies) 
and among families of nobles that have the characteristics of 
sanghas. In VIII. 4 he states that among divine visitations like 
fire, flood, epidemics and famine, floods are more devastating than 
fire, diseases and epidemics are less destructive than famine, 
that the loss of outstanding 314 men is more serious than that of 
common men even in large numbers, since there can hardly he one 
eminent man among a thousand ordinary or inferior men. He 
holds that the trouble caused by the Crown Prince is a lesser evil 
than that caused by a favourite queen. In VIII. 5 Kautilya holds 
a discussion on the troubles arising from the army and allies. 
He first enumerates thirty-three matters that may cause trouble 
with the army, such as not giving due respect to it, or showing 
contempt to it, not dispensing the pay at the proper time, not 
preventing diseases from attacking it, having soldiers who are 
very fond of their wives. He then takes pairs of troubles out of 
these and states which is the lesser evil of the two. Then he 
deals with causes that lead to the loss or defection of allies. 
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in the Rajadharmakanda, the R&janltiprakasa and other 
works the king is advised to celebrate several rites and festivals, 
which may be briefly referred to here. They were meant as 
propitiatory rites to avert national calamities and also to keep 
the populace in good humour and to afford enjoyment to people. 
The Rajadharmakanda (pp. 115-117 ) and the RajanltiprakSsa 
(pp. 416-419) quote about 35 verses from the Brahmapurana 
to the effect that the king is to celebrate in one or more of the 
six months from Vaisakha festivals ( devayatra) in honour of 
various deities such as Brahma, the gods, the Ganges, Vinayaka, 
Nagas, Skanda, the Adityas, Indra and Rudra, the Matrs ( Durga 
and others), the Earth, Visvakarman, Visnu, Kamadeva, Siva, 
the Moon respectively on the t-ithis from the 1st to the 15th. 
The same two works quote a passage of 18 verses from the 
Skandapurana about the festival of moonlight and also the rite 
of raising the banner of Indra and the latter quotes (pp. 425-433) 
a long passage from the Visnudharmottarapurana also. Vide H. 
of Dh. vol. IIpp. 825-26 for description of the festival of Indra's 
banner. They describe the worship of Devi on the 8th and 9tli 
days of Asvina (from the Devlpurana) when animals were 
sacrificed, the gifts of cows on the Arnavasya of K Srtika, the rite 
called Vasordhara ( stream of wealth ). The details of all these 
are passed over here for want of space. 



CHAPTER X 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY OF RAJADHARMA 
AND THE ENDS OF THE STATE 

In the preceding pages an attempt has been made to present 
a picture of the theory and practice of Government and state¬ 
craft as delineated by ancient and medieval Indian writers on 
dharmasastra and arthasastra. One feature that would strike 
any reader is the religious colouring with which all theories and 
ideals are suffused. Another is that the ideal set before rulers 
and their officers is a highly moral one. Several faults have 
been found in the theory and practice inculcated by the writers. 
Except for some centuries before and after the Christian era, 
monarchy lias been the only form of government known in India 
and monarchy alone is generally envisaged by Indian writers. 
Tire result has been that the king came in practice to be almost 
synonymous with government and the State, though a very 
lofty sense of his duties and responsibilities was impressed on 
the king. Another defect lies in the almost total absence of 
discussion on the form and working ot oligarchical or republican 
.States. Besides, once the main outlines of the theory of the State 
were established by the first writers on polity, for about two 
thousand years succeeding generations of authors were content 
to follow in the old grooves and hardly ever made any fresh 
approach to the problems of government or started any rival 
conceptions or theories. Ancient authors were content to induce 
the kings and the people to support as far as possible the status quo 
They thus provided for a more or less static society and did not 
encourage any dynamic thoughts or movements. There was no 
strong or assertive middle class nor was there any organized 
Church. Though the brahmanas were a sacred class, they were 
not organized as a body and had to depend only on exhortations 
and texts to exert influence on the monarchs. It may no doubt 
be pointed out that similar conditions prevailed almost all the 
world over. Small States, constant wars and invasions were the 
commonest phenomena in Europe till the 15th or 16tli century 
and no reproach should be levelled at the Indian writers 
alone. It cannot, however, be gainsaid that even after experi¬ 
encing the constant plundering expeditions and religious 
persecutions of Scythian, Hun arid Moslem invaders from the 
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1st to the 11th and the following centuries the able thinkers, 
warriors and statesmen of India did not enlarge their limited 
horizon and find means to consolidate and weld together into a 
united block the numerous small States that were scattered all 
over India. They could have put forward a common idea and ideal 
before all the provinces and peoples of India viz. meeting the 
onslaught of plundering and fanatical invaders, which, if pro¬ 
perly handled, would have acted as a unifying force. It was to 
some extent only in Vijayanagara and Maharastra that in 
medieval times means were adopted to weaken the power of the 
invader, to present a solid front and establish powerful Hindu 
kingdoms. The old writers spun the same old webs of theories 
that had been there for centuries, they did not formulate new 
theories nor did they take steps to infuse into the common 
people a sense of solidarity and unity as Indians and did not 
inculcate deep and abiding sentiments of patriotism similar to 
those we find in Western countries for the last two or three 
hundred years. In spite of such drawbacks it will have to be 
conceded that ancient Indian writers made substantial and 
independent contributions to the theory and practice of 
Government and that their handiwork can stand comparison 
with the ancient and medieval thought of most countries of 
the world. 


It may be asked: What in these days is the use of the 
study of the theory and practice of Government in ancient India? 
It may be argued that the world is now hoping, as promised by 
the great leaders of the United Nations, to enjoy several free¬ 
doms, that great expectations are created in the minds of 
millions of down-trodden peoples, and that all peoples including 
Indians will be faced in the near future with democracy and 
great problems of reconstruction and that knowledge of the past 
cannot throw much light on the pressing needs of the present 
or the serious questions that will confront all in the latter half of 
the 20th century. It may be conceded that the situation in which 
we find ourselves now and in which we shall be placed in the 
near future is unique and much light cannot be thrown by a 
study of the past on the solution of the problems that will have 
to be tackled by us. But that study has certain useful purposes 
to serve. Millions of people in India as well as in the world 
are hardly better than hewers of wood and drawers of water in 
their own countries. They intensely desire to be masters in their 
own countries and of their own destinies. The iron has entered 
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deep in their souls that for countries as well as individuals 
freedom of action spells happiness and dependence on the will 
of others is misery (as Manu laconically puts in IV. 160 ) ( 
that men w r ho have no independence are hardly human beings 
( as the Markandeya 125-29 says ). 315 The study of the past will 
give us hope and convey the assurance that we have in the past 
conducted governments and administrations of vast empires, 
that we evolved theories and practices which were not inferior 
to those of some of the most advanced nations of the world, 
that, allowed opportunities and scope, we may rise equal 
to what the circumstances may demand of us. On the other 
hand, such a study will stimulate thought, focus our attention 
on our mistakes and short-comings, make us be careful to 
avoid pitfalls and give us indications of the directions in 
which we must make a new orientation in our ideals and 
practices. 

At the end of this section on Rajadharma, a question may 
be asked: what were the ends or purposes that the State in 
ancient India placed before itself or the dharmasastra and 
arthasastra writers said the State should place before itself 1 
The end of the State has been differently stated by different 
philosophers and theorists of the West from ancient times to 
the present day. To take only a few examples To Plato and 
Aristotle 316 the end of the State was good life for the citizens. 
But it is not very easy to say what is meant by the good life. 
Bluntschli in ‘Theory of the State’ (Oxford, 1885 ) Book V 
Chap. IV p. 300 formulates the proper and direct end of the 
State to be ‘ the development of the national capacities, the 
perfection of the national life and finally its completion ’, 
provided, of course, that the process of moral and political 
development shall not be opposed to the destiny of humanity. 
This definition is not easy to grasp. There is no agreement as 
to what is the destiny of humanity and the concepts of nation 
and national life are hardly older than a few centuries even 
in Europe. For ‘ nation ’ one may substitute the word ‘ country ’ 
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or ‘ kingdom \ Then it may be of some application to India. It 
is impossible to define the end of the State in a single word or 
in a few words. This question about the end of the State has 
been partly answered already when speaking of the ideals of 
kingship. At the risk of some repetition a reply to the above 
question may be given in the following words. The authors 
on Dharmasastra had a very low estimate of human nature, 
they believed that ordinarily men were depraved, that it was 
difficult to find a man pure by nature and that men were kept 
in the straight path by the fear of punishment ( Manu VII. 22 = 
Santi 3 ' 6 ' 1 15. 34). Yaj. I. 361 requires the king to punish and 
bring to the proper path castes and guilds when they swerve 
from their dharma. Kara. (II. 40 and 42-43) says the same 
thing and adds that in the absence of danda the world will 
revert to the state of m&tsya-nyaya (the strong devouring the 
weak ). Sukra I. 23 says the same thing. The ancient writers 
did not rely on the natural moral impulses of man and on his 
will to do the right thing. The same ideas are expressed by 
some Western writers on law and politics. ‘ A herd of wolves 
is quieter and more at one than so many men, unless they all 
had one reason in them or have one power over them ’ says 
Jeremy Taylor. Salmond ( Jurisprudence p. 65 ) states ‘man is 
by nature a fighting animal and force is the ultima ratio not of 
kings alone but of all mankind ’. We must distinguish between 
immediate or proximate ends and the ultimate end. The 
ultimate end or goal of most of our philosophy was moksa 
(release or liberation from the ever-recurring cycle of births 
and deaths and from the miseries and suffering of life ). The 
same was the ultimate goal of rajadhanna. But the proximate 
goal of the State in India was to create such conditions and 


316 a. us'f yunn ii fsVr fk fk uViha 

HSR*« sui% 15. 34 ; ^ sfierepfigiT sunt i 

imw erpgfffkk umuk n wm. n. 42.: 

fffWud'JXT Hxq; I |j *5 I. 23, This conception bears striking resemblance to lh 0 
words of Machiavelli in 1 Discourses 'I. 3 quoted by H. Butterfield in 1 State, 
craft of Machiavelli' (1940) p. Ill 'Those who have discussed the problems of 
civic life demonstrate-and history is full of examples to confirm the fact-that 
whoever organizes a state and arranges laws for the government of it must 
presuppose that all men are wicked and that they will not fail to show their 
natural depravity whenever they have a clear opportunity, though possibly 
it may be concealed for a while . 
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environments as would enable all men to live in peace and 
happiness, to pursue their avocations, to follow their own 
customs and usages and their 4 svadharma ’, to enjoy without 
interference the fruits of their labour and the property acquired 
by them. The king was the divinely provided instrument to 
create the conditions of peace, order and happiness. If the 
king impartially exercises the power of darida over all, whether 
his own son or enemy, in proportion to their guilt, he secures 
this world and the next for himself and the people ; the king’s 
scrupulous performance of his own duties leads him and his 
people to heaven. The task of the State (or the king who represent¬ 
ed the State) was to repress by the threat and use of force any 
violation of the rights of personal freedom and property, 
to enforce the practice of people’s own traditional customs 
and usages and to take serious care of virtues and dharma. 
These were the sentiments of Kautilya himself (III. 1. ). m 
At the very threshold of his work he remarks 4 therefore the 
king should not allow people to swerve from or fail in their 
duties (dharma); for whoever holds fast by his dharma, 
observes the rules laid down for aryats and those of castes and 
asramas (the stages of life) will be happy in this world and 
tho next. The members of society consisting of four castes and 
having four asramas when guarded by the king with dandu 
will abide by their respective paths, being devoted adherents of 
their respective duties and avocations ’. 

Both Kain. I. 13 and Sukru 1. 67 state 8,? that a king 
following the path of righteousness confers upon himself and 
his subjects the group of three viz. the three purusarthaa of 
dharma, artha and kama ; if he acts otherwise he certainly ruins 
(himself and the people). The same doctrine is inculcated by 
other works, such as Santi 85. 2, Markandeya 27. 29-30. 318 


.116 b. <cr?f: ST3TT utfer » ... ft Fjfat 

=9 wfir rrgrr ^ wf gen n sect's^ in. i; 

nan 5T i ft for 3s w s^epSer it 

inj%: frenr»TTWTftsift: t ft ri%?r> Frren *r winter« i. 3, 

last two verses; alspr rrju ufttr: i wtrit 

wig ii qft&CT I. 4, last verse. 

317. Fvivvfwr ^vftrTrfTnmfq- vsm i ftranforfrrem rer » 

I. 13 and gw I. 67. 

318. sofa*? * wftftr rrtrrwm: t irrv g# for <rr$w w 

II 27. 29. 



YYAYAHARA 

(law AND ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE) 

CHAPTER XI 

That to administer justice impartially and to punish the 
guilty were among the prime functions of the sovereign has been 
stated above (p. 57). The king was deemed to be the fountain (i.e. 
the distributor) of justice. Kautilya 323 (1.19) prescribes that the 
king was to look into the disputes of citizens and country people 
in the 2nd part of the day ( divided into eight parts). Manu 
(VDI. 1-3) states that the king desirous of looking into the 
disputes of people should enter the nabha (the hall of justice ) 
accompanied by brahmanas, ministers and should there decide 
every day the causes of litigants. Sukra IV. 5-45 is the same 
as Manu VD1. 1, Vas. 16-2, Sankha-Likhita, Yaj. I. 327 and II. J, 
VisnuDh. S. III. 72, Nar. (1. 2 ), Sukra IV. 5-5, Manasollasa II. 
20, verse 1243 state that the administration of justice was the 
personal concern of the king. The Mit. on Yaj. IJ. I says that 
protecting the subjects is the highest duty of a king and that that 
duty cannot be discharged without eradicating and punishing 
the wicked, which latter roquires that the king should administer 
justice ( vyavaharadarsana). Medhatithi on Manu VIII. 1 also 
says that protection consists in the removal of troubles, Becular 
and spiritual ( adrsta). Manu VIII. 12 and 14 ( = Nar. HI. 8-9 
p. 42) personifies the administration of justice as Dharma 
incarnate by representing that when justice is administered the 
dart of adharma or falsehood by which dharma is pierced is 
taken out from the body of Dharma. Yaj. (I. 359-360 ) declares 
that the impartial administration of justice yields the same 
rewards as solemn vedic sacrifices do. In this way administra¬ 
tion of justice was held to be a very sacred duty, Manu VUI. 
128 ( = Vrddha-Harita VD. 194) declares that a king who 
punishes those that do not deserve to be punished and who does 
not punish those that deserve punishment incurs great obloquy 
and goes to hell. Vas. ( 19-40-43 ) prescribes one day’s fast for 
the king and three days’ fast for the purohita when the king 
lets off those that deserve punishment and three days’ fast for 
the king and the krcchra penance for the purohita when the king 


323. frffr <nT a» mr q T*t gmrhSr qgvg; i y). 1. 19 . 
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punishes the innocent. The Mahabharata 324 (Anusasana 6-38 
and chap. 70) andRamayana say that if a king intent on pleasures 
does not show himself to litigants who approach him for deci¬ 
sion, he would suffer like king Nrga. The Sukranltisara (1Y. 5-8) 
also says the same thing. In the Ramayana (VII. 53-54) king 
Nrga is said to have been cursed to become a chameleon for a 
long period by two brahmanas who had a dispute about the 
ownership of a cow and could not see the king for many days. 
Megasthenes ( Frag. XXVII. pp. 70-71) says ‘ the king remains 
the whole day in court without allowing the business to be 
interrupted.' Kaut. 325 (I. 19 ) gives the advice that, when in 
court, the king should not cause petitioners or litigants to wait 
long at the door, for when a king makes himself inaccessible, 
those who are near him create confusion about what should or 
should not be done, whereby the king engenders disaffection 
among his subjects and makes himself a prey to his foes. The 
king’s court 326 of justice was called dharmasthuna (Sahkha- 
Likhita), dharmusam (Narada I. 34, Manu VUI. 23, Sukra 
IV. 5-46 ) or dluirrnadhikarana ( Katyayana and Sukra IV. 5-44 )• 
‘ The place where the decision of the truth of the plaint (lit. 
the cause or root of dispute ) is carried on by a consideration of 
the rules of the sacred law is called the dharmadhilcarana (the 
Hall of Justice )’—says Katyayana. Kalidasa ( Sakuntala V) and 
Bhavabhuti ( Uttararamcarita 1.) employ the word dharmasana- 

The authors of smrtis believed that there was a golden age 
or era of perfect virtue in the dim past, when men were bent 
only on right conduct, that later ages saw the advent of sinful 
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promptings, that therefore regulation of life by the learned and 
the king came into vogue ( compare Gaut. VIII. 1 ). Manu I. 
81-82 (= SantipaTva 231. 23-24) state that in the Krta age 
dharma prevailed in its perfection, there was no advent of 
adharma among men then and that in each of the three succeed¬ 
ing yugas dharma declined progressively by the introduction of 
theft, falsehood and deceit. The Santiparva ( 59. 13 ff) narrates 
that in the Krta age there was no king and no punishment, that 
gradually kama (lust) and raga (passion) began to wield 
sway and dharma dwindled away. This belief in an ideal or 
perfect past was universal and was probably depicted in order 
to induce men to rise higher and higher in goodness and virtue 
and to make them submit easily to the discipline of government 
and the priestly requirements. This ideal description of the 
past is often found associated with the picture of anarchy that 
reigned in the dim past which was retrieved from hoTrors by 
the creation of the kingly office (vide pp. 30-34 above ). These 
diametrically opposite views of the past contained in the same 
works (such as Manu and the Mahabharata ) probably owe their 
origin to the desire of the WTiterB to make the common people 
submit to the absolute rule of kings. Almost all works even from 
the Rgveda (X. 10. 10 ) downwards believe in the progressive 
deterioration of religion and morals. A state of anarchy is 
visualised in a few works only for the purpose of glorifying the 
great usefulness of the institution of kingship. Nar. I. 1 states 327 
' when people were solely bent on dharma and were truthful, 
there existed neither administration of law and justice nor 
hatred nor jealousy. When dharma declined ( or disappeared) 
among men, administration of law and justice came to be 
introduced and the king was declared to be the decider of 
disputes and the chastiser ( of the guilty ) ’. Br. also (S. B. E. 33 
p. 277 ) says 1 In bygone ages men were pre-eminently virtuouR 
and free from cruel tendencies; now that men are overwhelmed 
by greed and hatred, judicial procedure has to be declared ’. 

The idea of Dharma took the place of the very ancient 
conception of rta. In the Rgveda rta denotes the supreme 


327,^ v7l*niRi: SWT 1 SfT jvt soft 

mm: i w sgwmt «wrm mnfft t 3m <3 'vvswrvif *rro sprout ti 
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JWfliintSlf?. q. by II p. 1, wr.if. p. •S. Compare Plato in • Laws’ (Book 

IV p. 485 of the Random House edition) 'There is a tradition of the happy 
life of mankind in days when all things were spontaneous and abundant'. 
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transcendental law or the cosmic order by which the universe 
and even the gods are governed and which is intimately con¬ 
nected with sacrifice. Vide Rg. I. 68. 2, I. 105. 12, I. 136. 2, 
I. 142. 7, 1.164. 11, II. 28. 4, IV. 23. 8-10 (in which the word rta 
occurs ten times), X. 190. 1. On the relation of rta and law 
Berolzheimer in his ‘ The world’s legal philosophies ’ (translated 
by Jastrow, New York, 1929) says: “closely connected with the 
religious and philosophical views of the Aryans are certain 
fundamental positions in regard to the philosophy of law which 
in turn became the antecedents of later legal and ethical 
developments among the Greeks and Romans. Foremost among 
these philosophical conceptions is ‘ rita ’, which is at once the 
organized principle of the universe and the divine ordering of 
earthly life; as the former it regulates the appearance of the 
sun and the moon, of day and night and embodies the un¬ 
changeable principle that pervades the succession of phenomena; 
as the latter it is affiliated with purpose and human benefit 
and is exemplified in the flow of the rivers which fertilize the 
fields; in the cattle useful to men; in the institutions of 
marriage, of the monarchical state, of the patriarchal home ; 
and in man’s sense of responsibility for his sins. The derivative 
conceptions of ‘ vrata ’, 4 dharma ’, ‘ dhama ’, 4 svadha ’ represent 
special aspects of ‘rita’; thus 4 vrata ’ refers to any specialized 
embodied 4 rita ’; while 1 dharma ’ refers specifically to the 
moral function of rewarding good and punishing evil ’’ 
( pp. 37-38 ). Vide Prof. V. M. Apte's paper or 4 Rta ’ in the 
Rgveda (pp. 55-60 of the Silver Jubilee Volume of the Annals of 
the B. O. R. Institute ) in which he tries to prove that rta means 
primarily 4 the belt of the Zodiac ’. 


The word vyavahara is used in several senses in the nutras and 
smrtis. One meaning of vyavahara is 4 transaction or dealing ’ 
as in Udyogaparva 37. 30 quoted above ( on p. 207 ) or in Ap. Dh. 
S. II. 7-16T7,1. 6-20.11 and 16. It also means 4 a dispute, a law¬ 
suit’ in Santi 69-28, Manu VHI. 1., Vas. 16-1, Yaj. II. 1., Visnu 
Dh. S. III. 72, Nar. I. 1 and 2, Sukra IV. 5-5. A third sense is 
, 4 legal capacity to enter into transactions ’ (as in Gaut, X. 48, 
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Van. 16-8, Sankha-Likhita (raksed raja baianam dhananyaprapta- 
vyavaharfh)Sm &c. quoted in V. R. p. 599 ). A fourth but a rare 
sense is * the means of deciding a matter ’ ( as in Gaut. XI. 19 
1 tasya vyavaKdro vedo dharmasastranyangani &c.). In this 
chapter the word vyavahara is taken to mean 4 law-suit or 
dispute in a court ’ and 4 legal procedure This sense is very 
ancient. In the Delhi-Topra Pillar Edict No. 1 of Asoka 
(Corpus 1.1. vol. I. p. 123) we have the word 4 viyohalasamata ’ 

(vyavaharasamata ) and the word 4 vyavaharavidhi' occurs in 
KhaTavela’s Hathigumpha Inscription ( E. I. vol. XX. p. 79 ). 
A * voharika-mahamatta ’ (vyavaharika-mahamatra, minister of 
justice ) occurs in the Mahavagga, I. 40. 3 and Chullavagga VI. 
4-9). In the medieval digests, both law and procedure are 
sometimes dealt with in one book as in the Vyavahara-nirnaya 
of Varadaraja and the Vyavah&ra-mayukha; sometimes the titles 
of law are treated of in one work and judicial procedure in another. 
For example, Candesvara composed the Vivadaratnakara (on titles 
of law) and Vyavahararatnakara ( on judicial procedure ). The 
word vyavahara is restricted in some works to judicial procedure 
alone (as in the Vyavaharamatrka of Jlmutavahana and the 
Vyavaharatattva of Raghunandana). The word rivada which 
means 4 dispute ’ is often used as a synonym for vyavahara in 
the sense of law-suit or legal procedure or both. In Ap. Dh. 
S. II. 11-29-5 and in N&r. L 5 rivada means ‘law-suit’. In the 
Vivadacandra of Misarumisra and the VivSdatandava of 
Kamalakara both law and judicial procedure are treated of. 
Yaj. (II. 8 and 305) appears to distinguish between nvada 
(law-suit) and vyamhara (judicial procedure). 

The word 4 vyamhara ’ is defined by several smrtis and com¬ 
mentators. Katyayana gives two definitions, one based on 
etymology and referring principally to procedure and the other 
giving the conventional sense having in view a dispute. “ The 
( upasftrga) vi is employed in the sense of 4 various ’, 4 am ’ in the 
sense of 4 doubt 4 hara ’ means 4 removing ’; vyavahara is so 
called because of its removing various doubts ” (quoted by V. M, 
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p. 283, Par. M. III. p. 7 and Kulluka on Manu VIII. 1 ). XOa This 
definition places the administration of justice on a high plane- 
The purpose of all branches of Indian philosophy is the quest 
of Truth or Reality. The purpose of legal procedure is, according 
to Kat., the same viz. to find out the truth when there is a 
dispute. But there are some points of difference. The philosopher 
may take his own time in his search for truth; but justice has 
to be done as quickly as possible. Further, legal procedure has 
its own method and limitations in finding out the truth, that is, 
it depends on oral and documentary evidence, while a philoso¬ 
pher’s quest of truth may be purely intellectual and subjective. 
Another definition is: ‘ When the ramifications of right conduct, 
that are together called dharma and that can be established 
with efforts (of various kinds such as truthful speech &c.), 
have been violated, the dispute (in a court between parties) 
which springs from what is sought to be proved (such as a debt), 
is said to be vyavahara ’. Harlta gives an easier definition: ‘ that 
is declared to be vyavahara where the attainment of one’s wealth 
(taken away by another) and the avoidance of the dharmas of 
others ( such as those of heretics) are secured with (the help of) 
the means of proof’ (quoted by the Sm. C. H p. 1). The Mit. 
( on Yaj. H. 1) defines vyavahara as ‘ averment (about a matter) 
as related to oneself in opposition to another ’. Sukra IV. 5. 4 
gives another definition. The Vyavaharamayukha gives a much 
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more elaborate definition (vide text p. 1 and notes pp. 3-4 of 
my ed.). 

A vyamharapada 328 means ‘ the topic or subject matter of 
litigation or dispute It is the same thing as ‘ vivadapada ’ 
which word occurs also in Kaut. (III.‘16 p. 191 and IV. 7 p. 218) 
and in Nar. ( dattapradanika 1, ahhyupetyasusrusa 1). Manu 
VIII. 8 shows that ‘ jxida' means ‘ dhana Yaj. II. 5 defines it 
as ‘ If a person, who is set at naught by others in a manner 
that is opposed to the rules of smrti and to good usage or 
conventions, informs the king (or his judge), that is a 
vyamharapada ’. From very ancient times eighteen vyava- 
harapadas have been enumerated. The underlying idea is that 
most of the disputes between men can be classified under 18 
heads. Even Manu (VH1. 8 ) was conscious of the fact that the 
enumeration of 18 vyavaharapadaB was a matter of a convenient 
arrangement and that the number 18 did not embrace all 
disputes whatever but only the largest number of disputes and 
the most important among them. Medhatithi and Kulluka 
make this position quite clear. 329 

There is some difference about the number and nomen¬ 
clature of the vyavaharapadas among Manu and other writers 
of smrtis. The following table will give some idea of the 
divergence as to nomenclature and the sequence in which they 
are treated of. All do not mention them in the same order as in 
Manu VIII. 4-7. For example, the order in Yaj. is rnadana, 
upanidhi, d&yavibh&ga, slma-vivada, svamipalavivada, asvami- 
vikraya &c. Yaj. does not enumerate all of them in one place 
as Manu and Narada do. 
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It will be noticed that Yaj. omits the duties of huBband and 
wife from the 18 topics of vyavahara as he had already dealt 
with them in his section on acara, adds abhyupetydinsmsa and 
praklryaka ( miscellaneous wrongs ) and splits krayavikrayanu- 
saya into two and thus gives 20 topics. Narada (1.16-19 ) has 
the same 15 topics as those of Manu (in some cases under 
slightly different names), omits svamipalavivada, steya and 
strisangrahana, adds abhy upetyasusrusa and another topic viz. 
praklrnaka and splits krayavikrayanusaya into two, viz. IcrUanu- 
sayu and mkriyusampradatut. He includes deya under mluisa (sahasa 
verse 21) and also in what is an appendix. Brhaspati as quoted 
in tho Smrti-candrika ( vyavahara p. 9) names the 18 vyava¬ 
harapadas and adds praklrnaka. Kautilya also adds praklrnaka 
and omits ‘ steya ’ under his dliarmasthiya section, though he 
deals with theft elsewhere ( as in IV. 8 and 11 ). It is not to bo 
supposed that the 18 topics were first started by the Manusmrti. 
Gaut. XII. 1 mentions vakpariisya and daydaparusya, treats of 
some of the topics without specifying the technical names e. g. 
he refers to the subjects of sangrahana (in XU. 2-3 ), of theft 
(XII. 12-13), of svamipalavivada (in XII. 16 If), of rnadana 
(in XII. 26-33), of nidhi (in XII. 39), of dayavibliaga (in XXVIII). 
Similarly tho Ap. Dh, S. speaks in scattered places of some of 
the topics of vyavahara such as murder (i, e. « ahum ) in I. 9. 24, 
of adultery in I. 9. 25.1-2 and 1.10. 28. 15-20, U, 10. 26. 18 ff, 
theft in 1. 9. 25. 4-11, dayavibliaga in H 6. 14, vakparusya in 
II. 10. 27. 14. Vas. also mentions the word dayavibliaga (in 
XVII. 40) and sets out rules about it and about means of proof 
( XVI. 13-15 ), about rrtadana (XVI. 31), about the twelve kinds 
of sons (XVJ1. 12-39). The Band. Dh. hi. (]].. 2. 8) employs 
the word dayavibliaga and gives several rules on that subject. 
Thus some at least out of the eighteen vyavaharapadas ( such as 
vakparusya, dandaparusya, dayabhaga, steya) were distinctly 
recognized centuries before the present Manusmrti was composed. 
Sometvara in ManasollUsa (II. 20. verses 1265-1273)enumerates 22 
vyavaharapadas, by splitting dattasyanapakarma into two as 
dalta and dattapahumka, adds svamiblirtyavivada after svami¬ 
palavivada, counts krayavikrayanusaya as two and dyuta- 
samahvaya as two distinct topics. 

The definition of vyavaharapula in Yaj. IL 5 (= Sukra IV 
5. 68 ) viz. ‘ if a person informs or complains to the king ’ 
(avedayati ced rujile ) conveys that vyavaharapada means and 
includes only those disputes that are started or brought before 
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the Court at the instance of the parties. Manu VIII. 43 pres¬ 
cribes that neither the king nor his officers should start a 
dispute (i. e. a legal proceeding ), nor should he sit silent upon 
(hush up) a matter which has been brought before him by 
another (i. e. by a party). Gaut. XIII. 27 lays down that a 
party Bhould humbly approach a judge with his complaint. 
Katyayana (27) states: ‘The king ^ should not, through influence 
or through greed of money, take upon himself the disputes of 
men, when they do not themselves want to contend (in a court)’. 
Manasollasa II. 20 verse 1274 and Sukra IV. 5. 69 say the same. 
There must have always been several matters, of which nobody 
might complain and which the king might have to look into 
suo main. Manu after dealing with the 18 vyavaharapadas (in 
VIII. 1 to IX. 251) requires the king (in IX. 252-253 ) to make 
efforts to destroy kantakas (thorns, harmful persons) and 
dilates upon many aspects of liis activities in this respect. 
Narada relegates all matters in which the king took action 
xmo main to a separate topic, prakirnaka, about which he says 
‘ under prakirnaka are comprised lawsuits depending on the 
king (i. e. on the king’s own action ) such as transgressions of 
the king’s commandments and obedience to his injunctions, 
grants of towns, dissensions among the constituent elements (such 
as ministers) of the State, the dutios and breaches there of among 
heretics, followers of the veda, corporations ( of merchants ) and 
groups, dispute between f ather and son, neglect of prescribed 
penances, abstraction of gifts made to worthy persons, the 
wrath of hermits, sinful confusion of castes and the rules 
regarding their maintenance and (in short) whatever ( matter) 
lias been omitted in the preceding (vyavaharapadas)—these are 
treated under prakirnaka’. 331 Brhaspati defines prakirnaka in 


330. si trari g srrsn** usreftysi *r §st: t nry smutwr smwmmwrr^- 
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(Continued on the next page) 
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the same way as Narada, Kautilya deak with the vyavahara- 
padas in his Dharmasthiya (IH) section and in the Kantaka- 
dodhana section (IV) speaks of matters that are similarly dealt 
with by officers called pradeqtrs (who correspond to coroners 
and police magistrates of modern timeB ), while matters falling 
under the dharmasthiya section (viz. the vyavaharapadas ) were 
disposed off by judges ( called dharmusthas ). Kantaka means 
in Kautilya as in Mann IX, 252 4 harmful persons The chief 
matters that fell within the purview of the kantakasodhana 
(removal or punishment of harmful persons) officers or courts 
were : Artisans like blacksmiths and carpenters were generally 
to work in guilds and receive from people materials for working 
them up; if they caused unreasonable delay in handing back 
finished articles, they were to receive one-fourth less than the 
proper wages and were to be fined twice the amount of wages ; 
similar provisions are made for loss of wages and fines for 
weavers who do not increase the weight of cloth ( cotton, linen, 
silk or woollen ) woven up to the usual standard: washermen 
were to wash clothes on wooden planks or smooth stones, but 
if they washed them elsewhere, they were to pay compensation 
for loss caused and a fine of 6 turns ; they were to be fined 
twelve panas for the sale, pledge or hiring out of other’s 
clothes; they were also to be fined for keeping clothes with 
them beyond the time ordinarily required; for washing the 
best garments, garments of middling quality and inferior 
garments the wages were respectively one pana, I and i ; trust¬ 
worthy persons and experts were to decide disputes about'colour 
and wages; similar rules apply to tailors; goldsmiths, who 


( Continued from the last page ) 

In an interesting paper contributed to the Sir Denison’ Ross volume of 
papers pp, 234-240 Dr. V. Ragbavan describes a work called 1 Vaisvavamsa- 
sudbakara' composed by Kolicala Mallinatha, the renowned commentator 
of the five classical Sanskrit Katyas. This work is the report or decision 
given by a commission presided over by Mallinatha appointed to settle a 
dispute (which in these days might be called a caste question not cognisable 

;;:'“7'; bt v ar “ e in tbe . times of Devari > a 

(1422-1466 A. D.). \ a,syas were given a license to trade in the '4 cities 
and 108 shrines of the realm ; certain subcastes like the Komatis cla'imed to 
be vaisyas and this privilege also. Mallinatha decides after a 3Qarchin „ 
examination of authorities that the words vaisya, vaaik, nagara uruia trfva 
jat.ya are synonyms, that Komatis, who were styled vijitis by 'their 
rtvals, were vaisyas and entitled to all the privileges of vaubJ Th is 
decision would come under either <nwT*a ... fibnhr: or ' 
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without informing (government officers) purchased from un¬ 
clean hands (i. e. from menial servants or slaves) without 
changing the form of the article or after changing the form, 
or purchased from a thief were to be fined respectively 12, 24 
or 48 panas ; for stealing one ( gold) masaka ( one-sixteenth of 
a suvarna ) from off a suvarna, the gold-smith was to be fined two 
hundred panas and for stealing one masaka out of a silver 
dharana there was a fine of twelve panas ; fines are provided for 
loss of weight ( beyond the recognised standard) in the case of 
working up copper, lead, brass, bell-metal, tin into vessels and 
articles; for manufacturing a counterfeit coin, for accepting it or 
passing it off to another the fine was a thousand panas and for 
entering a counterfeit coin in the royal treasury the punishment 
was death; a physician, who undertook the medical treatment 
of a patient without informing (government officers) of the 
dangerous nature of the disease, was to be punished with the 
first amercement if the patient died and with the middling fine 
if the patient died through the carelessness of the physician and 
if the patient suffered some vital injury,the matter was to be dealt 
with as assault (dandaparusya); musicians and actors shall 
stay in one place during the rainy season and shall avoid taking 
excessive gifts or indulging in excessive praise of one patron ; 
for violating this rule the fine was twelve panas. The same 
rules apply to those who show dumb plays and to other mendi¬ 
cants, the latter receiving as many lashes as the fine imposed 
in similar cases on others. In IV. 2 Kautilya prescribes fines 
against merchants that use false measures, weights and 
balances; that sell timber, iron, jewels, ropes, clothes mis¬ 
representing them as superior when they are inferior; that 
conspire to prevent the sale of merchandise; that cause adultera¬ 
tion of grains, oils, salt, medicines &c.; that raise the prices 
beyond those fixed by the superintendent of commerce for local 
commodities and for foreign produce. In IV. 3 Kaut. provides 
for measures against such calamities as fire, floods, pestilen¬ 
tial diseases, famine, rats, tigers, serpents and prescribes a fine 
of twelve panas for catching or injuring cats and mongooses 
employed to destroy rats. In IV. 4 Kaut. prescribes the measures 
that the officer called samahartr has to take to protect the 
subjects against those who prey upon the people secretly by 
employing foul means. He has to employ spies under various 
disguises to find out the honesty or corruption of officers in 
the villages, of superintendents, of judges, of magistrates 
and witnesses and the punishment in these cases is generally 
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banishment. Kautilya IV. 5 deals with the detection of young 
men inclined to robbery and adultery by the employment of spies 
and agents provocateurs in the guise of ascetics and persons reput¬ 
ed to possess miraculous powers. The Kautillya IV. 6 and 7 respec¬ 
tively describe the seizure of criminals on suspicion or in the 
very act itself and examination in cases of sudden death. Kaut. 
IV. 8 speaks of questioning in the presence of the wronged 
party of the witnesses of the accused, whether they are his 
relatives or total strangers, as regards the country, the caste, 
the family, the name, occupation, property, friends and 
residence of the accused and of the application of torture to the 
accused to elicit an admission of guilt. It is said that torture 
is to be applied only in the case of those whose guilt is believed 
to be established piimi fade (aptadosam karma karayet) , that 
torture is not to be employed when the accused is guilty of a 
minor offence, is under age, old or diseased, is under the 
influence of intoxicants, or is a lunatic, or is overwhelmed by 
hunger or thirst or fatigue due to a journey, or has eaten to 
excess or is suffering from indigestion or is weak, nor is it to be 
employed in the case of a pregnant woman or a woman who 
was delivered of a child within a month; and in the case of 
other women only half the torture prescribed for males or only 
the asking of questions is to be employed. Learned brahroanas 
and ascetics (when accused) are to l>e subjected to espionage 
only. Those who violate these rules or incite others to do so 
and those who are guilty of causing the death of an accused by 
torture are to be punished with the highest amercement. Four 
kinds of torture were employed in the case of complaints about 
wrongs viz. six dandas, seven whippings, two kinds of suspen¬ 
sion, and (fourthly ) water-tube {i. e. injecting salt water in the 
nose from a tube). 332 In this chapter Kaut. states that one who 

332. The exact meaning of the four kinds of torture is not clear. 
Prof. V. It. Dikshitar in • Hindu Administrative Institutions ' pp. 237-247 
tries very hard to establish that Kaut. recommends no torture in any case 
that ■ vakyannyoga 1 means 'pronouncing of guilt by the jury’ an d karntunu- 
yoga means 'judgment of the Chief Justice'. Though the learned 
ITofessor's attempt to exculpate Kautilya may be due to laudable motives, 
the words of Kautilya arc too clear to admit of any other interpretation than 
the one given above. If one dispassionately considers the fact that no karma 
was allowed to be employed in the case of the weak, the diseased, old men 
&c,, that in the case of women 'ardhakarma' alone was allowed, that a heavy 
fine was imposed for causing death by karma { karma, id vylpidcmcna ) 

{ Continued on the next page) 
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charges an innocent man with being a thief or who conceals a 
thief is to be punished like a thief and that even one who is 
not a thief may for fear of torture admit that he is a thief, as 
Mandavya did, Kaut. in IV. 9 prescribes that the mmaharlr 
and pradest rs should exercise control over all superintendents 
of the various State departments and their subordinates, that 
those who steal or seize valuable articles or jewels from State 
mines or manufactories should be simply sentenced to death, 
prescribes various fines and punishments for stealing or re¬ 
moving by force articles of different prices from the State 
granaries and store-houses, provides punishment for judges 
that threaten, browbeat, send out or unjustly silence or abuse 
litigants or that do not ask proper questions or ask improper 
questions, that cause unnecessary delay, unjustly rehear causes 
that have been heard or disposed of, and provides heavy punish- 


( Continued from the last page) 

l hat Mandavya, though really not a thief, declared that he was so through 
the fear of the torments of karma (karmakle'sabhayat ), that in the four 
karmas we find suspension and water-tube and that immediately after the 
words * karma kurayct ' wc get the rule that in all crimes the brabmana 
was not to be subjected to bodily pain, it will have to be admitted that 
‘ karma ' in this chapter of the Arthasastra means 1 torture One fails to 
see what 1 ardhakarraa ’ in the case of women will mean if 1 karma ’ signifies 
only the judgment of the chief justice or why Mandavya should have 
confessed theft through fear of ‘ karmaklesa And one need not feel 
apologetic if Kautilya recommends torture in certain well-defined cases. 
Torture was an essential part in the Homan Criminal Procedure and Augustus 
had issued an edict about it. Vide Stephens’ ‘ History of English Criminal 
Law ’ vol. I. pp, 47-49. Torture by the police and third-degree methods 
are not unknown in the 20th century in the West ( even apart from the latest 
German methods) or in India, though they are not expressly mentioned in 
any text-book or Act as allowable. Vide Harry E. Barnes’ ‘ Story of Punish¬ 
ment ’ pp. 10-15 for various kinds of tortures employed in the West for 
several centuries and third-degree methods (pp. 15-24 ), which he asserts are 
even now in almost universal use by the Police Department in the U. S. A. 
The story of Mandavya who though not a thief was held to be a thief, 
because he. owing to his vow of silence, did not reply when questioned and 
near whom was found the booty stolen and who was impaled, is found in 
Adi. 63. 92-93 (cr. ed. chap. 57), Adi. 107-108 (cr. ed. chap. 101), 
Anusasana IS. 46-50 and ia Nar, (I. 42) and Br. quoted by Apararka (p, 599). 

vfcr: > sm'uuvgsv wvnrm: grrjnrsn: u snr% 

63. 92-93. Kaut. IV. 8 appears to have had a different version of the story 
before him. The Markandeyapurana chap. 16 has the story of Animandavya. 
The story of Mandavya was a leading case, it appears, in criminal law. The 
Mrcchakatika (Act XX, 36) appears to refer to torture. 
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ments for releasing persons jailed or for rape on a woman in a 
lock-up. Kaut. IV. 10 prescribes alternative punishments of fines 
in lieu of the cutting off of fingers or mutilation of limbs for 
several offences such as theft or assault, abuse and defamation 
or showing contempt to the king by riding his horse or other 
conveyance or fabricating royal orders, prescribes death for 
selling human flesh, simple death or highest amercement for 
stealing images of gods or animals, for abducting human beings 
or for wrongfully seizing fields, houses, gold, gold coins, jewels 
and crops. Death with or without torture is provided for in 
Kaut. IV. 11 for murdering a man in a quarrel (but when the 
wounded man dies a fortnight or a month after the quarrel, 
highest fine or fine of five hundred jxtrn .s and the expenses of 
medical treatment); different kinds of punishments are provided 
for wounding with a weapon, impalement for causing violent 
death of men and women, burning alive for those who aim at 
securing the kingdom or force entrance into the royal harem 
or incite wild tribes or enemies or instigate disaffection in the 


capital or country or army, drowning ( or solitary confinement 
in a dark room, acc. to another reading) for a brahmana 
offender of this sort, cutting of tongue for insulting or abuse of 
parents or a teacher or an ascetic, drowning for one destroying 
the dam of a tank or for a poisoner or for a woman murdering 
a man, tearing to death by bulls for a woman who murders her 
husband or child or her elders or administers poison or sets fire. 
Kaut. adds that the punishment of death with torture has been 
prescribed by ancient smrti-writers, but that it is proper to order 
simple death in cases of offences in which no cruelty enters. 
Kaut. IV. 12 starts by declaring that no man shall have sexual 
intercourse with a woman (not his wife) against her will 
prescribes different punishments for forcible sexual intercourse 
with an immature girl or a girl that lias attained maturity of 
the same caste, or of a different caste, provides that for inter¬ 
course with a willing maiden the fine will be 54 panas for the 
man and 27 for the maiden, further provides that it is no 
offence for a man of the same caste to have intercourse with •, 
maiden who has not been got married for three years after the 
appearance of menses, provides fines for deceitfulness in subBtitnt 
mg one girl at marriage while showing another before provides 
that ,f a woman whose husband is gone abroad ’ commits 
adultery a relative or servant of the husband may keen her 
under restraint and that if the husband on his return Wives 
the woman her paramour may not be proceeded against! 
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but if he does not condone, the nose and ears of the woman 
may be cut off and the paramour should be sentenced to death. 
Kaut. IV. 13 provides punishment for brahmanas eating or 
drinking what is forbidden to them and varying fines for 
administering forbidden food or drink to members of the four 
varnas, provides fines for house-trespass and lurking house-tres¬ 
pass by night, provides punishments for witchcraft, provides 
burning alive in a vessel for adultery with the queen and other 
punishments for adultery with women of the several castes, 
whether guarded or unguarded, prescribes a fine of 24 panas for 
adultery with a nun. 

The above is a meagre summary of Kautilya’s section on 
kantakasodhana. Kautilya is encyclopaedic on this subject as on 
several others. The number of offences dealt with by him is very 
large and his treatment in some respects compares favourably 
with such modern criminal codes as the Indian Penal Code. 
Many of the provisions contained in Kaut. IV are found in Yaj. 
(II. 273-304), in Narada (in prakirnaka and elsewhere) and 
also in Manu (e. g. VIII 365-368 about rape or adultery, 
VIII. 396-97 about washermen and weavers, IX. 225-226 about 
musicians and dancers, IX. 231-232, IX. 261-267 ). Why Kaut. 
treats of several offences under kantakasodhana and not under the 
dharmasthlya section, it is somewhat difficult to say. It is probable 
that he included under dharmastbiya only those complaints or 
actions that were fought out between the parties, even though 
many of the wrongs complained of under vakparusya, danda- 
parusya, sangrahaua and steya were criminal and the same 
as those treated of in the section on kantakasodhana. In wrongs 
dealt with in the kantakasodhana section it was the king or king’s 
officers who themselves brought up the offenders for punishment 
and the offences were viewed not as mere private matters, but 
as matters in which the State was concerned for the eradication 
of crime in general. Kautilya in III. 20 speaks of pmkirtial<a 
but therein he seems to include some miscellaneous matters 
like non-return of borrowed articles or deposits (at the proper 
time and place), evading payment of ferry tax under the 
pretence of being a brahmana, connection with a public woman 
kept by another, misappropriating revenue collected as agent 
for a householder, a candala’s touching an Arya woman, invit¬ 
ing for dinner in honour of Gods and Manes Buddhist or 
Ajlvaka or Sudra mendicants, abandonment of parents, child, 
wife or husband, brother or sister, teacher or pupil (when not 
33 
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guilty of a grave sin ), wrongful confinement of a person &c. 
Kautilya does not apparently include under prakirnaka all 
matters in which the king acts suo motu as Nar., Br. and Kat- 
do but includes these latter under kantakasodhana. He, how¬ 
ever, states here and there (IV. 1 and 13) that the matters dealt 
with under kantakasodhana are quite analogous to those under 
such titles as dandaparusya treated of under the dharmasthlya 
section. For example, in IV. 1. he says that if a physician 
through negligence causes loss of a vital part to a patient then 
the matter may be treated as dandaparusya. 333 So Kautilya 
probably represents a much earlier stage of .judicial administra¬ 
tion than Nar. or Br., who included under prakirnaka all 
matters in which the king acted of his own motion (i. e. all that 
falls under kantakasodhana in Kant.). 

The enumeration of vyavaharapadas is very ancient and 
authoritative, but there is hardly any scientific principle of 
classification underlying them. A writer called Nibandha- 
nakara quoted in the Sarasvatlvilasa 331 (p. 51) holds that in 
all the vyavaharapadas from rnaduva to dayaribhaya the relief 
claimed is something to he given or rendered ( tieya) by one 
party to the other, while in vakparusya, dandaparusya, sahasa, 
gambling and betting the principal relief is in the form of 
danda (punishment). Here there is a glimmering of the dis¬ 
tinction between civil and criminal litigation. Two deep-Beated 
principles in the administration of law and justice everywhere 
are ‘fulfil your promises' and ‘ cause injury (liimsa) to no one ’. 
It is therefore that we find Brhaspati stating that lawsuits are 
of two kinds according as they originate in (demands about) 
wealth or in injuries. Yaj. U. 23 speaks of urthanivudci (civil 
dispute) and so made a distinction between civil and criminal 
disputes. Lawsuits 335 originating in wealth are divided into 
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fourteen sorts and those originating in injuries are of four sorts 
These last are vakparusya (defamation and abuse), dandaparusya 
(assault and battery), sahasa (murder and other forms of violence) 
and strlsangraha (adultery). Here there is a clear distinction 
made between civil disputes (arthamula or dhanamula) and 
criminal ones ( hirnsa-mula ). Kat. also says that disputes have 
their source in two viz. not rendering what should be given and 
injury (himsa). Though in this way a distinction was made 
between civil and criminal disputes among the 18 titles of law, 
it appears that the set of rules and the procedure in both were the 
same (except as to the time allowed for reply, as to the qualifica¬ 
tions of witnesses and as to proxies), the same courts tried both 
kinds of disputes and not as in modern times (when civil 
disputes are tried in one class of courts and criminal complaints 
in another and when the procedure also in both differs a great 
deal). There were not two sets of courts in ancient India as 
there were in England before the fusion of Law and Equity, 
but all courts in ancient and medieval India were required to 
administer the law of the texts tempered by common sense and 
reason as laid down by Br.: ‘a decision should not be given by 
merely relying on the text of the sastra; when consideration of 
a matter is divorced from reason and common sense loss of 
dharma results’ (q. by Apararka p. 599). 

Nar. (I. 8-29), Br., Kat., the Agnipurana (253. 1-12 which 
reproduce almost verbatim the verses of Nar.) and others 
predicate several tilings about vyavahara, such as that it iB 
dviphala ( has two results) and so on. All these are brought 
together here below for convenience. Vyavahara is:— 

Catuspud —having four feet, viz. dharma, 336 vyavahara 
caritra, rajasasana, acc. to Nar. (1.10); while acc. to Yaj. II. 8 
336. Among the verses at the end of IV. 1 of the Arthasastra the follow¬ 
ing two verses occur: yjfaj WTTSTOI TTSTSimmil mr^rastjgwn^: tmUH: 

yrwra?: i aw ^ twft mu «nn?TU=3 i wrftw wirif trsrnrign a $iro- 

WH II . These two occur in Nar. (I. 10-11) and Harita (q. in S. V. p. 58) with 
variations, viz. both read 'hWgrffWJJrTT: and g yrq i uft . Par. 

M. III. p. 10 reads 3 Lengthy explanations of these verses 

are offered in Apararka (p. 597), Smrticandrika (II. pp. 10-11), Vyavahara- 
prakasa (pp. 7, 88-89) and other digests. It has to be noted that the four 
(dharma &c.) mentioned in these verses are the means of arriving at a 
decision in a law-suit, as Br. says : wuhr wRior gtrTJTVr I 

wnrw: n (in n. p. 10 , qtt. wt. in. p. 16 , n 

p. G); uprcmf? wRwq- vwr < mfStfu; urrtrkcvnfrTi'ifvi: jwwwmvwNl 

«rw?rors srulft i q# ft trw rafika*- 

wrWiwTori *vi%wttR' mH ?®s> u ms fiki smw p. 597 (on vr- n. 17.) 
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and Br, they are the plaint, the reply, the proof (kriya) and 
decision (mrxtaya) or acc. to Kat. 31 (q. by Apararka p. 616) 
plaint, reply, pratyakalita 337 and kriya. 

Dharma and the other three are really the four feet Of 
nirnaya (final decision), which is one of the four stages of a 
law-suit (vyavahara) and so only in a secondary or far-fetched 
sense they are the four padas of vyavahara. Each of these four 
is said to he of two kinds. Vide Sm. C. II. pp. 10-11, Par. M. HI* 
pp. 198-199, V. P. pp. 87-88 where the verses of Br. are set out 
and fully explained. A decision is said to be arrived at according 
to dharma when the wrong-doer admits his guilt or wrong-doing 
and the real owner secures his wealth or the relief due to him 
without having to undergo the trouble of a protracted trial by 
means of witnesses, documents <fec. Similarly a decision to be 
arrived at by ordeals is said to he one by dharma. Dharma and 
satya are often identified (vide note 125 above) and here the 
wrong-doer tells the truth and the decision is therefore said to he 
by djuirmu. When a litigation is fought out in Court by citing 
witnesses, the decision is said to he by vyavahara. ‘ Witnesses ’ 
are mentioned only by w'ay of illustration (and imply docu¬ 
ments, possession and other means of proof). When a defendant 
is guilty of not giving a straight reply or when his reply is 
tainted witli faults and so is unacceptable and a decision is 
given against him on that ground alone it is still a decision by 
vyavahara. Caritra means ‘ the usages of a country, village or 
family ’ ( ileiadhitih /lUrmkrta air it ram mmiulalirtam — Vyasa q. 
in Sm. C. II. p. 11 and Vy. Nir. p. 138 ). This seems to be the 
sense of ‘ caritra ’ in ‘ phalakavare charitratoti ’ occurring in 
Nasik Inscription No. 12 in K. I. vol. VIII. p. 82. j n pra klrnaka 24 
Nar. seems to give the same sense ‘ sthityartham prthivlpalais. 
caritravisayah krtah’. Caritra also means 1 anumana’(posses¬ 
sion and presumptions). ‘Anumanena nirnitam caritramiti 
kathyate -says Br. quoted in Vy. Nirnaya p. 139 and Par. M III 
p. 198. Usages are the means of decision in certain cases apart 
from the question whether they are supported by the smrtls or 

337. Pratyakalita means, acc. to Apanlrka p. 616, the deliberation of 
the indue and sabhyas as to where the burden of proof (onus j, robandi) UeB 
and as to the method of proof. Acc. to the Mit. on Yij. Ji. 8 , pratyikalita 
in this sense is not a vyavaharapsda. since it is not directly related to the 
litigants. Acc. to Nar. II. 21 pratyakalita seems- to mean an addition to the 
plaint or to the reply (i. e. a supplementary written statement) 
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not. 4 Caritram pustakarane ’ means that such usages are 
valid means of decision if they have been written down or 
recorded by the king, while 4 caritram tu svikarane 4 (the 
reading in Par. M.) means 4 usages become the rule of decision 
when they are accepted as valid by the people and by the 
courts ’. When a king issues in a matter of dispute an order 
which is not opposed to smrtis or local usages and which is 
thought out as the most appropriate one by the king’s intellect 
or which is issued to decide a matter when the authorities on 
each of two sides are equally strong, it is a decision by royal 
command. Br. (in Par. M. III. p. 148 ) and KSt. ( verses 35-38 
q. in Sm. C. H. p. 10, Par. M. HI. pp. 16-17, V. P. p. 7 ) explain 
the above four. Brhaspati gives two meanings of caritra: (1) what 
is decided by inference ; (2) the usages of a country. When it is 
said that each later one of the four stultifies each preceding one, 
the idea is not that in all cases it is so, but that it is so only in 
some cases. Vide Kat. ( 43 q. by V. P. p. 90 ) which makes this 
clear. Some examples may be given. If one litigant says that, 
lie would prove his case by an ordeal, while the other says that 
he will prove his contention by human means ( documents or 
witnesses &c.), then the trial by ordeal is not to be resorted to 
but the hearing of the case is to proceed in the ordinary way. 
Vide Kat. 218 (q. by Hit. on Yaj. H. 22) for this rule. Here 
dharma is set aside in favour of vyavahara. Another example 
is given in the Par. M. HI. p. 18. A person belonging to one 
of the four varnas commits a seditious act ( rajadrohn) and 
through timidity admits his guilt (this is natya), but the 
witnesses ( relying on Manu X. 130 that where the punishment 
would be death, a witness may tell a lie) deny that he was 
guilty of the act and he is let off. Here dharma is set aside in 
favour of vyavahara (trial based on the depositions of witnesses). 
Vide Sm. C. (H. p. 11) for another similar example. In the 
country of Kerala visiting a prostitute was not condemned by 
custom. So even though it is established by witnesses that a 
person in Kerala did so, the local king may not punish him 
with a fine. Or suppose a person is charged with the offence of 
adultery with the wife of an ab/iira and this fact is established 
by witnesses. Yet the man charged may show that among the 
abhlras there is a usage ( written down in the censuB records of 
the king) that adultery with an fibhlra woman is not punish¬ 
able. In such cases caritra (usage) annuls the (ordinary) 
vyavahara. But suppose that in such cases the king, in order 
to improve the morals of a section of his subjects, issues a 
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proclamation that from the date of the proclamation one who is 
guilty of adultery with an abhlra woman will be punished, then 
in that case usage will be set aside by royal command, which 
will then be the rule of decision. Similarly where there are no 
witnesses nor documents nor possession and no room for ordeal 
and there are no texts and local usages it is the king who has to 
decide as best as he can. Vide Pitarnaha q, in Sin. C. (II. p. 28). 
Kat. (verses 39-43 q. in V. I 5 , p. 89 ) describes how and when 
each later one sets aside each prior one. 

CatusLImia —having four bases viz. satya, witnesses, 
pustakarana and rajasasana. 


Oatuhsad liana —having four means viz. mma, dana, bheda 
and danda. 

Cuturhita —lienefitting the four (the four varnas and four 
asrarnas ). 


Caturvyuyin —that envelopes or reaches four viz. the dis¬ 
putants, witnesses, the sabhyas and the king. 

Catuakdnn —that brings about four results viz. dharnm 
(justice ), gain, renown, love or regard of the people. 

Astanga it has eight limbs nr members viz,, the king, his 
good officer ( chief judge ), sabhyas ( puisne judges ), sastra (law 
books ), accountant, scribe, gold, tire and water. 

Astadasajuda—hiiK eighteen titles (viz. rnadana and 
others enumerated above). 


&ilu$&klm having a hundred branches. This is approximate. 
Nar. (I. 20-25 ) states that the 18 titles have 132 sub-heads 
(rnadana 25, upanidhi 6, sambhuyasamutthana 3, datta- 
pradsmka 4, asusrusa 9, vetana 4, asvamivlkraya 2, vikriya- 
dana 1, krltanusaya 4, samayasyanapakarma 1, ksetravada 12, 
stripumsayoga 20, dayabhaga 19, sahasa 12, vakparusya and 
uamaparusya 3, dyutasamahvaya 1, prakirnaka 6 ). 


. T ™ J< ™ having three springs or motives viz. kama (sexual 
desire), krodha (liot temper), loblia (greed ) 


Z>L'Uabhnjoga founded on two kinds of complaint viz. on 
susp cion or on fact. Nar. I. 27 says that a complaint on 
suspicion may be made against those who associate with men 
of evil repute ( such as thieves, gamblers and dissolute persons ) 
or it may be made on the ground that a certain person i s really 
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the thief because the thing stolen is found with him (this is 
taUvabhiyoga ). This latter may take two forms i. e, the grievance 
of the plaintiff may be negative (e. g. the defendant took or 
borrowed a debt or article and does not return it) or positive 
( e. g. the defendant has dispossessed the plaintiff of land). 3 ® 
Vide Mit. on Yaj. II. 5. 

Diidvara —having two openings i. e. it is based on the 
statements in the plaint and those in the reply. 

Dvigati —having two issues, that is, the decision may be 
founded on truth or on error. 

Diipada —having two aspects, viz. relating to wealth and 
so civil ( dhanamula ), and relating to injury and so criminal 
(himsamula). This is acc. to Kat. 29. 

DnruUhdna —having two springs or sources. It is the same 
as above. Harlta and Kat. 30 mention this. 

Dmsknndha —having two trunks viz. dharmasastra and 
arthasastra ( acc. to Kat. 32 ). 

Dnphula —having two results, victory or failure ( Kat. 32 ). 

EkamuLa -—Harlta and Kat. mention this. It means ‘having 
only one ( viz. what is to be established ) as its root'. 

Saparui and aparn --where both parties to the litigation or 
one of the parties stakes (either through pride or anger or 
belief in the truth of his case) a certain sum of money to be 
paid by him in case of his defeat, that is called sapiyn law r -suit 
(Yaj. EL. 18); in this case the defeated party will pay to the 
king the usual fine for a defeated party and also the sum staked 
by him and will deliver to the successful party what is due to 
him. Vide also Visnudharmottara III. 324. 44. A lawsuit may 
also be apava ( without a stake being declared ). Nar. (I. 4 ) 
employs the words sottara and armttara for these two. 

The Sm, C. (II. pp. 27-28), Par. M. (III. pp. 42-45), Sarasvati- 
vilasa pp. 73-74, V. P. pp. 36-38, state that, according to Pita- 
maha, the king may take cognizance of his own motion without 
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the complaints of private persons of certain matters called apa¬ 
radhas, padas and chains and these works set out the lists of ten 
aparadhas , 22 padas and 50 chalets 33 ®. The king may himself 
come to know about these or these matters may be brought to 
his notice by an officer called sucaka or a private man called 
stobhaka , defined acc. to Eat. ( 33-34 ) as follows:— 340 that man 
is declared to be sucaka who is appointed by the king himself 
for finding out the wrong-doings of people and who on coming 
to know of them conveys them to the king; that man is a 
stobhaka who with a sole eye to money and without being urged 
by the king informs the king first of actions (among the people) 
that are condemned by the sastras. ’ Therefore a stobhaka is 
a private informant for money. The ten aparadhas, acc, to 
Nar, are: disobedience of the king’s order, murder of a woman, 
confusion of varnas, adultery, theft, pregnancy from one not 
the husband, abuse and defamation, obscenity, assault (danda- 
parusya), abortion 341 . They were called aparadhas because they 
were met with fine. It will be noticed that some of these come 
under several vyavaharapadas and some like ‘ varnasankara ’ 
are included in praklrnaka by Narada (v. 4). The king could 
by his own action investigate these even if no private complaint 
be lodged. Samvarta (quoted by the Sm. C. II. p. 28, Par. M. 
III. pp. 44-45) gives another list which differs in some respects 
from the above. In the Nalanda copperplate of Devapaladeva 
(E. 1. vol. XVTt p. 310, p. 321) an officer called ‘ dusaparadhika ’ 
is mentioned. In many grants from the 7th century onwards 
among the taxes remitted to the donees we often meet the ex¬ 
pression 'together with the ten aparadhas’ (sadasaparadhah’, in 
Valabhi grant of Dhruvasena HI dated samvat 334 i. e. 653-4 
A.D., E. 1. vol. 1 p. 85, at p. 88, E. I. XVTL p. 310 at p. 321, in Gupta 
Ins. No. 30 p. 170 of 766-767 A, D.), or ‘ dasaparadhadisamastot- 
pattisahito dattah ’ (in E. I. vol. Vll p. 26, p. 40 of sake 852), or 
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‘sadandadasaparadhah ’ (E. I. vol. HI p. 53 at p. 56, Torkhede 
plate of Govinda in sake 735, and E. 1. vol. HI p. 263, 266, the 
Rajor inscription of Mathanadeva dated Vikrama samvat 1016). 
It is not correct to hold that the words refer to the right of the 
donee to be exempt from guilt arising from the commission of 
some traditional offences or that authority was conferred by the 
grant on the donee to deal with offenders committing the ten 
aparadhas and to recover the fines imposed by themselveB (as 
suggested in J B 0 R S for 1916 p. 53n). No king would ever 
think of exempting donees in pious gifts or the villages in those 
grants from the results of such grave aparadhas as the murder 
of a woman, adultery, theft and abortion, nor is it possible to 
hold that a king authorised a private individual or individuals 
to exercise judicial power in such crimes as murder when (as 
we shall see later on) the power of dealing with sahasa waB not 
conferred on sreni or gana tribunals. The real meaning appears 
to be that the fines levied by him for the commission of the 
aparadhas in the villages granted would be made over to the 
donees as part of the gift, when recovered by the king. The 22 
vadas were called padas of the king to distinguish them from the 
vyavaharapadas. According to Pitamaha 312 they are: ripping 
open an animal’s body (with a Bharp weapon), destruction of 
growing crops, inoendiarism, rape of a maiden, concealment of 
treasure trove, making a breach in an embankment or thorny 
hedge, grazing cattle over the field of another, destruction of 
a public garden, poisoning, high treason, unauthorised break¬ 
ing of the royal seal, divulging the secret line of policy of 
the king, releasing from jail a prisoner, appropriation of the 
taxes or fines to be levied by the king (these are two), 
appropriating gifts (made by the king) or the utseka 
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(? utsarga, dedication to the public), preventing the proclama¬ 
tion (of royal orders) by beat of drum from being heard, 
receiving property from a person who is not the owner, receiving 
articles that are enjoyed by the king (without his permission ), 
causing destruction ( or loss) of any one of the (seven) elements 
( of the State ). The fifty chalas were mostly breaches of etiquette 
before the eyes or in the presence of the king. According to 
Pit&maha they are: obstructing the road, raising the hand 
threateningly, leaping over a fort-wall ( without permission or 
reason ), destroying a cistern, destroying a temple, filling up a 
ditch (dug round a fort), divulging the weak points of the king 
(to the enemy ), unauthorized entrance into the harem or royal 
chamber or the treasury or the royal kitchen (these are four), 
prying when the king is taking his meals, voiding ordure or 
urinating or blowing the nose or passing wind in the presence 
of the king (these are four ), to sit before the king on haunches 
( paryankasam ), to occupy the foremost seat in the king’s 
presence, to enter royal presence in a dresB more resplendent than 
the king’s or supported by another or by the wrong-doer or at an 
improper time (these are four), to lie down on the bed or seat of the 
king or to put on his shoes (these are three ), to go near the king 
(uncalled) when the latter is lying down on his bed, to serve the 
king’s enemies, to occupy a seat that is not offered, to use gold in 
the dress or ornaments (these are two), to take tambula (from the 
king’s betel box ) and chewing it (this is one ), to speak loudly 
without being asked (by the king), to run down the king, to 
wear only one garment, to appear before the king with oil on 
the hair, to untie the hair ( before him ), to cover one’B face, to 
have a body painted with figures, to wear a garland, to shake 
one's garment, to cover the head, to be bent on finding the 
weak points of the king, to be thick with evil men ( or to touch 
the king), to have dishevelled hair, pointing out the nose, the 
aara and the eyes (these are three ), to pick the teeth, to cleanse 
the ear or the nose (these are two). As the list of chalas is a 
very long one the verses are not quoted below, but are given 
in the Appendix ( note 342 a), Sukra (IV, 5. 73-88 ), quotes 
all the verses from Nirada and Pitamaha on the aparadhas, 
padas and chalas and in ILL 6 also gives a list of ten sins, which 
is. different from that of the aparadhas. 

In modern works on Jurisprudence various classifications 
of Law are stated. For example, Dr. E. Jenks in ‘ New Juris¬ 
prudence ’( 1933 ) furnishes at the end of his work a very 
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elaborate classification which is set out in the note below . 343 
Ancient systems cannot be expected to present such a classifica¬ 
tion. Ancient Hindu gmrtis were content, as shown above, to 
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divide the vyavaharapadas into civil and criminal. They more 
or less deal with most of the subjects brought out in modern 
classifications but not in an orderly manner. They also divide 
laws into substantive and adjective or procedural. The vyava¬ 
harapadas correspond to the former and the rules about 
procedure, the appointment of Judges and the constitution of 
courts, evidence and limitation are adjective law. Some of 
these are dealt with in the commentaries and digests under a 
section called vyamharamalrka (the elements of judicial proce¬ 
dure ) and the rules of evidence are stated in Yaj., Nar. and 
others under the vyavaharapada rnadana once alone. It would 
be more convenient to deal with adjective law first. That law 
is now of antiquarian or academic interest only and will there¬ 
fore be treated somewhat briefly. The smrtis lay down a high 
level of judicial procedure, but the procedure must have been 
modified to suit the requirements of different times and the 
resources and inclinations of different kings. Some of the 
vyavaharapadas viz. rnUdana ( recovery of debt), stripui'/tsayoga 
and dayabhuga (partition of heritage ) are of great practical 
importance even now, as all Hindus are governed in matters of 
partition, inheritance, debts, marriage an d son ship by the rules 
of Hindu Law gathered from the Smrtis and digests as modified 
by legislative enactments and judicial decisions. For descrip¬ 
tion of Judicial administration in the Buddhist texts and times, 
vide Fick pp. 107, 111-112 ( which show that the administration 
of justice in Vesali, the capital of the Licchavis, was a 
complicated affair, one of the courts being that of the attkakulakas 
i. e. of eight heads of families), Jayaswal’s 1 Hindu Polity ’, 
part II pp. 156-157, Hiouen Thsang’s account in Beal’s B.R. W. W. 
Vol. I. pp. 84-85; and Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. 24 pp. 266-267 
( for the administration of Justice under the Marathas). 

Justice was to be primarily dispensed by the king. He 
was an original court as well as an appellate tribunal. Smrtis 
and digests insist that the king cannot dispense justice by him¬ 
self alone, but must do so with the help and guidance of others. 
Manu VIH. 1-2 and Yaj. It. 1 provide that the king wearing no 
gaudy dress or ornaments is to enter the sabha (the Hall of 
Justice) for looking into the causes of litigants, accompanied 
by learned brahmanas and ministers proficient in statecraft, is 
to be free from hot temper and greed and -decide according to 
the law laid down in dharmasastras. Kat. (55-56 quoted in V. 
M. p. 278, Mit. on Yaj. IL 2) says the same thing and adds that 
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a king who examines disputes in the presence of the Judge, the 
ministers, learned brahmanas, the purohita and the sabhyas 
attains heaven. Vide Sukra IV. 5. 5 to the same effect (taking 
half verses from Yaj. and Kat,). The king was not to decide 
by himself but was to follow the advice of his judge, though 
the responsibility even when he took advice was the king’s. 
Vide Sukra IV. 5.6 ( naikah paiyecca katyani). Nar. I. 35 says 
that the king has to abide by the view of the judge ( prudmva- 
kamate sthitah). This sentiment that it is not safe for a single 
man, however clever he may be, to undertake to decide a dispute 
was so ingrained among all people that Kalidasa gives expres¬ 
sion to it in the Mslavikagnimitra (Act I) when he pens the 
sentence ‘ sarvajfiasyapyekakino nirnayabhyupagamo dosaya’. 
In Raghuvamsa 17.39, Kalidasa states that king Atithi always 
looked into the causes of people himself with the help of judges 
(dharmastlui) 34 . Pitamaha 34S states that a person even if he 
knows the rules (of dharma) should not give a decision single- 
handed. Justice was to be dispensed openly in the court and 
not secretly. Sukra (IV. 5. 6-7) states 346 that neither the king 
nor the judge nor the sabhyas were to hear a cause in secret and 
that there were five reasons that led to the charge of partiality 
in judges viz. hot temper, greed, threats, enmity and hearing 
disputes in private. Judicial action is divisible into two pro¬ 
vinces, viz. that of law and that of fact. The latter is a field in 
which it is impossible to lay down rules for determination. On 
points of facts there was a vast scope for the king’s or judge’s 
discretion. And therefore the texts contented themselves by 
saying that the king or judge should keep an open or impartial 
mind, should be free from hot temper or greed, should hear 
causes under the glare of public view and should not decide 
at his own will alone but with the help of learned brahmanas 
and sabhyas. As regards points of law the king or judge is 
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Kaut. uses the same word ia III. 1. From a detailed examination of the 
Raghuvamsa it appears very probable that Kalidasa had closely, studied 
Kautilya's Arthasaatra, 
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required to decide according to the rules of dharmas&stra (Manu 
VIII. 3., Yaj. n. 1, NSr. I. 37, Sukra IV. 5. 11) and where there 
are no texts the king should decide in accordance with the re¬ 
cognized custom of the country. Eat. solemnly warns 347 the 
king against legislating or deciding according to his own will 
in the face of the texts: ‘ If a king decides (a case) by his own 
fiat where there is a text (of the s&stra applicable to it ) it leads 
him away from heaven, it causes ruin to the people, it brings 
danger (to the king) from the armies of his foes and it strikes 
down the roots of (long) life; therefore a king should decide 
the causes of people according to the rules of sSstra ; but in the 
absence of smrti texts he should oarry out (judicial adminis¬ 
tration ) according to the usages (lit the views) of the country’. 
These are the same as Sukra (V. 5. 10-11). Kat. further pres¬ 
cribes that the usages established in a country by the approval 
of its people and that are not in direct conflict with Veda and 
Smrtis should be recorded in writing under the seal of the king. 
Pitamaha 348 quoted by the Sm. C. (II. p. 26) states that in 
certain cases it is the king’s own mind that is the deciding 
factor. 

How the king directly dispensed justice is illustrated by 
the rules of Gaut. XII. 40-42 and Manu VU3. 314-316 that a 
thief who has stolen a brahmana's gold may run with dishevelled 
hair to the king carrying an iron club or a heavy bludgeon of 
khadira wood, may declare the sin committed by him and request 
the king to award punishment, that the king may then strike 
him with the club and that whether the thief dies or lives after 
the king so strikes him he becomes free from the guilt. The 
king waB also the highest court of appeal. The R&jataranginl 
(VI. 14-41) states how king Yasaskara heard the appeal of a 
person who had sold his house without the well, who on returning 
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from a long absence abroad found the well usurped by the vendee 
and was defeated in the lower courts because the vendee had bribed 
the scribe to write ‘ Icupasahita ' instead of * kuparahita' and how 
the king decided in the man’s favour by exposing the vendee with 
a trick; while in VI. 42-69 the same king is said to have .reversed 
another decision about a contract by a man whose 100 coins 
had fallen into a well. The same work in another place 
(IV. 82-108) states how a brahmana wife appealed to the king 
of Kashmir to find out the culprit who had murdered her husband 
in his sleep and how the king by superhuman means held a 
sorcerer to be the murderer 

When owing to pressure of other weighty business the 
king cannot attend to the work of administering justice, the 
king should appoint a learned brfihmana together with three 
sabhyas to decide the disputes of people. Vide Manu VIIL 9-10, 
Yaj. II. 3, Kat. 63 349 (same as £ukra IV. 5.12). The qualifica¬ 
tions of a judge are set out in many places. Ap. 350 Dh. 8. II. 11- 
29. 5 proscribes that in law-suits judges shall be endowed with 
learning, good family, and should be old, clever, and careful about 
dharma. Nar. requires: * The Judge should be proficient in the 
texts on the eighteen titles of law, their 8000 sub-heads, in logic 
(anviksiki) and should be master of the Veda and Smrtis. Just 
as a physician takes out from the body an iron dart by the employ¬ 
ment of surgical instruments, so a judge should extricate from a 
law-suit the deceit (underlying it) \ 3S1 Kat. says that a judge 
should be restrained, born of a good family, impartial, not 
repellent ( or harsh in his manners ), steady, afraid of the next 
world, highly religious, assiduous and free from hot temper. A 
fine enumeration of the qualities required in a judge is given 
in the ancient drama Mrcchakatika (IX. 4 ). Vide Manasollasa 


349. vfi sjvnT: fr# wriftjJrSivu i fffr mgs*?* wtsrw ?uw- 

<m*m n iwrg i qvv vfiv wrawStig n 

<RTFVT- quoted in nr. *n. P- 279, II. p. 16, rnr- X. p. 18 (first verse), 

iJHrt" on VI. II. 3 (2nd verse ), tq qy naw p. 196, gs? IV. 5. 12-13, Some 
read 33 T 53 m. . 

350. R*rf$ fwwrfiranTWwrwT gyr qwrrrlrnmffrw. » srrv- ti¬ 

ll. 11 . 29. 5. 

351. i wr»Vh%*vrf^$src*: 

11 trot sfiW i 

?rw. mrrr^q. in II. p. 14. The 2nd is vrrtq (III. 16). It is 

quoted as gnfiar’s in rr3r- x-, p. 19, 
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IL 2 verses 93-94. A Judge was generally styled pradvivaka or 
sometimes dharmadhyakqa (as in Raj. R. p. 18 l, 352 or dharma- 
pravaktr ( Manu Vffl, 20 ) or dharmadhikarin (as in Manasollasa 
II. 2. verse 93). Pr&dvivaka is an ancient word. It occurs in 
Gaut. XEL 26, 27 and 31, Nar, 353 (135), Brhaspati (q. by 
Aparfirka p. 602). The word is a combination of 1 pra<j.' (one 
who puts questions to the suitors, from the root ‘ pracch ’) and 
‘ vivaka ’ (who speaks out or analyses the truth, from the root 
‘ vac ’ with ‘ vi ’). The derivation is given by Nar., Brhaspati, 
Kat. 68 and others. The word * prasnavivaka ’ (which iB quite 
close to pradvivaka in sense and etymology ) goes very far into 
antiquity and occurs in Vaj. S. XXX. 10 and Tai. Br. III. 5. 6. 
The existence of the word pradvivaka as early as Gautama 
( about 500 B. C.) and of prasnavivaka in the Vaj. S. and Tai. 
Br. clearly establishes that in ancient India judioial functions 
became separated very early from executive or political 
functions. 

The chief Judge was preferably to be a learned brahmana 
(Manu VIH. 9, Yaj. H 3). Kat. (67) 354 and Sukra IV. 5.14 
prescribe that, if a learned brahmana cannot be had for the post 
of the chief judge, then a ksatriya or a vaisya who knows the 


352. Xgfa: I CTVU«miq<Mi I Qgial 

•Rutvrt i xrst- x- p. 18. 

353. fervi^dfwf jrwit vyrt *nnr i ftx'OTft 

x^ar: mrix^q. in II. p. 14; *vvfmf3nr uiftm i 

ftvwvra rrerfxnq vrffxxTOWi: 11 sum. in *v. nr. p. 274. emw p- 602 

quotes this as from gswft The m(tT° on V7-II. 3 derive* ‘aqimrrqfver 

w xt? ftftsuxfi- f x fr g qft Sft fftttm i sn^xinf) 
Rvtosj yxtTtrtsr) rrr^ wW ftfftm vx^Tnr fttnxs yft 

vmraft axu i yft i it ft. p. 64. vide sroxfti 

p. 602 and XT3I- x- P- 18 for another verse of gg^trft 4 fttrft ’ and ftnr. 

on vi. II- 3. and xnr. X* P- 19 for a versa of iVTtr on the derivation of 
WrflrftvTCT. Vide gBf IV. 5. 66 for the derivation of ftvTC from the root 
or SWr5<fTSFX( I wnr. tf. XXX. 10. 

354. wrjroft v? w 5rft$ nw vnftff i rr tiBfnwsi ^ vftH 

xtsftt* # xh?vt. q- by ftm« (on vr- n. 3), smr£ p- eoi. «r. *n. 279, xrsr x. 
p. 23, XfilN" II. p. 17. The x^mxfo II. p. 17 cites another verse where the 
first quarter is v"5f fttn «T ftffTSX XVTIf and the other three are the same as 

above. IV. 5 14 (^gt iWt * ftff l H ) is the same as this. IV. 44 

defines ]mg|U| JX (which occurs in wgViii. 20 ) ‘ 

xj 1 sTrsvmft wnfm XT *ft^ wipspnr: II». oa *3. VII. 85 explains 

<it wwwt fSrvTTfiff wrmnt wniw «r wr i yn >. 
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dhaTmas&stras may be appointed, but the king should carefully 
avoid appointing a sudra as a judge. Manu VIII. 20 says that 
the king may prefer a brahmana who is not learned and main¬ 
tains himself by the mere fact of his caste, but should never 
have a sudra as the expounder of dharma and that the country 
whose king has a sudra as judge to expound dharma comes to 
ruin as a cow sinks in mud. Vyasa ( q. in S. V. p. 65 ) is to the 
same effect. Manu (VIII 10-11), Yaj. (It. 3;), Nar. ( HI. 4 ) and 
Sukra IV. 5. 17 state that the king should appoint at least three 
sabhyas (prime judges or members of the court of justice) to 
associate with the Chief Judge in the disposal of suits (the 
idea being that three are the least number of sabhyaB to be 
appointed). Kaut. (III. 1) prescribes that the courts called 
‘ dlu.mmst.hiyu ’ should be manned by three judges called 
dhannasthis who should possess the qualifications and status of 
amatyas and that such courts should be established on the borders 
of the provinces, for a group of ten villages (sartgrahana ), for a 
district ( drownnvkhn, 400 villages) and provinces ( sthaniga , 
800 villages). Brhaspati says 355 that the sabhyas may be 
seven, five or three. As in the case of the chief judge, the 
sabhyas should be preferably brahmanas, but they may be 
ksatriyas or vaisyas. Manu ( VIH. 11) and Br. say that when 
in a sabha three brahmanas learned in the Vedas sit along with 
the chief judge appointed by the king that is like the sabha of 
Brahma or it is like a sacrifice. Yaj. U. 2, Visnudharmasutra 
ITT. 74, Kat. 57, Nar. III. 4-5, Sukra IV. 5. 16-17 and others 
require the following qualifications in the sabhyas : they should 
be endowed with the study of the Vedas, should know dharma- 
sastra, should speak the truth, should be impartial to friend or 
foe, should be steady, devoted to their work, intelligent, here¬ 
ditary, proficient 356 in arthasastra. Impartiality in the king 
and the judges is insisted on in the texts. Vide Vas. 16. 3-5, 
Nar. (I. 34, HI. 5). The king was not to appoint as sabhyas 
those who were ignorant of the usages of the country, who were 
atheists and devoid of the study of sastras, who were either 
puffed up, hot-tempered, greedy or distressed ( Br. q. in Sm. C. 

355. wh srvtiv vt • vs h q fam finn * 3 : m 

XHTT n ffwfa quoted in II. p. 15. It is also IV. 5. 26. 

356. wa # 

q. by fame (on m. II. 2 ), *rt. p. 278, II. p. 15; wgwjT 

u^ 9 tr-. 1 ■H^inimflu iw «FT?r TsNftrrwT: » wm. q. 

by p. 601, xm. X. p. 23. Vide fnfaf 83.2 for flvvSws. 

35 
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II. p. 15). The chief justice (pradvivaka) with the sabhyas 
constituted the Court, being appointed ( niyukta ) by the king- 
It was stated above that the king was to enter the Hall of 
Justice with the chief justice, sabhyas and brahmanas. The 
distinction is that sabhyas were appointed by the king as 
judges, while brahmanas were persons who were well-versed in 
dharmasastra, who could attend the Court, though not appointed 
(aniyukta ) and whose opinions on difficult points of law were 
respectfully received by the judges. They (the learned 
brahmanas) were in the position of amicus curia'. All and 
sundry were not to intermeddle in trials before the court, but 
only those who were learned in dharmasastra were allowed to 
express their opinions on knotty points. Vide 357 Mit. on Yaj. 
II. 2. Manu VIH. 12-14 (same as Nar. HI. 8-10 in a different 
order) say that either a person should not enter a sabha or if he 
enters should say what is proper, that a man remaining silent 
or declaring what is false becomes a sinner and that, where in 
spite of the opinion of some or all sabhyas, justico is not done 
by the king, they become participators in the king’s guilt. Kat, 
(74-78) makes it the duty of the sabhyas to bring round a 
king gradually to the right path when the king is about to 
start on th« path of injustice and to state the true decision. 353 
In the case of the brahmanas their duty ends with stating the 
rule according to the sastras; they have not, like the sabhyas, 
to prevent the king from doing the wrong thing or to bring 
him round to the path of right and justice. Nar. (HI. 1) states 
elsewhere that one who is not appointed by the king should not 
interfere by his speech in the decision of a case and that if he 
does so he would be fined. This applies to the people that are 
present in the court to see the trial or that accompany the 
litigants. It haB no application to learned brahmanas, who 
though not appointed by the king, can state their view' of the 
law. 359 Vide Vyavaharasara pp. 16-17. Nar. HI. 17 requires that 
all the judges of the Court should give a unanimous decision, 
and that then only the decision leaves no grievance (in the 


357. jt* wupw t aiftgwr: gfa i ftmr. on vr. li. 2. 

358. a • itsfk vfuaWt 

»swth iff! frsn ftgafiw f%wri%*ug ' fa^ricv gvfit 

ii qrmn. q. in n. p. 21 , *rsr. *. pp. 24-25. 

359. ffryaft yrffrgTsf vr uwyr i *r ygpt g nvtpis fi- 

gft»’mg m.2 {= g* iv. s. 28.) 
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mind of the litigants ). 360 The V. P. (p. 27 ) states, following 
Jaimini XII. 2. 22, that the opinion of the majority of sabhyas 
is to prevail. 361 According to Gaut. 362 XI. 25 as interpreted by 
Apararka p. 599, if there is a difference of opinion among the 
judges, the king is to seek the advice of those who are learned 
in the three Vedas ( along with the other vidyas ) and decide the 
matter finally. Kat. (58-59) states that the court of justice 
should have associated with the task of deciding disputes some 
merchants who belong to a guild, who are men of good family 
and character, of mature age, endowed with wealth and decent 
conduct and free from malice. The Mit. and Sm. C. say that 
this is done to placate the common people in the country. 363 
This also shows the growing importance of the moneyed classes 
and of traders. In the Mrcchakatika a sresthin and a kayastha 
are associated with the Judge. 

The chief judge and the sabhyas 361 were not to hold conver¬ 
sation in private with any one of the litigants while the suit 
was pending and if they did so they were liable to be fined (Kat. 
70). Kaut. IV. 9 prescribes fines and even corporal punishments 
for judges ( d/iarmasthas ) and pradestrs who corruptly give 
wrong decisions, cause loss or sentence to corporal punishment. 
If the sabhyas 365 give a decision, which is opposed to smrti and 
usage, through friendship, greed or fear, each was liable to be 
fined twice as much as the fine to be paid by the defeated party 
(Yaj. II. 4, Nar. I. 67, Kat. 79-80). The Visnu Dh. S. V. 180 
and Br. prescribe banishment and forfeiture of all property for 

3eo. vsr nrei mh *rn&ri%fa i h misp 

ivigarrem it 17). 

301. g rei3*r mfilswre- 

i^n^vre^gmgreiniGamRVi re. g- P- 27. §(Kft’s shtra (XII. 2. 22) is 
re gia w gunW *nrer^ ijjrat rernru&re*!. i 

302. revregwi gresrrsre: mm&re first i XI. 25; ftarc- 

'SOTncrerreregfirewt ^resrltre: rent greYgrer* 

aare rea?n rest wjttih future i smrii p. 599. 

203. §? 55 n?revrfwrewgT^rwRft: i greifivn rvrrerregv: §j?r>j?tiirfs*p* n 
•rtaro giSrsrresr grarer reregftrm i surer. quoted by fhar. (on vt. p. 2), 
II. p. 17, vrt. *TT. III. p. 31. re. g. p. 31 (which explains 
as I$0- 

364. aiftofta g vwu srium • gr^regrerro rermrei^g 

ftska: ii surer. q. by smut? p. 604, re. m. p. 2S3, <m. m. in. 35 . 

365, arR gtunrr aiww gr 1 irer ureUrewrerfr gvwrS’ 

w?ff f| fT: 11 surer q. by P- 603, II. p. 22. 
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sabhyas that give an unjust decision or take bribes. Kat. 81 
prescribes that the loss caused by the fault of sabhyas must be 
made good by them to the losing party, but the decision given 
by them will stand 366 . Sukra (IV. 5. 63-64) prescribes the punish¬ 
ment of a thief for a lekhaka (a scribe) taking down a different 
deposition from the one actually given or for a sabhya making 
use of such a deposition knowingly; IV. 5. 93 prescribes fine and 
removal from office if a sabhya gives a wrong decision through 
greed &c. and IV. 5. 282 prescribes a fine of 1000 panas against 
a judge giving a corrupt decision. There must have been a few 
cases of judges taking bribes in ancient India as in modern 
times (even Lord Bacon in the 17th century was found guilty 
of taking bribes as Lord Chancellor and confessed his guilt). 
In the Dasakumaracarita 367 (VIII. p. 131) the cynical jester 
Viharabhadra says to his king that judges decide matters just as 
they please after taking bribes and the king thereby incurs in¬ 
famy and the sin of doing injustice. It was believed that when 
a juBt decision was given, the king and the sabhyas became 
free from sin, the sin reaches him only who is guilty (whether 
plaintiff or defendant); but where an unjust decision is rendered 
a quarter of the sin falls on the litigant (plaintiff or defendant) 
who is guilty of adharma, one quarter each on the witnesses, the 
sabhyas and the king. The Baud. Dh. S. I.’10. 30-31, Manu VIII. 
18-19, Nar. (III. 12-13) have the same two verses. The Vyava- 
haratattva (p. 200) says that Harita also had the same verses. 
In the Mattavilasa-prahasana (pp. 23-24) reference is made to 
the giving of bribes to the presiding officers of courts (we should 
read * adhikarana-karanikanain ’ instead of ‘ — karunikanam). 
Kaut. IV. 4 makes it a duty of the samahartr to employ spies in 
various disguises to test the honesty of judges (dharmasthas) 
and magistrates (pradestrs) and, if they were found to be ready 
to Buccumb to bribes, to order their banishment. 

As to sabha, vide pp. 92-93 above. The Nirukta (III. 5) in 
explaining Bg. I 124. 7 ( gartarugdm sanaye dharidnam) states 
that gartd, means a wooden board or stump in a sabha on which 
a sonless widow claiming her husband’s wealth had to stand 
when claiming it. 

366. mnrcfwrs vwd srryw i a mfsjft * ft=tn- 

M *»TWT. q. by II. p. 23, tf. ft. p. 69. 

367. JFWTWwrefarr? qa mms igT: i 

trarft s r <m r anfl ft^upu: mfara i to ri ^ wTnrnrmft 

i qstf Vlli, p. 131. 
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A court of justice was (acc. to Br. 368 ) of four kinds, viz. 
one established (prati^thita ) in a fixed place such as a town, 
apratisthita (not fixed in one place, but moving from place to 
place as on a circuit), mudrit'a (the court of a judge appointed 
by the king, who is authorised to use the royal seal), sasitu (or 
sastrita, acc. to S. V. p. 68 and Par. M. III. p. 24) i. e. the court 
in which the king himself presides. The Court of justice (in the 
capital) was to be to the east of the palace as stated by 
Sankha and Br. (in Sm. C. II. p. 19) and was to face the 
east. The court-house should be decorated 369 with flowers, 
statues, paintings, idols of gods and should be furnished with 
incense, throne or seat (for the king or judge), seeds, fire and 
water (Br. in Sm. C. II. p. 19). The sabha was also called, as 
stated above, dharmadhikarana or simply adhikarana (in 
Mrcchakatika IX and the Kadambarl, para 85) or dharmasthana 
or dharmasana or sadas (Vas. 16. 2 ). The Kadambarl (para 85) 
speaks of the royal palace as having a court of justice where 
the judges (dharmadhikarins) sat on high cane seats. The time 
for holding the court is the morning, acc. to Manu VII. 145, 
Yaj. I. 327. Kaut. states that the king 370 should look into the 
disputes of people in the 2nd part of the day divided into eight 
parts. The Dasakumaracarita (note 367 above) shows the same 
thing. Kat. (61-62) prescribes that the time for holding the 
court as laid down in the sastras is three parts of the day after 
the first part (when the day is divided into eight parts) i. e. 
from 7-30 A. M. to noon. There were holidays on which 
courts were closed i. e. on 8th and 14th tifhis, Full Moon day and 
the amavasyu of every month (Samvarta acc. to Par. M. III. p. 23, 
Harita, acc. to S. V. p. 72). The sabha is said to have ten amjas 


368 . nftnrai st nfb m’mrfts'tiWrsm i w 

5TlwniT ” fsvrifi q. by p. 600 ; tht. K. p. 20 ascribes it to e-rffcr. 


trai II If. in p. 30, II. P. 19 and nj. ftr.p. 5 . It is pro¬ 

bably such a hall decorated with statues and pictures that is referred to in 
the play Kundamaia (p. 10) srfimPFfftSfKTO: ’ (in Prakrit), in 

which some scholars find a reference to the play called Pratima, one of the 
Trivandrum plays. WWT- 



• SiTtprO para 85. 


370. TmkfrTtvrrfTHUT >9 ftn ^1 .smrfM 

i srSnm 1 .19: vmnrq 1 w t tre g i w i 

srwresl 11 ^rrrvr. q. by 3*trtr«f p. 601, g^fiNr. 11 . p. 27, ft. p. 72 . 
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by Br . 371 viz. the king, the chief judge appointed by him, the 
sabhyas, smrti, ganaka (accountant), lekhaka (the scribe), gold, 
fire, water and svapurusa (a bailiff, otherwise called sadhyapala). 
The chief judge declares (the law), the king awards punishment, 
the sabhyas examine the dispute, smrti ( dharmasastra) lays 
down the rule of decision, the success (of one party or the other) 
and the punishment; gold and fire are required for taking oaths, 
the water is for men when they feel thirsty, the ganaka counts 
the wealth or subject matter of dispute, the scribe writes down 
the pleadings, depositions and the decision, the purusa summons 
the sabhyas, the defendant, the witnesses and he guards the 
complainant and the defendant when they have furnished no 
surety (for appearance). It is further said that of these ten 
angas (limbs) the king is the head, the judge the mouth &c. 
Aec. to Br. (q. in Par. M. IH. p. 30) and Sukra IV. 5. 43 the 
accountant and the scribe were to be proficient in grammar, 
lexicography and counting, were to be pure (in character) and 
conversant with several alphabets. Purusa was called sadhyapala, 
who was to be hereditary, strongly built, a sudra and obedient to 
the sabhyas (Yyasa in Par. M. III. p. 30, V. P. p. 31). The ten 
angas enumerated above (viz. king &c.) are respectively iden¬ 
tified with the head, the mouth, the arms, the hands, the thighs 
(ganaka and lekhaka), the two eyes (gold and water), the heart, 
feet (Br. in Y. P. p. 31, Harlta in Raj. R. p. 20). In the Hall of 
Justice the king faces the east, the sabhyas, the accountant and 
th9 scribe respectively face the north, the west and the south 
(Br. in Par. M. III. p. 35, Vyavaharasara p. 25). Omitting the 
king and the chief judge the sabha is said to have eight angas in 
certain works (e. g. S. V. p. 72). The chief justice, the sabhyas and 
the learned bralimanas were probably elderly people, as great 
emphasis is laid on this by.Nar. (HL 18) and Udyogaparva 35.58 
‘ that is not a real sabha where there are no elderly men &c.’ s72 . 

y varnmvi srrwt ipvt: sfrivirfraw. i am sjv?th 

fwr * sewn? nfr'mrjfT 9*13 1 norar iiiaw;: 1 

wromt Txyvv: 1 jj pri qa t r qft tt^t h SYfnfi? 

q. in wmufc P- 600. II. p. 20, q^T. HI. III. p. 31 ; mr. X. (pp. 20-21) 

attributes these to flffj. Vide gsp. IV. 5. 38-42 for the verses up to _ 

372. H HI TTHT Va H ITT'?! f^T fjff 3 4^3 VHg I STTHT UHT VTt 
HtT TTUHT^ T H HTfmT H HTVf HI- 18 = Tsfbm 35. 58 (reads 

). Acc. to a verse quoted from the tmiqjfs by the ht*V on 
irm- *ff C a iwr is of three kinds: TPTTfU THWT m tpJw: * 

nHT fag fa : ll The first dealt with wrogTT 

and VTVT%rrr, the 2nd ( 9 Tj5«ht) was a hail where sacrifices were performed 
and the 3rd (TTSTfOTT) was the royal durbar attended by brahmanas, warriors, 
royal officers and servants, 
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!" In the drama Mrcchakatika ( Act IX) we have a graphic, 
though brief, description of judicial procedure in ancient India. 
That drama is at least as old as the 4th or 5th century A. D. It 
is very instructive to compare the procedure described in it with 
that gathered from Nar., Br. and K&t. who constitute the leading 
triumvirate on law and procedure in the smytis and who pro¬ 
bably flourished a little before and a little after the drama. It 
will be found on comparison that the procedure in the drama is 
in essentials the same as that of the three smrtis mentioned 
above, though there is some difference in minor details. The 
principal points in the drama bearing on judicial administration 
may be brought together here at one place. The court house 
was called ‘ adhikarana ’; the chief judge was called adhikara- 
nika; he was assisted by the iresthin (a prominent merchant 
or banker) and a kayaslha ; all three are referred to as 
‘ adhikaranabhojaka ’ and are addressed as adhikrta or niyukta 
( appointed by the king ); when a despot was on the throne, the 
judge’s position was precarious and he could be deprived of the 
post at the king’s sweet will (the Sakara, king’s brother-in-law, 
threatens the chief justice with summary dismissal). There was 
a servant who arranged the seats in the court, inquired whether 
there was any litigant, summoned Vasantasena’s mother and 
Carudatta (this man corresponds to the purusa or ’sadliyapala ) ; 
inquiry was made by the judges as to whether any one wanted 
to file a suit or oomplaint; the sresfhin and kayastba are asked 
by the presiding judge to write down the important parts of the 
complainant’s statement; a private person ( who was not a 
relative) could complain to the court about an alleged murder; the 
judge allow'ed an old person like the mother of Vasantasena and 
a respectable and well-known citizen like Carudatta to occupy a 
seat when replying to questions from the court, but Carudatta 
was deprived of this concession when a prima. facie case was 
made out against him; the court-house (being probably situated 
near the palace ) had near it mantrins, dutas, spies, an elephant 
and a horse ( and the chief of the city police is asked to ride 
the horse and find out whether the corpse of a woman lay in the 
public garden), and kayasthas ; Carudatta was called upon to 
state the truth and the judge tells him that in the court no trick 
(chala) will be allowed to pass; 373 when a strong case was 

373. Compare n. 19; 

fvFVT^ fg-imfc I WT*? I. 29 ; »T 3 STcT ttot i 

Jtrjfcr TftT; f*nn» 1.31. 
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made out against C&rudatta by circumstantial evidence he was 
asked to confess his guilt, otherwise he was told that he would 
be whipped (i. e. this refers to whipping to extort a confession, 
vide above note 332); the judge was only to pronounce the 
judgment and recommend the legal punishment, while the king 
had the last word about the exact punishment; Manu’s work 
was an authority; a brahmana offender was not to be sentenced 
to death, but was to be banished with all his wealth, though 
some kings did not act up to this rule ; impalement was carried 
out by cand&las; ordeals of fire, water, poison and balance were 
known and Sudraka conveys ( wsasalUatidagniprarthite me vicare ) 
that Carudatta had prayed for trial by ordeal, but that the chief 
justice, because there were witnesses and circumstantial evi¬ 
dence, refused that request. 

The court so far described (i. e. where the king or the 
chief justice appointed by him presided) was the highest court, 
But other tribunals were recognized in the smrtis and digests. 
Yaj. I. 30 and N&r. (I. 7) state 374 that law-suits may be decided 
by village councils ( kulani ), corporations (ireni), assemblies 
(puga in Yaj., garia in Nar.), the judges appointed by the king 
and the king himself, each later one being superior to each 
preceding one. The first three were practically arbitration 
tribunals like the modern panchayalx. The several words here 
require explanation and they have been differently interpreted 
by different digests. Medhatithi on Manu VIII. 2 explains 
these words at great length. Acc. to him ‘ kulani ’ means ‘ group 
of relatives ’ and also ( acc. to some) ' impartial persons ’ 
( madhyasthapurusah ) and ‘ <janu. ’ means ‘builders of houses 
and mansions or br&hmanas dwelling in mathas’. Acc. to the 
Mit. and V. P. p. 29 ‘kulani’ means ‘an assembly of the rela¬ 
tions, agnatic and cognatic, of the litigants ’; acc. to the Sm. 
C. it means ‘the agnates of the parties’; acc. to Apararka it 
means ‘husbandmen’. It appears likely that ‘kulani’ means 
officers who presided over a group of eight or ten villages and 
who were granted the produce of one hula of land as their 
salary. Vide Manu VTL. 119 and Kulluka thereon and Damodar- 
pur plate of Gupta year 124 in which the head of the district 
(visayapati) is said to have been assisted by the nagarasresthin, 
prathama-kulika and prathamaJcayastha (E. I. 15 p, 130) and 


374. $-<31ft nvr«jrf3$wt to i vfrot 

5TTT* (I. 7). 
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‘gram&sta-kuladhikaranam ’ in E. I. vol. 17 p. 345 at p. 348 in 
the reign of Ku maragupta L From the Sanchi stone Inscription 
of Chandragupta II ( of the Gupta year 93 i. e. 412-13 A. D. ) it 
appears that panchayats were called ‘ pancamandali ’ (Gupta 
Inscriptions pp. 29, 31). * Sreni’ means, acc. to most commenta¬ 
tors, ‘ the corporation of persons following the same craft or 
avocation, though they may belong to different castes’ such as 
horse-dealers, betel-leaf sellers, weavers and dealers in hide. 
Acc. to the V. M. p. 280, ‘ sreni ’ is an association of artisans er 
traders ‘ Pugas ’ are assemblies of men of one place (a village 
or a town) belonging to different castes and following different 
avocations. Kat. (225 and 682 ) distinguishes between gana and 
puga which he respectively defines as‘assembly of families’(/c«fas) 
(Sm. C. II. p. 18, Par. M. HI. p. 352) and ‘assemblies of traders 
and the like ’ (V. R. p. 668). V. P. p. 30 says gana and puga are 
synonyms. The king was thus the highest court of appeal and 
next to him was the court of the judges appointed by him, 
Brhaspati(S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 281 verse 28) ordains 375 that the 
kulas, srenis and ganas that are well-known to the king may 
decide the disputes of litigants except those that fall under 
sa/iasa and that it was only the king who could carry out the 
order for fines or corporal punishments, i. e. the arbitration 
courts could only decide disputes not involving suliasa and they 
had no power to execute their decrees about fines and corporal 
punishments, but that their decisions had to be filed with the 
king, who, if he did not disapprove of them, put them into execu¬ 
tion. Pitamaha 376 appears to mention three classes of State 
courts, while Yaj. and Nar. refer only to two (viz. that of the 
chief justice and that of the king himself): ‘ a dispute decided in 
a village may be taken to the city and one examined in the city 
(court) to the king; a dispute decided by the king whether 
correctly or incorrectly cannot be reviewed. ’ It is distinctly 


375. *T*fo*t fivTWTjwi pjrfr 1 rrartrwrfHi- 

xvr t visff v Rr^nr: «*'<r»$a^(ubiu!i3;*T: 1 it 

ff. in II. 20, qxr. ST- HI. p. 32, **. R p. 68, nrx. *n. p. 22. 

For the first, vide IV. 3. 279 and the second is gpfilV, 5. 30 which read# 

376. irrfr je: s* vrtrrr^ wss xrsrR i rrjrr is. e> <n m % frtv jn- 

ii. p. 19, *t. ui. p. 42 . 
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provided by Br. 377 (S, B. E. vol. 33 p, 282 verse 31) that the 
sabhyas are superior to the hulas and the rest, the chief justice is 
superior to sabhyas and the king is superior to all. Pitamaha 377 * 
provides that when a litigant is not satisfied with the decision 
given by a kula tribunal or the others, he can carry the matter by 
way of appeal to the king. Besides these courts it appears from 
Kautilya that the village headman ( gramika or gramakuta ) 
exercised certain summary powers such as driving out of the 
village a thief or an adulterer (III. 10) and that he could try 
some offences (IV. 4, gramakutamadhyaksam va satri bruydt &c.). 
Even in the 20th century in the Bombay Presidency under the 
Village Police Act (Bombay Act VIII of 186?) the village head¬ 
man (called Police Patil) has the authority to try and on con¬ 
viction to punish with confinement for a period not exceeding 
twenty-four hours any person charged with the commission of 
petty assault or abuse within the limits of a village and the 
person convicted has no right of appeal to any court or magis¬ 
trate against such conviction and only the High Court has the 
power to entertain a petition for revision (which it hardly ever 
does). Bhrgu 378 quoted in Sm. C. II. p. 18 and other digests 
says that there are ten tribunals common to all men viz. the 
village people, the assembly of the citizens of the capital, gana, 
sreni, men learned in the four vedas (or vidyas viz. anviksikl 
and the rest), the vargins, kulas, kulilcas, judges (appointed by 


377. ft=5rv wrtofiH: 1 

ftg®&: # *?^nia«nvvsmuif>: *ps :' waqnnwft nan vm vwft 

ftfitan 11 ^ 5 . in V- P- 30 IV. 5. 32 bas tbe last verse, the last pada 
being tmfaeftvriro:. The »<r. V p 30 eaplains; p?R->s?r ?rmm^wr«rt 
*nn»vir... t wstf i yrmt 

ftmnfsavr ftvrffhcrvT w airift Th»h»iihH?jrr- 

n w M vt q fiv <nfrvtn«fn'iivtn«rcTHV fft j» 7 *vi i 

377 a. ?Trt uuv ftvnv fft 

ii q. by ft. p. 15. 

378. ^sr vunnft i ftubi iroftr vim 

trrfift: ii wrr^vrra <§i: mtfiizn: wftqftq trftscg>nm- 

ft»r;« qr# i spfttfiT. mugt?VT«3 gtg wftam pT: n 

irtwuW>r*^«T 3 r^w sfton > ^fyift ftjwi 3vfa«r«n n 

q. by II. p. 18, qrr. ffT. HI- p. 24, 3 -, ft. p. 67 (summary in prose), 

«r. g. pp. 8-9. 4 £37:»ffmvr- 5 ‘ $r?ssn: > 

«q. v. p. 9 ; 4 t-rmfti uTHvrsu^T mfeiir 1 gsvr urwv v rq u :' vtr. m. 

ill. p. 25 ; * *mir r iri*r^v«nwrfr ftraBi ^raf-: s*st?VT: w m vTTffV: 1 ’ 
nr. q. p. 9 , It should be noted that here tgtrrft and are separate 
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the king) and the king himself. The vargin* 379 are the groups 
of various kinds such as ganas, pugas, vratas, srenis and others. 
Kulikas may be the elders of the families of the plaintiff and the 
defendant. In the Damodarpur plates (E. 1.15 p. 130) we come 
across one Dhrtimitra who is described as ‘ prathamakulika 
The word ‘ paucakula ‘ was applied to certain high officers in 
Gujarat and Kathiawad; vide I. A, vol. 11 p. 220 (Abu Ins. of 
Bhlmadeva dated Vikrama year 1265) and Tawney’s translation 
of the Prabandha-cintamani pp. 18, 84, 129, 149, 190 for ‘panca- 
kula ’. The provisions about the conflict between customs and 
usages on the one hand and sruti and ernrfi on the other will be 
dealt with in detail later on in another section. A few words 
may be said here about conflicts between smrtis. In disputes 
between residents of the same country, the same city or the same 
hamlet of cowherds or of the same capital or village, the decision 
should be according to their own conventional usages, but in 
disputes between these and others (who are not residents of 
those respective places) the decision must be in accordance with 
the sacred texts 333 (Kat. 47 q. in S. V. p. 72, Par. M. III. p. 41), 
Another rule is that when there is an apparent conflict between 
two smrtis, reasoning is to decide in ordinary life which should 
be followed or reasoning based on the actions of the aged and 
the experienced is to decide what text to follow (Yaj. II. 21) and 
the business of the interpreter consists in holding that one of 
the smrtis contains a general rule and the other an exception 
or that the two apply to different sets of circumstances (visaya- 
vyavastha)or that an option may be intended. Voluminous 
glosses have been written on this one text of Yaj II. 21 right 
from Visvarupa in the 9th century downwards. Another rule 
is that in the administration of justice dharmasastra rules have 
superior force to those of arthasastra. This has been already 
referred to above (p. 9). Bhrgu further provides that foresters may 
get their disputes settled by foresters, members of caravans by 
other members, soldiers by (a tribunal of) soldiers and those 
who stay in a village as well as in a forest may get their dis¬ 
putes settled either by villagers or by foresters by mutual 


379. jtut: tme?$»TT«r suttw i aijfrTur’a- $ =ar*Sr 

Smut:« $rr?yr. q. by II p. is, a. (a. p 67; ^ if% a 

i hvf q-rwgntvr ii q. by Pr. p. 13. 

380. snriBg vmpmi > mffhVv w rnwahqg ft 
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agreement and that the five tribunals for foresters and others are 
kulikas (high officers or heads of families), sarthas (members of 
caravans), headmen, villagers, citizens. The texts further provide 
that in certain cases the court was to call in aid outsiders to help 
in deciding disputes. Vyasa 331 says: ‘In the case of disputes 
among traders, artisans, husbandmen and actors it is impossible 
for others to give a (correct) decision; hence suoh matters should 
be got decided by experts in those various matters ’. Br. states 
that in disputes among husbandmen, craftsmen (carpenters 
and the like), artisans (like painters), money-lenders, guilds, 
dancers, sectarians (like Pasupatas) and criminal tribes the 
decision should be made with the help of those who understand 
the conventions made by them and their usages. In disputes 
about the boundaries of villages and about fields in a village, 
four, eight or ten neighbours were to settle the boundaries (vide 
Manu Vm 258, Kaut. Ill, 9, Yaj. II. 150-152 ). Kaut. 1. 19 
and Br. 382 (q. in V. P. p. 23) say that disputes between those 
who have performed austerities or between those who are adepts 
in witchcraft and Yoga should not be decided by the king 
(unaided), but with the help of those learned in the three Vedas, 
as otherwise they may feel offended. These quotations show 
that certain people could claim to be tried by their peers or at 
least by a jury. This jury system was resorted to for settling 
complicated questions of fact. It is a very ancient system, being 
mentioned even by Gautama :<8:t XI, 21-22 ‘ the king, having 
received help from the heads of husbandmen, merchants, cow¬ 
herds, money-lenders and artisans as regards disputes in their 
own groups, should finally decide what is just’. 

It has already been stated above that the king is to decide 
according to the smrtis. He has also to take into consideration 
the dutieB and usages of the several varnas and the eighteen low 


381. ^W^iqafu'inj 1 3T?I5FVI WWrVf 

» mw quoted in vf! m. III. p. 42, »v. V- p, 23; sfisusri: WTCVn: 

§£: fir* yffot quoted 

in **. V. p. 23. This is IV. 5. 18. 

382. irrfrfwr a ^rrvrrSr fry fTtrv<r; ' frrvTv'rmx^t 4w * rsrv mtv- 

WHWliT It fftrsev 1. 19 towards end, in nr. jj. p. 23. uj. ttj. p. 281 
ascribes it to both f $. and srmjT. 

3*. «<T9»vfor^-'Tgqts-SfRf^-^ntf. ^ «rffi fcnft 
■ryr* ty&«r<rwr i XI, 21-22, 
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castes 384 ( acc. to Manu VI1L 41 and Harfta). The eighteen low 
castes said to be outside the pale of the four varnas and asramas 
are enumerated by Pitamaha, viz. washerman, shoe-maker, nata 
(dancer caste), bamboo-worker, fisherman, mleccha, bhilla, 
abhira, matanga and nine others (the names of which are not 
given here as the text is corrupt). 

The foregoing gradations of tribunals did not all exist at 
all times in ancient and medieval India. One thing is, however, 
quite clear. There was always a court of the Chief Justice 
appointed by the ruling power and final appeal lay to the ruler 
himself. But as regards inferior tribunals usage varied. For 
example, it appears from a decision of 1742 in which a ruling of 
king Shivaji about a Kulkarni mtan is set out that in Shiva]is 
time disputes could he taken before three different hut inferior 
tribunals, viz. the got (i. e. the assembly of castemen) which is 
somewhat like the kula tribunal of the smrtis, or before arbi¬ 
trators hailing from a place other than where the dispute took 
place or before the officers, Ixdutedars and chief men of several 
villages round about. 385 

Manu (VIII. 23) prescribes that the king fully dressed and 
with an undisturbed mind, after taking his seat in the Hall of 
Justice, should perform obeisance to the gods, the guardians of 
the ( eight) quarters (Indra and others, as specified in Manu 
VII 4 ) and should then commence the work of looking into the 
legal business. The transaction of legal business has four 
stages ( from the king’s or judge’s point of view) viz. first 
receiving information from a person, then finding out under 
what title of law ( vyavaharapada ) the information falls, then 
consideration of the pleadings of the parties and the evidence 


384 . snsnfSr nfrsbu ^ i ^ tTttnrm- 

[ II srefcr in II. p. 29, qtt. Hr- HI. p. 46, R. ft. p. 74 ; ngrrtT: 
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385. Vide ‘ Vatanpatreii, Nivadapatrem ' edited by Messrs Mavji an 
Parasnis (1909 A. D.) in Marathi p. 12 at p. 18 ‘ Wgrg gjsjiTqrT nTjftrr WstTW 
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led by them and lastly the decision. 386 When a litigant oomeB 
before the court at a proper time (i. e. when the court is sitting) 
and makes his bow, be (the king or judge) should 387 address 
him as follows :—“ What is your business ? What is the injury 
done to you ? Don’t be afraid, speak out, man! By whom> 
when, where and why ( was the injury caused ) ? When thus 
asked whatever he replies should be considered by (the judge ) 
with the sabhyas and brahmanas and if the matter be legally 
entertainable he (tho judge ) should deliver the seal (sealed order) 
to the plaintiff or order the bailiff to summon (the defendant)”. 
These observations are made by Kat. (86-88). Whatever a 
man, being excited by one of the emotions of love ( or anger 
or greed ), says before the court, should be first written down 
on a board or the like by the scribe ( Nar. 388 II. 18 ). 

Very elaborate rules are laid down about the summoning of 
the defendant or accused by Nar. (I. 52-54 ), Br, Kat. ( 96-100 ), 
Sukra (IV. 5-102-106 ) and others. A. few of the rules are set 
out below. The first person to be summoned is the one against 
whom a complaint based on suspicion or truth is made by the 
plaintiff or complainant. But other persons may he called as 
defendants 387 either when the person proceeded against by the 
plaintiff puts forward another as liable to plaintiff’s claim or 
makes another liable along with himself or when another person 
is accepted by the plaintiff (on behalf of another who is a minor 
&c.) or ( acc. to the Madanaratna) another person himself comes 
forward (as defendant). The king should not require the personal 
appearance of the following persons : the diseased, minors, very 
old (beyond 70), one in a calamity, one engaged in some 

386. 3mm wa *;rv( am > mchmv gym *vigarg- 

ii ( I- 36). For explanation, vide II. p. 29, fr. ft. p. 75. 

387. srra guvirm jrsflcuaM pa: fba*r*i i ftr guv su ^ k msi v<fr- 
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II. pp. 31, 32. Tlie words (iff gtfif refer to a civil dispute and if qiPT 

to a criminal dispute ( tifwnji? ). 
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grri^s ii (ii. 18). 
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religious rite, one who would suffer irreparable loss by coming, 
one in misfortune (such as the death or disappearance of a 
dear relative), one engaged in the king’s business or in a 
(religious ) festival, one intoxicated, a lunatic, one distressed, a 
servant, a woman 390 who is young and whose family is in 
straitened circumstances or who is of good family or who is 
recently delivered, a maiden who is of a higher caste than that 
of the complainant. Nar. (I. 53) prescribes that cowherds 
when it is the season for taking cows for grazing, agriculturists 
in the sowing season, artisans actually engaged in work 
and soldiers engaged 390 " in war should not be summoned to 
appear in person, while so engaged. In these cases Borne 
one on their behalf should be summoned as a representative. 
But it is provided that even these persons may be summoned with 
proper safeguards in important cases or grave charges, such as 
the killing of human beings, theft, rape, eating forbidden food, 
counterfeiting coins, high treason &c. But women who by 
their earnings support their families, unchaste women, prosti¬ 
tutes, women without family and women excommunicated for 
grave sins may be summoned to appear personally 391 . A person 
who is summoned and is able to appear but does not appear in 
person was to be fined according to the value or importance of 
the subject matter of dispute e. g. in slight causes fifty (copper) 
panas, two hundred at least in the cases of middling value and 
500 panas at least in heavy causes ( vide Kat. 100-101 quoted by 
Sm. 0. II. p 34, Apararka p. 607.) After taking the fine and 
waiting for 30 days or a month and a half the king may give 
a judgment in favour of the plaintiff, due to defendant’s default. 
But if the defendant does come after that time, the suit may 
be restored and proceeded with . 392 But when there is an invasion 
by an enemy or a famine or an epidemic or disease the king 
should not impose a fine, but send a second summons. In the 
case of those who are exempted from personal appearance ( as 
above) their relatives (son, father &c.) or some other person 


390. Compare sec. 132 of the Indian Civil Pro. Code (Act V of 1908) 
for exemption of certain women from personal appearance. 

390 a, Compare the Indian Soldiers ( Litigation ) Act (IV of 1925). 

391. Vide Mit. on Yaj. II. 5 (for quotations about most of these rules), 
Apararka p. 606, Par. M. III. p, 51, Vyavahara-mayiikha pp. 9-10. 

392. yv (rlw«lgT ^51^6 ? ) 
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appointed by them (such as a pupil, servant &c.) or one who can 
be recognised as their agent may be allowed to appear. m “ But 
no representative was allowed in serious charges cited above 
(vide Kat. 93-95 q. by Apararka p. 639, Sm. C. II. p. 34). If a 
father, brother, a friend, or a relative appears before the court for 
the real litigant, the law-suit may be proceeded with (Pitamaha). 
Whoever carries on anything through another by appointing 
him to that task should be understood to have done it himself 
and the business transacted by such a representative or agent 
cannot be annulled. If a person who is not a brother nor father 
nor son nor appointed to represent another prosecutes a law¬ 
suit for another, he is liable to be fined 393 . As the king was 
supposed to be the guardian of a minor’s wealth, it appears from 
this that a king could have appointed a guardian for the suit 
when a minor was concerned, The above provisions show that 
maintenance and champerty were not encouraged by ancient 
Hindu lawyers. 

An interesting question arises whether lawyers as an 
institution existed in ancient India. The answer must be that 
so far as the smrtis are concerned, there is nothing to show that 
any class of persons whose profession was the same as that of 
modern counsel, solicitors or legal practitioners and who were 
regulated by the State existed. This does not preclude the idea 
that persons well-versed in the law of the smrtis and the pro¬ 
cedure of the courts were appointed ( uvjukia ) to represent a 
party and place his case before the court. The procedure 
prescribed by Nar, Br. and Kat. reaches a very high level of 
technicalities and skilled help must often have been required in 
litigation. In the com. of Asahaya as edited by Kalyanabhatta 
on Nar. ( rpSdana 4 ) there is an instructive story from which 
it appears that persons who had studied the smrtis helped parties 
in return for a monetary consideration to raise contentions 


392 a, ^ i 5 gwigwt 

tmn 11 q. by p- 89,sv*. a. p. 20 i; 1 

yviwt ac. 1 q. by II. p. 33, tv. u. 
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before the court. But there also the helper comes forward 
saying that he is a very old friend of the family and has been 
appointed by the party to represent him. So he corresponded 
to what is called a recognized agent in the Indian Civil Pro- 
Code, Order III. r. 2 (Act V of 1908 ). In Sukra IV. 5. 114-117 
some important rules are given : m the person who is appointed 
to represent a party should get as his wages 1/16,1/20, 1/40,1/80 
or 1/160 part of the amount in dispute, that the wages become 
less and less as the claim in dispute becomes higher or if 
several persons employ one representative; one who knows 
dharmasastra and the procedure of law-suits should be appointed 
as representative and not any one who is deficient in these; if 
the representative takes wages without knowing these he should 
be punished by the king. A representative is to be appointed 
by the party and not by the king at his will; if the representa¬ 
tive allows the matter entrusted to him to fail owing to his greed 
he is liable to be fined 39s . In the * Questions of Milinda ’ ( S. B- 


394. ptvrfir(f3r?) awrft *ref y foy i re ra p pn • fitsrwsrt et^tfr «tt 

’sr ffqfyRFnu: ii to tffcn dbn 

4vt^*put ufirmy ii twtn'qfi fddhBwnswror ft > strowi 

iJnfmRj* ii srivT i sjtfbt ?v^wi 

JPTU fiivbft gvgtnffa ll SjpF IV. 5. 114-117. The words present 

a difficulty. Probably there is a compound of rjift with yg*rrn. 

3 95. The story in the com. on Nar. is as follows: In Pataliputra(modern 
Patna) a brahmana named Sridhara acquired with great trouble a fortune and 
lent to a trader named Devadhara ten thousand drammas at the rate of 2 per 
cent per month. When one month passed Devadhara paid as interest 200 
drammas. When the 2nd month was running, Devadhara died of high 
fever, his son died of cholera and only the great-grandson of Devadhara, by 
name Mabidhara, remained. He was a very young man addicted to gamb¬ 
ling and other vices. His property was taken under tbeir protection by his 
maternal uncles. They were advised by a brahmana who had a smattering 
of smrti lore and was called Smartadurdhara ’ Don’t pay even a rupee to the 
creditor Sridhara. I shall save you even in Court by citing appropriate 
texts. ’ The uncles replied ‘ if you save us, we shall give you a thousand 
drammas as a reward When the 2nd month passed (from tbe date of 
borrowing), Sridhara called upon the uncles to pay 200 drammas as interest 
for the 2nd month. They replied 'You cannot claim even the principal 
(from the great-grandson of the original borrower), much less interest'. 
Smartadurdhara, the legal adviser of the uncles, said “Narada declares 
(rnadana 4) ‘grandsons should pay the debts of the grandfather; that 
(debt) ceases from tbe fourth’. On hearing this Sridhara was stunned, 
but gathering his wits filed a suit in tbe court and had summonses issued 

(Continued on the next page) 
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R. vol. 36 p. 238) there is a passage about certain bhikkhus in 
the ‘city of "Righteousness 1 ( illuimmamtyura ) who are styled 
‘ dhainmapanikas ’ (dealers in dharma) and are described as 
follows: ‘ (Bhikkhus), who in the spirit and the letter, in its 
arguments and explanations, its reasons and examples teach and 
repeat, utter forth and recapitulate the ninefold word of the 
Buddha: such bhikkhus are called, O king, lawyers in the 
blessed one’s city of Righteousness ’ and on p. 239 there are 
‘ dhammasetthino ’ (hankers of dharma), which word reminds us of 
the sresthin in the Mrcchakaiika. The dhainmapanikas probably 
correspond to such lawyers as Smartadurdhara mentioned above. 
The rules of Sukra make a near approach to the modern 
institution of the Bar and the fees prescribed by Sukra are 
similar to those allowed by the Bombay Regulation II'of 1827 
and by Schedule III to the Bombay Pleaders ’ Act (Bombay Act 
XVH of 1920). The first legislative enactment in India to deal 
with lawyers for representing parties passed by the British 
Government was the Bengal Regulation Vll of 1793 which defin¬ 
ed the privileges, the fees (five per cent up to 1000 and then on 
a sliding scale) and responsibilities of mkeels (which word 
originally means ‘agent ’). 

The plaintiff may put. under restraint till the approach of 
the sunnnoner (the bailiff) by the king’s order the defendant, 
who does not stand up to meet the claim (i. e, is about to abscond 
or may abscond ) that is to be investigated (or when the plaintiff 
spoke to him about the claim before coming to court) and 


( Continued from the i«st page ) 

to Mahidbara, great-grandson of Devadbara, and his uncles. Sureties were 
taken from both sides. The uncles were asked (by the court) ‘why don’t 
you pay the interest to Sridhara ' ? They appointed as their representative 
Smartadurdhara, who said that he and his ancestors were friends of the 
family of Mahidhara and so he addressed the court 'I rely on Narada’s 
words (quoted above), and Mahidhara being the fourth from Dev,adhara 
(including the latter) is not liable to pay Bhatta Smartas'ekbara laughed at 
this and said ‘Smartadurdhara, you are not deeply learned in the smrti texts 
nor have you studied glosses thereon. The whole of the debt o( 10000drammas 
lent by Sridhara is still due from Mahidhara, as he is the great-grandson 
of the borrower, as three male descendants of the borrower are liable to pay 
the ancestor’s debt and as Narada means only this that the son of the great- 
grandson (who is the fourth from the borrower, excluding the latter from 
computation) is not liable to pay the debt of his great-great grand-father ’ 
and the learned speaker charged him with having been promised a gratifica¬ 
tion, Smartadurdhara and his proteges lost the case. 
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who disregards the words of the claimant. This is called 
asedha which is explained by the Mit. on Yaj. II. 5 as restraint 
under the king’s order. It is of four kinds viz. restraint as to 
(stham ) place (e. g. you are not to go elsewhere from your 
house or a temple), as to time (e. g. you must present yourself 
on the 5th of a certain month), restraint from going on (;»■«. 
vasa) a journey (till the suit is decided) and restraint from 
doing certain actions (e. g. you are not to sell certain property 
or to plough a certain field till the disposal of the suit ) 3% . 
The rules about asedha are laid down by Nar. (I. 47-54), Br. 
(q. by V. P. p. 42, Sm. C. IL pp. 30-31), Kat. 103-110 ( all quoted 
by V. P. pp. 41-42, Sm. C. II. pp. 30-31). Nar. (I. 54) states 
that those persons whose personal appearance is dispensed with 
as stated above are not to be subjected to asedha. Narada 
provides that he who disregards the prohibitory order ( asedha ) 
of the court should be punished and that he who obtains a 
restraint order against a person that should not have been thus 
proceeded against should also be punished. Acc. to K&t. that 
man who restrains the defendant so as to prevent him from 
exercising his limbs or from talking or breathing freely should 
be punished and not the defendant if he breaks such restraint. 
A defendant would not be liable to be fined, if he disregards a 
restraint order which ties him down to a river ford, or to a forest, 
to a bad place (infested by thieves and tigers ) or at the time of 
an invasion (Nar. 1.49). There is a provision which looks like one 
for the appointment of a Receiver in modern times. Kat. (120 ) 
says ' A king should not allow a litigant to proceed if the litigant 
retains tire property or money which he has (been shown to have) 
seized ; it should be delivered over to the opposing litigant (if 
he be trustworthy ) or it may be kept with a third person ( as 
receiver for the successful party ) 297 . When the defendant comes 
on being summoned, he and the plaintiff are both to be placed 
before the judges (Pitamaha q. in Sm. C. U. p. 34). Then a surety 
is to bo taken from both who would be capable of carrying 


396. It should be noted that these provisions about asedha are analo¬ 
gous to those about attachment or arrest before judgment (section 94 and 
Order 3S of the Indian Civil Pro Code of 190S) and temporary injunction 
(Order 39 of the same). 

397. saurr * tntTVi tt^tgtsn i a*»t at aift 

uwr an' WT?vr. q- ^taw. n. 5.35, f«rar^w !! 7 p-9+. which explains ‘amrar 
wviS wiu ii'i n ' g a iq 'ryuWfaw a^t at a wtcaft 

a f nt ! i trsia 0 • yxra ?fa uxw faat^u^ sft’itfra atr w $siair5»h t 
awtifat *ra ( i ) a?wnc3r rwamt wra at wreamevw: ' 
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out the decree made by the court i. e. who would be abie to pay 
the amount of fine to the king if the defendant denied the 
plaintiff ’s claim or who would be able to pay double the amount 
of the claim if the plaintiff’s claim be found to be false (Yaj. 
H 10-11). If any one of the parties cannot offer a surety, then 
he has to be kept in the custody of the court’s bailiff (sadhyap&la) 
and has to pay the daily wages of the bailiff at the end of 
every 398 day ( Kat. 117 q. by Mit. on Yaj. II 10 ). The following 
persons could not be accepted as sureties ( Kat. 114-116 q. by 
Mit. on Yaj. H 57 ):' the master (in the case of a party being a 
servant), an enemy, one authorised by the master, one arrested, 
one fined, one accused of grave sins or offences, one who is a 
co-sharer in family property, a friend, one who is a perpetual 
student, one who is appointed to do the king’s business, ascetics, 
one who would not be able to pay the amount decreed and the 
fine to the king, one whose father is living, one who incites the 
party for whom surety is demanded, one whose antecedents are 
unknown.’ When a person ( of any caBte ) is kept guarded for 
want of a surety he is not to be prevented from doing necessary 
and obligatory acts ( bath, sandhyd worship &c.) and if he runs 
away from the guard he should be fined eight panas ( Kat. 119 
q. in Par. M. III. 58 ). 

"When the defendant comes before the court, the information 
at first given by the plaintiff is to be written down accurately 
in his presence together with the year, month, fortnight, day, 
names ( of parties ), caste &c. (Yaj. II. 6 ). When the aggrieved 
party first comes to the court, all that is taken down is the 
matter in dispute (i. e. the draft of the plaint); when the 
defendant comes, the plaint is written down with all details 
(including the grievance as stated in the beginning). 399 The 
plaint is called by various names in Sanskrit viz. fxiksa, bhasa, 
praiijiid ( Mit. on Yaj. U. 6 ). Sometimes the w'ord * purvapaksa ’ 
is used for paksa (as in Kat. 131, N&r. II. 1). Vadin and 
prativadin generally mean the plaintiff and the defendant, though 
vadin sometimes means ‘ a litigant ’ (either the plaintiff or 
defendant). ‘ Art-kin ’ (one who seeks the assistance of the court) 
and abfUyoktr ( attacker) are synonyms of vadin, and pratyartMn 
and abhiyulda (attacked) are synonyms of prativadin. Kat. 

398 . am i tt rfwfr 

iwsrun 9fTmr. quoted by fhm. on -<tt- II. 10 and V. P. p. 44. 

399. umbrra raftra Jtmf5r«frsn-a: *TummTf%m?nr fcSwrtt 

gfa » VTVf JriftjTT <W jfk I fhwr. on yy. II. 6. 
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(130-131) says that the judge 400 should have the plaint written 
down on a board ( or on the ground) with a piece of chalk as 
narrated naturally by the claimant and then on a leaf ( palm 
leaf or bark or paper ) when it is corrected ( after the defendant 
appears) and that the plaintiff may delete some matters from the 
original ( draft of) plaint and may fill in gaps and that such 
amendments may be made in the draft till the plaint is finally 
settled. 401 It appears from the Vyavaharatattva (p. 205) that 
the pleadings (the plaint and the reply) could be written down 
in Sanskrit or in the vernacular of the parties if they were 
ignorant. The Mrcchakatika (Act IX) shows how the presiding 
judge asks the sresthin and kayastha to write down the words 
‘ not by me ’ as the complaint of the Sakara when the latter 
averred that Vasantasona was killed by Carudatta and not by 
himself. The plaint could be amended till the filing of the reply 402 
(Nar. 11. 7). Elaborate rules are laid down about the contents of 
the plaint by many writers from Kautilya (III. 1) downwards. 
Kaut. 403 states that in the plaint should be entered the year, 
season, month, fortnight, day, the documents (to be relied upon), 
the court (in which the plaint is lodged), the (amount of) debt (or 
other money due ) and the country, village, caste, family, names 
and occupations of the plaintiff and defendant together with the 
relationship in which they stood to each other. Kat. (127-128 
q. by Mit. on Yaj. II. 6 and Apararka p. 608) requires that in 
suits about immoveable property, ten details should be recorded 
in the plaint viz. the country, the place (town or village in 
which the property is situated), situation (boundaries or the 
figure such as a square &c.), the caste ( of both parties ), names, 

-too. MonJFnu twj: to- 

mw: ii 1 tut: rasmfcr** 

5inVI- q. the first by ntssrenr on vr. II. 6, the 2nd. by fhiT!= on wr. II. 6 
and both by P- 61'. W- *IT. III- PP. 65-67. 

401. 5 vr-rwrTTgfSTmT i sivffsswf^TOT Prf?fta=i h 
^ q. by fnm° o n vt n. 6; na’g *b?ra%5T*nq , is’*uth»i vuiwni 

vt i tjwfaraft i ant trom > 

t ^STWPTlW'TiW jr*: II 

*v*?-ror5«r p- 205. 

402. Under the Civil Pro. Code, Order VI. r, 17 (Act V of 1908) the 
plaint may be allowed to be amended at any stage of the suit. The ancient 
Indian rule was somewhat stricter. 

403. BUT VST fitter CT°mragi <O T ^ °T ***rr**<fWT: pwsur- 

twt'teftsnrRvstt^nrsr’TTntfmti&i ’gtf sHc v i 

W05TIW HI. 1. 
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the dwelling place (of the parties), the measure ( so many 
nivurtanas &c.), the name of the field, ( names of ) the father, 
grandfather and great-grand-father, mention of the former 
kings. Kat. 124-126, Br. (q. in Sm. C. p. 36 and V. M. 
p. 294 ) give further details, which are passed over for want of 
space. All the details enumerated above need not occur in 
every plaint, but the necessary ones must be stated according 
to the facts of each case 404 . 

These rules about the contents of plaints are very similar 
to those in the Indian Civil Pro, Code, Order VII rules 1-5. 

In modern India no suit or appeal can be filed unless the 
plaintiff or appellant pays substantial court-fees (Rs. 71 per 
cent upto Rs. 1000 and 5 per cent for higher claims up to 5000 
and so on at reduced rates as the claim rises). It is interesting 
to see how the litigants in ancient India fared in this respect. It 
appears that in disputes of a criminal nature no court fees had to 
be paid in ancient India. The person found guilty had to pay to 
the king the fine declared in the Smrtis for offences or awarded by 
the Court. As regards civil disputes also nothing had to be paid at 
the inception of the suit. Certain rules are prescribed by Kaut. 
(III. 1), Yaj., Visnudharmasutra, Nar. and others about payments 
to the king after the suit is decided, which payments may be 
regarded as in the nature of court fees. Yaj. II. 42 and Visnudharmu - 
sutra VI. 20-21 state that in the case of suits for the recovery of 
debts the debtor who admitted that he was a debtor (but did 
not pay the creditor) should be made to poy to the king 10 per 
cent on the amount decreed and the successful creditor should 
pay five per cent out of the amount decreed (as bh.rti, compensa¬ 
tion or court fee ) W5 . When the debtor denies the fact of debt 
altogether and the creditor succeeds in establishing it, the debtor 
bad to pay the amount decreed to the creditor and an equal 
amount to the king as fine;but if the plaintiff turns out to be ;i 
false claimant (i. e. the relationship and the amount, of the debt 
are not proved) he had to pay to the king as fine twice as much 
as the amount claimed by him (Yaj. II. 11). Rar. also (IV. 132 ) 
says 406 that a debtor, who is able to repay a debt but dues not 

404. varf VTr* av 

arcnma i swrra. p 60S. 

rrrarw«lTM Wf iannrnwfiw*!' vi. 20 - 21 . 

406. sjrfSiai: wott vm w^jra 1 

qwi $TtP* II iv. 132. The »ip p. 182 reads 3 firsts 

(i. c. 20 per cent). 
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do so through wickedness or malice, should be made to pay the 
debt after recovering five per cent from the debtor. The Sm. C. 
U, p. 121 says that this applies to a case where the debtor admitB 
his liability to the plaintiff. Manu VUI. 139 gives milder 
rules: ‘ if a debtor admits before the Court that he is a debtor, 
then he has to pay a fine equal to five per cent on the amount 
decreed, but if he denied the fact of debt altogether, then he has 
to pay as fine ten per cent \ Manu VIII. 59 which prescribes 
a fine twice of that amount which the debtor falsely denies or 
which the creditor falsely claims contains a somewhat different 
rule (which Medhatithi says applies where parties are guilty 
of downright fraud, while VIII. 139 applies where there is 
negligence or loss of memory &c.). In suits other than for 
debts such fines are also prescribed e. g. in Yaj. II. 26 for one 
who misappropriates a pledge, II. 33, II. 188 (for breach of the 
rules of guilds and other groups), Yaj. II. 171 (where a person 
claiming to be the owner of lost goods and failing to prove his 
ownership of them was fined jxiiica-lmulha i. e. a fifth part of the 
price of the goods). Kaut. prescribes 407 that when a party is 
guilty of contradictory pleadings, or does not cite witnesses 
though saying he has witnesses and is defeated for these and 
similar reasons he has to pay a line of 20 per cent of the claim 
and 10 per cent only if he relied on his own deposition (and 
called no witnesses) and further the defeated party has to pay 
the costs viz. the wages of the bailiff and of the subsistence 
allowance of witnesses. Therefore it may be said that in 
ancient times Indian litigants had an easy time, while in 
modern times litigation is often ruinous, what with the heavy 
court fees to be paid in several courts, the fees of legal practi¬ 
tioners and the expenses of witnesses and the delay of years 408 . 
The remark of Dr. Hart (in ‘ Way to justice p. 17) is as appli¬ 
cable to modern India as to England ‘ the plain truth is that 
the justice of the courts is unattainable by some citizens through 
want of the necessary financial resources; while in the case 


407. T5T***: l i trr«l- 

t 3 TJVV favnff ' wdmw Hi. x. 

408, In modern times a plaint or memorandum of appeal Is to be rejec¬ 
ted if not properly stamped. Vide Order VII. r. 11 of the Indian Civil Pro. 
Code. The Peshva’s Government appears to have taken one-Iourth or one- 
fifth from the party whose claim for partition or for recovery of debt suc¬ 
ceeded. Vide ‘Pesliwa's Diaries’ ed. by Kao Bahadur Wad, vol. 2 pp. 132, 
146, 163. 
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of many others it is not worth having at the cost which it 
involves ’. 

In one of his most famous soliloquies Shakespeare (in 
Hamlet III. 1 * Oppressor’s wrong, the proud mans’s contumely, 
the pangs of despised love, the law’s delays’ ) enumerates law’s 
delays among the principal evils of human life. In modern 
India as in England 409 before 1873 delay in the decision of 
causes is a crying evil. In the rough and ready methods of 
administering justice in ancient India care seems to have been 
bestowed on disposing of cases as quickly as possible. The 
story of king Nrga who caused delay has already been referred to 
(p. 243). Kaut. (HI. l)Btates that if the plaintiff, after the defendant 
files his answer, does not on the same day begin to support his 
case (by evidence) he would be declared to be defeated, since 
the plaintiff comes to court after determining the strength of 
his case, but the defendant does not do so (he is dragged to 
the court)that the defendant may be allowed an adjournment 
of three or seven days for his defence ; if he is not ready with 
his defence within that time he may be punished with a fine 
ranging from 3 to 12 panas ; if he does not answer even after 
three fortnights he shall be punished with fine for jxirokta ( viz. 
paficabandha or daialxivdha as stated above in note 407 ) and 
the plaintiff’s claim would be recovered from the property of 
the defendant. A similar rule is laid down in Manu VHL 58. 
Yaj. II. 12 prescribes that disputes relating to sal/ma (killing 
by poison or weapon), theft, abuse, assault, cows, charges of 
grave sins and women ( about the chastity of all women and 
about ownership in the case of female slaves), the defendant 
has to make his defence at once, and that in other cases time 
may be granted at the discretion of the court. Nar. I. 45 is to 
the same effect. Nar. I. 44 holds that adjournments may be 
granted in suits about debts and the like for finding out the 
truth as such disputes are complicated and as memory is weak. 
Pitamaha (q. in Sm. C. II. p. 42) says that adjournments may 
be granted in disputes about deposits, sealed deposits, giftB, 
partnerships, transgression of conventions and partition of 
heritage. Gautama XIII. 28 speaks in general terms of an 
adjournment for one year, when the defendant does not 
remember the transaction, but prescribes immediate trial in 


409. For the enormous delay in the disposal of even simple proceedings 
or Bills in Chancery in England, vide Holdsworth's ' History of English Law' 
(1926) Vol. IX. pp. 374-373 and 433-435, 
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disputes about kine, women and children or when the matter 
is urgent i. e. where loss or abandonment of the thing will be 
the result of delay ( Gaut. XIII. 29-30 ). Brhaspati allows time 
even to the plaintiff if he is not able to put forward his caBe 
owing to his immaturity or lack of boldness. 410 Kat. (145-158 
quoted by Apararka p. 619, Sm. C. H p. 42, Par. M. III. pp. 69-72) 
contains elaborate rules about adjournments. He says that 
according to the importance or otherwise of the dispute, one, 
three, five, or seven days may be allowed to the defendant to 
make his defence in disputes about debts, according as the debt 
was contracted three months ago or 6,12, 20 or 30 years ago ; 
that even more than a year may be allowed if the defendant is 
an idiot or lunatic or is suffering from disease or if the subject 
of dispute or the witnesses are in a foreign country ; that more 
adjournments than one may be granted in such cases; that 
according to Brhaspati in disputes about immoveable property 
also no adjournments should be granted ; that if the act of God 
( ilaiva) or the king prevents the defendant from making his 
defence he should not be declared defeated, but time should be 
granted to him to prove this. It is clear that with the advance 
of time adjournments became longer and more frequent in Kat. 
compared with the rigid rules of Raut,. Kat. and Sukra 
(IV. 5. 167, 209 ) contain the last word on this point. According 
to them dolay in deciding causes is tantamount 411 to denial 
of justice ( dharmavydpntti , lit. death of Justice ). 

The sequence of stages in a law-suit is as follows: first 
the plaintiff makes his averments, then the defendant makes 
his reply; when both have flashed, the members of the court 
speak (or deliberato am^ng themselves) and after them (speaks) 
the judge ( K&t. 121 q. by Apararka p. 611, Par. M. HI. p. 58 ). 
The four stages ( padas) of a law-suit, acc. to Yaj. II. 6-8, and 


410. i wnl} sr sr«j- 

fws:« mra? <!•li. p. 42; dUtrwtt • 

sms-. q. in II. p. 40, mtif 

p. 611. 

411. w «stv 4 T 3 TT i abrt vm’wttn'%- 

n a'CRTfirg^r g «F>n5 wrwiUfste i vr *r?t it 

IV. 3. 167 and 209. The first is almost the same as Kat. 339 (q. in 
II. p, 92, «f. Mf. p. 306, tr. f^. p. 148, which read WTWVtTTOnt and 
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Hr. are named 112 hhasapada (the plaint), uttarapada (the reply ), 
krii/u/juda (the adducing of evidence), HmtlujasUMIu ni or nirvana 
(the decision); while Kat. 31 states them as purvapaksa, uttara, 
pratyakalita and kriya. Pratyakalita means ‘ discussion or 
consideration among tire xtMuus about the burden of proof ’ (vide 
p. 360 n. 337). If several persons come simultaneously with compla¬ 
ints or plaints, then the order of taking up the cases is regulated 
by the mu m of the plaintiffs i. e. the suit of a brahma pa is first 
taken up (Manu VIil. 34). Kaut. 1. 19 states 111 that the causes of 
temples ( or idols ), ascetics, heretics, brahman as learned in the 
vedas, about cattle and sacred places, of minors, of the aged, 
of those afflicted with disease or misfortunes, of the helpless and 
of women are to he looked into in the order enumerated or 
according to the importance of tire causes or their urgency. 
Kat. (133 q. in 8m. C. II. p. 35, Par. M. Ill. p. 59 ) says that 
preference should be given to that litigant whose injury is 
greater or whose cause is more important than those of the 
rest. Kaut. Ill. 30 went 415 so far as to say that judges should 
look into the causes of idols (or temples), brahmanas, persons 
performing austerities, women, minors, the old, the diseased, the 
helpless, even if they did not come forward to complain nor 
should judges put forward the excuses of time (i. e. the long 
delay in taking cognisance of tlieir causes), place, or (long) 
enjoyment (of their opponents). 

Lengthy quotations and illustrations are cited in the com¬ 
mentaries and digests about the requirements of a good plaint. 
They are all passed over. They well illustrate the jx'nchant of 
ancient Indian writers fur divisions, sub-divisions and subtle 
distinctions. 

Kat. (136 quoted by Apararka p. 609) specifies several 
reasons which make a plaint unacceptable viz. one that lacks 


412. «j?r: mgr i 

wn n 9- b y p. 6ie; gktrgrafiTK =3 i 

jhrnf » ifiTcm. q. by p. 616. V. P. p. 44 quotes a 

verse of Br., where is the 4th tug- 

413. 3T5t ^ 

l WTTUfT p. 616. 

%noti =g 5PSVI ^n?ifi5r mkg i m i atysrw x. t f J. 

415, wwns ^pjffvr 

i g ^ i iii. 20 . 
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the mention of the time and place ( of the cause of action ), that 
omits the statement of the material ( •iravtta, which is the subject 
of dispute ) or the amount thereof arid that is wanting in ( stat¬ 
ing ) the extent of the relief claimed, that is opposed (to the 
interests or usages) of the country, that is prohibited by the 
king's, order, that mixes up several vyavaharapadas.' 116 Certain 
plaints are declared to he vitiated (palsahhaxa ) 417 and not 
entertainable viz. a plaint that contains an unknown (or 
imaginary) grievance, that discloses no injury, that contains 
letters or words making no coherent sense, that states no cause 
of action, that is incapable of proof or is self-contradictory 
{ Kat, 140 q. hy Mit. on Yaj. iJ. 6, Par. M. III. 61 ). Nar. 11. 8 
also points out the faults ( <lot}a> i) of a plaint and explains them 
(11. 9-14). Brhaspati states that there is to be no law-suit 
between teacher and pupil, father and son, husband and wife, 
and muster and servant. This does not mean that law-suits 
between those pairs are altogether prohibited but that suits 
between them are undesirable, that the king or judges should 
persuade them to desist from proceeding in Court, that if they 
persist the court has to decide the suits according to the 
sastra. 4,s Mann (Vlll. 299-300 ) prescribing the same punish¬ 
ment an for a thief in cases w here a wife, son, slave, servant or 
brother is beaten for correction more severely than is allowed 
in the sastras by t he husband, father, master, or elder brother 
respectively conveys by implication that a legal proceeding by 
these is possible. The smrtie did not encourage disputes based on 

■lie If n plain till states- ' the defendant stole ray gold, 1 deposited a 
(hot.sand i Irctmtiiiis with linn winch he docs- not return, he sold a cow to me 
without htim; its owner(lino is :i joinder of t’uce vyavaharapadas viz. 
sii’yn, iiilru’Jyn, nsvamhil raya. This is not a bad or altogether unacceptable 
plaint All that is meant is that the trial of all these cannot be carried on 
simultaneously, hut one after another. 

417. j-unuit fwviv ftra bvmvnmv; i smo-b vi otvag m vstutth 
TVV jTVfT li VTffVlVV quoted by then, on VI. 11. C (without name), tfrr. HI. 111. 
01, The 11. 37 ascribes the same verse to (last pada being 

rttat UPVHVT ) ■ Vide my notes to Kat. HO where it is shown how there 
is a good deal of divergence about the interpretation of this verse. 

41S, Jjvreicbl tTrtrjbt ^TORtl I VVVT ITH^WIVi rvv?m V 

H3jil i acc. to on vr;i. II, 5, and vg-, acc, to and hv- *T- 

p. 34. The latter remarks ‘ FrrHn%^ gvfgrvi iSTttvif^fu: ^VTglTVjrir 

bcKjA s f? VTvrsrwr^iT^vimirin i vraTigthuj 

mvgrabr nranft ibnfiS'v^rrhsti^vtr^fii wmvHrvt atm liruvi^vr v vftgsvmT 
ihri VUISim lbvivviT'nH^rv TV t. vide also fwiIT. on VI II. 32 for 
similar'words. 
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flimsy or trumpery grounds. Brhaspati 419 says that a plaint 
that is nirarthaka (i. e. the injury in which is very small or the 
monetary value involved is negligible) should not be entertained 
by the king. This is on the principle of de minimis non curat lex 
(the law does not take account of trifles) also embodied in 
sec. 95 of the Indian Penal Code. 

When the plaint has been finally settled, the defendant 
should be called on to reply in writing to the plaint in the 
presence of the plaintiff ( Yaj. II. 7, Nar. II. 2 ). This is called 
uttara (reply ) or pratipakqa ( Nar. II. 2 ). When time may be 
given to the defendant for putting in his answer has already 
been stated above. 

The answer of the defendant must possess the following 
characteristics viz. it must completely meet all the points of 
the plaint, it must not deviate from the truth, must not employ 
vague words, must not be self-contradictory, it should not be 
such as to require further explanation ( because of containing 
words in a foreign tongue or unknown or rarely used words or 
elliptical or badly arranged sentences ). 420 A reply is of four 
kinds, (1) mithya ( of denial), mmpratipaUi or satya ( confession 
or admission ), karana or pratyavaskandana ( of special plea or 
demurrer ), prannydya or purvanydya ( of former judgment or res 
judicata ). A reply of denial may take four forms (Nar. II. 5 ) 
viz. (1) this ( what is affirmed in the plaint) is false, I do not 
know anything about it, 1 was not present ( when the transact¬ 
ion alleged in the plaint is said to have taken place ), I was then 
not born. 421 The first is a direct denial, the others are implied 
or indirect. Very strict rules of pleading were evolved by the 


419. wsvmru: wnffi rfk i q- > n u. ft p. 87 and 

n. p. 37, which explains n* 1 stsiftw wiYufi ihfl- 

ntm: esntnewjctjwi f ft « 

420. q-grgv *vr<7% 1 errtgt 

II quoted by fwUT. on VT IX. 7, 3Uru?> P- 012 (ascribes to wi*g), 

II. p. 42 (ascribes to tr viiufe ), IV. 5. 139. 

421. twsvt 1 qi 

gfttn* u II. 2: tFTfqppr has grft fhevret <twt i 

» q. in. f&ar. on VT. II. 7- The same is ggj IV. 
5.144. 3 r%vi smtgwr 

gTriSwr 1 anvrq «'va- fw p. 5i and «q. *n. p. 307 

(reads snfh^U g nFVT). is probably derived from mu* (meaning 

' lower * weak ’ or 'inferior '). The nr. JTT- reads wrsn^T, which appears to 
be a wrong reading. 
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time of Kit., who provides (144) that if a statement asserted by 
the plaintiff in the hearing of the defendant is not traversed by 
the latter or if the latter remains silent when he should have 
given a reply, it ( should be held by the court that it) is admitt¬ 
ed (by the defendant). 422 When the defendant declares the 
truth of the claim made in the plaint that is a reply of 
admission. Where the defendant accepting as correct the 
matters ( or facts ) set out by the plaintiff raises a plea, that is 
a reply of special plea, 423 The same is designed by some as 
adharya or adharya ( rendering futile) of the plaint. For ex¬ 
ample, where plaintiff avers that defendant took one hundred 
rupees and defendant accepts that fact but adds either that he 
later on returned them or that they were really donated to him, 
that is a reply of special plea. Where a person though defeated 
in a (former) proceeding again causes a plaint to be written 
and is addressed ( answered) with the words ‘ you were formerly 
defeated that is :i reply of former judgment. That there was 
a former judgment between the same parties may be proved by 
citing the judges or arbitrators or by citing other witnesses or 
by producing the writing itself i. e. the copy of the judgment 
( Kat. 172 ). 424 In a reply of admission there are only two stages 
of vnamhara viz. the plaint and the reply; there is no need of 
proof { so there is no kriydpada ) and the plaintiff succeeds as a 
matter of course (and so there is no necessity of a regular 
judgment, ninja t/a ). Kat. (171-190 ) states at great length the 
faults of a reply and also what are not proper replies-. The Mil. 
( on Yaj, II. 7 ), Apararka pp. 613-614, Sm. C. Ij. pp. 43-46 and 


422. wpvwioimim vy vi srv'f n nrymt s : i rpsm fOis: 

Upjigtrft'^iT: « 5RTf«ri. q. by Compare Order VIII rule 5 of the 

Civil Fro, Code, 

423. 3?rshrr vru: yntur a tror i vro 5?rr°i 

*f?mii IV. 3 . 148, q. by f&err- on nr. II. 7; vide tfrteyrvw 170, 

q. by nr. JTT- p. 307 (reads VTlWlh ), *y. y. p. 59 (which reads 

wrsr^ ’ifjrwfbr as the last pada). 

424. t^wiTVTW fpTrlr; UTrirnwr^art *t i rsrfr«N wvrv yi*y,fr?qp,- 

WWrwr: « SiPyiyw q- by If. p. 43 which explains ‘ y$- 

\ m y. p. 61. The ryy. (p. 53 ) has the follow¬ 
ing note on this • t>u»v yr^rypnuunrmiey*: 

t fvJvrFfriq 1 —g-ffl 

ifferiv: 1 rjgrr umnwFffF nyj^ffnn 1 m-v: 

utwy gffvr Tnsrrsnfton*«—mswrynbr rr^r mvvmrnr 
gtfv: 11 1 
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other digests quote long passages from Kat., Br., Harlta, Vyasa 
and others on faults of uttaru and illustrate them at length. 
These have to be omitted for want of space. One of the faults is 
1 sahkara' (mixture or confusion or misjoinder of pleas in defence). 
For example, if the plaint alleges ‘ the defendant took gold, a 
hundred rupees, certain valuable clothes and a quantity of corn 
and has not returned any of them, ’ and the defendant’s reply is 
‘ I took the gold, I never took any rupees, the plaintiff donated 
the clothes to me, as to the corn plaintiff had already filed a 
suit against me and failed Here the reply contains all four 
varieties, viz. the first is a reply of admission, the 2nd is one of 
denial, the third is a special plea and the 4th is a plea of former 
judgment. This is a suiikara. But it is not meant that this 
reply would not he allowed. All that is meant is that, as the 
burden of proof varies, the adducing of evidence will not he 
allowed simultaneously, but oug after another. Vide Mit. on 
Yaj. II. 7, Par. M. III. pp, 77-80. These questions are concerned 
with cases in which several issues arise, the burden of proving 
some of which lies on the plaintiff and the burden of proving 
others lie:; on the defendant. If a defendant does not come 
forward to give a reply, the king or judge should make him give 
one by s'ama ( conciliatory words ), bheda (threats ) and other 
ways and if he does not give a reply for seven days after that, 
he may he declared to have been defeated and a decree may he 
passed against 435 him. Kant. (III. 1), Yaj. 11. !), H&r. 1.55, 
Kat. (.163) state that a defendant cannot 426 raise a counter-claim 
( pnittial)in>/otja ) as long as he has not met the attack of the 
plaintiff, nor should another plaintiff attack a person who is a 
defendant in a suit already filed, except in the case of abuse and 
assault, sallow ( death or grievous hurt by a weapon <V.e.), theft 
or in a very urgent matter, or in disputes among members of 
caravans or guilds or in charges of adultery, Yaj. IT. 2!), 
I'Tar. .IV. 1)3, Sukra IV. 5.120 say that when a litigant dies while 
a suit is pending, his son ( or other representative ) who takes 
his estate should carry on the litigation or lx? liable for the 
claim and the son cannot add his own enjoyment (to make up 

425 vinwmwmrg v Tmfvri q v. t wlrvmft rmtv iSrniWr 515 - 

« vftre q. in II. p. 46, <m. «T. HI. p. si, tv. a. p. 56 (reads 

and )• This is grfht acc. to *r rv. p. 99. 

426 wfirgvff v nrvrujsTra 1 v 

vk'ituVmrffs t stusrrat III. 1; 1 strvv 

q. bynr. m. p. 299; should we not read 

or vtfujwrtT ? 
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.three generations &c. as required for possession ripening into 
ownership). 427 

There were many grounds on account of which a litigant became 
what is called Inna (a losing party) and some times either had his 
plaint dismissed or his defence struck out and a decree passed 
against him or he was simply fined. For example, Nar. II. 33 
speaks of five kinds' 128 of him viz. one who changes his state' 
monts ( or pleading), who does not prosecute his pleading by 
adducing evidence (i. e. avoids investigation), who does not 
appear when summoned, who gives no reply, who disappears or 
runs away when summoned. Nar. I. 56-61, II. 34 explain some 
of these and other kina parties. Kat. 203 (q. by Sm. C. 11. p. 47 ) 
prescribes that the above five should respectively be fined 5, 10 
L3,16 and 30 panas. Nar. II. 25 states that in all civil disputes 
such as those about women, land or debts the litigant does not 
lose his cause even if he commits a mistake in his statements, 
but ho is liable to fine. This conveys that in disputes arising 
out of wrath ( manyukrta i. e. in criminal matters ) a person loses 
his cause if he is guilty of the above acts and he is prohibited 
from pursuing the matter again. Kaut. Ill. 1, Manu VUI. 53-57 
contain in almost the same words, certain similar rules, Kaut. 
calling the several actions causes of purolda ( defeat). Vide 
Yaj. II. 16, Sukra IV. 5. 136, Kat. 191-210 for further details on 
dismissal for default and cognate matters. In these cases of 
iiinavadms, though a fine was imposed, a retrial could be ordered. 
When defendant filed his reply and parties joined issue in court. 
Br. and Kat. say that they should not then be allowed to 
compromise the dispute privately without the permission of the 


'127. from • to- II. 29; nTOfk?*r stg g 

vugdt g ggr vrg < ftvgxrosft sttout g Rroifqg n qw > IV. 5. 120. 

428. aiTOTOgf ftroijf*! dircwm Rrowu i ^ 

tgif: ii II. 33. 

420, drafts' dsnrfSff i nsw v fJrwr vrfta grcvr^ 13301 

gnv ii ... wtfi&tnTOftgTTOvg *ftwat*TOTTriT i grammar vi wrro igvrai <rf 
fv=g<«oir ii mriumaei vg dg= snw^ftsrfhu gg tftostoi gfSfcrgvfv'mk giTOtr ii 
vg. q. by II. p. 49, *r. ft. 104, TO. TO. HI. PP- 84-85, TO. H- 

p. 77; 55m TOrTO ^ ftnj: I W? ftgorgrggf. 3 11 

SiTTOI. 210, q, by II. p. 49, <tot, jg. HI. p. 84, to- ff. P- 77. the to. «■ 

sa ys (p. 77) ‘ftgofT fTOfg TTrsrvftnftrTfTOTqwTO g 3 ftrofTTOf Hai! «<i fttivt i 
3TOTOf%TO%TOTOfts 1 Vide S. B. E. vol. 33 pp. 295-296 verses 10-12 for Br. 
(Dr. Jolly’s tr. of verse 10 is not correct). Compare Order 23 r. 3. of the 
Indian Civil Pro. Code and sec. 345 of the Criminal Pro, Code for compoun¬ 
ding offences). 
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court: if they did bo they were both to pay double of the fine 
imposed on a defeated party, as they deprived the king of his 
dues ( court fees ). But a compromise with the court’s permis¬ 
sion was allowed when the parties were in doubt as to what the 
witnesses might say or the sabhyas might decide (in such cases it 
would be wisdom for the parties to compromise) and particularly 
when the evidence on both sides was evenly balanced or where 
there was a conflict between the different smrtis and usages. 

When the reply had been given the sabhyas had to consider 
the question about the burden of proof. Br. 4S0 says ‘ the sabhyas 
after considering the nature of the reply should call upon one 
of the parties that are in court to establish his case ' ( Sm. C. II. 
p. 50 ). What a party sets out to establish is called mdhya and 
the means whereby the claim { of the litigant) in its entirety is 
established is called sadliaua ( Kat. 213 in V. P. p. 79 ). Yaj. II. 7 
and Nar. II. 27 say that the party (on whom the burden of 
proof lies ) should immediately ( after the reply is given ) write 
down the means whereby he proposes to prove his averments. 
This third stage (pada) is called Jeriya i. e. proof. Sadhya 
and kdriju are synonyms, kriya and sadham also are synonyms 
( Kat. in Apararka p. 616, Vyasa in Sm. C. II. p. 54 ). The rules 
about burden of proof are laid down by Harita (q. in Mit, on 
Yaj. II. 7, Apararka p. 616 ). In a reply of denial, the burden 
of proof is on the plaintiff, in a reply of former judgment or 
of a special plea, it is on the defendant and in a reply of 
admission no question of burden of proof arises. Compare also 
Nar. II. 31. The Mit. on Yaj. U. 80 states another rule that 
an affirmative proposition has to be proved by him who 
asserts it (bliampratijftavadim eoa kriya ). Yaj. II. 22, Nar. II. 
28-29 and IV. 69, Br. (in Sm. C. II. p. 54 ), and others say that 
means of proof are two-fold, human and divine, and that docu¬ 
ments, witnesses and possession are the human means of proof 
( Vas. 16. 10 also), while the ordeals of balance and others are 
divine means. Yaj. II. 22, Nar. n. 29, Kat. 217 expressly state 
that ordeals are to be resorted to only when none of the human 
means are possible or available. If one party relies on human 
means alone and the other offers divine means, the king (or 
judge ) has to accept human means and not divine ; in disputes 
among men, if there be human means of proof though reaching 


43 * 3 nwt% *rv9r fhtf i wesftwhrc 

»i?. in n. so. 
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(or covering ) only a portion ( of the allegations in the plaint) 
then human means should be accepted and not divine ones even 
though the latter may cover the whole ground ( Kat. 218-219 
q. by Mit. on Yaj. II. 22). This latter rule is based on the 
proposition laid down in Yaj. 11. 20 and Visnudharmasutra VI. 22 
that when a party totally denies a claim and the opponent 
establishes by evidence a substantial portion of it, the judge 
may pass a decree against the denying party for the whole of 
the claim. This is practically the same as the maxim ‘ omnia 
praesumuntur contra spoliatorem \ 431 Therefore the general rule 
was that the divine mode of proof was to be resorted to only 
in the absence of any human means of proof. Kat. 229 ( q. by 
Mit. on Yaj. II. 22, Apararka p. 629 ) allows witnesses or ordeals 
when the dispute is started with reference to sahasa, assault or 
abuse and causes that spring from force and Kat. 230 ( q. in 
Sm. C. II. p. 51) provides that, in the case of a person guilty of 
sahasa perpetrated in secret, investigation has to be made by 
divine proof. Kat. 225-228 ( q. by Mit. on Yaj. II. 22, Apararka 
p. 629, Sm. C. II. pp. 53-54) lay down certain rules about 
preference among the several means of proof: whatever are 
declared as the conventional usages of the associations of 
traders, of guilds ( of artisans ) and of groups ( of brahmanas ), 
the means of proving them are documents and not ordeals nor 
witnesses; enjoyment 431 " ( or possession ) alone is weightier in 
the case of the making and (the use of) doors and ways, as 
also in the case of water-courses and the like (i. e. in the case 
of easements) and not writing nor witnesses; in the case of 
things promised to be given but not given, when a decision is 
to be given in disputes of servants with masters, in the matter 
of taking back a thing after it is sold or when a person having 
purchased a thing does not pay the price, in gambling and 
prize fighting-when in these matters disputes arise the means 


431. Vide H. of Dh. vol. I. p. 204 and n. 367, where a half verse from 
the drama Vikramorvasiya (IV. 17) is quoted containing the same proposition 
and it is shown that Narada as quoted in V. M. p. 311 and Par. M. III. p.203 
contained the same half verse. The half verse is fviTTTa^sr^rar 
The maxim cited above is relied upon in Ardcshir v. The Collector of Surat 
3 Bom. H. C. R. (A. C. J.) p. 116 and in Framji v. The Commissioner of 
Customs 7 Bom. H. C. R. (A. C. J.) p. 89. 

431a. In Lalubhai v. Bai Amrit I. L. R. 2 Bom. 299 at p. 312 there 
is a reference to Kat. 226 STOr < gi%'<« 3 5^ fvm 

»T 4? {nftytiT; n. There is a similar verse of Kat. 314 (q. in *1, 

p. 67) 4 1 h ^ u r 

39 
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of proof are witnesses and not documents nor ordeals. Marlci 
(q. by Sm. C. II. 60, V. P. p. 141) states that as regards the 
sale, mortgage, gift or partition of immoveable property a 
document (should be executed as it) enables the person (in 
whose favour it is executed) to acquire (clear) title and freedom 
from doubt 43 * (even after the lapse of years). It is in consonance 
with this that the Indian Legislature (in the Transfer of Property 
Act, IY of 1882) requires writing and registration as regards the 
sale, mortgage and gift of immoveable property. Narada IV. 75 
very concisely hits the special characteristics of each pramaria: 
‘ a document is always strong, witnesses are strong (as evidence) 
only as long as they are alive, possession becomes strong as 
time passesThe comparative strength of the several kinds 
of evidence is well put by Brhaspati 433 : * Witnesses are superior 
to inference ( circumstantial evidence ), a document is superior 
to witnesses, undisturbed possession for three generations is 
superior to all these Kat. 221 (q. by Mit. on Yaj. II. 80 and 
V. P. p. 80 ) gives the warning that when a litigant abandoning 
a strong ground or means of proof resorts to a weak one to 
prove his case, he would not be again entitled to rely on that 
(strong ground of proof) after the members of the court have 
decided as to who should succeed. This practically propounds 
the same rule as that of constructive res judicata contained in 
explanation 4 to section 11 of the Indian Civil Pro. Code (of 1908). 

The means of proof will now be briefly dealt with in order. 
And first come documents. Those in search of an exhaustive 
treatment may usefully consult Dr. Amareshvvur Thakur’s 
* Hindu Law of Evidence ’ (Calcutta, 1933 ). 

When writing was first employed in India and how the 
Indian BrShral alphabet was derived have been moot points for 
many decades among scholars. Max Muller’s theory (‘ History 
of Ancient Sanskrit Literature ’ p. 507 ) that the use of writing 
for literary purposes was unknown to Panini was thoroughly 
exploded by Goldstvickor in ‘ Panini and his place in Sanskrit 
Literature ’ and was later on abandoned by Max Muller himself. 

432. rtrrrf fwmrrvm w < 

W « q- by II. p. 60. 

433. wswiwrpjv: wrqn wnSt^ff fof&d g* i suvrsut fvg^qi gf^-vr 

«m«m) » If. in wr. Wt. p. 350. p. 224; the same is (315) 

BCC. to nr. WT. p. 313. Probably wrvt took over fFprttt’t verse or there 
may b» eome taietakc in quoting, 
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Then Biihler (in ‘ the Origin of the Indian Br&hml alphabet ’) 
started the theory that Brahml waB derived from a foreign 
Semitic script about 800 B. C. and this hypothesis held the 
field for a long time (vide e. g. Rhys Davids in 1 Buddhist 
India ’ chapters VII and VHI). Even Western scholars are not 
now prepared to accept this dating of Biihler; vide Cambridge 
History of India, vol.I.p.141 (1922). The excavations at Mohenjo- 
daro tend to throw grave doubts on this theory and discredit it. 
At Harappa and Mohenjo-daro there is writing (not satisfactori¬ 
ly deciphered yet) on burnt clay and pottery. The Piprahva 
vase shows writing on stone several centuries before the 
Christian era and the Sohagpur copperplate inscription is the 
earliest waiting on copper plates yet discovered (vide Annals 
of B. O. R. Institute, Vol. XI. p. 32 ff). ThiB is not the place to 
discuss the questions about the origin of the art of writing in 
India and of the Brahml script. It cannot be gainsaid that the. 
most ancient dharmasastras refer to writing as well-known. 
Gaut. XIII. 4 appears to refer to a witness signing himself as 
such on a document. Vas. 16. 10, Visnudharmasutra VI. 23, 
Yaj. U. 22 mention likhita. (document) as the first means of 
proof. Manu VHI. 51 uses the word karaya in the sense of 
document. (arthejxivyayamdnam tv karanena vibhavilam ), in 
V1H. 168 refers to documents obtained by coercion and in 
.1X. 232 to fabricated royal edicts ( kutasasana). Kaut. has a 
special chapter (H. 10 ) on royal writings ( sasana ), in which 
ho dilates upon the qualifications of the king's scribe, on the 
contents of an official document, the good points required in 
an official missive, on various divisions of writings and on the 
faults in official writings that are to be avoided. In 1.11 Kaut. 
prescribes that the king should hold consultations with absent 
ministers by sending a letter {palm, leaf of palm or a piece of 
birch bark or similar material) and in I. 19 states that consulta¬ 
tion by letter ( patra,) with the council of ministers should be 
held in the fifth part of the day. In II. 7 Kaut. advises the con¬ 
struction of rooms with shelves for books containing accounts 
(akmpatalam nilxtndhapustakasthanam karayet). Vide also Kaut. 
H. 21, II. 30, IV. 9, IV. 10 for references to writing in various 
other connections. Kaut. (HI, 1) appears 434 to use the word karaya. 
in the sense of document and gives a rule which is the same as 
Yaj. IL 23. Yaj. L 319 speaks of land grants being written or 


434 . Ttwu t an&gm in. l; compare vr. 

II. 23 iwatyw fwvT ■ wnft vfttuk a vbvwtt “• 
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engraved on cloth or copperplate. Megasthen.es (McCrindle 
p, 69) no doubt says that Indians have no written laws, but 
there is no doubt that he is under some misapprehension as to 
what he was told, since in another place (p. 83 ) he refers to 
philosophers committing useful suggestions to writing. Similar¬ 
ly Strabo ( XV. 1. 53-54 ) states that the Indians were ignorant 
of writing, but ( 67 ) narrates that Nearchus states that Indians 
write letters on cloth. One of the oldest copperplate grants is 
the T axil a plate of Moga (identified with Moa of the Sakas ) 
and is not later than 120 B. C. Vide E. I. Vol. IV. p. 54 and 
Rapson’s ‘ Indian coins' p. 7. It appears that wooden boards 
were used for writing ephemera] matters and patra for more 
permanent use, as Kat. (p. 293, n. 400 above ) states that the 
first information was to be written on a board with chalk and 
the formal plaint on a leaf (jxitra). The Lalitavistara (10th 
chap. p. 143, B. I. ed.) states that the Buddha used a hoard 
of sandal-wood for learning the scripts ( -candanamayam lipi- 
pbalakam-adaya). 


. Ya l H. 84-94, Nar. IV. 69-75 and 135-146, £r., Kat. 249-312, 
Sukra II. 291-318, IV. 172-182 and several digests devote great 
attention to documents. A few salient points only will be 
brought out here. N§r. (IV. 70-71) eulogises documents by 
saying that if the Creator had not created writing which is like 
an excellent eye, the world would have come to grief and that a 
document is an indubitable means of apprehending the time, the 
plaoe, the object, the material, the extent and the duration of a 
transaction. Br. (q. in V. P. p. 141) says that, since 435 people 
begin to entertain doubts ( about a transaction) even in six 
months (from an occurrence or transaction) the Creator 
therefore created in the hoary past letters which are recorded on 
writing material (patra ). The Lalitavistara ( about 2nd or 3rd 
century A. B. ) mentions 64 scripts which were known to the 
Buddha, among which the first is Brahml (10th chap. p. 143 ). 
N&r., Br., and Sukra probably try to explain why the alphabet 
current in their days was called Brahml (it was created by 
Brahma). Sukra H. 297, IV. 5. 172 are similar verses. 
The texts divide documents in different ways. Visnu 436 Dh S 


435. <noimw%w wmr. warv* i UTWTsmfor 
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VU. 2 divides documents into three kinds viz. those written 
before the king (i. e. by public officers), those bearing the 
superscription of witnesses and those without witnesses. The 
first is a document written in a Btate office by a scribe appoint¬ 
ed by the king and bearing the signature of the head or 
superintendent of the office. This is just like the registration of 
documents in modern India. Br. 437 ( q. by V. P. p. 141, V. May, 
p. 24) divides documents into three sorts viz. royal writing, 
writing made at a fixed place and that written in one’s 
own hand. N&r. IV. 135 speaks of two kinds viz. one written by 
the executant himself in his own hand and that written by 
another; (the first of these is valid) without attesting witnesses, 
while the second requires to be attested. In the former no 
writer (lekhaka) nor witnesses are necessary, while in the 
latter both are necessary. Even now in India no deed concern¬ 
ing even immoveable property is required by law to be attested 
except mortgages and gifts. The author of the Sahgraha, the 
Mit. on Yaj. II. 84 and several others divide documents into 
rajakiya (public) and janapada ( private or of the common 
people ). The V. Mayukha (p. 24) says that laulcika and jampada 
are synonyms and janapada document is of two kinds viz. 
written by the executant himself in his own band and tliat 
written by another, and that the first may be without attesta¬ 
tion of witnesses, but the other must be attested. On Yaj. II. 22 
the Mit. divides documents into sasana and clraka. The first is 
the same as rajakiya (described in Yaj. I. 318-320) and clraka is 
practically the same as janapada writing. On Yaj. II. 89 the Mit, 
remarks that a royal deed must be written in correct and 
elegant language but a document executed by ordinary people 
is not required to be in correct Sanskrit, but may be written in 
the local dialect of the parties. Yaj. II, 89 states that a document 
written by the executant himself in his own hand is autho¬ 
ritative except when it is brought about by force or fraud. 
Yaj. II. 84-87 prescribe that a document of debt or the 
like should be written down by mutual agreement, that 
the creditor’s name should be placed first, that it should 


43 7. t^twraftft stvt i kni 5 ftrftu vfti faw 

II in MT. V. p. 141, nr. «T- p. 24 , vtl. WT HI. 119. *VTsrf>U means 
* written in a well-known place by a professional scribe appointed by the 
king or his officers and attested by witnesses.' rnrafnf sriHV? liftu ftftft 
i tvrcwrfts n n^rvft q. by vn- ft. p. 82 ; ra,. 
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mention the year, month, half month, tithi ( day ), the names, 
caste, gotras, the Vedic School, the names of the fathers of 
the parties, that when the writing iB finished the debtor should 
write at the end that the deed is approved by N. N. (the execu¬ 
tant) son of so and so, that an even number (i. e. not less than 
two) should attest the document, stating their father s names 
and that they attest as witnesses and the scribe should write 
at the end that he wrote the document at the request of both 
parties. If the debtor or any witness cannot write, his signa¬ 
ture should be made by another in the presence of all 
witnesses (Nar. q. by Mifc. on Yai. II. 87 and by Vy. Nir. 
p. 87 without name ). Rajakiya documents aTe of three 
kinds (acc. to Br. quoted in V. h. p. 141, V. May. p, 24) 
viz. iasana (a royal grant of land), jayapafra (a judgment 
deciding a law-suit), prasada-patra (a deed showing the king's 
pleasure at the devoted service or bravery of a person); acc. to 
Vasistha (q. in 8m. 0. II. p. 5b and V. May. p. 28) it is of four 
kinds viz. iammi, jaiiapalra, djnaixdru (a royal command 
addressed to feudatories, high or low officers like the wardens 
of the marches), prajHapandixifni {a writing of request addressed 
by the king to sacrificial priests, a puroliilu, teacher, learned 
brShmanas or other highly honoured persons); it is five-fold 
acc. to S. V. pp. 111-113 viz. sasana, jayapatra, ajnapatra, pra- 
jfiapanapatra and prasadapatra.. Kant., in II 10 speaks of seve¬ 
ral kinds of myal orders and names them, such as prajhapana 
(request by a messenger about what, another prays), ajnapatra 
(as above), pnridam (honour to the deserving or gift in distress), 
parihdra (remission of taxes for certain castes or villages by the 
king), mar stUekha (writing whereby the king accepts the 
actions or words of some trustworthy person as his own), pri\~ 
rrttika (conveying information about, some portentous happen¬ 
ing or some news about enemies etc.), prutilckha (reply in 
accordance with discussion held with the king on a message 
from another), s armlrmju (order addressed to high functionaries 
and officers for the welfaro of travellers). The contents and 
form of royal grants have been described in IT. of Db. vol. II pp. 
860-861. The j&napada writings are divided into various sorts, 
seven (acc. to Br. q. by Apar&rka p, 683, Sm. C. II. p. 60) or eight 
( acc. to Vyksa in Sm. C. II. p. 59) and the Sm. C. remarks that 
there is no emphasis on the number and there may he many more 
varieties. Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 305), Kat. (254-257) and others 
mention and define the following jknapada writings; bhaga- or 
vihhagapatra (deed of partition), dS.mpaf.ra (deed of gift), 
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krayapatra (sale deed), adMnapatra or Bdhipatra ( deed of pledge or 
mortgage), sthitipatra or samvitpatra (deed of convention, which is 
made by the inhabitants of a village or city or the members of 
a corporation or guild by mutual agreement for settling their 
conventions), dasapatra (deed of bondage to serve executed by 
a person devoid of food or clothing), rnalekhu or uddharpatra 
(bond of debt promising return at a future date with interest), 
viiuddhipatrj (deed of purification given to a person with the 
attestation of witnesses when a penance for a sin has been per¬ 
formed ), sandhipatra ( deed of peace when a compromise in the 
presence of leading people after a charge of the commission of 
a crime has been made), si mapatra (deed of boundary when a 
dispute about it is settled), upagata (a receipt passed by the 
creditor to a debtor on payment of the whole or part of a debt, 
Ysj. II. 93), (invadhipatra (a sub-mortgage i. e. where the mort¬ 
gagee or pledgee mortgages or pledges the property or thing to 
another and hands over the former deed to his own creditor). 
The two branches of private documents (j&napada) are either 
ciraka or not ciraka; ciraka is defined as a document written by 
hereditary scribes residing in the capital, who are approached 
by the parties and bearing the signatures of the parties and 
witnesses and the names of their fatherB (Sangraha q. by Sin. 
C. II. p. 59, Par. M. III. p. 127). Vide n. 437 above and Sukra II. 
399-318 and IV. 5.172-177 for definitions of these and other kinds 
of documents. But acc. to Vyasa quoted by Sm. C. II. p. 59 
private documents are of eight kinds viz. ciraka, upagata (a 
receipt), svuhasta (written by the executant himself), adhipatra, 
krayapatra, sthitipatra, sandhipatra, visuddhipatra. Some 
works like the Vyavaharasara (p. 69) and the Mit. write the 
word as ciraka and not drain. It w r as so called ( viz. ciraka ) 
probably because it was written on the back (of the bark of 
the birch or some other tree ). If the proper word is ciralca then 
it was employed because being executed by scribes appointed by 
the king, it had validity for all time [cira) as compared with 
purely private documents. ‘ Ciraka' in this last sense seems to 
i*e equal to 1 sfchanakrta ’ of other writers. 

Nar. 438 IV. 136, Visnu. Dh. S. VII. 11 and Kat. (252) require 
that a document is held valid which is not adverse to the cus¬ 
tom of the country, the contents of which follow the rules 


i irurepf vyw tfaq n ft g imm - 
wrcf iv. 136 ; nywramv turn* i 

vii. u. 
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regarding pledges ( and other transactions) and the sequence 
of the sense and of the words in which is not contradictory 
or confusing. 8m. 0. H p. 59 applies the word 439 paficarwfha 
(on which five are recorded) to documents that are signed by 
the creditor, the debtor, two witnesses and the scribe. The 
Sarasvatlvilasa p. 114 holds that paflcarudhalva consists in 
having the creditor, debtor, witnesses ( as one item ), scribe and 
the matter to be written. Harlta and VySsa (q. in Sm. C. IL 
p. 59 ) employ the dual ( saksinau ), while Yaj. II. 87 employs 
the plural. Therefore ordinarily two witnesses sufficed, but in 
very important writings there should be more witnesses. ViSva- 
rupa reads ‘ as amah' in Yaj. II 87 and requires three witnesses 
as the minimum. Nar. IV, 137, Visnu 440 Dh. S. VII. 6-10, Br. 

(S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 307 v. 23.), Kat. (271) state that a document 
is invalid that is executed by a person intoxicated, by one 
already charged (with an offence), by a woman, a minor, that 
has been brought about by threats or deceit or coercion, by one 
dying, by one diseased, by a lunatic, or by those that are 
dependent. Visnu Dh. S. (VIL 8-9) and Kat. 273 (q. by V. M. 
p. 338, Apararka p. 686, Par. M. Ill p. 131) state that a docu¬ 
ment may be held invalid owing to defects in the witnesses 
or in the scribe or to the fraud of the creditor or executant. 

Nfir. IV. 145, Kat, ( 306-307 ), Samvarta ( both quoted by 
Apar&rka pp. 691-692 ) and Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 309 verse 31 ) say 
that no oral evidence should be allowed to contradict the (terms 
of a) document, that the mode of proving (a matter) by a docu¬ 
ment is always superior, that a writing can be refuted or 
superseded only by another document relating to the same 
matter and not by the oaths of witnesses and that if oral evidence 


439. swjmnWu w wrwoTi 

q-wmfa 

mk wnr rft 'fiw yfw i II. p. 59. 

440. w**wt?wTifci»?!wruiH i rv trv • 

wrnwemw i rrffTvinr fwfww ’V > 

** ^ I VII. 6 - 10 ; I ffcsfnrfSror- 

I’tFTVSW VS$k ftlWlll 11 ff. q. by ^ffssr 0 II. p. 62. Manu. (VIII. 163 and 
168) declares that fraud vitiates all transactions. Compare with Visnu Dh 
S. sections 10-12, 15-18 of the Indian Contract Act (of 1872). In I, L. R 3 
Bom. 99 at p. 104 ’strimatta’ in Hr. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 307 v. 23) is taken 
as one word and rendered ’under female or aphrodisiac influence’, which 
is not correct as shown by the teats of Visnu and Kit., where the two 
word* arc ecparated by other words. 
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were allowed to overrule the force of documents there would 
be confusion and an end to all written transactions 441 . If there is 
a conflict among documents then a janajxida document (written 
by a scribe and attested) is superior to one written in the hand 
of the executant himself and a public document iB superior 
to a j&napada one ( Vyasa q. by Sm. C. IL p. 66, 8. V. p. 122 ), 

Yaj. II. 91, Nar. IV. 146 and Kat. 312 (q. by Apararka 
p. 687) prescribe that when a document is in another country or 
when it is illegibly written, when it is lost or its letters have 
become indistinct (by lapse of time or other causes) or it has been 
stolen or is crushed or burnt or shattered into pieces, another 
document may be caused to be written (if both parties agree ) ; 
but if they do not agree and the contents have to he proved or 
if the executant denies his signature, then Nar. IV. 142 and Kat. 
( 282 q. by Sm. C. II. p. 63 ) say that time may be given to bring 
it from the foreign country or the contents may be proved by the 
evidence of the attesting witnesses or of the scribe or of those that 
have seen it. This shows that the smrti law required the produc¬ 
tion of the document itself as primary evidence, but allowed 
secondary evidence only in exceptional cases. 442 If a document 
belonging to one man is produced by another the latter has to 
explain his custody of it 443 ( Vyasa q. by Apararka p. 690, Sm. C. 
II. 66). Kat. (308 q. by Sm. C. II. p. 65) says 444 that just as the reflec¬ 
tion of a person or thing made in a mirror is seen as if it were rea l 
though it is unreal, so clever people can fabricate documents 
resembling (the genuine writing of a person ). Vyasa (in 
Apararka p. 688, Sm. 0. II. 65 ) and Br. ( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 307 


♦41. dfark fsrRni arfint • gNsvtra: w?i wst *nit 

tfhrct«ffi g -r fr g w *r wfr i farmer ft wnsrenrS; 

# q. b y p. 692; mwfrnfroori > 

fanjTWi trwmST: w WI’TSt ll dra q. by p. 692. Compare 

sec. 92 of the Indian Evidence Act. The poet Magha gives expression in his 
own laconic way to the same idea in tfffj miwCTI < 

fStarom n. 7 o. 

442. Compare sec, 63 and 65 of the Indian Evidence Act about 
the meaning of secondary evidence and the circumstances under which it car 

be given. 
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w. 20-21 ) say the same thing and add that documents have to 
be carefully scrutinized and that no certain conclusion can be 
established by documents alone (in every case ), that women, 
minors and illiterate persons are deceived even by their relatives 
by the fabrication of documents bearing the names of these 
(women and others) and that this has to be investigated with 
skill. When there is a doubt about the genuineness of a docu¬ 
ment, it can be established by comparison with other documents 
admitted to be written or signed by the same person, by ratioci¬ 
nation, by the probability of the two parties being together at 
the time of the transaction, by citing the attesting witnesses, 44S 
by the peculiarities or flourishes in writing certain letters or 
making certain Bi'gns (in the writing questioned and in other 
admitted writings), the previous transactions between the par¬ 
ties (or their subsequent conduct), and the source of the acqui¬ 
sition of the subject matter in dispute (Yaj. U. 92, Visnu Dh. 
8. VH. 12, Nar. IV. 143-144, Eat. 283 q. in Mit. on Yaj. II. 92). 
Visnu Dh. S. (VH. 13) and Eat. 416 285-286 (q. by Apararka 
pp.689-690) prescribe that if the debtor, creditor, witnesses 
or the scribe be dead the authenticity of the document has 
to be ascertained by (a comparison of the signatures on the 
disputed document) with other specimens of their handwriting 
or signatures or other documents executed by the debtor. Eat. 
287 (q. by Aparaka p. 689, Sm. C. H. p. 64 and Par. M. HI. 
p. 134) states the striking 447 rule that when a document bears the 
royal seal, that document is presumed to be authentic, even 
though all the three (viz. the debtor, the witnesses and the scribe) 
are dead. This shows that documents hearing the king’s seal 
or that of royal officers were regarded as prima facie genuine 
and this rule is analogous to the provisions in sec. 79 of the 
Indian Evidence Act and sections 59-60 of the Indian Registra¬ 
tion Act. That even copperplate grants were sometimes forged 
is clear from the reference in the Madhuban plate of Emperor 


4*15. Vide sec. 68 of the Indian Evidence Act about the proof of 
attested documents. 
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Harsa ( E. I. VH. p. 155, 158 ), and from the Tarachandi Rook 
Inscription (in Bihar) of Mahanayaka Pratapadhavaladeva 
(in E. I. XX. Appendix No. 340 ) of samvat 1225 which declares 
that a certain copperplate purporting to be issued by Vijaya r 
candra of Kanoj was forged. Vide Fleet in L A. vol. 30 pp. 201- 
223 for many forged grants. Verses (variously attributed to Kat. 
or Brhaspati by the digests) state that when a loan (recorded in 
a document) has not been expressly claimed by the creditor 
able to claim from a debtor who is able to pay off and who is 
at hand, the document loses its validity because a suspicion 
arises that the debt has been paid off and that a document 
executed more than thirty years before which has never been 
seen ( by any body ) nor read out ( by the creditor to any body ) 
does not attain validity even though the witnesses on it are 
living. Nar. IV. 141 is very similar to this last. Kat. 298-299, 
301 (q. by Par. M. III. 13(>, Mit. on Yaj. II. 24, Apararka 
p. 690-691 ) prescribe that if no objection is raised for 
twenty years as regards a patent fault in a document of debt 
or pledge or of the settlement of boundaries, then the document 
ceases to be voidable. Kat. 275 and Br. ( S. B. E. vol. 33 p, 302 
v. 25) both quoted by Apararka p. 671 and V. P. p. 122 
require that the latent defects in documents or witnesses must 
be declared (pointed out) by the disputant at the (proper) time 
( i. e. when they are produced), while patent defects may be 
considered by the sabhyas at the time ( of the consideration of 
the evidence) by reference to the rules of the sastra. Yaj, U 
93-94, Visnu Dh. S. VI. 25-26 418 prescribe that when a debtor, 
pays part of a debt, the debtor should write on the back of the 
document how much he paid or the creditor may hand over to 
the debtor a writing of receipt signed or written by himself, 
particularly when the original document is not at hand, and 
when the whole debt is paid or the contract is fully performed 
the creditor should tear off the document or should execute 
another document in order to make clear the fact of satisfaction 

The fabrication of royal edicts and private documents was 
so much condemned by the sentiments of society that Manu IX. 
232 and Visnu Dh. S. V. 9-10 prescribe the extreme penalty of 
death for such offences as in the case of the murder of women, 
minors and brahmanas. Yaj. II. 295 ( = Matsya 227. 202) 


448 . fgfifraHf vrVi f&Rkfi ' a w ra giS Sswrafaur* 

qtntt i vi. 25-26. 
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prescribes the liighest fine for him who adds to or writes less 
than what was intended to be declared in a royal grant or edict. 
6ankha also prescribes death or the excision of a limb 
for fabrication of documents (q. by V. R. pp. 298, 369 ). 

For detailed treatment about documents in ancient and 
medieval India two papers in the Annals of B. O. R. Institute, 
vol. IX. pp. 49-81 and in the Journal of the Andhra Historical 
Society, vol. 18 pp, 203-232 may be consulted. 



CHAPTER XII 


BHUKTI on BHOGA ( possession ). 

According to Gaut, X. 39 a man becomes an owner by 
inheritance, purchase, partition, seizure (appropriation of 
forest trees and other things which have no owner ) and find¬ 
ing (i. e. appropriation of lost property the owner of which is 
unknown ). Gaut. (X. 40-41) adds that in the case of brahmanas 
acceptance (of a thing donated) is an additional mode (of 
becoming an owner), that conquest in the case of a ksatriya and 
gain ( by trade or labour ) in the case of a vaisya or sudra are 
also additional modes. Vas. 16. 16 mentions eight modes. Br. 

( quoted in V, P. p. 153, Apararka p. 635, S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 309 
v. 3 ) mentions seven modes of acquiring immovable property 
viz. by learning, purchase, mortgage, valour (i. e. conquest), 
through the wife ( as dowry ), inheritance ( from an ancestor ) 
and succession to an issueless kinsman. Narada (q. in Sm. C. 11. 
p. 70) mentions the same except mortgage. None of these 
expressly says that long possession is by itself a source of 
ownership. Great divergence 449 has prevailed throughout the 
centuries among the sages and digests about the relation of 
title and possession and about the length of possession necessary 
for making a person secure in his right to property by reason 
of possession. Possession ( bhulrfi ) may be with title ( myoma ) 
or without title ( anayamu ). Agania means ‘ origin ’ or ‘source 
of title ’ such as purchase or simply ‘ title ’. 45 ° Manu VIII. 200, 
Yaj. U. 27, Nar. IV. 84 employ that word in that sense. Vide 
K.at. 317 (q. in Sm. C. II p. 73 and Par. M. III. p. 141). If property 
is held in one of the modes of acquiring ownership stated above 
and thero is also possession, one’s right to that property is 
indefeasible ( Nfir. IV. 85, Br. q. by Sm. C. II. p. 70, S. B. E. 33 
pp. 309 and 312 v. 3 and 22 ), but possession without a clear title 


449. Vide Lalubhai v. Bui Amrit X. L. R. 2 Bom. 299, 304 ff., where 
Mr. justice West enters on an elaborate analysis of the doctrines of the 
MU, and the Vyavaharamayiikha on title anti possession, 

450. nntut nmfffwvrfa: wnm: > film. omuii, 27 ;in 4 rwwi 
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does not lead to (or ripen into) ownership 451 (with certain 
exceptions to be noted later on). Vyasa and Pitamaha 452 
declare that possession in order to be valid must have five 
characteristics viz. it must have title behind it, must be of 
long standing, unbroken, free from protest ( by another person) 
and in the presence (i. e. before the very eyes) of the opponent 
(q. in Mit. on Yaj. II. 27 and Apararka p. 635 ). Even title, if 
not accompanied by some slight possession, has no strength, 
while title is stronger than possession not handed down 
hereditarily (Yaj. II. 27 ). Nar. IV. 85 states that possession 
becomes strong when backed by clear title. These passages 
present some difficulty and make title and possession depend 
on each other. Nar. IV. 77 states that even if there be a 
document or witnesses to support a man’s title, when there is 
no enjoyment, particularly in the case of immovable property, 
there is no validity. All that is meant is that a transfer 
without possession though under a deed or before witnesses is 
risky and that title and possession lend support to each other 
as stated by Nar. IV. 84-86, Br., Harita and Pitamaha. 455 Nar. 
(IV. 86-87 ) declares that one who pleads mere possession and 
no title at all should be considered a thief on account of his 
putting forward the deceptive plea of possession (which even a 
thief can assert) and that the king should punish as a thief 
one who enjoys a property even for hundreds of yearn without 
title. AH that this last verse means is that the person in 
possession must prove legal origin or such a long possession 
that there is no possibility of an inference that the possession 
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of his ancestor originated is wrong. Delivery of possession 
was the principal mode of transferring ownership in ancient 
times in almost all systems of jurisprudence and so possession 
was given great weight as evidence of ownership. 454 The Mit. 
on Yaj, II. 27 makes the position clear. In the case of a gift 
or sale there must be the cessation of the ownership of the 
transferor and the arising of the ownership of the transferee. 
This last occurs only when the transferee accepts the property 
and not otherwise. Acceptance is mental, vocal and physical 
(i. e. the acceptor makes a resolve to accept, says that he 
accepts and takes physical possession). These three may 
exist in the case of such movable articles as gold, clothes &c 
But in the case of a field physical acceptance is not possible 
except by enjoying the fruits or profits thereof. Therefore in 
order to make a gift or sale perfect there must be some slight 
possession at least. In the absence of such possession mere 
title is weak. Title may succeed against the man in possession 
who has no title and who has not been in possession for the 
prescribed period ( such as three generations ). If the possessor 
proves possession for that period he will succeed against one 
who has bare title and no possession whatever. If it is known 
or proved that a man purchased from A but got no possession 
and that another purchased from A subsequently and got 
possession (but was not in continuous possession for the 
prescribed period) the prior title though without possession 
will prevail over the later one, ace. to Yaj. II. 23. But when 
it is doubtful as to which title is prior and which posterior the 
one with possession will prevail. Where the possession has 
been uninterruptedly with a man’s ancestors for three genera¬ 
tions he will succeed against one who has bare title. Therefore 
possession was not absolutely indispensable for transfer even 
ace. to the Mit. and other works, but title without posses¬ 
sion was risky and so possession was insisted upon as it was 
‘ nine points of law ’. It follows, acc. to the Mit., that (1) when 
possession was comparatively of short duration and hot 
supported by any title much weight was not attached to 
possession and title by itself would prevail against it, that (2) 
continuous possession for three generations (though there is 


454. In English Law until the year 1845 (8 and 9 Vic. chap. 106, 
sec. 2) land could in theory be conveyed in no other method than by 
delivery o£ possession and no deed or conveyance was in itself of any effect. 
Vide Salmond’s Jurisprudence, 9th ed. 1937, p. 620. 
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nothing to show there was title to begin with ) will prevail over 
a mere documentary title and that (3) a prior title with less 
than the 'possession for three generations {but with some 
possession) succeeds over a later title accompanied by posses¬ 
sion. Long possession was assumed to have originated in 
legal title, although owing to lapse of time it was not possible 
to prove the origin. 455 The main controversy has raged round 
the question of what is long possession. Yaj. U. 24 literally 
translated means 1 loss of land results in twenty years when it 
is enjoyed hv a stranger before the owner's very eyes and 
without any protest from him and loss of chattels (results 
under similar circumstances) in ten years '. Mann VIII. 147-148 
and Nfirada IV. 79-80 have two verses in common which mean 
* if the owner of anything silently looks on (i. e. raises no 
protest) when it is being enjoyed in his presence for ten years by 
strangers he does not deserve to recover it(i.e. he loses the thing). 
When the owner is not an idiot nor a minor and his property 
is enjoyed within his sight then the property being lost by 
his conduct ( mjnvahara) comes to belong to the enjoyer 
Gaut. XII. 34 has almost. 456 the same words as Mann Vlll. 148. 
Sankha (in V. R. p. 208) also refers to ten years. These passages 
apparently mean that at the end of '20 or 10 years’ adverse 
possession by the wrongful possessor the ownership of the 
original owner is lost and the wrongful possessor becomes the 
owner. But there are several other smrti passages where it is 
said that possession even for a hundred years originating in 
wrong cannot confer title and much longer periods are required 
for the loss of ownership and the acquisition of ownership 
by prescription. Vide Nar. IV. 86-87 cited ( ou p. 318 above). 
Nar. (IV. 89) himself says elsewhere that possession requires 

455. Under the Law of England * rime immemorial or time whereof 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary ’ was considered to include 
the whole period of time from the reign of Richard T. This was a very 
inconvenient and absurd rule which was abrogated by sec. 1 of the 
Prescription Act of 1832 ( 2 and 3 William IV. chap. 71 ) whereby the rights 
to any land became absolute and indefeasible by sixty years’ uninterrupted 
enjoyment before that Act (except when the enjoyment was by some consent 
or agreement made under a deed). By French Law the time of memory 
was held to extend for one hundred years as done by the Mit. and other 
Sanskrit digests. Vide Salmond’s Jurisprudence (9th ed. of 1937 ) p. 265- 
note y. 

456 . anwttfHpryspf jftjr; n ift. XII, 34; 

1 5TJ q. in T%. K p. 208. 
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to be supported by title only during emartakala (during human 
memory), but in cases beyond human memory possession con¬ 
tinued successively for three generations (or ancestors) is 
proof of ownership even in the absence of a, document (or other 
title). Visnu Dh. S. V. 187 is in similar 457 terms. The Mit. 
on Yaj. (II. 27) says that smartakala is a period of 100 years, 
as the Veda declares that the span of a man’s life is 100 years. 
For a hundred years it is possible for witnesses to depose to 
the origin of possession. So if there is possession for loss than 
one hundred years, oral evidence can be adduced for establishing 
its origin, and title will have to bo proved by the possessor and if 
no oral evidence is adduced to prove title, it is a ease in which 
it may be held as certain that there was no title to begin with. 
Mere possession is not enumerated by sages like Gautama 
among the means of acquiring ownership. As the Sarasvatl- 
vilasa ( p. 124) puts it, long uninterrupted possession only leadB 
to an inference that it originated in title acquired by sale, gift 
or the like i. o. there arises a presumption of lawful origin 458 . 
Therefore in order to enable a man to rely on possession alone 
as proof of ownership it must extend uninterruptedly over 100 
years (acc. to the Mit.). The Smrtioandrika 45 ‘ ) (11. p. 72) 
accepts this meaning, only requiring 105 years’ possession in¬ 
stead of 100 years'. Acc. to a smrti quoted by it each genera¬ 
tion means 35 years and so when .Narada requires possession 
for three generations 105 years are meant (acc. to Sm. C.). 
Visnu Dh. S. V. 187, Kat. (3.27) also bold that continuous 
enjoyment for three generations makes the fourth generation 
owner of the land. Kat. (321 q. by Mit. on Yaj. 11. 27, Apa- 
rarka p. 030) states ‘ in cases falling within the memory of man 
it is desirable that possession must be accompanied with title 


457. rafir^r a sprur g^jyyrfiiu i snjnmuiur at era era- 

V. 187. The same is ascribed to both fifing and 
«RT?ruira by HT- P- 341, The rtjg-, f?r. p. 130 ascribes it to 3Tr? rfi T H - 

iffef i wraurgiiTOmeei ^nrefieirgJTr^surVwi ^ranraefifer i HTfuefr 

fi(ar4T p. 124 ; these words are apparently taken from the p, 73. 

459. gerf'a? Hvfer » srr*»»r 

gr%: raeretmrorpweuemqitfsr i ?<ra: lee r ffv foyrgvgnvt 

**rfiwU*rcrpm»iiW3i! ftwiR- smarmier 1 

XI. p, 71. 
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( in order to be proof of ownership as to land); but in cases 
beyond the memory of man possession extending over three 
generations in succession (is independent proof of ownership), 
since there is no certainty that there was no title (to begin with) 
Vide also Br. (in S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 313 verses 26-28). ‘Three 
generations’ is a vague expression. The great-grandfather, the 
grandfather and the father of a man may die in the space of ten 
.years and if the great-grandfather took possession wrongfully and 
all died within ten years of the time of taking possession one after 
another, the fourth in descent might urge that there was posses¬ 
sion for three generations and that he had become owner. 
Therefore Kat. in another verse (318, q. by Apararka p. 636 and 
V F. p. 155) laid down that unbroken possession for three 
generations extending over sixty years becomes firm (indepen¬ 
dent means of proof of ownership ). Thus hi/nirnsa-hliotjn or 
purmlmimaijida-hlioiju (in Yaj. .11. 37 ) means the same thing as 
.possession continuing from a time beyond human memory 
( asmarhi-lcala ) and is equal to 00 years ace. to Kal., Vyasa and 
a few other smrti writers 4 '". Narada (q. by Apararka p. 636) 
says that as regards possession one generation moans twenty 
years, while Br. (q. by Sm. C. 11, p. 73) says it means thirty 
years. It will be noticed from the above that, early authors like 
Gaut., Manu., Yaj. appear to lay down 30 years’ adverse enjoy¬ 
ment of land as sufficient to create ownership, while other and 
comparatively later authors like Nav. and Kat. require sixty years 
enjoyment. In order to remove this conflict and following the 
maxim that apparently conflicting texts should he reconciled 
as far as possible, the writers of commentaries and digests from 
Visvarupa and Medhat.ithi (on Manu V111. US) downwards 
proposed various interpretations of Yaj. 11. 24 and similar texts. 
Some lay emphasis on possession and others on title. There are 
at least three explanations. Apararka ( pp. 631-632), Kulluka 
and Kaghunandana take the literal sense and say that on 20 
years'adverse possession there is loss of ownership (i. e. there 


mo. fat wet >j(%: <r£Sfit yrrfr wet i ranrottfyBuwi mari yEvrr- 
f*3*fr « *rrrvi° ; ytrifor ubrfir >jtKt fUi i >ji% ; 

ifftsrfipTT ^ i re'irytf'r ^ finjorr e both quot¬ 
ed bv p. 630, and «y. V. p. 155 which ascribes the verses ^qnSr &c, to 

«rm; VXT III. p. H2 also ascribes it to tvrw. TO1BM 

vrv tysrr * iw<r «r*n%q't^T; n *vr« q. in tyqrrwi^r 

p. 341. 
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i«t smtrahani) m . The 2nd explanation is that the meaning of 
Yaj. II. 24 is that after 20 years’ enjoyment by a stranger, if the 
owner brings a suit and relies on a document in his favour, he 
runs the risk of being unable to prove his ownership barely on 
the strength of the document, since it is possible to argue that, 
even though he had a document, by his silence he acquiesced in 
the stranger taking possession and tacitly consented to it. 
Therefore all that Yaj. II. 24 means or recommends is that an 
owner should not be negligent (upektsa) or should not remain 
silent when a stranger takes wrongful possession. This view 
was first started by Visvarupa among extant writers and it 
approaches the modern idea of requiring vigilance in the asser¬ 
tion of ones’ rights 102 ; that is there is only loss of the suit 
(vyavaharahani). This view lays emphasis on a verse attri¬ 
buted to Nar. and the word vnmuham in it and in Manu VIII. 148 
and Narada IV. 80, where the word means lawsuit also, the idea 
being that the sages declare only what would happen or bp 
decided by the judges in a law court and do not intend to say 
that the decision would l>e just or righteous from the higher or 
the moralist’s point. The third view is that of the Mil. (followed 
by the Vyavaharanmyukha, Mitramisra and several others) 
which^ explains that the loss is not that of the ownership of 
the thing itself but of the produce of it (there is only ‘ plialu- 
luhu ’) i. e. if without protest the owner allows a stranger to 
remain in possession before his very eyes for twenty years and 
then he brings a suit, he may succeed in getting hack his land 
hut he would Jose lib-, claim to the profits of the land. The Mil., 
the Vyuvaharamatrka and V. P. (pp. L57-165) contain very 


“toi. ga *afa 3T5T 

Um am aii?5VtfH«raa abnqff aiaatci arasr uarfbat ^prftorarri 

smsh^KtamiaaiarPtauaw^a aafir vut sma argrt yin t 

area* i ryi^vana i iva^nai* p. 223; atai- 

grcangreiafrafpy auraavi gaear p. 632. 

462, mfasirsr i^f&aaaatfnimasiHiuam^aTia^ai • a garpvufi afsa 
ai w*** i arv^raiyar sacawfcfffgaicaig i f*rta^ II- p. 6S ■ <rn§5*wra ai4- 
$rofhriii?afu5uv: i Tqsnfaaunrs ^aa i irrrawak g ra*gTanr?i*i<nffSita 
•vasmtacraVaaTarasifaTt? aga s anr 5am 1 ra*aaw on ar. 11.26; 
§*a*a?* gyofoi*** ibsa: 1 siaiaro sjffiCT warm a t%wrfa it auq- q. by 
(p. 632 ), 11 . os. 
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yfk fwa* 1 war. •. ■ » 
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elaborate discussions on Yaj. II. 24; but considerations of spaoe 
forbid any further reference to them. The V. M. 464 connects 
Yaj. II. 24 with the preceding verse (viz. that in mortgages, gifts 
and sales a prior transaction prevails over a later one) and 
remarks that this verse (Y aj. II. 24) says that if a person after 
a gift, sale, or mortgage to him allows the property to remain 
with the seller, donor or mortgagor, who subsequently transfers 
it to another with possession and the latter holds it for twenty 
years, then the first, dealing though prior is of no avail (as it is not 
accompanied with possession for 20 years). Srlkara (as stated 
in the Yyavaharaniatrka) tried to reconcile the conflicting 
smrti texts by holding that in twenty years the real owner lost 
ownership if he was present and did not protest while a stranger 
was in possession, but passages speaking about possession for 
three generations, (or sixty years) applied only where the owner 
was absent. The Mit. and others point, out that Yaj. II. 24 
(who employs the words ‘ pasyatah' and ‘ abruvatah ' ) conveys 
that if a stranger takes possession while the owner is absent or 
if the owner protests, then even 20 year®’ possession floes not lead 
to the loss of anything. The text of "Nar. IV. 8? quoted above 
(p. 318) shows that, the sage bold that posscssi'>n for several hundr¬ 
ed years even would not avail the possessor if it is certain or 
established that the possessor had no title at all to begin with 
or that his possession started wrongfully. This text is empha¬ 
sized. by those who favour title and want t.n discourage persons 
benefiting by their own wrongdoing. But there are other 
smrti texts of a contrary tenor. For example, Nar. IV. 91 
himself says ’whatever lias been enjoyed even unlawfully for 
three generations (i. e. by throe ancestors) including the father 
cannot be recovered by the owner from tlic person (who is the 
4th in succession) because it has. gone through three lives in 
succession’; a text of Harita states ‘what has been enjoyed by 
three prior ancestors without any title whatever cannot be 
recovered back (from the present holder, who is 4th), since it, 
has descended successively through three generations These 
two are relied upon by those who hold long possession as leading 

464. am mni: i arm SSTflsnaerffot 

Wbi: spfer i mramahS shr smiwrv 

w J»siftwnrwTi%T9 garmwwnv; i...a«ug ‘ q$*nri&*qa : > fra ‘ ajpjl qfif- 

afta’ STvrvarcifc'M 1 

qrdTifnr^pJT ■ gat g rwsmrarfojn i sa *wwt- 
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to an inference of title (tripurusa-bhuktivadinah, as Medh&tithi 
on Manu VIII. 148 calls them). These like the Vyavahara- 
tattva and Viv&dacandra 465 who rely solely on possession 
boldly say that long possession even originating in wrong 
leads to ownership. Medhatithi says ‘ there can be no memory 
of the origin of title when there has been possession for hundreds 
of years and (if title had to be proved for the origin of such 
possession) a king may resume villages enjoyed by ancient 
temples, brahmanas and mathas; therefore ancient possession 
is evidence of ownership because it makes it extremely probable 
that the ancient possession originated in gift or the like ’. 
TheMit.onYaj.il. 27 (which is smtvavadi) refers to all the 
three views, refutes the first two and accepts the view of loss of 
profits. It does not literally interpret the texts of Harlta and 
Narada quoted above, takes them to be over-statements and 
intended to convey that continuous possession for over three 
generations cannot be interfered with even if there is no clear 
proof of the origin of title. In modern India under the Indian 
Limitation Act (IX of 1908) the tendency is to prescribe the 
very short period of twelve years for adverse possession in order 
to defeat a title, following the English Real Property Limita¬ 
tion Act of 1833 (3 and 4 William IV chap, 27), sec. 2 of which 
insisting on vigilance by every one about one’s rights however 
prescribes the period of 20 years within which to bring an action 
for recovery of land. Modern case law has rather gone too far 
and sets a premium on wrongful possession by holding that it is 
not necessary that adverse possession should ha ve been brought to 
the knowledge of the real owner" 166 . Ancient Hindu lawyers 
put down the tendency to usurp another’s property and placed 
many obstacles in the way of the wrongful possessor. 

It may be noted that there were a few rare texts that 
referred to very short periods for possession causing loss of 


465. «i«r: vmoifca—vggvt ftsii 
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457 above for the verse 

466. Vide The Secretary of State for India v. Debendra Lai Khan 
611. A. p. 78 at p. 82 ( =36 Bom. L. R. 249) and Srischandra Nandy v. 
Baijnath, 62 I. A. 40 at p. 44 ( “37 Bom. L. R. 323), 
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title, viz. 3 years for immovable property (provided there was 
no permissive origin, kmmaliiuja) or one year for corn, cattle 
and other movables 167 . This idea being opposed to innumerable 
texts was explained away as merely conveying the great im¬ 
portance of possession. Marici states 168 that cows, beasts oi 
burden, ornaments that are borrowed through friendship should 
be returned within four or five years, otherwise the owner 
would lose them. This is opposed to Manu V111. 146 and other 
texts and so is explained as being applicable only if there is no 
sufficient cause for allowing them to remain with the borrower. 
The ancient Roman Law wms very like this. Before Justinian 
the Roman Law gave the ownership of a thing by quiet posses¬ 
sion bona fide and founded on good title if maintained during 
one year over movables and during two years over immovable 
property' 16 ’. Justinian altered this and provided that possession 
during three years gave ownership of movables and possession 
during ten years (if parties resided in the same province ) or 
during twenty years (if they did not ) gave the ownership of 
immovable property. 

Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 314 verse 31 ) lays down the proposi¬ 
tion that if a person has title and is already in possession and 
is dispossessed by another then he may succeed in a lawsuit 
on the strength of his prior possession provided the dispossossor 
does not establish continuous possession for three generations 170 . 
This is similar to a suit in ejectment contemplated by Art. 143 
of the Indian Limitation Act. 

Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 31(1 v. 11) and Kat. 335 ( both quoted 
by Apararka p. 637, V. }\ p. .166 ) state that what is enjoyed by a 
man’s agnates and cognates and bis own people does not pass 
to their ownership by their mere possession; one should regard 

407. 3 r? yarns'firfyun ?»Hu wmrr ynmtm i tnF«r m an- 
isHirsf- * ftsrgg ii W;gTT%>TFum?( n wg-sih 

vwt*£« ( a ?) FfafttraeFniper i ft. p. 135. 

Vide «n. ft. p. 13.1 from which this is taken, which introduces these verses 
with the words • wamrchi ’ . It is probable that the work o£ 

Ur. on vya.vaba.ia bad five adbyayas. 

168. vig^ra|Fai Ttiftj* tnnwnVn t smraicg- 

VI? I in n. O'J, nm. m. HI. p. 14h (reads UstfiSTT' )• 

4GU. Vide Sandar's Introduction to the Institutes of Justinian, sec. 7'4. 

~470. wvft TTFim vwmiHrurF i ?u« 

uriwfttjwt ftrvwrff i ftrftimTft ft wi ftvi ft g ^wtivutt it yft i m- 
III. p. 144-145, II. p. 74. 
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possession ( as leading to ownership ) in cases other than these. 
Pitamaha states that possession by a stranger is powerful, but 
possession by members of one’s own family has certainly not 
the same force * 71 . This appears to adumbrate the principle of 
modern law that possession by one co-owner or one tenant-in¬ 
common is ordinarily the possession of all co-owners and the mere 
.fact that the profits of a property have been enjoyed by only one 
co-heir or tenant-in-common for many years does not by itself 
amount to the ouster of the other tenants-in-common 472 . It is 
stated in Gaut. XJI. 35 that property which is enjoyed for a long¬ 
time by a srotriya, an ascetic or a king's officer is not lost to the 
owner by that enjoyment, since the owner may have thought that 
lie would reap long-enduring spiritual merit by the first two 
enjoying this property ( such as a vacant house) or that lie might 
be prevented from asserting his right from fear ( of the royal 
'official). Compare Br. ( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 311 v. 12 ). 473 Mann 
VJ11. 149 ( — Nar. IV. 8.1 and Vas. 16. 18 ), Yaj. Jl. 25, Br. ( «. K. 
E. 33 p. 312 v. 21), Kat. ( 330) state the following exceptions 
to the rule of loss by long possession ; a mortgaged or pledged 
property, boundary, minor’s property, an open deposit., a sealed 
deposit, women (female slaves), the property of the king i. e. 
(of the State) and tire property of a brahmana learned in the 
Veda are not lost by the possession of another ( for twenty or 
ten years referred to in Manu VIJi. 147 and Yaj. II. 24 ). Maim 
VIII. 145 provides that neither a pledge nor a deposit can be 
lost by lapse of time and that both are recoverable even if they 
have remained long ( with the pledgee or depositee ). Yaj. 11. 25 
adds to the above list the properties of idiots and of women- 
Nar. IV. 83 emphatically states that women's property (stn- 
dliana) and state property ( land) is not. lost even after 
hundreds of years, when it is enjoyed without title. Kat. ( 330 ) 
adds to the above list temple property and what is inherited 


4 7i. w’nf*Tnw , vif«j svsuhiTOT i uiurui* w im%: 

Sfiwvnil *TRVT=; WWTWfll 3 U 

mstfifiT ^TVFT II both quoted by 3miqs p. 037, njq-. (%- pp. 128-129, 
•V. V. p. 100, p. 135 (2nd verse) ; the first is ascribed to both 
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472. Vide I. L. R. 46 Bom. 213, 31 Bom. I.. R. 199 and 1030 
(P. C.), 47 Cal. 274 for this proposition. 
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from the father or mother 474 . All systems of jurisprudence 
throw protection round the interests of minors, persons of un¬ 
sound mind and others similarly situated and provide longer 
periods of possession for loss of their right. The Mit. on Yaj- 
II. 25 gives reasons why the several exceptions are made; in the 
case of a pledge or mortgage the property is enjoyed by the 
pledgee or mortgagee under an agreement and so there is no 
fault on the part of the owner if he remains quiet while the 
property is being enjoyed by the creditor ; boundaries between 
villages can be easily established by such signs as trees ( grow¬ 
ing on the border), streaks of chaff and coal (buried under¬ 
ground ); deposits are entrusted to a person out of confidence 
for being preserved and not for enjoyment; idiots and minors 
are ignorant or incapable of understanding their rights; the 
king being engrossed in numerous state affairs may not be able 
in time to look into the question about possession of state 
properties; women on account of their ignorance and timidity 
may not assert their rights and a learned brahinana being 
devoted to learning, teaching and performance of rites and 
duties may have no time to go to law. In modern times also the 
law favours minors and other persons as indicated in the note 
below 475 . Kat. (331-334 q. by Par. M. UJ. p. 148, Sm. 0. II p. 69 


* OTVr quoted in «r. WT p. 351 { reads ^ qffm &c ), 

II. 09. tjqfWPl and fsr^q are defined by as ‘ wdrtvmnfqjnflf 

WWT vftrurva i trmrmvifvr^iu faw vrSnr ftj: m (q. by Unn. on q r . 

11, 65). 

475. Under the Indian Limitation Act, a mortgagor can sue for redemp¬ 
tion and possession within 60 years from the time when the right to redeem 
accrues (Art. 148), though for ordinary suits for possession the period is 
12 years; while a pawnor of moveable property has 30 years (Art. 145) from 
the date of the pawn; if a thing is entrusted to a man for a specific purpose 
as a trustee then sec. 10 of the Limitation Act provides that no length of 
time will bar a suit for recovering from him or his legal representatives or 
voluntary assigns the trust property or its proceeds (upanidhi and niksepa 
may be examples of trust); a suit on behalf of the Secretary of State for 
India can be brought within 60 years (Art. 149); sections 6-8 provide 
longer periods for persons who were minors, idiots or lunatics at the time 
when their rights were invaded. Under the Real Property Limitation Act 
of 1833 (3 and 4 William IV chap. 27 sections 16 and 17) a suit could be 
brought within ten years of the time when the disability ceased in the case 
of minors, lunatics, idiots, those absent beyond the seas, but no suit can be 

( Continued on the next page) 
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whicli ascribes them to Narad a) prescribes that in the case of 
a brahmacuri, engaged in his vow of veda study extending over 
3G years, and in the case of a man w r ho remains in a foreign 
country in pursuit of wealth, enjoyment extending over 50 years 
will alone make him lose his property by the possession of 
another ; that when a person has been a student for a shorter 
period than 30 years he may get longer additional periods 
proportionately and that when a person is in jail time does not 
run against him. 


{Continued from the last page) 

brought beyond forty years from the starting point. Section 13 of the Indian 
Limitation Act provides that when the defendant is absent from British India 
the plaintifl can add the period of defendant’s absence to the period pres¬ 
cribed for bringing a suit but does not provide for the rule of Kat which 
allows a longer period for loss of right when a person (who may have to sue) 
is absent in a foreign country. I'nder the Civil Law of Rome the rule was 
nullum tempus occur fit regi' (lapse of time does not bar the right of 
the,crown). Vide Vyakuuta v. Government of Bombay 12 Rom. H. C. R 
•,O. C, J.) 1 at p. 217 for this rule and its limitation under modern Indian 
Law, 
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WITNESSES (saksiuah). 

The word saksin occurs in'the Svetasvaturopanisad 476 (VI. 
11J where il is applied to the one immanent Spirit of the uni¬ 
verse as All-seeing. Panini' :? ' V. 'i. if 1 explains the word 
saksin as meaning ‘one who has divertiy seen', Hunt . ilri Xill. 
1 , Kant, III. 11, Nar IV. 14? state that when two persons litigate 
and there is a doubt or discrepancy between the two the deter¬ 
mination of the truth in the dispute is due to w itnesses. Manu 
VIII. 74, Sabhaparvu 479 84. Nar iY 148, Visriu Dh. S. 8. id, 

Kit. 346 (q. in V M. p 317 and V. P p. 1061 provide that a 
(proper) witness is one who has himsell either seen or heard 
or experienced the matter in dispute. This means that the 
evidence of a witness must be direct and should not be what is 
called hearsay. Medhatithi (on Manu VI'll 74 ) says 4sU that 
hearsay evidence occurs when a person who hears from another 
that has himsell heard something from another comes forward 
us a witness arid that hearsay is no legal evidence. Manu 
VilJ. 76 prescribes that even though a man may not have been 
expressly asked or appointed by the parties I in the. wort! ‘you 
are the witness to this transaction' i, he is a proper witness 
when asked u • to any matter in dispute that he has himself seen 
or heard. The only exception to hearsay evidence allowed by 

'go. q«t if« : nrqWg ns-. ... *ri# * sjaixjirtPf- 

vi. 11. 
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the Visnu Dh. S. VIII. 12 is that 481 when a person that is appoin¬ 
ted as a witness is dead or gone abroad, those who have heard what 
he said may give evidence. It has already been stated. (p. 297 ) 
that a king was not to delay the examination of witnesses. Kat 
(340-341 q. by Apararka pp. 075, 677,8m. C. II. p.92, V. M. p. 331 ) 
prescribes that the king (or the chief judge) should himself examine 
the witnesses that arc present, (in court) and should consider along 
with the xahhyns the statements made by witnesses and that, 
where it is doubtful who the witnesses on a disputed matter are, 
time should be given for producing the witnesses in order to 
ascertain the proper means of proof but that where it is clear 
who the witnesses may be he should make the hearing of the 
case proceed at once. Kat (352) further prescribes ni that when 
it is impossible to bring witnesses because they reside in a 
foreign country, evidence taken in writing before a man learned 
in the three Vedas and sent by him should be read in deciding 
the cause w . Gant. 13. 2, Mann VIII. 60, Yaj. II. 69. Nar. IV. 
153 and others require that ordinarily them should he at least 
three witnesses in a. cause. Br. (8. B. K. 33 p. 301 v. 16) says 
that there may be nine, seven, five, four or three witnesses, or 
two only if they are learned hrahmanas 4W , Visnu Dh. 8. VIIJ 
5 and Br. (8. B. K vol. 33 p. 301 v 16) emphasize that a single 
witness alone cannot bo examined for deciding a matter 48S . 

^ 81 . Tutswriinsr ai s^mi'S-awnrtr: mionr i fawjw- 

ipr viii i r. 

482, VST*?? wadi v=r wtaiifHTO I G^5tvmmih*frs: ?) i 
OTHHUV . =KTFtn q by m’TTV, p 667. 

48V Tins corresponds to the modern rule of taking evidence on '-om- 
mission as pr^-uded for in Order 26 rules J and 5 of the Indian Civil Pro, 
Code (of 190# i 

484. sTf <r« *i ipr 3T i ?rr sftfav) vnirt g«sr 

li fW- q by wnSaj. II 76 (adds TWliSrS nin^vv*r). 

nrxt Hr. Ill 95, a. p. 112. 

485 Vide Best on ‘Evidence’ ( I2th ed of 1922 ) p 515. The 
Mosaic law in some cases and the Civilians and Canonists in all exacted the 
evidence of more than one witness, a doctrine, adopted by most nations in 
Europe and by the ecclesiastical and some other tribunals among ns ’ Accor 
ding to the Common Law of England and the. Indian Evidence \r .t {l of 1872) 
sec. 134, no particular number of witnesses shall in any case be required for 
the proof of any fact. Best {ibid, p. .520) notices that in prosecutions for 
perjury the testimony of at least two witnesses is required by the. Common 
Law of England (now confirmed by Statute) and that by Statute two witnesses 
at least are required in trials for treason. Vide Emperor v. Sal Ganga- 
dhar Tilak 6 Bom. L. R. 324 where the rule about two witnesses in convic¬ 
tions for perjury according to the Common Law of England was relied on. 
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But Yaj. II. 72, Visnu Dh. S. VUL 9, Nar. IV. 192 state that one 
man alone may be a witness in a cause if he is endowed with 
the regular performance of his religious duties (is possessed of 
the qualities stated in Visnu Dh. S. VUL 8) and is accepted as a 
witness by both sides. Vide Manu VIII. 77 also. Br. (S. B. E. 
vol. 33 p. 301 v. 18) allows a single witness to furnish valid proof 
if he is a dutaka 486 (messenger), an accountant, one who-has 
accidentally witnessed the transaction or if he is the king or the 
chief justice. Vyasa says 487 that even a single person may be 
enough in a cause, especially in heinous offences called saham, 
if he be one whose actions are pure, who knows the dhanna and 
whose truthfulness has been well attested before. Kaut. (III. 11) 
says that a single witness (whether a man or a woman) may he 
enough in cases where the transaction in question was effected 
in secret ( except the king and one performing austerities ). 4SS 
Kat. ( 353-355 q. by V. M. pp. 319-320, Sm. C. II. 76, V, 1\ 
pp. 112-113 ) states that even a single person may be allowed to 
depose as a witness if he was taken in confidence at the time 
of making a deposit; so also a messenger sent by a litigant for 
borrowing an article (such as an ornament) or the manufacturer 
of an article may alone be sufficient to prove the identity of the 
article or when a matter has been decided by the king or chief 
judge, the scribe, the chief justice or any one of the sabhyas 
may alone prove the plea of res judicata or the point as to what 
was said by the plaintiff or the defendant in a suit 489 . Vide Br. 
(S. B. E. 33 p. 300 verses 13-14), 

The qualifications of witnesses to he examined in a suit 
are stated in numerous places such as Gaut. XIII. 2, Kaut. 111. 11, 
Manu V III. 62-63, Vas. 16-28, Sankha-Likhita (q. in S. V. 
p. 138 ), Yaj. 11. 68, NSr. IV. 153-154, Visnu Dh. S. VJJ1 8, Br. 
( S. R. E. vol, 33 p. 302 v. 28 ), Kat. 347 (in Sm. G. Jl. p. 76 and 


486. Br. (S. B, E. vol. 33 p. 300 v. 8) defines a dulaka as one wlio is 
a respectable man esteemed and appointed by both parties and had come 
near to listen to the speeches of the parties. 

487 • gfanfrvw vest: wrflft i smiwirom i5?f- 

TO tt 431m in II. p. 76, rtf jj. p, 112, 

488. ry*v«unrrbbt*rr wt Ttrwfin Tv?sr *r ma'i swtgrsraTTJmra; i 
«isprin. n. 

489. rvvy i w qw rrs? ffftft ?vriifw*T? 

rftrf*" g vqr w** i snivw: srual *vrg q* 

Wt*WT ll Jff. q. by spncrfc p. 667, 'V. q. p. 108. 
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V. P. p. Ill). The principal qualifications are ; 489r ' they should 
be born of a good family, should have lived hereditarily in the 
country, should be householders having a son or sons, should be 
well-to-do and men of character, should be trustworthy, should 
know dharma and act up to it, should not be covetous and 
should have been cited by the parties as witnesses. Some Smrti 
texts such as Kaut. Ill 11, Manu VIII. 68 ( =Kat. 351 and Vas. 
16 • 30 ), Kat. 348 provide 490 that ordinarily witnesses should bo 
of the same mrna or caste as the parties, that women should be 
witnesses in disputes between women, that men of the lowest 
castes ( antyajax) should be witnesses for litigants of those 
castes and that a litigant of a lower caste should not try to 
prove his case by citing witnesses of a higher caste or a 
brahmana (unless the latter is an attesting witness on a deed )- 
But most ( even including Gaut. and Manu ) give an option and 
say that persons of all castes (even sudras) may be witnesses 
for all. Vide Gaut. XIII. 3, Manu VIII. 69, Yaj. II. 69, Nar. IV. 
154, Vas. 16*29 (mrve$u sunn rat m). N&t. IV. 155 and Kat. 
( 349-50 q. by Apararka p. 666 and V. P. pp. 111-112 ) provide 491 
that in disputes between members of groups such as those who 
wear peculiar symbols (indicative of their sect), srenis (guilds), 
pugas (associations), companies of traders and all others who 
work in groups and who are therefore called mrr/us and in the 
case of slaves, bards, wrestlers, elephant riders, horse-trainers 
and soldiers the heads (called ntrt/in ) of these groups are the 
proper witnesses. Gaut. XI. 21 says that in disputes among 
members of classes of agriculturists, traders, cowherds, mnney- 

489 a. unvfvsn rrsu 

fwi i hi. xili. 2; vnvftsu: vt isugwaf go ^oi 

vft 5? i =kt. ill. U; gprju wpwiw*. $ftort uhgn 

wuhrnrr: wrvietr: vftwfisri: ■ vui. 8; hiferr: vftwrr: 

tp-avr switva*. g^t: jm; wwiff*: pem- 

sftntflri vuvtfrrhr gxm pftwtnsftsfwrrrcsvvTT u vug 

vmwwht I FTf'ftsftnU in IT. ft. p. 138 

490. ' «S. xnr. 4; ftutml 

*r%Tt vivf; wnftgi mftfturavfejp« sruvr q. hy 

V. p. HI. (which reads urtff T g which seems to mean 

* a litigant of a higher caste should not be proved to be what he is alleged 
to be by the evidence of witnesses of lower castes ' ). 

491. fti=po wwjnrw wionsnrmronft 1 fwsfuw ^ Wrwtsr- 

*r4i5(5F: 1 1 uftlw: FTFpnd ’frorr stSot- 

WVT • fbrt vrg: FV*»f3 vftoiftj I ^r?vr- q. by WVFT9T P- 666. For 

571, vide p. 280 and note 383 above and H. of Dh. vol, II. pp. 67-68. 
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lenders and craftsmen (such as carpenters and washermen), 
the help of other members of the same calling may be taken as 
witnesses and arbitrators. 

Long lists of persons who are generally to be regarded as 
incompetent to be witnesses are given in Kaut. III. 11, Manu 
VTTI 64-67, Udyogaparva 35. 44-47, Yaj. II. 70—71, Nar. IV. 
177 - 187 , Visnu Dh. S. VIII. 1-4, Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 303 
vv. 29-30), Kat. 360-364 (q. by Apararka pp. 669-670, Sm. C. II. 
pp. 77-78, V. P. p. 119). Manu VJH. 118 states the general 
grounds why oral evidence tends to be false viz. covetousness, 
infatuation, fear, desire of pleasures, anger, friendship, igno¬ 
rance, minority. As the list of incompetent witnesses in Nar. 
is the longest, 492 that alone is set out here: one who has mone¬ 
tary 4 * 1 interest in the parties or the subject matter of the suit 
(such as a co-sharer, creditor and debtor of the parties); a 


492. Vide appendix (or the verses, of Narada. The commentaries and 
digest* give various interpretations of some of the words. A few such are 
stated in the next note. 

493. The Mil, explains ' arthasarabandhin ' as ‘ vipratip3.dyamana.rfha- 
sambandhin ’: while V. P. p. 117 explains as 1 creditor or debtor ' of a party. 
' iptab ' is defined by Kat. 361 (quoted by Apararka p. 669) as ' those who 
depend for livelihood on the subsistence given by a party to the suit or those 
who serve him or cause benefit to him or those who are his relatives, friends 
or servants'. Sm. C. explains ‘r.akrika’ as a bard, while V. P. (:p. 118) as 
oil-presser. The printed text of Nar. reads * asraddha ' (who is not invited 
at asraddha), while V. P. and others read ’asraddha’. for vritya (one 
whose upanayana has not been performed) vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 376 ; 
’ prag-drstadosa ’ is explained by Asahaya as ’ one who suffers from a disease 
which is the effect of evil actions done in past lives' Kat. 362 (q. by 
Apararka p. 669) explains ' sanabhayah ’ as sons of one's mother’s sister or 
one's full sister or one's maternal uncle The printed text reads ' s’ranla '. 
while Sm. C. II. p. 78 reads 'asanta' (restless) and V. P. 11 7 reads 'asranta' 
(one constandy engaged in work). Kulika is explained as ' one appointed 
by the king to decide causes ' (by Kalpataru), while the Madanaratna says 
' he is the person in authority over a kula i. e. a group of brabmanas or the 
tike’. Vide V. P. p. 119 Sm. C. II. p. 78 and V, P. p. 118 read ' sucaka' 
(one appointed by the king to find out crime among the people) for 'stavaka' 
of the printed Nar. 
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friend (or relative such as an uncle); associate (in undertak¬ 
ings ); enemy ; one who has already been held to have given 
false evidence; one charged with (or addicted to) sins; a slave; 
one who is in the habit of finding the weak points of others (or 
harming others); one who has no faith in religion; a very old 
man (above 80 years); a minor; a woman; an oil-presser; one 
intoxicated; a lunatic; one who is extremely inattentive; one 
distressed; a gambler; a village priest: one who undertakes 
long journeys (on the great roads); one who is a merchant 
engaged in sea voyages; an ascetic (who has renounced the 
world); one sick; one bereft of a limb; one who is the only 
witness; a brahmapa learned in the Veda; one who does not 
perform the customary religious rites; an impotent person; an 
actor; an atheist; a iratya ; one who has abandoned his wife I 
one who has given up uymhotra (daily offerings into in tutu or 
smarta fire); one that officiates as priest for persons who are 
not entitled to perform vedic sacrifices; one who is an associate 
in eating food from the same vessel in which food is cooked 
(i. e. who is in commensality with a party ); a former enemy 
( aricuru as one word); a spy; an agnate; a cognate (or born of 
the same womb); one whose evil doings in former lives are seen 
clearly; a public dancer ( suilusa, or one who makes his women 
actresses); one who lives by (i. e. buys or sells) poison; a 
snake-catcher; one who is a poisoner, an incendiary, a mean 
person (Imuiia, or parsimonious person); the son of a sudra 
woman (from one of a higher caste); one guilty of a minor 
sin (upapataka); one fatigued; a desperado; one who has 
relinquished all attachments; a person who is penniless (through 
gambling or other extravagance); a member of the lowest (un¬ 
touchable) caste; one leading a bad life; a bralimacarin who 
has not yet returned from his teacher’s house; an idiot; an oil- 
seller ; a seller of roots ; one possessed (by a ghost or demon); 
one hated by the king; a weather-prophet; an astrologer; one 
who proclaims to the public the sins of others; one who has 
sold himself ( for money ): one who has a limb too little ( e. g. 
having four fingers to the hand ); one who lives on the immora¬ 
lity of his wife ; one who has bad nails : one with black teeth ; 
one who has betrayed his friend ; a rogue; a seller of liquor ; 
a juggler; an avaricious man ; a ferocious man ; an opponent 
of a sreui (guild) or gana (association); a butcher; a hide- 
worker; a cripple; one excommunicated for a grave sin (like 
brahmana-murder ); a forger ( of documents or coins or weights 
&c. ); one who employs incantations and drugs for influencing 
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others; one who is an apostate 494 from the order of ascetics 
( pralyavaftita ); a robber; a servant of the king ; a brahmana 
who sells human beings, cattle, meat, bones, honey, milk, water 
or clarified butter; a member of the three higher castes who 
engages in usury ; one who has given up the peculiar duties of 
his caste (or station); a kulika ; a bard ; one who is the servant 
of a low person ; one who has quarrelled with'his father; one who 
causes dissensions. Kaut. III. 11, Manu VIII. 65, Visnu Dh. 

5.. VUI. 1 and several others say that the king cannot be cited 
as a witness 495 ( except possibly to prove the plea of res judicata 
or to prove what transpired beiore him when a litigation was 
going on ). 

The above is a formidable list of incompetent witnesses ; 
therefore, most Smrtis such as Graut. XIII. 9, Kaut. III. 11, Manu 
VJ1JL 73, Yaj. II. 73, Nar. JV. 188-189, Visnu Dh. 8.111. 0>, ITsanas 
(<j, in Sm. C. II. p 79 ), Kat. 365-366 ( q. in Sin. C. II. p. 79 ) 
expressly point out that strict examination of the character of 
witnesses should be entered upon in disputes about debts and 

49*1. In Omichand v. Barker ( Willes 1737-186U p. 538 ) where Willes 
(Lord Chief Justice) says (at p. 551) that in Popish limes and for some 
little time afterwards till the Reformation was fully established there was a 
notion that 'even an alien friend especially if he were an infidel could not 
sue in a court of justice here’. That shows how non-Christians found it 
difficult to sue in England for their just rights a few centuries back. In the 
case cited above Lord Chief justice Willes bad to deliver an elaborate judg¬ 
ment in 1745 for bolding that evidence taken in India according to the oaths 
administered to non-Christian witnesses could be read in a trial held in 
England. So one need not laugh at Nar. who flourished at least about 1200 
years before that date if he held an atheist or an apostate to be an incom¬ 
petent witness. It should be noted that * By the canon Law a Jew is not 
admitted to give evidence against a Christian, especially if be be a clergyman; ’ 
vide Taylor on Evidence (ed. of 1848, p. <555 note C.) 

495. Vide Taylor's 'Law of Evidence’ (I2tbed.) vol. II. p. 872 para 
1381 about the sovereign giving evidence on oath ; his considered opinion 
being (after referring to the case of R. v. Mylius in which the defendant 
was prosecuted for a libel upon king George V) 1 that the sovereign if so 
pleased may be examined as a witness in any case, civil or criminal, but not 
without^being sworn.' The «r*. fa. p,100 says *tg * *n*fl OTb: mi yfil XTaT: 
i fftftj mwwriKw , Tmd t 

mfSrwg'Mm, i =« tvm-. t xr?n trafaroefa aw- 

fjfcefni »n**: i ffk i i faofft 

3 i«iwtbrl tnp i swrw: wraft n. The 

11., p, 80,-and m. HI. p. 103 have the verse of ?r HfWT gaSp 

Wtxf; ts Rg, VHI. 65. 
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the like which are of a fixed nature ( of a civil nature), but 
that in complaints about all kinds of sfihasa (heinouB crime), 
in robbery, adultery or the two kinds of paruqya ( viz. defama¬ 
tion and assault) there should be no (strict) inquiry into the 
character of witnesses (that is, all can be witnesses in such 
cases) and that even those like slaves and fault-finders who 
have been enumerated among incompetent witnesses can become 
witnesses in grave matters 496 . The idea is that in such cases 
the witnesses need not be strictly examined as to their possess¬ 
ing the good qualities ordinarily required in witnesses. But 
this does not authorize the examination of such persons as 
lunatics or idiots as witnesses, because they have not the power 
to understand things. Manu VIII. 77 emphatically states that 
even a single male, if he is free from greed, may be (suffi¬ 
cient as ) a witness, but not women of good character, even 
though they be many, since the feminine intellect is apt to be 
unsteady. But even Manu had to concede ( VIII. 70) that a 
woman or a minor or a very old person or a pupil, relative, 
slave or a hired servant may be a ( competent) witness, if it 
is impossible to find another witness (in matters that occurred 
inside a house or in a forest or in crimes whero life is lost). 
Kat. 367 (q. by Apararka p. 671) says the same thing. Usanas 497 
(quoted in the Sm. C. II. p. 79, V. P. p. 120 ) provides that even 
a slave, a blind man, a deaf person, a leper, a woman, a minor, 
a very old man may be (competent) witnesses in sahasa, 
provided they are not interested in the matter of dispute 
( or are not related or partial to the parties ). Nar. (IV, 190- 
191) gives it as his view that even when there is to be no strict 
inquiry into the character of witnesses in sdhasa, still a minor, 
a woman, a single person, one who forges deeds ( or who is a 

496. srortifg vfrwr t <rfw $s- 

?<n?!rvTi wtrir =s i *nw°t; h 

■rurvsum rrsr =s srtsfar^ t qksssmnhninr vft£s wmm-- n smvt 
in OTTCHK p, 670-71, II. p. 79; cnssv&srtir?oi3 3 

ssrhi sr). hi. ii. 

497. 3T*m*vii sfhr: aioTmtnvTn'v: i qkrvsntflwur: rmjit 

fnrfrnt run: » q. by II. p. 79. wtOT is o£ four kinds 

i <ns*vguv rmrw a n q. by p. 670 

(as from ), qrt. *TT. HI- P. 450 ( as from ff.), m. s. p. 120. vs JuffTt- 
siSststffrs) ww sfiwt wr«v safer vs 3 first rr? jrr srrv sfrwt ?s?s 

rrs sw$s firs: wn%wt: 1 s srv fevw: rfrwt firs q* me* 53^ ssfe-. 1 srtt* 
ss f ft fk s ’i r «rsqit tffet wres sstsfeIgnim: 1 ssfar sn*r* 
f%vtwirsTf^*v ?s wessrfips: 1 mrr° on uq VIII. 6S. 
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cheat ), a relative and an enemy cannot be witnesses in sUhasa, 
gince a child through ignorance, a woman from her habit of 
untruthfulness, a forger ( or cheat) because he is accustomed 
to doing evil deeds, a relative from affection and an enemy 
from the idea of taking revenge may speak falsely. There was no 
total disqualification of women as witnesses, since Manu quoted 
above allows them to be witnesses in disputes between women and 
in cases where it is not possible to have other witnesses. Medha- 
tithi on Manu VIIL 68 holds that women are disqualified as 
witnesses only where the plaintiff and defendant are both males 
but that where there is a litigation between a man and a woman 
or between women alone, a woman may be a competent witness. 
Ancient Hindu Law is not singular in its partial rejection of the 
testimony of women. Vide Best on Evidence (12th ed. of 1922) 
pp. 53-56 where it is shown how ancient Roman Law and the 
Medieval laws of several countries of Europe more or less 
excluded the testimony of women, how some States in the U.S.A. 
excluded the testimony of negroes and persons of coloured 
blood. By the Canon Law more credit was given to male 
than female witnesses (Taylor on Evidence, ed. of 1848 p. 655, 
note d). 

Nar. (IV. 157-172 ) states that incompetent witnesses fall 
into five classes : (1) some 498 like learned brahmanas, very old 
men, ascetics, persons practising austerities are incompetent 
because ancient texts ( vacana ) say so and there is no other 
(special) reason for their exclusion. The Vyavaharatattva 


498. wrovftfk 5UWSIWI XV; 9*f?UF JV: I 

mvwT v w srarrerat i wurfifforot vwurwrv 
«wn; wrvfawrww. fawxr ^ i 
flrwh» vjri vftvemij wnsrexwrofwwrv i ew* w fnim a n 

wttfrw vt i w wirj * w « 

wrvRnmv: 4-vrvtwwfffii wifSft i gr apja mfik?em?v4rT5ft qa t m x: u 
vrrq IV. 157-162; compare mrq IV. 94 ' w Jtfltor 

• w»vv WTftmxnFwmfwurwwqfgsu «. *TW q. by fJwr. on TTT. II. 69 
says * fbrr fair jut ajnrrwn:This 

may be one of tbe texts to which Nar, refers in the words 3WtW«R!t 
The «f. jj. p. 113 explains as tfmrwnft V StXVf: *VWflV»nv- 

wfifwr wer wri wriwwi wvfbtvarvntrsrs’w ffi vr m w w 

wrfvu: wtvftm w vrfw u jvrsrn ftfoeq f^vrrnrrqwwftfir vretj i The 
fljrfibg. H- P-81 and «v*. fit. p. 106 explain fspw< differently : snwift Sft 
w ««iw* wnfat wu: ftrjw f5tfspsmgevrcft vrwfit art 

wwftfit vt wVN8 qarwwim i s*s«rr jit nn» wrivrl mwwtfswl 
wwfov* wrnrn 3* sfit wwfi »r<R>v i »vv ft. p. ioe. 
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( p. 214 ) points out that srotriyas and others cannot be appoint¬ 
ed as witnesses, but they may be what is called akrta witnesses 
explained below (i. e. they may if they choose appear as 
witnesses in a cause). They are not competent like the king, 
not because they are untrustworthy but because it is not advisa¬ 
ble to call them. They were privileged persons; ( 2 ) thieves, 
robbers, dangerous characters, gamblers, assasins are declared 
to be incompetent because there is the defect ( dosa ) of untruth¬ 
fulness in them; (3) witnesses are rendered incompetent on the 
ground of contradiction ( bheda ), when the statement of wit¬ 
nesses who have been accepted by the king for determination of 
the same matter do not agree; (4) he who without having been 
appointed ( by the parties to a transaction) as a witness (to it) 
comes of his own accord to depose is termed a suet (i. e. a spy) 
in the tastras (and so was styled svayamukti by Nar. IV. 157) and 
is unworthy to be a witness; (5) a person is incompetent as a 
witness by reason of intervening death (i. e. he is mriantara ); 
when can any person bear testimony if the creditor (or claimant) 
is no longer alive, whose claim should have been heard by him 
specifically ( but was not heard in that way ) ? M rtantara is a 
witness whom one or other of the parties informed in a general 
way that there was some dealing between the parties and who 
was asked to be a witness ( but was not told the details of the 
dealing) and then subsequently the party died. In such a case 
the person told is not a good witness, as he cannot give the 
details. But Nar. (IV. 94 ) mentions an exception to this last 
rule viz. when a father while on the point of death tells his 
sons and the like ‘ these are the witnesses on such and such a 
matter,’ there even after the father’s death those witnesses would 
be competent though death intervenes. 

Witnesses are divided by Nar. IV. 149 into two sorts; 
(1) those appointed (krtu ) by the parties and (2) those not 
appointed (akrta); the first being of five kinds and the last of 
six kinds. The first five ( acc. to Nar. IV. 150 ) are a subscrib¬ 
ing witness ( likhita ), one who has been reminded ( smarita) 
i. e. one who is called as a witness without there being a docu¬ 
ment and who is present at a transaction and is again and again 
reminded of it by a party to it in order that the transaction 
may be effectively proved thereafter ( Kat. 371 and 372 q. in 
Mit. on Yaj. II. 68), a casual witness i. e. one, who, while a 
transaction is being entered into, comes there by mere chance 
and is then asked to be a witness (yadrcchabhijna or yadrcchika, 
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acc. to By. ), a secret witness i. e. one who is made to listen to 
the speech of the debtor while concealed behind a wall or 
screen, an indirect (uttara ) m witness ( L e. one who learns 
from a witness who has seen or heard of a transaction when the 
latter is going to a distant country or is on the point of death). 
The six akrta witnesses (acc. to Nar. IV. 151-152) are co-villagers 
(in disputes about boundaries), the chief judge, the king (before 
whom a suit was tried), one who is closely acquainted with 
the transaction of the parties (i. e. karyamadbyagalu , acc. to 
Br. ), one who is deputed by a party (for borrowing an ornament 
or for settling a transaction, called dutulca by Br.), members 
of the family (kulya) in disputes among other members of the 
family (as regards partition &c.). Br. mentions twelve kinds 
of witnesses that are practically the same as the eleven of Nar. 
except one which he adds viz. lelchita 500 (one whose name is 
caused to be written by a party in the presence of the witness 
when that party enters into some transaction in writing such 
as a loan with another). The only difference between ‘ likhita ’ 
and ‘ lekhita’ seems to be that the first himself writes his own 
name as a witness on a document while the latter’s name is 
written as a witness by one party in the presence of the other 
and of the witness. Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 299 verses 4-15 
q. by Apar&rka pp. 6(56-667) defines at gTeat length all the 
twelve and Kat. also defines most of them, but these defini¬ 
tions are passed over as not very important. Visvarupa 
remarks that these nice distinctions among eleven kinds of 
witnesses are made only for the sake of exposition and for the 
benefit of simple people 501 . 


499. w* wrcjff vuuFTHq i w>tj a fwrjwt- 

*nfin»R« in wwi p.666; wT#®rrwrv v: 

W H 3?TtVT. q. by r»m. on VT. II. 68. Dr. Jolly’s 

rendering of Kat. in S. B. E. 33 p. 80 n. is not correct. Vide my notes 
to pp. 66-67. The evwfrrtrw reads • vftuwwp* t 

«W°vide the VIII. 12 quoted in n. 481 which refers to a 

witness that is the same as tTMT- Compare sec. 32 of the Indian Evidence 
Act about verbal or written statements of a person who is dead or whose 
attendance cannot be procured except after unreasonable delay or expense, 

500 . atfvsi W tfwr s g o mq grq i srevtf rewva afanr: 

W *wr! « If- q- by «V- V- p. 108. WTtra? p. 667 reads Hmiwvt 

wrf frvT. 

vt. H. 71. 
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Before a witness for a party begins to depose, it is the duty 
of the opposite party to point out the ground or grounds, if any, 
of the incompetence of the witness put forward for examination. 
Eat. adds 502 that the latent defects of the witnesses of a party 
must be pointed out by the opposite party, but the patent 
defects will be considered by the members of the court at the 
time of giving their decision. Vyasa 503 states ‘the defects 
of the witnesses of a party should be pointed out by the opponent 
in open court by putting them down in writing and the wit¬ 
nesses should be called upon (by the judge) to refute them ; 
if the witnesses admit (the faults pointed out) they do not 
deserve to be witnesses; if otherwise (if the faults are not 
admitted) they should be established by the opponent with 
evidence (other than those of other witnesses); for if the defects 
of the witnesses of a party were allowed to be established by 
other witnesses to be cited by the opponent, there would result 
the fault of a never-ending series ( aruwastha. ), since the first party 
would then try to show defects in the latter set of witnesses 
and this may have to be carried on ad infinitum.' Br. laid down 
that an opponent should not be allowed to point out the grounds 
of incoinpetency in witnesses after they have begun to depose 
and Kat. adds 504 that he (that party ), who points out, after the 
witnesses have deposed to a matter, faults in them in whom he 
found none at first and who can not set out a proper reason 
(for his not proclaiming the faults at first) should be fined in 


502 . uswrev ft % **>«n4ii ftvTfqwt »5,81*3 Jurar *rrft *rm- 

Vfsbnrf ii nfirfvr q. by 3m ref p. 671, n. p. 83 which adds «rft iWv- 

3TT&. The nr. st. p, 39 says * 531: 5nW^5?**T ' . 

503. svranvt: 1 *ftsn?554W *mir 

3 it 11 uiibreft n 4nf$RTO*rft 3 *31** 1 sniUmw *n**fivi: ftmi 

*ft*n^*u 11 ap%*3 uu'wnh 4ntft yfarftreun 1 tft®T*4?ftt*r 

C***4rw*13H !TOq. by II. p. 83, «*. W. p. 38 (first two). The 

first two are ascribed to *n?*r. by CPTT. *»T- III. p. 106 and nr*. ft- pp 
112-113. The tottq on *t. II. 73 has the following lucid note 1 tirSwrtgWT 
mnijvir 3% jr?*$r*iii*g^diw *i g*i ft g f*r»f*: 1 snflrvg 3 eur^wifft- 
w«r tftnvt w 4ms* wotot wtw*4vr i *13 rrntftg w nufift 

Jtfiiftnfr wr uamV i 303*: 1 am mravrii tup w 4m%ot: 1 \ Compare 

sections 148 and 153 of the Indian Evidence Act about cross examination 
to shake the credit of a witness. 

504 . ft * ftftrtrrrftrorf $ 43*1: 1 * ft* ii ft 3 *w»*i: wra- 
3^*3 11 t%«T mnjrftt *43 g*5wntf tftwra 1 w <3 irrerrftr wvmmirmr jt- 

4413443 l*rrr*T- infgKh* p. 83, 4r. ft. pp. 143-144. The first Is ascribed 
t0 JWffl by p. 672. 
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the first amercement. Br. further states 505 that the defendant 
may point out the defects, if they exist, in the witnesses 
cited by the plaintiff; but if he finds faults which do not exist 
in the witnesses, he should be punished with a fine equal to the 
amount claimed (in monetary disputes) or equal to that which 
is levied from a false witness. If the witness of a party is not 
able to refute the defect pointed out by the opponent, the party 
calling him should toy to cleaT his witness of the fault; other¬ 
wise he should not succeed in his suit. 

When a witness is about 506 to depose, he was, acc, to Br. 
(S. B. E. 33 p. 302 v. 23), to put off his shoes and turban, raise 
his right hand (in order to draw the attention of the Court) and 
after touching gold, cowdung or darbha grass was to depose to 
the truth. Ap. Dh. S. II. 11. 29. 7. says 507 that a witness should 
depose to the truth on an auspicious day in the morning in the 
presence of kindled fire and near (a jar of) water in the hall 
presided over by the king (or chief justice) and after being 
exhorted as regards both (viz. the results of truthfulness and 
falsehood) and when accepted by all (the court and parties) as 
a competent witness. Kaut. also (in HI. 11) says that wit¬ 
nesses should be examined in the presence of brahmanas, water- 
jar and fire. Manu (VU3. 79-80) provides that the judge 
should in a conciliatory manner exhort all witnesses assembled 
inside the court in the presence of the plaintiff and defen¬ 
dant as follows: ‘ whatever acts of these two (litigants) between 
themselves you know as regards this matter (in dispute), 
narrate them all truthfully, since you are the witnesses in this 
case’. Y&j. II. 73 also states that witnesses should be made to 
depose in the presence of the parties and Gaut. XIII. 13 and 
Kfit. (q. by Mit. on Ysj. II. 73) prescribe that witnesses 508 


505. utftnjftcxhffgfspTTH; *ns i ironi***- 

mfft # JTT° q. by II. p. S3, *r. ft. p. 143. 

506. ftfTvmvpwf* wifgqfa i wmgtv vtfr 

" W* ; wwn sum-. i 

vffrX} both q. by *. ft. p. 157, tm. m. III. p. 112. The first is 
ascribed to WIWHm by Ufv ft. p.. 116 (reads ftmuffttagufa *On- 
«*<r mi afa). 

507. ynrft wurumcv wvfgwt ^ 

wmg»smr v. II. li. 29. 7. 

508. WfSV tfcstR I TTTt 

srrfv mftrar: fadflrvwr • urwh ftftpnwrm 

344-45 q. by mm. on srf- II.73. The first is 
wg VIII. 87 and the 2nd is mrg IV. 198. 
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should face the east or north, are to be examined in the presence 
of the images of gods and brahman as in the first half of the 
day and should be exhorted to tell the truth by being bound 
with oaths. This examination in the public and after an oath 
went a long way in checking the tendency to depose falsely. 
The oath consisted of two parts, viz. (1) the requirement to tell 
the truth and (2) the exhortatory and imprecatory part. Both 
were administered by the presiding judge. Gaut. (XIII. 12-13) 
appears to prescribe that an oath ( iapatha) was not to be 
administered to brShmana witness, but ManuVJH. 113 ( = Nar. 
IV. 199) does not make this distinction. Gaut. ( XTTT 14-23), 
Manu Vni. 81-86, 89-101, Visnu Dh. 8. VUI. 24-37, Nar. IV. 
201-228 contain very long exhortations addressed by the judge to 
the witnesses relating to the importance and high worth of truth, 
stating how the conscience of a man pricks him, what rewards 
await the truthful witness here and in the next world and what 
sin and terrible torments in Hell are the lot of an untruthful 
witness, what evil befalls even the deceased ancestors of an 
untruthful witness and how he is liable to be punished by the 
king. They are too long to be cited here s09 . Shorter exhorta¬ 
tions are found in Y&j. II. 73-75, Vas 16. 32-34, Baud. Dh. S. I. 
10. 19. 9-12 (S. B. E. vol. XIV p. 203 ), Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 301 
verses 19-22), Kit. 343. Nfir. IV. 200 provides ‘ let him (the 
judge) inspire them (the witnesses ) with awe by (quoting) 
ancient texts, extolling the greatness of truth and denouncing 
falsehood ’. Kaut. (IH. 11), Manu VHI. 88 and 113 (-Nar. IV. 
199 ), Visnu Dh. S. VIH. 20-23 add further modes of speech and 
exhortations according to the turria of the witness: A brfthmana 
witness is to be addressed by the judge as ‘ Bpeak ’ and to be 
exhorted to swear by his veracity, a ksatriya one was to be 
addressed as ‘ speak the truth' and to be sworn by the animal 
he rides and his weapons ( which he is to touoh), a vaisya is 
to be sworn by his kine, grain and gold and a sudra is to be 
sworn by (imprecating on his head) all grave sins. Manu 
VHI. 88 provides that a brahmana should be asked to depose 


509. Vide Appendix for Narada’s verses. 

510. The exhortation in the 3T«f?nW (HI. 11)is somewhat different 

from Manu's ‘ tm «rr*r°T f^rMrrt f vr wt w frx mjfc s ri , wviw- 

n*: trwrrt fai wu nrw ft vgt y n mt # wgrani 
turn fWN* i qv«WT3»o'S: nwrqf'i jrtfm * gsr- 

W»ST : freprrjtfHS I ’■ The text in Dr. Sham Shastri’s edition is rather corrupt 
and not properly arranged. 
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wife the word ‘ speak while vm 113 states that a br&hmana 
is to be made to swear by his truth. Some explain that the first 
rule applies to excellent brahmanas and the second to inferior 
ones and rely on Gaut. (XIII. 12-13) who prescribes that an 
oath to Bpeak the truth is not to be administered to brahmanas but 
only to others. Vide Haradatta on Gaut. and Vivadacandra p. 127. 
Manu VTTT 102 (—Baud. Dh. S. I. 5. 95 ) is careful to point out 
that the exhortation is not to depend purely on the caste but 
that brahmanas (and others) who tend kine, who engage in 
trade, who are craftsmen or actors, who are menial servants and 
usurers should be treated (by the judge) as Sudras 511 (in the matter 
of taking oaths). Witnesses after they are assembled before the 
Court are to be ordinarily examined separately (vide Kat. 
quoted in n. 508 above). But Gaut. XIII. 5 and Kat. 394 
provide 5 ' 2 that if a certain matter is seen by the witnesses as a 
body then they may be examined together. Manu VIII. 78 and 
Kat. 392 prescribe that what the witnesses declare quite natu¬ 
rally (without hesitation and fear) Bhould betaken down and that 
when the witnesses have declared (what they know) they should 
not be questioned again and again by the king (or judge). From 
the Smrtis and the 9th Act of the Mrcchakatika it appears that 


511. The Mit. on Yaj. II. 73 explains Manu VIII. 113 as follows: a 

brahmana witness is to be sworn by being told that if he spoke untruth his 
truth will perish, a ksatriya that his vehicle and arms will be fruitless, a 
vaisya that bis cattle, grain and gold will be lost and a siidra that all sins 
will be his lot. Others explain differently. The Vyavaharatattva p. 215 says 
‘ «ifVrsr«t*»rrrsf* rmnn ?rw»niTTTHur^ The qtwfetjfr on 

VI. II. 74 says the same. Medhatitbi on Manu VIII. 113 appears to hold 
that the exhortatory part is repeated by the witness, rpjjfitv tgvr <rf^- 
jHpwnnwfafa dvfnbriiffn situ-. » stv v; « tpi ito urvw 51 $ 

vr w fwnrat 1 ... librfhawiwvifw sulw 

VT b fw«w?n*rrii jeeff 1 ’. The Madanaratns says that 
brahmanas following such avocations as rearing cattle should be made to 
take an oath like sudras, WIStWRg 

v «vSrmt tufowbraW*: i fgerisa #. 

Vas. III. 1 and Manu II. 168 provide that brahmanas who have not 
studied the Veda, who do not expound it or do not keep the sacred fires be¬ 
come equal to sudras, The Indian Oaths Act (X of 1S73) sec. 6 allows a 
witness who has an objection to taking an oath to make an affirmation. 

512. Vg[ p wwwf irw&i 5 1 

* W1W. q. in wrcrii p. 675. Vide ut. u. p. 126 for two different read- 
ings and interpretations of m. XIII. 5. wvprhfc nwwivt into v#iwf3rtm > Tifc 
S wi * OH^rti gwt g«t: M gtWVT q in wmtfr p. 675, ftfai, on XT. 

II. 79 (without name). 
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it was the chief judge or the judges who put questions and 
that there was no elaborate cross-examination and re-examina¬ 
tion of witnesses as in England (whioh practioe is followed in 
modern India). The only cross examination that appears to 
have been allowed was about the faults or grounds that made 
a person an incompetent witness. In this respect ancient Indian 
practice resembled modern judicial praotice in some European 513 
countries other than England. Witnesses were compelled to 
attend. Kaut. ILL 11 states that witnesses who are not far 
removed by time or space should be produced by the parties 
themselves, but those who are far away or who are unwilling 
to stir shall be got summoned by order of the king 514 . Manu 
VIII. 107, Yaj. II. 77, Br., Kat. and Visnu Dh. S. VIH. 37 say that 
if a witness knowing all facts and not prevented from coming 
by disease or similar causes refuses to come as a witness he 
incurs the sin of false witness, has to pay the amount in dispute 
and ten per cent thereof as fine to the king. This is in accor¬ 
dance with the principle enforced in modern times that it is the 
duty of a citizen to appear before a court of justice when 
summoned. Kaut. (IH. 1) provides for subsistence allowance 
to witnesses. It is not quite clear whether parties could be 
regarded under ancient Hindu Law as competent witnesses on 
their own behalf. Yaj. (II. 13-15) appears to suggest that 
parties could be regarded as witnesses in their own cause and 
held to be false from their demeanour as in the case of witnesses. 
Kaut. IV. 515 8 and the 9th Act of the Mrcchakatika show that the 
accused was questioned by the Court as to his movements about 
the time of the alleged offence and till his arrest. Sukra 516 


513. Vide Stephens' ‘History of the Criminal Law of England ' (1883 ), 
vol. I. chap. XII, where on p. 431 he remarks ' cross examination is a highly 
characteristic part of an English trial, whether civil or criminal, and hardly 
any of the contrasts between the English and continental systems strikes 
an English lawyer so forcibly as its absence in the continental system. ' 

514. ' crwm«mi*ni 

H wh III. 11 last verse; STTJlft Vtg *r«Tl?wl3Kr: 1 nr* 

nr IfICV: WrinPraHsrorea W: 11 J*. q. by II p. 91, tm. «T. Ill p. 115 : 

compare Order 16 rules 10-15 (of the Indian Civil Procedure Code) about 
the compellability of witnesses and the remedies against sucb as disobey a 
summons, 

515. wri sy^vijr: swrf irrV *nr?«rrfrrft ' & 

ftrn iv. 8. 

516. nrr^f*nmfT V: w mifir wnwi i cwrdw 

fHr 11 s«. iv. 5 . 184. 

44 
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IV. 5.184 defines sikal in such a way as to exclude the litigant 
himself. Ordinarily witnesses were examined in the open 
court in the presence of the parties and never behind their back, 
but Kftt (387-389) prescribes that in the case of immovable 
property oral evidence may be taken on the property itself and 
in some cases even elsewhere than these two (viz. the Court and 
immovable property ), that is, in the case of the death of living 
beings witnesses may be made to depose before the corpse ( of 
the animal killed )or, in the absence of the body, before Slv Borne 
mark (such as the horn of an animal). Br. and Manu VIII. 25 
state that the truth of the statements of witnesses should be 
examined by marking their tone, their change of colour, their 
eyes, their gestures, and their demeanour il# . Texts like Sahkha- 
Likhiia (q. by V. P. p. 124), Nar. IV. 193-196, Visnu Dh. 8. 
VUl 18, Yaj. II. 13-15 and Kat. 386 point out the actions and 
appearances of a party or witness that deposes falsely, viz. he 
appears restlesH, changes his place (i. e. moves from one spot 
to another ), licks the corners of his lips, his forehead perspires, 
his face loses colour, he frequently coughs and heaves frequent 
sighs, he scratches the ground with his feel (toes), waves his 
hands and garment, his mouth becomes dry and his voice 
falters, he speaks incoherently, talks too much though not 
asked and does not reply straight to the questions asked and 
avoids meeting the eyes of the questioner. Such a witness may 
Ik> looked upon as untrue and the king or judge should bring 
him under discipline ( so that he will be afraid to lie ). Merely 
on seeing these signs a witness w r as not to be punished or 
entirely disbelieved, since these signs raise only a probability of 
untruthfulness ( as remarked by Mit. on Yaj. 11. 15 and V. P. 
p. 124). 

517. wwrmtisha msv ntfwfu: i tmmra* mu iuvs 

g ii -snrfvm* svlrfv fSwr ariwg i unT 

wt wv '<wmr>rnt i mprut g (Vjrrv steigig n 

WHVI. q- by II. p. 89. WT- JTt. HI. pp. 112-213, «v. W. p. 41, uj. 

p. 125. The reading sTSfn'Wj for ftf* 0 is better. >rr V. p. 124 quotes a 
long prose passage from WjfefikfT about the demeanour of witnesses. The 
fiftli. on vi. II. 15 remarks ‘ iprsf g s rvw*uivvrnrv5’ivh V i 

4<rtvnfiw^i^fWf%vii4q'if?T*i4v pfvmg. > 

518. TVtftnnf; qrfteVT 4^: 4T4*SHf t mr^T»T: t ’'f- q. by II, p. 85 , 

«J v. p. 124 . On fwntfr tff vnf w 1 ! ( IV. 196 ), »v. V 

remarks iSw^OWT whr4mvif 

wiwty jtflwwtn w 4fnrsitvnvi*vi*rn%fS gwn* i (p. 124 ) t 

Vide also finn* on vr. II. 15 cited above. 
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When there are many witnesses but they differ in their 
statements certain rules are laid down by Manu VIII. 73 
(=Vienu Dh. S. VIII. 39 ), Yaj. H. 78, Nar. IV. 229, Br. ( S. B. E. 
vol. 33 p. 303 v. 35 ), Kat. ( 408). They are briefly these: 519 The 
statement of the majority of witnesses should be accepted, but 
if they are equally divided then the statement of those who are 
more pure (in character or more disinterested) should be accepted 
and if the meritorious are divided equally then those who are the 
best among them should be accepted as true. The Mit. on Y&j. 
II. 78 adds that if there is a conflict of testimony between the 
statements of a few but eminently qualified witnesses on the 
one hand and those of a larger number of ordinary witnesses, 
then the former should be accepted as Yaj. H. 72 requires i. e. 
it prefers quality to mere numbers. Kaut. I H. 11 prescribes 
that when there is conflict in the oral evidence the decision 
should be according to the evidence of the majority of witnesses 
or of those who are pure in character or of those who are 
approved of by both sides as good witnesses or a mean should 
be drawn from their statements. Nar. IV. 160 and Kat. 359 
state S3 ° that if ono nut of the (throe) witnesses attesting a docu¬ 
ment or out of (three) witnesses that are cited by a party deposes 
in a way contradictory to what is deposed to by the other two, 
then all the throe become incompetent, witnesses on account of 
contradiction. This has been interpreted by the Vyavabara 
roatrka ( p. 326 ) to mean that, where all witnesses are of equal 
status and there is a majority of only one favouring one side, 
then all the witnesses are incompetent and oral evidence is in 
that case futile for decision. 

The important question is how much has to be proved by 
the party calling witnesses. Yaj. II. 79 ( = Visnu Dh. S. VIII. 38), 
Nir. II. 27 and Br. ( q. by Sm, C. II. 91 ) state the general rule 
that that party whose averments are supported in their entirety 
as true by the witnesses becomes successful, while that litigant 


519. nrjjsT** man: gwiPwii i ni<w$h f^wigwrn-nmittf 

Hf%HWri: It «rc- q- by wj. HI p. 325, wyt. hi. III. p. 116. The on hi 
H. 76 explains ‘ w^T SH^lHt H JJOIWWHT; gtmtPJWH^wiggTW- 

tmnwffrg unrwrafrt men t vv 5 rrwiwi srfiwd w HM+awift 
gMnr&w www mw*t 1 Httfr vrw^-vrtfr g'nrmsrvfw 

1. ’ 

520. Hlfwwt fefwmat 5 {wfljSTwt W Wti%HT I 

* WT#«Tl » *TOWT. q. by •mtHir p. 670, «W. HI. p. 325, Hfl. HI. III. 116. 
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whose claim is declared by them to be false certainly loses 521 . 
N&r. IV. 232 and 234, K&t, 396, 398 lay down 50 the rule that in 
civil disputes that are of a non-urgent nature (like recovery of 
debts), if witnesses depose to more or less (than what is averred 
in the plaint), then the claim is not established in its entirety; 
where the witnesses depose to more or less (than the claim 
affirmed by the party) the deposition of the witnesses Bhould 
he considered as not taken down or it should be omitted (from 
consideration) 5S ; the witnesses in Buch a case are not liable to 
fine; they may deserve to be fined if they do not depose (to 
what they know ). Similarly Nar. IV. 233 and Kat. 524 399 say 
that where the depositions of witnesses are in conflict aB to the 
place, the time, the property, the amount, the colour, the species 
(or caste), the form (or shape), the age (as stated in the 
pleading of a party ), the depositions are to be regarded as good 
as not given at all. The rule amounts to this that any dis¬ 
crepancy between the essential details or particulars of a claim 


521. wift yn ifly nh yriwfr: rrntsfwg: i er anfr 3 mwm «r 

w*n«a*nn««nr. q- by mmfe p. 678. n. p. 91 , nr. ni. 114 . 

522. fwnrrtyj; 1 3 ^ wnv 

«r a rvnt wwrcv 1 rrwft irar * 

wwrnftfi II wiwr. 396, 398 q. by nt. HI. P- 312 and 318, srqteir P.678, 
II. p. 90, tw. p. 68. 

523. The maxim (in Yaj. II. 20) that on proof a part of a claim the whole 
may be held to be proved (vide above n 431) applies only where the opponent 
totally denies every item of the claim of the plaintiff. This is a presumption 
and the king or judge is not to be blamed for acting upon it in case of total 
denial, as said by Gaut. XI. 23 and 32 ‘ * tf tVTrSmff Wvfff*3«TTW: I ••• W4 TOPWT - 
'wbristsm. 1 This text of Yaj. is apparently in conflict with Kit. 473 (q. by 
Mit. on Yaj. II. 20) ' in claims containing several items, the creditor (or 
plaintiff) secures a decree for as much out of them as he is able to establish 
by means of witnesses ’. These two verses are sought to be reconciled in 
various ways by the Mit. (on Yaj. 11.20), the Sm. C. II. pp. 120-121 J , 
Vyavahara-matrki pp,310-312 (where it criticizes the views of Yogloka), V. P., 
pp. 98-102, It is impossible for want of space to go into these interpretat¬ 
ions. The Mit. says that Kit. 473 applies to a case where the son or the 
like being ignorant of the debis contracted by his father or the like says * I 
do not know ' i, e. pleads ignorance. In that case he does not deny (he is 
not >: niki%ava-vadin but only ajfUnin. The Vyavabsranirnaya p, 68 ex- 
plain* Kit 473 in the same way and about 3% it adds that when be cites 
witnesses as supporting his entire claim and the witnesses depose only to a 
part of it or to more than he avers then his claim fails in its entirety 
bat in sihasa, theft and adultery it is otherwise. 

'524. flfirrrf 4h«rt4Pf ntnvnptfi ovt t f&wafire ftj- 

tlrttVT. in snjnrf P- 678 ( reads for ), II, p. 90. 
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made in the plaint ( such as the time, place, number &c.) and 
the case made out in the depositions as to any of these essential 
particulars will have the same consequence as tendering no oral 
evidence. This rule was not followed to the letter and besides 
other means of proof could be resorted to, as stated by the Mit., 
the Vivadacandra and others 525 . Kaut. HI. 11 526 states that 
when the witnesses depose to less than what is averred in the 
plaint, the plaintiff has to pay a fine ( of a fifth part) on the 
excess and when they depose to more than the claim, the excess 
(held proved on the depositions ) may be taken by the king. 

In charges of adultery, heinous crimes ( sahasa) and theft 
the whole of the matter that is alleged may be held proved, 
when witnesses depose to only a part of the matter 527 (says 
Kat. 397 ). 

Narada IV. 165 prescribes that a litigant 528 should not secret¬ 
ly approach a witness cited by his opponent, nor should he try to 
win him over (by bribes or threats) through another; if he does 
so, he would suffer the consequences of a losing party ( hina ). 

There were rules about the late production of evidence. It 
has been already shown how if a litigant adduces weak evidence, 
though strong evidence is available, he would not be allowed 
to rely on the latter after judgment is pronounced. It is said 
by Nar. I. 62 that when a law-suit has proceeded far enough 
(lit. has been cleansed or thrashed out), evidence such as a 


525. vw a vfSermr&fv mvtwuft sj 

rmonWW wt: 9>tv: i firm* on vr. II. 79; ir^ras! vi n 

vrft i ny«rffr*Twfihiii>nnfr wr q* i ny t iiwi- 

W pp. 131-132. 

526. 

fgwqrsnNif rrsn i wvstw m. n. 

527. WWwWw ITfqit KlWWi RWr? Wff I smy Wtffd wtv VWIW 
v ftirifrnnt * wruri- q. by firm, on vr ii. 20, smrfc p. 678, rqfaw. 
II. p. 90. 

528. The fact that a party requested a witness to give false evidence is, 
admissible evidence against such a party, it being an admission by conduct 
that the party has a bad case, Vide Cockburn C, J. in Moriarty v. London 
Chatham and Dover Ry. Co. L. R. 5 Q. B. p. 314 at p. 319 ’ if you can show 
that a plaintiff has been suborning false testimony and has endeavonred to 
have recourse to perjury, it is strong evidence that he knew perfectly well his 
cause was an unrighteous one \ Vide illustration e to section 8 of the Indian 
Evidence Act. 
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document or witnesses, would then become UBelesB, if that 
evidence had not been announced before 529 . After a reply is 
filed by the defendant, the plaintiff has to give a list of his 
evidence i. e, documents or witnesses (Yftj. H. 7). The meaning 
briefly is as follows: If he does not do so, proceeds with the 
trial and does not call all necessary witnesses or produce all 
documents and the case is almost finished, but judgment is not 
pronounced, even then he would not be allowed to produce fresh 
evidence at that late stage. For if fresh evidence not previously 
disclosed were allowed to be given at that late stage, it would 
cause surprise to the defendant, who would then demand time 
for adducing evidence in rebuttal and then the plaintiff may 
again cite further evidence and this process is in danger of being 
carried on ad infinitum. If however witnesses were already cited 
but all were not examined ( e. g. if ten witnesses were mentioned 
and only three examined) and the plaintiff found that the evidence 
of the few witnesses examined for him is contradictory or hostile, 
then he may be allowed to produce even at a late stage the 
remaining witnesses (who may be Beven i. e. double the number 
of those already examined or who may bo more respectable or 
purer in character ). This proposition is contained in Yaj. II. 80 
on which the Mitak?ar& remarks that even if witnesses are not 
mentioned in a list, but before judgment is pronounced other 
more reliable or respectable witnesses or double in number 
( and of the same status as) of those examined are available, 
they should be examined by the court even at a late stage. The 
rule is that as long as witnesses are available resort to ordeals 
should not be had. Y&j. II. 80 also has given rise to various 
interpretations. Vide Mit. and Apararka on Yaj. II. 80, Sm. C. 
II. p. 94, V. P. p. 130-134. The Mit. thinks that, the verse 
applies where the plaintiff or the party on whom lies the burden 
of proving a positive proposition finds that the witnesses pro¬ 
duced by him are hostile or contradictory and that in such a 
case he may be allowed to cite other more respectable or more 
numerous witnesses to prove his proposition and to show that 
the first set of witnesses is false, while AparSrka holds that 
the verse says that when the party who has to prove his 


S29. ro i auu sg witi i fiyftnt mrwwt ttft yemviftt * 

*1 Sltf t 62, Rf4rvr does not mean ftoiiti, but siVftrs (as nr. jj, p. 8 
says) lit. washed out, cleansed (carried far). For detailed explanation of this 
verse vide my notes to »w. a. pp. 78-80. The Madanaratna introduces Nir, 
I. 63 with the word6. 'snrw ftgftwnwswmt *«tVfKsmT»t umyx»f: t 
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case cites witnesses which the opponent feels are false, the 
opponent may produce more respectable or more numerous 
witnesses to depose to the contrary and he would thus prove 
the first set to be false. Apararka relies on K&t. (408) for this 
proposition 530 . It may be said that Aparfcrka’s interpretation 
appears more natural. V. P. (p. 134 ) accepts K&ty&yana, but 
says that the interpretation of the Mit. ( of Yij. 13. 80) is 
correct. Whatever view is accepted it leads to this that one 
set of witnesses not only may prove the truth of a party’s 
case but also establish that another set of that party’s witnesses 
are guilty of perjury. 

Yaj. II. 82 provides that if a witness, having promised with 
other witnesses to depose to a state of things, denie» at the time 
of his examination that he saw the matter in dispute, he should be 
fined eight times the amount that a defeated litigant would have 
to pay and a brahmana witness similarly guilty If unable to 
pay may be banished (or his house should be razed to the 
ground). Nar. IV. 197 says that such a person is worse than a 
false witness. Manu VIII. 107, Yaj. II. 76, and Kat. (405) pres¬ 
cribe that if a person who has witnessed a transaction does not 
depose (i. e. remains silent) about it, though not suffering from 
disease or some other calamity, he should be made (after 
waiting for three fortnights) to pay the amount of the debt or 
other matter in dispute and also one-tenth thereof as fine to 
the king. 

After the witnesses have deposed the chief justice and 
sabhyas have to consider the depositions of witnesses (as Kat. 
340 provides) 531 . The Court has to find out which set of wit¬ 
nesses are to be believed and what witnesses are perjured. 
Perjury entailed, according to dharmasastra works, both secular 
and other-worldly consequences. Ap. Dh. S, (II. 11.29.8-9) states: 
‘ When a witness deposes falsely the king should fine him and, 
in addition, the witness incurs hell after death’ and Gaut. 
provides ( XIII. 7 and 23), ‘a witness telling the truth goes to 
heaven, but falls into hell if he does the reverse and when he 
deposes falsely he is to be censured and fined’. Manu VIII. 
118 states that witnesses depose falsely through covetousness, 

530. w v httv* VirS Hrwrwvh'^HT i mfNnft tnjt ww httvwt 4- 
I I mm. 408 q. by P- 679. 

«V. RT. p. 335. II. 94. «*. q. p. 134. 

351- WTfirfwtdrW wv i vitivi. 340 q. by fan. oa 

vi. n. so, wwi p. 675, «v. hi. p. 33i. 
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wrong idaaSr fear, friendship, sexual passion, wrath, ignorance 
and minority and prescribes (Vm 120-182) varying fines for 
perjury arising from these several oauses. Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 
p. 301 v. 21) regards 532 a corrupt judge, a perjured witness and 
the murderer of a brahmana as equally sinful. Yaj. II 81 and 
Eat. (407) prescribe 533 that the litigant who procures perjured 
evidence and the witnesses guilty of perjury should each be 
separately fined double the amount of the fine prescribed for 
defeat in various disputes and a brahmana (guilty of doing the 
same) should be banished from the country 534 (but not fined). 
But when a person (of any of the three castes other than brah¬ 
mana ) is frequently guilty of perjury he should be fined and 
given physical punishment (as cutting the tongue or death) 
and a similarly guilty brahmana should be fined and banished 
(or degraded by being carried naked through the streets or 
deprived of his house). The Mit. on Yaj. H. 81 says that when 
Manu prescribes ( VIII. 380) that a br&hmana guilty of a sin is 
not to be awarded death or corporal punishment and that he is to 
be banished with all his wealth, he refers to the brahmana being 
a first offender and not a confirmed one. Manu Vffl. 108 says 
‘ where within seven days from deposing in a cause a (serious 
or painful) disease or fire or the death of a relative befalls a 
witness, he should be (being held as a false witness owing to 
these portentous happenings) made to pay the debt in dispute to 
the opposite side and a fine to the king.’ The 8m. C. (H. p. 94) 
explains that this applies to a witness who is the only one on a 
disputed matter such as a messenger and the king or judge 
should wait for seven days to see whether any of these calamities 
befalls that witness and then hold him to be perjured. Kat. ( 410 ) 
contains 535 a similar rule, but he states that the king should 
wait one, two or three weeks or up to 45 days according to the 
value of the matter in dispute and the caste of the deponent. 
Manu VUI. 117 ( =Visnu Dh. S. VIII. 40 ) prescribes that in 


532. fsmsn WfrVT W WWT: l f*. q. by H j. % p. 135. 

533. wsr fwrlfWT: frofTww: i Tftm aw yvfmft 
vtf inn ii enm. 407 q. by p. 672, n. p. 93 . 

534. The ftvTe explains Re i v e in VT- II. 82 as follows *W 

w umptr* . 

00 VI. II. 81 fpr three meanings of 

535. vHtyi; sufrvs v* wrew* • TN ihftniiftw * ftmnffftw* 

VT4 V f W^I I ^Vr% Vtft gWUHW l ftfo l ft « WI m. 410 q. by v. ft. p. 149. 
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whatever lawsuit it is established that witnesses perjured 
themselves, the judge should hear it again (from the beginning) 
or if the suit has ended he should set aside the decision and 
examine it again 

Gaut. 13. 24-25, Vas. 16. 36, Manu VIH 104, Yaj. IL 83, 
Visnu Dh. S. VIII, 15 prescribe that a witness may depose falsely 
in a cause when, if he were to speak the truth, a person of the 
four varnas is liable to suffer the sentence of death. Manu 
VIIL 105-106, Yaj. II. 83. Visnu Dh. S. VIH. 16 prescribe that 
as a penance for the falsehood a witness of the three higher 
castes may offer three oblations o f boiled rice to the goddess of 
speech (Sarasvati) or he may offer into fire clarified butter 
with the mantras called Kusmanda ( Vaj. S. XX. 14-16 or Tai 
A. X. 3-5), or with the three verses beg inning with ‘ yaddeva 
devahedanam’ or with the verse sacred to Varuna (viz. Rg. I* 
24.15, ‘uduttamam varuna’) or with three verses of which 
waters’ are the deity (fig. X. 9.1-3 1 apo hi stha )’. Visnu Dh. S. 
VIII. 17 adds that a siidra guilty of perjury in the above 
case may by way of expiation feed ten cows for one day. 
It is strange that the dharmas&stra works should permit 
perjury to save a culprit from being sentenced to death. 
Probably popular sentiment of old standing allowing the speak* 
ing of falsehood in certain cases was responsible for this. In 
the Mahabharata frequent reference is made to the permission 
to speak untruth in ordinary life when one’s own life or 
another’s life is in imminent danger. Vide Santi 536 45. 35, 
109. 19. It is stated in Santi 165. 30 that speaking falsely is 
not a sin in five cases viz. in jest, to women, at the time of (i. e. 
in bringing about) a marriage, for the preservation of great 
wealth and for one’s life. Vas. 16. 56 mentions those five 
occasions somewhat differently. Vide Manu VIH 112 also for a 
similar rule. But so old a sage as Gaut. (23. 29) implies that 
he disapproves of this sentiment 537 , when he states, ‘according 
to some falsehood entails no fault (i. e. no expiation need be 
performed) in (bringing about or breaking promises made at) 


536. sn<»iWT$is«x vrwraim w) *i w • sW Wig Wx 
W »ern^r 34. 25; w w Wig rrsrxr rvwrsvn^i * 5*3 manr) 

et grrewwvTgTVu nsrifr » 165- 30; xgtfxrrife nfobtvfa 

wwnvxft i fJnrw wrif jig# vest <TsrrgwPxrgvrnT*m*f ii vfhx 16.36. in 
82,16 we have the verse w xrf etc. as * snvttTV^ <MW» 1 

537 - 1 33 . 39 ., 

45 
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marriage, in sexual intercourse, in jest and in giving relief to 
one distressed’. Vide Gr. R. pp. 507-508 quoting Harlta 
Dharmasutra on the same subject and mentioning four kinds 
of falsehood such as that by a witness, that in transactions of 
sale &c. 

N&r. (IV. 235-235 ) states that when through 533 the care¬ 
lessness of the creditor (who dies) there is no document nor 
witness to prove a debt and the defendant denies it, then one 
of three methods (of proof) may be resorted to, viz. codana 
jjraJtikalam ( dunning the debtor each time to repay ), yuktileia 
(putting forth arguments) and sapalha (special oaths and 
ordeals ) 53a “. Kat. (233 q. by Sm. C. IL p. 52 and Par. M. III. 91) 
has a similar verse. Yukti according to Narada IV. 238 means 5351 
' the creditor should follow (the debtor) by arguments and by 
•himself remembering and by reminding the debtor of the time, 
the place, the relation (subsisting between the two) Others- 
interpret yukti differently, that is, it means ‘ logical reasoning ’ 
Kat. (214 ) defines 510 * yukti ’ as ‘ the ascertainment or know¬ 
ledge of a liinja ’ (i. e. a sign that leads on to an inference ). 


538. JTOT^r^ftwt vsj sf w i mu wTigm fnfiwrirrJ«f) 

ftfH: ii srfjrejr?? « giwasrowv Wfffrvt srotn wmStf jeu^ « 

wiwht«Ti V; sfiiffsTm BfWi i rawg; ur nwriw n 

nw^IV.235-237; stv2ms*qilnft fvstrri* Jnrratvfiitstwa'.vwgjwrvr vw 

IWtUI. 386 q. by «r- »■ P-168, which explains as 1 wi^TVI 

i mlb 'SRVtnfflx«r»vf I 

«r fviin^v«ir»r v* ffWumimnnsg- 

wpriSvm ut Mf°nt%*r , u*vj *rvrus* vrwTJr i >. 

538a. The printed text of Nar. IV. 236 reads strain uj as sepa¬ 

rate words. The Sm. C, II, p, 52 explains that as meaning • pressing or 
urging the debtor three, four or five times in the presence of third persons 
without the debtor protesting against the demand'. The Madanaratna and 
V. P. p. 168 appear to read' WT7<mriNSn$«t (equal to wfyrr-i-anftanj) 
and interpret 'if there is no denial or protest (by the debtor) when the cre¬ 
ditor frequently demands the debt, then the court may presume that he is a 
debtor'. The Madanaratna explains ‘ W^srrVraMfRJ: srg^Wr ud n 
fcform wttiroiw: wfsrvrvTTui^ ‘ 


539. 


ffffrs * iv. 238 ; II. p. 52 explains 3^51 as • wgffa. 

*|*t J*I«**i w ^ w „a. 

TjWmcrTVt 1 ’ 


54 °- f^T^Vs l (214) quoted by 

im. 91 . tvwfiwiv P- 43 , «r. 5 . p. 167 which explains fiW 
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It is stated by Brhaspati that anumana (inference 541 or pre¬ 
sumption ), as a means of deciding a law suit, is of three kinds, 
but it is inferior to witnesses (vide note 433 above). VySsa 
(q. by Sm. C. II. p. 95) states that anumana is the same as 
hetu and tnrka. V. P. (p. 167) remarks that (long continued) 
possession and the frequent urging by the creditor both lead to 
the inference of title and the taking of a loan respectively and 
are therefore to be comprehended under yukti according to the 
definition of Katyayana. Yet by popular usage yukli is res¬ 
tricted to presumptions arising from certain circumstances on 
the analogy of the maxim of ‘ gobalivarda ’ explained below 
under 1 steya Yukti therefore means circumstantial evidence 
from which an inference may be drawn about a fact in issue in 
a judical poceeding. Ap. Dh. 542 S. II. 11. 29. 6 says that in 
case of doubt (judges) should decide from signs (i. e. by 
inference) or divine proof (ordeals). Vas. 19. 39 mentions 
the view of some sages that one who is found armed or wounded 
or in possession of the booty (stolen ) may be declared to be (the 
thief or offender ). Manu IX. 270 ( = Ma,tsya 227.166 ) requires 
the just king not to condemn to death one accused of theft 
unless his guilt is proved as certain by proof that the accused 
had in his possession the articles stolen and tools for theft ( for 
house-breaking ). ‘ An adulterer is proved 543 to be so by being 
caught in such acts as playing with the hair of another’s wife, an 
incendiary by being caught with a firebrand in his hand ( near 
the house set on fire), a murderer by being found ( near the 
murdered man ) armed and a thief when caught with some of 
the articles stolen in his possession’—say Sankha-Likhita 544 . 

541. 3rgn-pf Orui hHt wvvt ^rasTr i%vr< fy q by w. III. p. 8 7; 

g ufvt i vstoi unsimr tgtu » 

q. by II. p. 50, nj, r*. p 73 and TtgsUM (ms) which 

latter remarks ‘ git: i fb, p 73 quotes 

flfWUf as a fjfcrS'i and explains iWTgsmotntmeT 4 Vsig: I 

wr a twOTTtrgirfTsqM^irrggsitTvfh, wgTtwnRr ir 
firfautHrh g i 

542. iRTf-m i5i%iv i am u. n. n 29 . 6 . 

543. ^rlFtiTfl^ngjiifTn^r/Tv^ gprnrRising': 

*4!WiiT: i q. by qqr m- III. 119, II. p 95, w. o. p 168. 

544. Compare sec. 114 of the Indian Evidence Act which lays down 
how a court is to draw presumptions of fact from the common course of 
natural events in relation to the facts of the case before it, illustration (a) to 
which is ‘ the court may presume that a man who is in possession of stolen 
goods soon after the theft is either the thief or has received the goods know, 
ing them to be stolen, unless he can account for bis possession '. 
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Kaot. 545 IV. 12 and Y&j. IL 283 similarly say that adultery may 
he inferred from (the man and woman) being caught in the act 
of dalliance with the hair or from the signs left (such as marks 
of nails or teeth on the lips, cheek &c,) after carnal enjoyment 
or from the admission of the woman concerned (or of both). 
Nfcr. ( IV. 172-175 ) declares that there are Bix kinds of disputes 
in which the indications ( or circumstances) themselves serve 
as witnesses and lead to a conclusion without the testimony of 
witnesses viz. one found with a fire-brand in Mb hand ( near the 
scene of arson) may be inferred to be the incendiary, one 
armed 546 (found near the scene of murder) as the murderer, one 
oaught dallying with the hair of another’s wife as an adulterer, 
one with a spade in his hand near a breached embankment as the 
person who caused the breach in it and one armed with an axe 
as the feller of a tree, a person guilty of an assault may be 
inferred to be so from visible signs ( such as his club or sword 
being smeared with blood). But Nar. IV. 176 gives the warning 
that in such cases it is necessary to be careful in arriving at a 
conclusion, since a person in order to bring into trouble another 
whom he hates may create marks of injury on himself. Kat. 

(337-338 ) further provides 547 that where one litigant proves as 
against his opponent (suoh as a debtor) eitheT the offer of a 
bribe, or the effacing of the means of recognition (such as 
effacing one’s signature on a document) or holding out tempta¬ 
tions (to the witnesses or sabhyas ) or the concealment of his 
wealth (to avoid its being attached in execution of a decree ), 
there the original claim (such as a debt) may be presumed to 
be proved even if he (the opponent) denies Ms liability. 


wjnwrSreS wirvoru, » sn7T)<roi«n*n aarra«v: sfrvw- 

«*Tgt' IV. 12. 

546. Best on 'Evidence' (12th ed. 1922) sec. 294 cites as an illuss 
tration of circumstantial evidence the fact of one armed being regarded as 
the probable murderer in certain cases. Compare Wills on ' Circumstantial 
evidence’ (7th ed. of 1937 English and Indian combined) p. 145 'Amongst 
the most forcible of presumptive indications may be menlioned all attempts 
to pollute or disturb the current of truth or justice, or to prevent a fair or 
impartial trial by endeavours to intimidate, suborn, bribe or otherwise 
tamper with the prosecutor, or the witnesses or the officers of justice, or by 
the concealment, suppression, destruction, alteration of any article of 
real evidence’. 

347. wjrnnmhf: jtswrwflptn w v\ i frwr ft f*ur- 

vw vrf^wr wrfWr wtf ■ tpnwyr g nw *rrft& vrig- 

ffcgk H4RIWT. (337-338) q. by «*. *. p. 169, ftvnfypf p. 188 (only the first), 

which read* frrwmvwn - 
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Judges often repeat from the Bench the words ‘ witnesses 
may lie, but circumstances cannot’. But this so-called maxim is 
often dangerous. Circumstantial evidence leads to conclusions 
that are in several instances false. The ancient Hindu lawyers 
were quite aware of the dangers of drawing inferences from 
circumstantial evidence. Narada's warning has already been 
mentioned (p. 356). Kaut. 548 ( in IV. 8 ) remarks: ‘ even one not 
a thief may by chance be on the way by which thieves pass and 
one meeting thieves is seen to be apprehended as a thief because 
he is mixed up in dress, arms and articles carried with the 
thieves or is found near the articles stolen, just as Mandavya 
though not a thief declared himself to be a thief for fear of 
being subjected to torture ; therefore (the king ) should punish 
one only after thorough examination Mandavya’s is a leading 
case on the danger of relying on purely circumstantial evidence. 
Brhaspati 549 also remarks that ‘ a decision Bhould not be arrived 
at merely by relying on the words of texts ; for, if judges come to 
a conclusion without applying careful reasoning, loss of dharma 
results ; a thief is held to be not a thief and a good man is held 
to be a wicked one in a judical proceeding ( not arrived at with 
proper reasoning). The sage Mandavya was held to be a 
thief on account of the decision being arrived at without 
proper reasoning ’ ss0 . 

The 9th Act of the Mrcchakatika is a standing literary 
condemnation of conclusions about guilt drawn from circum¬ 
stantial evidence and of how judicial procedure is vitiated 
( of vyamlwra-duijtata , as the author says in Act I). 

Nar. IV. 289 provides that when even circumstantial evi¬ 
dence and presumptions therefrom do not enable the court to 
arrive at a decision, the judge should press the litigant with 

548. CSV# nw'rvh’it wfiruiH wk«cisunm<rswnTi* , iiw 

sxrmwt wirwwreftawrfcw <n fit nws*vs 

wvtw: i swninTWTHSiVOT i sstikfv iv. 8. 

549. fora smreTTwnr w W«di ffodv: ■ w^rriSh 

wsrrvit ■ wifrswW: mvwntjstTvil i gfis firm fiwftw 

«m: II ff. q. by «T. V. pp. 13-14, qyr. WT- HI. p. 39. The II. p. 25 

quotes a verse of (i. 42) ‘ tntvfortfv whew wtwvr?vwfatrm i »<abr- 
Wjrttrt stmt ll ’• vide note 332 above for other references 

to mociq. 

550. Wills’work ’Principles of circumstantial evidence’ (English and 
Indian ed. combined, 7th ed. pp 39-48 ) contains a lucid exposition of 
tbe value and defects of purely circumstantial evidence. 
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sapathas (oaths and ordeals ) according to the place, time and 
strength of the litigant, such as fire, water, his spiritual merit 
and others, Manu VIII. 109 also says that when there are no 
witnesses the truth would have to be found out by sapathas. 
Divine proof is called daioikikriya, or samayakriya (Visnu Dh. 
8. IX. 1). Some writers make a distinction between sapathas 
( special oaths ) and ordeals ( divyas ), others (like Manu VIIL. 
109-114, Ndr. IV. 239 ) do not. For example, the Vivadacandra 
quotes Nar. IV. 247 ‘ when there is no witness in a dispute 
between litigants, there the judge should decide by means of 
ordeals 551 and various sapathas'. Acc. to the Mit. (on Yaj. 
H. 96) and S. V. (p. 106 ) both special oaths and ordeals are 
divine proof ( divya pramuna ), but in disputes of small value 
iapathas ( oaths ) were generally employed, while ordealB were 
resorted to only in serious disputes or crimes. The. Mit. (on Yaj- 
1L 96 ), the V. May. p. 46 and V. P. (p. 170 ) state that ordeals 
are those that generally end in immediate decision of the 
dispute, while sapdhas take time for decision (because after 
the oath the king has to wait for a week or more to see whether 
a calamity befalls the person taking the special oath). Vyasa 
quoted by Sm. 0. II. p. 96 employs the word sapathas for both 
special oaths (taken as to one’s ‘ satya ’) and ordeals like 
balance. Sankha-Likhita state that divine proofs are the balance, 
eating poison, entering fire, holding a piece of ( hot) iron, 
offering one’s merit acquired by sacrifices and charity and the 
king should make him undergo other sapathas 552 . Brhaspati 
says that where documents or witnesses do not lead to a certain 
decision or where inference from circumstantial evidence also is 
confusing, there the matter is to be decided by divine proof 555 

Special oaths were takeu not only in judicial proceedings, 
but also in ordinary dealings to clinch one’s assertion or to 
clear one's character or reputation. Nar. (IV. 243-244) refers to 


551. v *i wreni w v^nf swtw. ■ repv: emit* sroiw 

IV. 247 q. by p. 112 and «■. (V p. 106. 3TOT5W<m 

wtot: rqrm wwreterfvi«*vrw in ^friw H- 96. 

552. r* iqnj wrw gwruirni 
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it yy. q. by str. m. p. 333. p. 629, fqstyw?? p. Ill (reads 
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the special oaths taken for clearing themselves by Vasistha 
when he was suspected to be a yatudhana (a demon or sorcerer ) 
and by the seven sages together with Indra, who ( sages) were 
suspected to have stolen lotus fibres ( by each among them 554 ). 
Manu VI1L 110 also speaks of the sapatha taken by Vasistha 
before Sudas, son of Pijavana ( when the sage was charged by 
Visvamitra with the offence of devouring his own hundred sons). 
Narad a (IV. 243) refers to Rg. Vll. 104.15-16 in the first of which 
Vasistha made the imprecation, sss ‘ May I die this very day if 
I am a yutudhana or if I injured the life of a human being! 
May he who falsely addressed me as yatudhana be deprived of 
his ten valiant sons’! Manu VIII. 110 also refers to the same 
hymn 555 . Manu VIII. 113 ( = Nar. IV. 199) referred to above (p. 343) 
states the various oaths to be taken or administered to the parties 
according to their respective castes. Manu V1U. 114 further pro¬ 
vides for special oaths for litigants by touching the heads of their 
sons and wives. That sapatha taken by sat an was common in very 
ancient times appears from Pan. V. 4. 66 ( sihjuJ-'jiapatke ). isl 
Nar. IV. 249 prescribes that in charges of grave offences ordeals 
may be resorted to and ia■pathos in matters of small moment. 
Nar. IV. 248 mentions ‘ truth, horses and arms, kine, grains and 
gold, the feet of (the images of) gods and the ancestors, acts of 
charity and good deeds ( sukrta ) are to be employed in sapathas 
as declared by Manu.’ Brhaspati 558 enumerates the special 

554. In the Anusasanaparva 95. 13-35 it is narrated that each of the 
seven sages suspected the others of the theft of lotus-fibres and that they 
cleared themselves by taking oaths. Indra is said to have taken an oath 
when he was the subject of suspicion in relation to Ahalya. Vide Best on 
' Evidence' (12th ed. of 1922 ) pp. 42-45 sections 56-59 for the employment 
of oaths in all ancient societies in courts as well as outside, for the forms 
and sanctions of oaths and for the arguments urged against their use. 

555. 3tot • 3iUT « 

fitff Wf Wt *ini » 3?. VII. 104. 15. The f (VI. 33-34 ) 

refers to the story thus: 3 W3 wPft ■ y.WWfKitnwt 

5tv?r fearer* n garsw wt%a> jiiwrar?! 1 wil’jji'r srnrra b?t- 

tf giff: « 

556. The story of king Kalmasapada cursed to be a demon by Sakti, 
eldest son of Vasistha, who then devoured one hundred sons of Vasistha is 
narrated in Adiparva 176 (cr. ed. 166). 

557. On the *m'?Nrr says: • S>r%- 

w sirrSi^rtSMi i fffvni nrcr«h»: • wi<rsr i 
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oaths mentioned by Manu and Nar. and adds that they are to be 
employed in small matters (civil and criminal). The Visnu 
Dh. S. (IX. 5-10) prescribes that when the litigant is a sudra 
and the dispute relates to a matter worth less than one, two, 
three, four or five kr$nalas he should swear respectively by 
holding in his hand duroa grass, Besame, silver, gold or earth 
taken from ploughed land, that (IX, 11-12 ) beyond that value 
various ordeals may he offered and that oaths with similar objects 
in the hands may be offered to vaisyas, ksatriyas and brahmanas 
when the value of the subject matter is double, three times or 
four times of the value in the case of a sudra. Manu VIII. Ill 
gives the admonition that a wise man should not make a fake 
oath, because by so doing he incurs loss (of reputation) here 
and after death ( by falling into Hell). Yaj. II. 236 prescribes 
a fine of 100 panas for one who takes an improper or profane 
oath ss9 . 

The benefit of doubt is to be given, according to modern 
ideas on the administration of justice, to the accused. This 
principle was put forward several centuries before Christ by 
Ip. Dh. S. H. 5.11. 2 ‘ the king should not punish when there 
is a doubt ’ (about a man's guilt 560 ). 


559. The Mit. expiates 1 VNCJflfWHTV »nS«?wW# i * 

560. W W 1 WPT. » It. 5. 11. a. 



CHAPTER XIV 


ORDEALS 

A brief history of ordeals may be set out here. Re. 
I. 158. 4-5, wherein 561 the sage Dlrghatamas, son of Ucatha., 
prays that the fire of faggots heaped tenfold may not burn him 
and that the rivers in which he was thrown bound hand and foot 
may not engulf him, are regarded by some as a reference to the 
ordeal of fire and water. Yet in those verses there is probably no 
reference to ordeals, but to the cruel treatment of Dlrghatamas 
by dasas headed by Traitana. Rg. III. 53. 22 also, where it 562 
is said ‘ he heats the axe ( or acc. to Sayana 1 just as the tree 
is injured by contact with the axe &c,’) ’, does not contain a clear 
or certain reference to the ordeal of holding the heated are. 
Atharvaveda 563 II. 12 is held by several Western scholars to 
oontain a reference to the fire ordeal. This also is far from 
certain, though verse 8 may lend some support to that view 561 . 
The Pancavixhsa ( or Tandya ) Brahmana 14. 6. 6 refers 565 to the 
Btory of Vatsa, who was abused by his step-brother that the former 
was the son of a sudra woman, against which Vatsa protested, 
urged that he was a brahmana, entered fire to prove the 
truth of his assertion and came out of fire unscathed. This 
is referred to by Manu VIII. 116. This is probably the earliest 

361. wi n vg-t wtftti n * ht nwrul 

mgam grm vtf? i sr. I. 158. 4-3. 

362. vt# fafir wm rji*«r?S faffr fwnt i tot ilriV? srv^rrr 

fcwwfit II 5R. HI. 53,'22. 

563. wt gun* Sr vg smrtgRr i sfsi « 

•wfag II. 12. 8. 

364. Vide Proceedings of the American Oriental Society, vol. XIII pp. 
CCXXt-XXVI where, after referring to the views of Ludwig (III. p. 4s5), 
Weber (Ifldische Studien XIII. p, 164) and Zimmer (Aitindische Leben, p, 
184) about the mention of the fire ordeal in the above hymn, it is sought to 
be proved that the hymn refers to re-establishing a soiled reputation and 
reliance is placed on the Kausikasutra ( 47. 23 S) which does not treat it as a 
fire ordeal hymn. 

565. w ^uiftTinTnistagwigroriRT gyr- 

(r«t i ffbrf<|^*tfir nraiu vtrfi t «hi atwfanfw* 

<g t ff,vnjR?twTsrvr 14. 6. 6. 

46 
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and clearest reference in ancient Sanskrit Literature to the fire 
ordeal. Next comes the reference to holding in the hand the 
heated head of an axe by a person accused of theft to prove his 
innocence contained in the Chandogya 566 Upanisad VI. 16.1. 
Ap. Dh. S. II, 11. 29. 6 refers to inference and divine proof 
(quoted above n. 542). In another place (II. 5.11. 3) Apastamba 
states that after carefully considering (the charge before him ) 
by means of divine proof and questioning ( of witnesses) the 
king should set about awarding punishment. Sankha-Likhita 
( n. 552 ) name four ordeals, viz. those of balance, poison, water 
and holding red-hot iron s67 . Manu VIII. 114 mentions only two 
viz. the holding of fire (i. e. red-hot iron) in the hand or 
plunging in water, but Nar. IV. 251 states that Manu declared 
five kinds of ordeals. Yaj, 1L 95, Visnu Dh. S. 1X-X1V and 
Nar. IV. 252 mention five viz. balance, fire, water, poison and 
kosa (consecrated water). NSrada, however, knew, two more 
viz. taptamasa (IV. 343) and tan^ula (IV. 337). Byhaspati (S. B. E. 
vol. 33 p. 315 verses 4 and 5) and Pitamaha speak of nine 
( AparaTka pp. 628, 694 respectively ). 

Yaj. H. 95-113, Visnu Dh. S. IX-X1V, Nar. IV. 239-348, 
Kat. 411-461, Sukra IV. 5. 233-270 treat of the several ordeals 
Pitamaha contained, as the quotations from the digests show, the 
most elaborate treatment. That ordeals had attained great 
vogue in the early centuries of the Christian era is shown by 
the Mrcchakatika Act IX, 43 (where the ordeals of poison, 
water, balance and fire are expressly named ) and by Bana who 
mentions the same four in Kadambarl, para 47 568 . Among the 
digests and commentaries the Mitaksara, the Smrticandrika, the 
Divyatattva of Raghunandana, the Vyavaharamayukha and 
the Vyavaharaprakasa contain the most elaborate treatment of 
ordeals 569 . 


566. guv wWht urgW? w 

v% <r*v vml vrvtk q wgg ' fl i wn i ovtf 

«u4 ufSwrft y*vs i VI. 16. l. 

567. UXTUT WJTUWt WfifVT f%VT I If- q. by WTO3R 628Wrb 
fhvjpi far vrterej i vs ** iwjfsi! vm wrrd nrmrvwv 1 mb* %m- 

q. by stvtli P- 694 ; the same verses are 
quoted as Jf^erfir’s in p. 574 and <v, W. p. 45. 

568. vwrhnt .smvrrrfjrarvtf nftort 

l para 47. 

569. Those interested in the farther study of ordeals may consult rpy 
translation of and noteson the Vyavaharamayukha. 
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Divya is defined as ‘ that which decides a matter (in dispute) 
not determined by human means of proof ’ (V. Mayukha) or 4 that 
which decides what cannot be or is not to be decided by human 
means of proof' (Divyatattva 570 p. 574). Medhatithi on Manu 
VIII. 116 discusses the question how ordeals can be relied upon 
for the discovery of truth. The objection is raised that fire 
and water are natural forces that act in a uniform way and 
are not intelligent beings which may change their minds 
by an appeal to them. Therefore, the objector says, ordeals 
and oaths are like magic and are only meant to frighten the 
parties into telling the truth. It is further objected that thieves 
may (by some trick ) not be burnt in the fire ordeal and good 
men are seen to suffer burns. The reply is: the usefulness of 
ordeals cannot be negatived by these examples of failures, as 
they are not frequent and as even direct perception and in¬ 
ference sometimes lead to uncertain results. No one, however, 
says that these latter should not be relied upon. Just aB one 
relies on witnesses in deciding a matter (who may for aught 
one knows be telling lies ), so reliance can be placed on ordeals. 
Where there is failure in case of ordeals, it must be held to be 
due to the results of the performer’s actions in past lives. The 
general rule as stated by Yaj. II. 22, Nar. II. 29,1Y. 239, Brhas- 
pati 571 , Kat. (217) and Pitamaha is that ordeals were to be 
resorted to only if no human evidence (witnesses, documents, 
possession) or circumstantial evidence was available. Kat- 
(218-219) proscribes that 572 if one party relies on human means 
of proof and the other on divine proof, the king ( or judge) is 
to accept human means and not divine and that if human 
means of proof reach (i. e, are able to establish) only a part 
of the allegations (in the plaint), then human means should 
be accepted and no divine modes of proof, even though they 
may be complete (i.e. completely cover all allegations ). When 
Nar. II. 30 ( = IV. 241) states that divine means of proof are 
to be resorted to when a transaction takes place in a forest, in 

570. era ti i iaqqw wtfcfrbmTffi rtotlv* wlyvutgH. i wftsu 

ui OTwwrcnffi to i fifnmw p. 374. 

571. TT? a l f?. in uj. «r. p. 169; 

fifcwra: 1 SirrvT. in XI. p. 51; vfwrn. i rffrra ; 

a *n#wt wrf&r fwjftw to n in 

II. p. 95. 

37z. wRt mgfr totw • matf to a 

faod avi« ^Ns^^rwrratfv fwwr ftd* wnyff i minwv w a 
in °n in. II. 22 and nr. Wt. p. 313. 
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a lonely place, at night, inside a house, in cases of suhasa and 
when a deposit is denied, or when K&t. (230) prescribes that 
trial by ordeals is to be resorted to in the case of persons accus¬ 
ed of committing safiasa in secret (i.e. by wearing masks &c. ), 573 
those words only apply where it is impossible to have 
human evidence. Kat. (229) states an exception to this viz. 
when the dispute 574 investigated is about suhasa or about 
assault or abuse and defamation and in causes that spring from 
the use of force there is an option that witnesses or divine 
proof may be resorted to. Nar. IV. 242 states that divine proof 
could be resorted to when the chastity of women was in question i 
in theft and suhasa and in all cases of the denial of monetary 
liability. Sit&’s ordeal cf fire at once comes to mind as an 
illustration of Narada’e rule. Brhaspati 575 and Pitamaha say 
that in disputes about immoveable property divine proof should 
be avoided, which does not forbid divya altogether, but only 
where the evidence of neighbours or of a document is available 
and that in the latter case even if the defendant offers to pay a 
fine if he fails by the divine proof, divya is not to be resorted 
to. The ordinary rule was that ordeals were to be administered 
to the defendant 876 (Kat. 411 = Visnu Dh. S. IX. 21). But 
Yaj. IL 96 gives an option that any one of the two litigants 
may by mutual agreement undergo an ordeal and the other 
should agree to pay on defeat a fine or undergo physical 
punishment. This means that human proof is adduced to 
prove a positive proposition, that divine proof may be resorted 
to prove a negative proposition as well (e. g. a defendant 
denying the claim for a debt may prove by divya that he did 
not borrow a loan). Making an offer to pay a fine or undergo 
corporal punishment is said to be being sirsalcastha 577 or iiraslha 

573. a ma qfiflout i sriwi- q. by fwir. on m. 

II. 22, II. p. 51, 

574 . rw.«l stsw i wiW upw- 

ihr vr • sum. in flurr on n. 22, wTmfs p. 629, II. p. 51. 

575. i mm? in ftai. on vi ii. 22, 

ii. p. 53 ; vmi^isq ffisfr fw«rn q. by 

p. 629. U p. 53. 

576. W(3r?i*tvmir \ qwu f^To- 

<1 *WTT. q. by Wtlrfr p. 695, ITU. HT III. 152, «ST. n. P-172. 

377. On ?mT«TVsfuv'rwir (vr. 11.95) tbe {Jnn. explains ‘ Sibbi ftrft 

Bulging us*ni"*frW: i >. Siras (bead ) indicates the fourth stage of a law-suit 
vU. success or defeat and since fine is imposed on tbe defeated party, 
it indicates fine or corporal punishmebt. 
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(in Yaj. 95, Visnu Dh. S. IX 20, 22, PitSraaha, N5r, IV. 257, 
Kat. 412-413). Yaj. II. 95 prescribes that the ordeals of 
balance, fire, poison and water were to be prescribed in 
disputes of great value and not elsewhere and in II. 99 he says 
that all claims above 1000 panas ( of copper) are to be regarded 
as of great value, but in charges of treason and of the commit¬ 
ting of any one of the five grave sins ( mahaputalias) any one 
of these four ordeals may be resorted to without regard to 
value and without any offer to pay fine on defeat. So also 
these four ordeals were to be offered to the defendant where 
the plaintiff offered to pay a fine on defeat. The ordeal of 
hoia was allowed in aii claims whether of high value or low 
value or whether the plaintiff offered to pay a fine on 
defeat or not. 

Yaj. II. 93 states that the ordeal of balance Bhould be given 
to women, a minor (under 16), a very old person (above eighty 
years), the blind, the cripple, brahmanas and the diseased; the 
fire ordeal (i. e. heated ploughshare and heated masa) to 
ksatriyas, water ordeal to vaisyas, poison to Sudras. Nar. IV. 
335 assigns ordeals to the different varnas similarly. Nar. IV. 
256 prescribes that ordeals should not be undergone by those 
who are observing a vow, who are much distressed or who are 
performing austerities, and by women. Pitamaha quoted by 
Mit. (on Yaj. II. 98) adds minors and old persons to these. 
The Sm. C. II. p. 103 explains this as referring to the ordeals 
of fire, poison and water only. Another Smrti (q. by Mit. on 
Yaj. II. 98) prescribes that the ordeals of balance and kosamay be 
offered to women, minors and the others mentioned above. There 
is in all these rules a spirit of tolerance, kindness and concern 
for the weaknesses of mankind. Kat. (423) holds 578 that persons 
of the higher castes who are cowherds, traders, artisans, bards, 
domestic servants and usurers should be given ordeals as if 
they were sudras. Kat. (422) allows all ordeals to members 
of all castes, except that brahmanas are not to undergo the 
poison ordeal, Kat, (424-426) prescribes that the ordeal of 
fire should not be offered to blacksmiths or those who are leprous 
nor of water to those who ply boats or who suffer from diffi¬ 
culty in breathing or cough, nor poison to those who are experts 
in incantations and yogic practices or who suffer from (excess 


578. n>w«Frt'irf^*;tTTOr «T*f5fh?«n*t ■ tiling - 

» W 1 WT. q. by vmk p. 698, W. p. 180. 
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of) bile or phlegm, nor koto to those who are drunkards, to 
persons fond of women, to gamblers and to those who are 
atheists. Yienu Dh. S. IX. 25, 29 and Nar. IV. 255, 332 contain 
similar provisions. K&t. (427-430) further provides that no 
ordeal should be allowed to be performed personally by the 
following persons, viz. those charged with the murder of their 
father, mother, a brahmana, their teacher, a minor, a woman 
and the king; those guilty of the (five) grave sins; particularly 
those that are atheists; those who wear (or subsist by) 
peculiar sect marks; great rogues; those who are experts in 
incantations and yoga practices; those who are the progeny of 
unions of persons of different varnas; those who repeatedly 
engage in sin; in the case of these the king should offer ordeals 
to good men appointed by them on their behalf and if such 
good men are not willing then they should appoint their own 
relatives. Sahkha-Likhita also refer to the appointment of 
friends or relatives as representatives (Apararka p. 842 ) 579 . 
Kat. (433) 580 lays down the following rather remarkable pro¬ 
vision, viz. when untouchables, men of lowest castes, slaves, 
mleccfm and those born of mixed unions in the reverse OTdeT 
of the castes are guilty of crimes, the determination of their 
guilt (by the above mentioned ordeals) should not be made by 
the king; he should indicate such ordeals as are in vogue 
among them. The Sm. C. and Par. M. say that this applies 


579. ' wwn Tints wsnKunm «n » H 

spviJit i styrftnker q. by smrif p. 842. 

580. s ngym p n r wmrt z&ngmt qr mii i ftira c • fSwvr 

w 8 OTtft i eg fWf « wrm- q. by ftren. on ja¬ 
il. 99, ii. p. 104, or in. p. 161; ‘ fRsrfiforn^ s riueuft fr ’ 

»vmrminr p. 579; tv. sj. iso ‘ wfastgrjSf f# >. In the 

Gadag Inscription of Vikramaditya VI dated 1098 a. r>. ( E. I. vol. 15 
p. 348 at p. 360 there is this passage ‘we handle boiling water, we 
strike with the hand a great snake placed in a jar or we may well mount the 
balance’. In I. A, vol. 19 p. 242 at p. 246 it is stated in an inscription 
dated 1208 a. v>. of the Mahamandalesvara Kartavtrya IV that Candrika (or 
CandaladevI), the queen of Laksmidhara of the Raftas of Sngandhavarti 
(Saundatti) was a pativrata and got success by ghatasarpa ‘ sfflTVBorr 
viiwmvi Mi TTS1HT The 

Bombay Gazetteer vol. I part 2. p. 556 n. 5 gives a quotation from the 
Asiatic Researches vol. I. where the ordeal of putting a ring or coin in a 
vessel in which a snake has been already placed and asking a person to take 
h eat is mentioned. Vide also Report of South Indian Epigraphy for 1924 
pars 66 for the ordeal of dipping the fingers in boiling ghee or oil. 
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pnly when they cannot secure relatives or other persons 
appointed by them to undergo the usual ordeals on their behalf. 
The Vyavaharatattva (p. 579) explains that the ordeals referred 
to among mlecchas and others are the snake in the jar and the 
like. This seems to have consisted in taking out a ring or 
coin with the hand from a jar in which a snake was placed; if 
there was no snake-bite or no effect even if the snake bit, 
the person was declared innocent. Vide note 580. Y&j. II. 
97 and Nar. IV. 268, 320 prescribe that all ordeals are to be 
administered by the chief justice in the morning at sunrise or 
in the forenoon in the presence of the king, the sabhyas and 
brahmanas. The Mit, adds that a Sunday is the proper day 
according to the usage of respectable people ( iitfas). Pitamaha 
specially provides that the water ordeal should be administered 
in the noon and poison in the last watch of the night (Mit. or 
Yaj. II. 97). Certain seasons and months were either appro¬ 
priate or inappropriate to certain ordeals e. g. Nar. IV. 254 
states that the fire ordeal should be given in the rainy season, 
balance in the winter ( iisira), water in summer, poison when 
the season Is cool. Nar. IV. 259 prohibits water ordeal in the 
cold season, fire in summer, poison in the rainy season and 
balance while the wind blows violently. The Mit. (on Yaj. 
II. 97) and Par. M. III. 162 quote Pitamaha to the effect that the 
months of Caitra, Vaisakha and Margaslrsa are common to all 
ordeals, kola and balance may be administered in all months. 

As regards the place, Pitamaha prescribes that ordeals are 
to be administered by the king or the judge appointed by the 
king in the presence of learned brahmanas and the public ( or 
the ministers) 58 \ Kat. (434-35 and 437 ) provides: 582 ‘ ordeals 
should be administered in some well-known temple in the case 
of men accused of grave Bins and near the royal gate in the case 


381. rnrr WTnr'pfhv wt i wiarmiwi sswtrf 

»»# fttiw* la «ro- wr. in. 164, ft. p. 183. 
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the festival of the banner of Indra, vide H, of Dh. vol. II, p. 398, 825-826, 
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of those charged with treason; in a public place where four roads 
•meet in the case of those born of mixed unions in the reverse 
order of castes, in cases other than these in the hall of justice. 
When ordeals are administered in an improper place or at an 
improper time and when they are performed outside human 
habitation (in a lonely place) they fail as to the matter in 
hand (i. e. they cease to be decisive). Nar. IV. 265 prescribes 
that the balance should be planted in the hall of justice or at 
the royal gate or near a temple or where four roads meet. 

The procedure common to all ordeals and described in the 
Mit. on Yaj. IL 97 and 99, the V. May. pp. 52-55, V.P. pp. 183-186 
( all relying on Pit&maha ) and Vyavahara-nirnaya pp. 148-53 
(relying on Prajapati, Pitamaha, Br.) is briefly as follows :—In 
ordeals tho chief justice is to do every thing at the king’s 
bidding as the adhvuryu priest does in all sacrifices. He should 
observe a fast and the sodhya (person undergoing the ordeal 
to clear himself) is also to do the same. Both are to bathe in 
the morning and the sodhya was to have his wet clothes on. 
The Chief Judge is to invoke the gods to the accompaniment of 
music and to offer flowers, sandal-wood paste and incense. He 
should fold his hands, face the east and invoke Dharma to be 
present at the ordeal (Dharma being the principal deity in 
ordeals) and assign places to Indra, Yama, Varuna and Kubera 
in the four principal quarters from the east and to Agni and 
other guardians of quarters in the corners of the principal 
quarters. He is to contemplate on the eight deities of the eight 
quarters as having different colours (viz. Indra as yellow, 
Yama as dark &c.). He is to assign the eight Vasus (repeat¬ 
ing their names) to the south of Indra, the twelve Adityas 
(repeating their names) between Indra and Isana (i. e 
between east and north-east), assign a place to the eleven 
Rudras to the west of Agni, assign a place to the seven Mother 
goddesses between Yama and Nirrti ( between south and south¬ 
west), assign a place to Ganesa to the north of Nirrti, to the 
Maruts (seven) to the north of Varuna; to the north of the 
balance (or the place of other ordeals) he should invoke 
DurgA All these deities are to be invoked with appropriate 
Vedic mantras (set out in V. May.). He should offer the 
several items of worship from aryhya (water offered by way of 
honour) to ornament to Dharma ( as the principal deity) and 
then to the subsidiary deities from Indra to DurgS (according 
to appropriateness ) and then sandalwood paste, flowers, incense, 
lamp and naiuedya to the deities from Dharma to Durgfi. The 
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flowers for Dharma are to be red. Up to this is the work of the 
Chief Justice. Sacrificial prieBts should offer into fire in the 
four quarters 108 oblations of clarified butter, boiled rice and 
fuel sticks with syllable Om and the Gdyatri and with * Om' 
and ‘ svahd' at the end of each. Having written down on a 
leaf the subject matter for which the party is undergoing ordeal 
the leaf should be placed on the head of the sodhya with the 
mantra, 583 * the sun, the moon, the wind, fire, heaven and 
earth, waters, the heart, Yama, day and night, the two twi¬ 
lights and Dharma know ( see or mark) the deeds of men ’. 

The several ordeals will now be briefly described. 

First comes tula or dhata (balance). A sacrificial tree 
(such as khadira or udumbara ) should be cut to the accompani¬ 
ment of vedic mantras ( employed in making a sacrificial post ) 
Two wooden posts made of that tree should support a trans¬ 
verse beam (called aksa ). The posts should be fixed in the 
ground, the part above ground being four cubits and that below 
being two cubits. This frame should face the east (i. e. the 
posts must be in the south and north). Then the beam of the 
balance was to be made from the same tree and was to be 
suspended from the transverse beam of the frame by means of a 
hook. Three iron rings were to be fastened to the beam of the 
balance, two at the end and one in the middle for suspending 
the balance from the transverse beam by means of a chain or 
string. Two scales were to be suspended at the two ends of 
the beam by hooks and strings from the iron rings fixed at the 
ends of the beam. On the two sides of the balanoe there should 
be two arches in which the scales should move and which 
should be ten ahgulas higher than the balance. There should 
be two perpendicular pendants made of clay hanging down 
from the arches and touching the upper surface of the balance’ 
In the pan to the west the iodhya should be placed and weighed 
against clay, brioks and stones placed in the other pan. Then 
traders or goldsmiths or braziers should examine the balance 
and bring it on a level with the two pendants hanging down 
from the arches and examine the perfect horizontality of the 


583. The jjf* is 3Trfq?v w r g vrrw i 
Ttftir V* W UHftV ansifii TO *** # snf^ri 74. 30. It is to be noted 
that ftnpiB quoted by the fthn® regards this verse of the as a hwj and 

Prajapati quoted by the Vyavaharanirnaya p. 153 does the same. Compare 
for a similar verse Manu VIII, 86. 
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beam of tbs balance by spilling a little water on the beam. 
Whan the person sitting in one pan is equal in weight to the 
materials (day &o.) in the other, a line should be drawn with 
chalk by the experts on the arch (to show the exact position 
of the pans ). Then the man is made to get down from the 
pan and he is to invoke the balance as stated in Yaj. II. 101-102. 
‘•Q balance, yon are the abode of truth, you were created by the 
gods for this purpose, declare the truth, free me from this 
(cloud of) suspicion. Mother! if I am a sinner then take me 
lower, if I am pure take me upwards ’. The person is then to 
hear exhortations about the result of untruth after putting the 
writing on his head (vide Nar. IV. 276 and Visnu Dh. S. X. 9), 
then he is again to be placed in the pan to the accompaniment 
of invocations (Nfir. IV. 278-279, Visnu Dh. S. X. 10-11). A 
worthy brahmana learned in astronomy is to calculate the 
time of five polos 584 or vinatjis. Then his weight is again to 
be marked. If the person goes up (i. e. is found lighter than 
what he formerly weighed) he is declared innocent (acc. to the 
com. on Nar. IV. 283, V. Mayukha p. 60, Dipakalika on Yaj. 
H 102); if he weighs the same or goes down (i. e. weighs more) 
he is guilty. Then the parson concerned is to distribute gifts 
to the judge, the brahmanas and sacrificial priests and take 
leave of the deities invoked. Brhaspati (SBE vol. 33 p. 317 
v. 19) states that he who weighs the same should be weighed 
once more. If the pan or the beam or the hooks break or the 
ropes give way owing to some visible cause then the procedure 
was to be repeated, but if the breaking is due to an unseen 
cause or accident, the person was to be declared guilty. 

The ordeal of fire is as follows :—Nine circles with cowdung 
are to be drawn from west to ea9t, they being meant for Agni, 
Varupa, Viyu, Yama, Indra, Kubera, Soma, Savitr and all gods. 
Each circle was to be 16 angulas in diameter and the space 
between two circles was to be 16 angulas. In each circle kuea 
grass was to be spread and the person to be tested was to plant 
his feet on them ; ghee was to be offered into fire 108 times. A 
blacksmith by birth should heat in fire a ball of iron weighing 
50 pdas (l&palas 535 in the case of a weak man) and eight 

584. A vioadi is the time required for reciting 60 long syllables and 60 
vibadis make one gbatiki. So five vinad's will be equal to two minutes. 

585. A pala weighed 320 gufljas according to tbe Lilavati (I, 4). 
Acc. to Divyatattva (p. 608) 20 pahs were equal to 66 tolakas, five masas 
and 4 gufijas, which, while accepting the view that a pala is equal to 320 
gufijac, gives the rather modern measurement into tolakas [tolas). 
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angulas in length till it becomes red-hot and emits sparks. 
Then all the details described above ending with the plaeing 
of the writing on the head of the sodhya are to be gone through 
by the judge and the fire (in the red-hot piece) is to be invoked 
with several mantras ( such as Yaj. II. 104 586 and Vi9nu Dh. S. 
XI. 11-12). The sodhya should stand in the first circle faoing 
the east. Having made rad marks on all sores of the hands of 
the sodhya on which grains of rice have been rubbed, he (the 
judge) should place seven leaves of the aiuattha tree on them 
and also grains of rice and curds and should fasten round them 
threads. Then the judge should carry the red-hot iron piece by 
means of a pair of tongs and place it in the hands of the sodhya 
(that are covered with leaves). Then the sodhya holding in 
both his hands the red-hot piece should walk from the first to 
the eighth circle not hurriedly but slowly and at ease. Having 
reached the 8th 5$7 circle he should throw the red-hot iron piece 
on to the 9th circle. Then the judge should rub on the hands of 
the sodhya rice grains and when the latter shows no hesitation 
at the rubbing and no injury on his hand at the end of the day 
he is declared to be innocent. Kat. ( 441) and Yaj. H. 107 
provide that if the red-hot piece falls earlier (i. e. before reach¬ 
ing the 8th circle ) or there is a doubt ( whether his hands are 
injured or not) or if he loses his footing or is burnt elsewhere 
than on the hands he should again undergo the ordeal. 

The ordeal of water as described in the smrtis and digests 
is rather complicated. The Sm. C. (II. p. 116 ) remarks that 588 
as the ordeals of water and poison had gone out of vogue (in 
its day ) it passes over the procedure of these and takes up the 
description of kosa ordeal after the fire ordeal. Having gone 
to a reservoir of water the judge should get erected on its bank 
a toram ( an arch ) as high as the ear of the iodhya on an even 
and cowdunged plot. He should offer worship to Varuna (Lord 
of waters), to a bow of middling size and to three arrows (the 
points of which are made not of iron but of bamboo) with sandal 


586. Before the red-hot iron is placed on his hands the silver repeats 

1 wair vies; i *w ii vr. 

II. 104; the sm%rv 3. 27. (cr. ed. 5. 22) has the same verse (bat reads 

587. sr« 4TB strict 

STJl'SfaiT ia II. p. 112 , 1 *. JJ. p. 196, 

588. sm wfirfamrprviv tfitaftrsfRvfr r s®- 

II. p. 116. 
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paste, inoense, lamp, flowers. A target is to be fixed at the 
distance of 150 hastas (cubits) from the torana. A post of Borne 
sacred tree is to be fixed in the water and a strong man of one 
of the three higher castes free from love or hatred for the iodhya 
is to stand in navel-deep water facing the east and holding the 
post. Then the judge is to make the iodhya stand in water, 
invoke the deities from Dharma to Durga, perform all the rites 
up to the placing of the writing ( embodying the accusation) on 
the head of the iodhya. A ksatriya or a brShmana following the 
profession of arms who is of a pure heart and has observed a fast 
should discharge, while standing near the root of the torana,three 
arrows at the target. The iodhya should invoke the water 
with the mantra, * O Varuna I save me by means of truth ’ ( Yaj. 
IL 108 ) 589 . Then a young but swift man should run to the spot 
where the seoond arrow struck the ground, and stand there 
holding that arrow in his hand. Another swift man stands at 
the root of the torana whence the arrows were discharged. Then 
the judge claps his hands thrice. At the third clap the sodhya 
dives into the water seizing the thighs of the man standing in 
water and at the same time the swift man near the arch runs at 
hiB best speed to the place where the second arrow fell. The other 
man who holds the arrow starts off the moment the first runner 
reaches him and comes running to the arch. If he does not see 
the fiodhya or sees only his head (i. e. the back of the head) 
when he reaches the arch the iodhya is to be declared innocent; 
but if he sees other parts of the head ( suoh as the ear or nose 
&c.) or if the iodhya floats to some part other than the one 
where he dived he is not innocent. 

Ordeal of poison. After worshipping Mahesvara with incense 5,0 
and the like (mentioned above) poison placed before the image 
of Mahesvara is to be administered in the presence of (images of) 


589. Several jmrtis give different mantras to be recited by tbe judge 
in invoking tbe waters (so that there is an option). Vide Visnu Dh. S. XIX. 
7-8 (tvamambhah &c.), Pitamaha (toya tvam praninam pranah &c.) quoted 
bytheMit. on Yaj. II. 108, Nar. IV. 316-317 (satyanrtavibhagasya &c.), 
Kalikapurana q. by V. P. p. 206. The mantrr. in Sahkha-Likhita (q. by 
Madanatatna and V. F. p. 206} was wtfWW nin m ■ Tmrh tjmfaawefa 
wrt fanf WI 1 wav w-wt? srtw rrSTfS’tm». The Ms of s rq uw 
reads ffyffrrcm i 

590. It is most appropriate that Siva is to be worshipped in tbe poison 
etdeaJ, since, according to tbe Pauranic mythology, be swallowed tbe Hala- 
bala ppison produced at tbe churning of the sea. 960 yavas make one pala. 
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gods and br&hmanas. The poison to be selected is iUrftga 
(derived from the srnga plant) or vatsanabha (aconite) or 
haimavata (Visnu Dh. S. XUI. 3, N&r. IV. 322 &c.). Pitamaha (q. by 
Apararka p, 712) treats the three as distinct, while Yaj. II. Ill 
appears to prescribe sarnga growing on the Himalaya as the 
poison to be selected. Visnu Dh. S. ( XHI. 2-3) also does the same. 
In the rains the quantity of poison is to be six yarns in weight, 
in summer five, in hemanta (and sisira) seven or eight and in 
sarad (autumn) less than the latter (i. e. six yavas acc. to Mit. 
and three acc. to V. Mayukha). Poison is to be administered 
in the last watch of the night and never in the noon or after¬ 
noon or twilight; it was to be mixed with ghee thirty times 
as much. It may be administered to any one except a brah- 
mana. Visnu Dh. S. XHL 6-7 and N&r. IV. 325 are mantras 
with which the judge invokes poison and Yfij. II. 110 is the 
mantra which the iodhya repeats before taking poison viz. ‘ O 
poison I thou art the son of Brahma, thou art firm in the duty of 
(deciding) the truth. Save me from this accusation and be 
like nectar to me by truth (if I be innocent)’. Nar. IV. 326 
states that then the sodhya should eat the poison, should be 
kept in shade without food and guarded the rest of the day and 
if he discloses no signs of the effect of poison should be declared 
innocent. If the dose of poison is large, the Mit. (on Yaj. II 
111 ) says that when the sodhya shows no change till five 
hundred clappings of hands then he should be declared to be 
innocent and medical treatment should be resorted to. Pita¬ 
maha says that, in order to prevent fraud, for three or five 
nights before the ordeal the intending sodhya should be kept 
under the supervision of the king’s servants and an examination 
should be made whether medicines, incantations or precious 
Btones that are antidotes are secretly employed. 


The ordeal of koia. The sodhya is made to worship the 
stern deities (such as Rudra, DurgS, Aditya) with sandal wood 
paste, flowers etc. and made to bathe the images with water. 
Then the judge asks the sodhya to invoke the consecrated water 
with the mantra ‘ satyena mabhirakqa ' (Yaj. H 108) and makes 
him drink three handfuls (prasrti ) of that water. Pitamaha 
gives some special rules. The water may be that of the bath 
of the image of that god of which the iodhya is a devotee or if 
he holds all images in equal esteem, then of the Sun. In the 
ease of Durga it is her spike (§ula) that is to be bathed, the 
orb in the ease of the Sun and the weapons in the case of other 
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•gods. The water of the bath of Durgs. is to be offered as ordeal 
to thieves and those who live by the profession of arms and the 
water of the bath of the Sun is not to be given to brShmanaB. 
In other divyas the result is declared immediately, but in the 
Jcosa ordeal there is a period of waiting which is more or less 
according to the value of the claim or the gravity of the offence. 
Acc. to Y&j. II. 113, Visnu Dh. S. 14. 4-5, Nar. IV. 330, if within 
fourteen days of taking the kosa ordeal the sodhya does not 
suffer any serious calamity due to the king’s action or the act 
of God or does not fall seriously ill or does not lose by death 
his son or wife or other dear relative or his wealth, then he is to 
be declared innocent. Insignificant loss or illneBS did not 
matter as it i3 unavoidable in this world. Besides, the calamity 
.or illness must not be one common to several people (such as 
an epidemic ). Drinking holy water ( koiapuna) was employed 
not only as an ordeal for proving innocence, but it was resorted 
to also for assuring another about one’s good will and future 
honesty (vide Rajat. V. 326 ). 

Ordeal of Tarifula (rice grains). It is to be administered 
in charges of theft or disputes about debts or other monetary 
matters. On the preceding day grains of rice should be made 
white (i. e. husked ). The judge should perform all the rites on 
the previous day. The rice grains should be placed in an 
earthen vessel, exposed to the sun, water of the bath of (the 
image of) the sun should be poured over them in the vessel 
and the vessel should be kept in that state the whole night. 
The next day In the morning the iodhi/a should swallow thrice 
the rice grains. He should he made to spit on a pippala or birch 
leaf. If blood is found mixed in bis saliva he should be declared 
guilty. 

Ordeal of taptamasa (heated piece of gold). In a vessel 
of copper, iron or clay sixteen angulas in diameter and four 
angulas deep, the judge should get twenty palas of ghee and oil 
poured and heat it to the boiling point. Than the judge should 
cast into it a golden piece weighing one masaka ( equal to five 
yufljus ). The iodhya should take out the heated golden piece with 
the thumb and the next two fingerB. If he does not jerk his 
fingers-or there is no scalded skin he should be declared to- be 
innocent. There is another method. Cow’s ghee should be 
poured in a vessel of gold, silver, copper, iron or clay and 
it should be heated to the boiling point so that when a green 
leaf is cast into it the sound ‘ churu' is produced. Into the 
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boiling ghee he should cast a golden, silver, copper or iron seal 
ring once washed. Then he should invoke the ghee with this 
mantra 4 0 ghee I thou art the holiest thing in sacrifices, thou 
art nectar; burn him (the sodhya) if he is a Binner ; be cool aB 
ice if he be innocent.’ Then the sodhya takes out the ring from 
the boiling ghee. If there are no marks of scalding on his 
forefinger he is innocent. 

Ordeal by phala (ploughshare). This is described by Brhaspati 
(S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 318 verse 28) quoted by the Sm. C. II. p. 119, V. P. 
p. 218 and others. A ploughshare of iron weighing twelve palas, 
eight ahgulas long and four broad should be made red-hot and 
the thief should be made to lick it once with his tongue. If he 
is not burnt he establishes his innocence; if otherwise, he is 
guilty. The Vyavaharatattva (p. 608) mentions that acc. to 
Maithila writers the thief meant is a cattle-lifter. The ordeal 
mentioned in the Chandogya Upanisad is a phala divya. 

Ordeal of dharma (i. e. of the images or pictures of Dharma). 
Men guilty of causing bodily injuries or who have monetary 
disputes or who desire to undergo this ordeal as an expiation for 
sins should undergo this. A silver image of Dharma and a leaden 
or iron one of Adharma should bs prepared or the judge should 
draw on a birch leaf or a piece of cloth figures or pictures of 
Dharma and Adharma respectively white and dark in colour. 
Having sprinkled jxxflcayaoya over the two, he should worship 
them with white and dark flowers respectively. The images or 
figures should then be placed in two balls of clay or cowdung. 
The two balls should be then placed inside a new earthen vessel 
in a cowdunged spot in the presence of images of gods and 
in the presence of brahmanas. Then the judge should perform 
all the rites from the invocation of Dharma to the placing of 
the writing on the head. The sodhya should repeat the words 
* if 1 am free from guilt may (the image or picture of ) Dharma 
come to my hands ’. Saying this he should take out one ball 
from the vessel. If he takes out Dharma he is innocent. This 
resembles the drawing of lots. 

Ordeals played their part in the judicial systems of most 
anoient countries. In early England handling of red-hot iron 
and plunging the hand in boiling water were the commonest 
ordeals. In the ordeal of water sinking was a sign of innocence 
and floating of guilt. Stephens (History of Criminal Law of 
England, vol. L p. 73) suggests that the ordeal of water 
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was a form of honourable suicide. The Assize of Northampton 
(1176 A. D. ) prescribed the ordeal of water for murder, robbery, 
theft, forgery and arson, but ordeals were abolished in England 
from 1215 A. D. ( ibid, vol. I. p. 300). In India 591 there is epigra- 
phic and other evidence to show that ordeals were resorted to 
till the end of the 18th century and rarely even later. In the 
Kittur Pillar Inscription {J. B. B. R. A. S. vol. IX. pp. 307-309) 
dated in Kaliyuga era 4289 in the reign of Kadamba king 
Jayakesideva there is a description of the phaladim/a which was 
administered by mutual agreement on Sunday to an ficarya 
Sivasakti who had a dispute about a plot of land with Kalyana- 
sakti the Sc&rya of another shrine and whose hand was exami¬ 
ned the next day after he underwent the ordeal by all the 
bankers of the cigrahara village Degave. In the Silimpur stone 
slab Inscription of the time of Jayapaladeva (E. L vol. XIH. 
p. 283 at p. 291-292) there is a reference to the ordeal of 


591. In Beal's ‘ Buddhist Records of the Western world, ' vol. I. p. 84 
(also Watters on Yuan Chwang's travels vol. I. p. 172) four kinds of ordeals 
are mentioned as in vogue, viz. by water, fire, weight and poison. In the 
water ordeal the accused is placed in a sack connected with a stone vessel 
and thrown into deep water. If the man sinks and the stone floats he is 
guilty ; if the man floats and the stone sinks then he is pronounced Innocent. 
The ordeal by fire is: they heat a plate of Iron and make the accused sit on 
it and again place his feet on it and apply it to the palms of bis hands; 
moreover he is made to pass his tongue over it. If no scar results he is 
innocent; if there are scars his guilt is proved. In the ordeal by weight a 
man and a stone are placed evenly in a balance. If the accused is innocent 
the stone rises in the balance ; if he is guilty the man rises and the stone 
falls. In the ordeal of poison an incision is made in the right thigh of a ram, 
all sorts of poison with a portion of the food of the accused are placed in the 
incised wound. If the man is guilty poison takes effect and the animal dies; 
if he is innocent the poison has no effect and the animal survives. It will 
be noticed that these descriptions of the four ordeals do not agree in several 
respects with the descriptions in the smrtis and digests, while the poison 
ordeal in Beal has nothing in common with the smrti poison ordeal. Alberuni 
(tr. by Sachau, vol. II. pp. 159-160) probably speaks of poison ordeal in the 
words 'the accused person is invited to drink bish called brahmana’ (he is 
probably referring to poison being called the offspring of Brahma in 
Yaj. II. 110 and Nar. IV. 325). In the ordeal of water the accused is simply 
thrown into a deep and rapidly flowing river or a deep well and he was held 
innocent if be was not drowned. He describes the ko'sa ordeal and balance 
ordeal accurately, but states tbat if the man has spoken the truth be 
weighs more than before. He describes correctly taptamasa (gold piece 
taken from boiling clarified butter) and also the ordeal of the red-hot iron 
piece. 
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balance 592 (about 1200 A. D.}. The Visnukupdin king Madhava- 
varman in the 7th century A. 0. (Journal of Andhra Historical 
Research Society, vol. VI pp. 17, 20, 24) is said to have carried 
out various ordeals ( aimita-vividhu-divyah ). The E. C. vol. HI 
(Mandya Taluka Ins. No. 79 p,47) records that a dispute having 
arisen about the boundaries of land bestowed by means of a 
copperplate grant by the Hoysala king Vlra-Narasimliadeva, 
one Kannaya, a descendant of the original donee, performed an 
ordeal by holding consecrated food in the presence of the God 
Hoysalesvara in the capital Dorasamudra and came out suc¬ 
cessful. E. C. IV. p. 27(Yelandur Jagir Ins. No. 2 page 27, 
about 1580 A. D. ) is a charter to potters whose headmen under¬ 
went the ordeal of dipping their hands in boiling ghee as 
against barbers and washermen who denied that potters could 
pare their toe nails and tie on upper cloth (at the time of 
marriage). In the Indian Antiquary for 1931 (vol. 60 p. 179) an 
extract is cited from the Archaeological Report for Travancore 
1930 which describes the balance ordeal undergone by a brahmapa 
18 years before and seen by the writer himself in the temple of 
Siva at Calicut. For the ordeal of red-hot ploughshare in the 
case of thefts, vide Report of South Indian Epigraphy for 
1907, para. 27. 

In the times of the Maratha kings ordeals were resorted to. 
For example, in ‘ Peshwa’s Diaries’ vol. 2 p. 150 (in 1764-65 
A. D. ) mention is made of tapfakatdha ordeal (i. e. taking out 
a coin or ring or a piece of metal from a large vessel in which 
either water or oil or ghee had been brought to the boiling 
point) in which the person undergoing it had his right hand 
burnt up to the middle joints of the fingers and was declared 
to be false. In a Marathi publication called ‘ Vatanpatrerh, 
nivadapatrerh &c. ’ pp. 46-56 edited by P. V. Mavjee and 
D. B. Parasnis (1909) there is a document which describes in 
great detail the ordeal of fire undergone in connection with a 
dispute about the office and emoluments of Deshpande in the 
district of Kalyan in sake 1666 Pausa bright 11th, Thursday 
(1745 A. D.). It is stated therein that the ordeal was performed 
on the tank of the sacred river Godavari at Kopargaon in 
accordance with Dharmasastra in the presence of the Peshwa 
himself and learned brahmanas and payditas near, the temple 
of the god Sri Suklesvara, that as the opponent was long in 

592. ywift TOW*: < 

* E. I. vol. XII. at pp, 291-292. 

48 
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possession the ordeal had to be performed by the man claiming 
title, that an iron ball of 50 palaB (i. e. 166 tolas and two 
masas) was heated red-hot and the iodhya carried it across 
seven circles and threw it in the 8th circle on flour and bundles 
which began to burn, that his hands were examined in the 
presenoe of the opponent and the respectable people and were 
found unaffected and the opponent was made to pass a docu¬ 
ment of victory to the iodhya called ‘ yejitapatra'. The des¬ 
cription agrees very closely with that given above. In the 
same work at pp. 36-41 there is a remarkable description about 
an ordeal undergone (in 1742 A. D. ) by Mahomedan litigants 
in their own mosque for 15 days by lighting lamps and sitting 
down in the shrine. There are several other vatanpatras in 
the same work which refer to ordeals. 

For an informing article on d ivy as reference may be made 
to Dr. Dines Chandra Sirkar's ‘ The successors 593 of the Sata- 
vahanas’ Appendix pp. 354-376 (Calcutta, 1939). He quotes 
therein a passage from the ‘Asiatic Researches’ vol. 1, from 
which it appears that a magistrate named Ali Ibrahim Khan at 
Benares tried by phala divya two cases in 1783 A. D. and reported 
them to the then Governor-General, Warren Hastings. In the 
* Trtlya-sammelana-vrtta * (pp. 18-26) and in the Caturtha- 
sammelana-vrtta pp. 100-154 of the Bharata-itihasa-samsodhaka- 
mapdala at Poona (both in Marathi) Mr. Bhaskar Vaman Bhat 
contributes two thoughtful and scholary papers on the adminis¬ 
tration of Justice in the times of the Marathas in which the 
part played by ordeals is described at some length. 


593. It is somewhat strange that Dr. Sirkar refers to * Divyatattva of 
Bfhaspati ’ (in 'Successors of the Sitavihanas' Appendix p. 350). A Divya¬ 
tattva of Raghunandana is well-known. A Divyatattva of Brhaspati has so 
far been mentioned nowhere. 



Chapter xv 


decision 

The last (i. 0 . 4th) stage in a judicial proceeding is siddhi 
(Yaj. U.8) or niryaya (decision). If pratyakalita (as defined 
above on p. 298) is regarded as a pada of vyavahara (and since all 
are agreed that there are only four padas) then the decision is not 
a pada of a lawsuit but is the fruit thereof (V. P. p. 86). When 
the evidence has been led, the king (or chief justice) should 
with the help of the sabhyas decide upon the success or failure 
of the plaintiff 59 *. Nar. II. 42 says that the sabhyas should ask 
the parties to leave the court when they are considering their 
verdict or what decision was to be pronounced 595 . It is stated 
by Vyasa and Sukra IV. 5. 271 that the decision of a case is 
based on eight sources 596 (6 acc. to Sukra) viz. the three prarmnas 
(possession, documents and witnesses), logical inference, the 
usages of the country, sapathas (oaths and ordealB), the king’s 
edict and the admission of the litigants. Pitamaha prescribes 
that, in disputes where there are no witnesses, no possession nor 
documents and no recourse can be had to divine proof, there the 
king is the final deciding factor as he iB the lord of all 597 . 

It is stated by Narada II. 41 and 43 that, whether a party 
is defeated by his own admission or by his own conduct (i. e. 
because he adduces false witnesses or forged documents) or 

594. 1 mju ’ifisv ^nr- 

<irrsni) 11 dagsur q. by n. 120 , vrt. m. p. 199 . 

595. Dr. Jolly (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 35) is not right when be translates 

Nar. XI. 42 as * whenever the false assertions have been removed the judges 
shall pass a decree ’. He ha9 not also correctly rendered the com. of 
Asahaya. There is no word for ‘assertions ’ in Nar. II. 42 ‘qqngrarf 0 
«Tvf ’ on which the comment of Asahaya is; tj-^T fb4v9iTfir 

uvul y ff fqmvn h ht; <r$: sr? 

gil^t i 

596. tmio^%^trrs: grr3*r i ari^srnbmt at fh<jfvrssTVH: r^pr:« 

in fir. p. 138, «r. sr. p. 86, IV. 5. 271 (reads T^Ui). 

5 JU5 apparently regards wpts as one. 

597. Tsi ®r ®r gt%5? ■si wrfSWi i sr ^ firitngtTirtftg smntf trs 

TtfJlW: I OjJMa V st 5I3FTTT: • flgt aWTW CTIOT 

wter ugvH: « ftfrpTg' q- by ii- 26, im. m hi. p. 93, lvwgmru 

p. 43, ttfurtst. 
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whether he is defeated after full trial and the adducing of proof, it 
is proper that the defeat should be declared by the sabhyas (the 
judges) and that a Jayapatra (a document of success i.e. a judgment) 
should be given to the successful party couched in fitting terms. 
Several verses of Narada (quoted by Apararka p. 684), Brhaspati 
( S.B.E. vol. 33 p. 307 verse 19), Kat. (259-265), Yrddha-Vasistha 
(q. by Mit. on Yaj. II. 91 and Apararka p. 684) and Vyasa 
(■ Sm, G. II. p. 57) lay down the contents of the judgment 598 . 
It was to contain a brief statement of the plaint, the reply, 
the evidence, the depositions of witnesses, discussion thereof, 
arguments, the smrti texts applicable, the opinion of the 
Babhyas, the decision and the relief granted, and should be 
signed by the chief justice and bear the royal seal. Vas. 19.10 
refers to precedents also in the decision of cases and the award¬ 
ing of punishments ( agamud-drstantac-ca ). The Mit. quotes a 
smrti text (on Yaj, II. 91) that other members of the assembly 
(who are not judges ) proficient in smrti may also sign the 
judgment to show that the decision is acceptable to them also. 
But this was not absolutely necessary, as is made clear by the 
Vivadacandra p. 146. Kat. { 256) applies the word paicatkam 5,9 
(refutation) to a judgment containing the above'particulars 
given after a complete contest, while he restricts the word 
jayapatra to a document (given by the judge ) when a plaintiff 
becomes what is called himvadi (because he makes a change 
in his pleading or for similar cause) and when there has been no 
complete trial of an action; and such a document embodies only 
what happened. Kaut. (III. 19) appears to employ the word 
‘ pascatkara ’ in a somewhat different sense when he says 1 the 

398. H*;*? w suftv s«r i wrcunvis; ^«r as$xj smqarein ii 

(q- by p. 684 ); xTOhjwTSHgnuJiywsw i rones 

griN i mwsu 

II ispriite q. by on VT II. 91 and p. 684 ; 

iwvtvT? Jwror awfhswrg • tgrttawi w i «m- 

anur^si^wvfi » «mr q. by ii. 57; wnvmf 

3<T: i Usfwisn^ asv vrvvw h f ?. q. by fjj. *r r. p. 309 ; q-mgq’w 

v a* fwnt: i vvr sffti sns ii ^im. ( 263) 

q- by II- P- 37, firm. on xrp H- 91 (without name), ‘gr^rvit W>V" 

vT^fkxrra^TtHHm'kisi suftftwn m a P . 146. 

Compare Order 20 r. 4 of the Indian Civil Procedure code for the contents 
of thft.judgment, 

599. fawn 5 ® fcvi VW SWTii^ Wlf%WT I HWTrtfrm 5T foft. 

*mvr. q. by 11.57-58, q%j *n- III. 124-125, w. JJ. p, 146. For 

vide above p. 303, 
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person, who, when charged with murder, does not reply to the 
charge that very day, stands refuted ’ (i. e. is found guilty) 600 . 
The Mit. (on Yaj. II 91) differing from Kat holds a jayapatra 
to be a judgment giving a summary of the plaint, the reply, 
the evidence and the decision, while when a plaintiff is defea¬ 
ted for change of pleading or for default of appearance or for 
non-prosecution the document stating this is called ‘ hinajxitraku. 
It is to be regretted that ancient jayapatras in Sanskrit have 
not yet been discovered. In 25 Calcutta Weekly Notes 
pp. CXLII—III Dr. Jolly communicated the substance of a 
jayapatra, couched in ancient Javanese, engraved on a copper¬ 
plate found in the island of Java and described by Dr. Brandes 
in a Dutch paper. That judgment is dated iake 849 (928 A. D.), 
relates to a dispute about a debt of one mvarrta in which the 
plaintiff failed because he did not appear at the trial. At the 
end there are the signatures of four witnesses and the document 
is styled jayapatra at the end. Vide for the same jayapatra 
J. B. 0. It. S. vol. VH pp. 117 ff. The late Mr. K. P. Jayaswal 
published in 24 Calcutta Weekly Notes (pp. CXL1X-CLVI) a 
jayapatra (text, translation and remarks) granted by the Hindu 
court of MithilS in iake 1716 (1794 A. D.) and in J. B. 0. R. S. 
vol. VI pp. 246-258, which strictly conforms to the rules of 
procedure laid down in the smrtis and nibandhas and is couched 
in dignified, technical and scrupulously formal language. It 
related to the ownership of a slave girl. Plaintiff at first made 
default in appearance; the judgment notes this and also refers 
to the restoration of the suit. The defendant raised an objection 
that a single witness to prove a matter was inadmissible. This 
objection was upheld. Then plaintiff prayed that he might be 
allowed to undergo an ordeal, but this request was disallowed 
as human proof was possible and plaintiff ultimately lost his 
suit. Tiie judgment is written and signed by one Sacala- 
misra, who was the chief justice, and is addressed to other 
members of the sabha, called dharmadhyaksas and panditas, 
seven of whom express their concurrence ( sammati ) at the top 
of the document. Vide Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society vol. XXVIII for 1942 for nine Sanskrit 
jayapatras from the courts of Mithila in the 18th and 19th 
centuries. 

The Mit. (on Yaj H. 91), and V. Matrka p. 309 note that a 
jayapatra is given specially to prevent the same matter being 

eoo. wtows • nr. is. 
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agitated again, while a document given where a party ishlnavadl 
(i. e. a himpatraka) serves the purpose of making that party 
liable later on to pay a fine. When a dispute was decided by 
a domestic tribunal (kula &c.) there was no jayapatra but 
only a nirnaya-patra (kuladibhir nirtfaye jay apatrahhavarwnirruiya- 
ptram tatra karyam parattapatramUi yavat, as the Vy. Nirnaya 
p. 85 says). It would be better to adopt the reading 'vrttapatrain ’ 
as given by one Ms. 

The defeated party has to pay a fine to the king and the 
successful party was complimented (or honoured) by the king 
(or chief justice) and was to be put in possession of the matter 
that he succeeded in proving 601 . Manu VIII. 51 prescribes 
that in monetary matters (i.e. in civil disputes) the defeated 
party should be made by the king to pay the judgment debt to 
the successful party and also some fine to the king according 
to his ability, while Manu VIII. 139 lays down that when the 
defendant admits in the court his liability he has to pay to the 
king five per cent as fine and if the defendant denied his liabi¬ 
lity altogether and was proved to be false he had to pay as 
fine double of that (i. e. ten per cent). This is analogous to 
court fee, for which see above pp. 294-295. If one or both parties 
had laid down a stake or wager (viz. ‘ if I be defeated in this 
suit I shall pay a hundred panas ’) then he had to pay that 
stake to the king and a fine as above and the subject of 
dispute to the successful party (Yaj. II. 18 and Nar. II. 5 ) 602 ; 
compare Visnu Dh. S. V. 153-159 for similar rules. The 
punishments awarded in criminal matters will be discussed 
immediately below. 

It would be necessary to see in what cases Teview of judg¬ 
ment was allowed. The general rule is stated by Manu IX. 
233, ‘whenever any legal proceeding has been completed ( tirita) 
or has been carried out so far as to recover a fine from the 
defeated party, a wise king shall not annul it’ (at his mere 
will or pleasure or through greed). The words ‘tirita’ and 
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‘ anusista ’ have been variously explained 603 . The word ‘ tirita * 
is very ancient and occurs in the Delhi Pillar Edict IV of 
Asoka (E. I. Vol. II. p. 253) as ‘ tilita-dandanam ’ qualifying men 
imprisoned in jails. Medhatithi and Kulluka explain them as 
' decided according to the rules of the sastra’ and ‘ taken so far 
as to recover fine from the unsuccessful party* respectively. 
Kat. (495) defines them differently : “ When a certain side is 
decided by the sabhyas themselves (without the examination 
of witnesses) to be either true or false, it is said to be tirita and 
that matter or side is called 1 anusista ’ which is declared (to be 
true or false) on the testimony of witnesses.” The lexcion called 
Vaijayanti seems to have Kat. in mind and defines ‘tirita’ as a 
perverse decision given by the sabhyas themselves and 
‘ anusi?ta ’ occurs where the evidence of witnesses makes what is 
true appear as false (Bhumikanda, vaisyadhyaya, verses 11-12). 
Nar. II. 65 ( S. B. E. vot 33 p. 22 ) employs the two words, which 
the Mit. on Yaj. II. 306 respectively explains as (tirita) ‘decided 
by reliance on documents and witnesses but not carried so far 
as to recover a fine and (‘ anusista *) as ‘ decided so far as to 
recover a fine from the defeated party Vide Apararka p. 866 
and V. P. p. 90 for explanations. 

According to Kat. quoted in the Vyavaharasara (p. 101) 601 
the decree should provide for the successful party receiving the 
interest on or accretions to the movable or immovable pro¬ 
perty placed (during the pendency of the suit) in the hands of 
a third party (as a sort of Receiver). Kat. (477-480) points 605 
out the various ways in which a decree may be executed. The 
king should make a brahmana debtor return the decretal debt 


603. rfnbr runm rh'frvrv*# vrrtwmf^ visg » ... aigfiiw aifWwim 
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26, WRTIW P- 645, TffilW- H. PP' 121, 124, VTI. VI. III. 200 and 209. 
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to the judgment creditor by conciliatory words, should make 
other debtors return it according to the usage of the country 
and compel bad people to satisfy the decree by means of phy¬ 
sical pain (i. e. imprisonment). The king should make a co- 
sharer or friend (of the successful party) pay the decretal debt 
by means of a ruse (i. e. by borrowing an ornament or the like 
from him on a festive occasion and handing it over to the 
creditor) and also make traders, husbandmen and artisans 
(to pay) in a similar way. On finding that the debtor is un¬ 
able to return the debt in cash, the king should make the debtor, 
whether a ksatriya, vaisya, sudra or husbandman, work (for 
the creditor). If he be unable to work the debtor should be 
sent to jail except when he is a brahmana. Manu also (IX. 229 ) 
says that if the members of the three varnas other than brali- 
mana are unable to pay the fine imposed by the king they 
should be made to work for the king, but a brahmana may be 
allowed to pay in easy and small instalments. If a brahmana 
debtor was unable to pay, nothing could be done for recovery 
of the decretal debt except taking a surety from him if any one 
cared to be one. In modern times also judgment debtors are 
liable to be arrested and detained in civil jail in execution of 
decrees under rules 55-58 of the Indian Civil Procedure code 
(except women in execution of a decree for the payment of 
money ). If in ancient times state policy exempted brahmanas 
from arrest and detention in a civil jail for monetary debts on 
spiritual grounds and on the ground of caste, in modern times the 
State in Indra exempts agriculturists from arrestor imprisonment 
in execution of a decree for money on economic grounds under 
certain legislative enactments like sec. 21 of the Deccan Agri¬ 
culturists’ Belief Act (Bombay Act XVII of 1879 ). As regards 
women also K&t. (488-489) laid down certain prudent rules.- 
“ Women who are not 606 independent Bbould not be arrested (for 
offences like adultery); it is the male who should be regarded as 
the offender; women should be punished by their lord (i. e. the 
person on whom they depend) but the king should take away 
for punishment the male offender. Even if a woman whose 
husband has gone abroad be consigned to jail she should be kept 
imprisoned only till he returns.” The Sm. C. II. p. 323 explains 
that the first verse applies to a woman who can perform the 


606. *JTWinjT: ravt STWTs I Vgofr WWeiqiWI TI3TT g 
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expiation for adultery and who is dependent and the adultery is 
not with a male of a lower caste. 

Nar. (II. 40) lays down 607 a qualification that when a party 
has been defeated by his own conduct (i e, by his demeanour 
or by his having adduced manifestly false witnesses or forged 
documents) there is to be no retrial or review of judgment, but 
where a man has lost his cause through (the dishonesty of) 
witnesses or the sabhyas , the cause may be tried anew. There 
are four exceptions to the finality of the judgments of the king’s 
court. Where a litigant either through folly or insolence 608 
thinks a decision to be wrong, he may be allowed a retrial, 
provided he agrees to pay double the fine inflicted on the losing 
party (Yaj. II. 306, Nar. I. 65, Kat, 496). Secondly, where the 
former judgment is obtained by fraud or force, it may be set 
aside (Yaj. II. 31 ) (fh . Thirdly, where the litigant was incompetent, 
i.e. was a woman or a minor or a lunatic or intoxicated, seriously 
ill or distressed by a calamity or where the proceeding was 
carried on by another on behalf of a litigant who did not appoint 
him or with whom he was not connected in any way or was held 
inside a house or outside a town or village (i. e. in a forest) or 
by an enemy, the decision may be set aside and a retrial ordered 
(Nar. I. 43 in S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 16, Yaj. II. 31-32). Fourthly, a 
king could set right a former decision of his predecessor 
which was unjust and arrived at through ignorance (Mit. on 
Yaj. II. 306 ) 610 . 

Yaj. (II. 4 and 305 ) prescribes that legal proceedings that 
are suspected to have been wrongly decided by the sabhyas 
through partiality or greed or intimidation should again be tried 
by the king and if the suspicion turns out to be true he should 
levy from the sabhyas and the party who at first succeeded double 
the fine that is imposed on a defeated party. Nar. 1.66 (in S. B. E. 
vol. 33 p. 22 ) is similar. Manu IX. 231 ( = Matsya 227.158) 
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and 234 prescribe that when officers appointed to administer 
justice cause loss to litigants by taking bribes, the king should 
deprive them of all their wealth and when the amatyas 
(ministers) or chief justice disposes of a matter wrongly 
(but without being bribed), the king should himself decide 
the matter correctly and should impose on the amatyas or chief 
justice a fine of 1000 payas. 

Though there is hardly any express smrti text for the 
transfer of cases from one court or judge to another court or 
judge, in practice this must have been done, though rarely. In 
“ Selections from Peshwa's Daf tar ” vol. 43 p. 108 there is a letter 
( of 12-8-1764 A. D.) written by the renowned minister Nana 
Phadnis to the Peshwa Madhavrao in which the former 
endeavours to persuade the latter to cancel his order for transfer 
of a case from the court of R&msastri, famed for his impartiali¬ 
ty and strict life, to another judge on the ground that one of the 
litigants was afraid that Ramsastri showed some partiality to 
the other litigant. Manu (VIU. 174-175 ) states that the king 
who decides the causes of people unjustly through greed is soon 
subjugated by his enemies, while the king who curbing his own 
temper and desires impartially decides causes according to the 
dictates of sastra becomes of one mind with his subjects as 
rivers merge in the ocean. Br. and Nar. I. 74 ( S. B. E. vol. 33 
p. 24) lay emphasis on both the secular and spiritual effects of 
doing even justice, saying that when the king gives decisions 
according to sastra he spreads his fame in this world and 
secures Heaven 611 . 

A crime may be defined as an act or omission that breaks 
the law and is subject to public punishment. But all kinds of 
breaches of the law do not result in punishment; only some do. 
Those breaches-are crimes which are deemed to be menaces to the 
conditions of existence of society, which society, the ruler or 
legislation recognises as preventible only through punishment. 
The menace is not that of the specific action, but the abstract 
menace inherent in that type of action. A breach that is held 
to be a crime at one time may even be held not to be a crime 
at another time or in another country. For example, adultery 
is a crime under the Indian Penal Code (sec. 497 ), while it is 
not a crime but a civil wrong in English Law. 

ii rgsRJT i wfl mil wwvurtft 

« f q. by II p. 123. WT. m. p. 219. 
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Many crimes and wrongs were sins and entailed secular 
punishments and also religious sanctions (viz. expiations, 
prStjaidtias). Vide Manu IX. 236, 240, Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33, 
p. 362, verse 22) and Paithlnasi quoted below 612 . Maine in his 
‘ Ancient Law ’ chap. X {3rd ed. of 1866) examines ancient 
western systems like those of Greece and Rome and makes 
the generalisation (p. 370) that the * penal law of ancient 
communities is not the law of crimes; it is the law of wrongs 
or, to use the English technical word, of Torts. The person 
injured proceeds against the wrong-doer by an ordinary civil 
action and recovers compensation in the shape of money damages 
if he succeeds’. Dr. Priya Nath Sen in his Tagore Law Lectures 
on 1 Hindu Jurisprudence ' (1918, Lecture XII) rightly points out 
that this generalisation is not applicable to Ancient Hindu Law. 
It has already been shown (on pp. 264-266) that the king 
could of his own rpotion take cognisance of many wrongB called 
chalas, padas and aparadhas and it is clear that in BUch crimes as 
theft, assault, adultery, rape, and manslaughter the smrti texts do 
not prescribe only a money compensation to the person wronged, 
but corporal punishment in the first instance and monetary 
compensation in addition. Vide for example, Manu VIII. 287, 
Yaj. IL 222, Br. (SBE vol. 33 p. 358 verses 9-10), Eat. (787) which 
prescribe a punishment for causing pain to the body ot the loss 
of a limb and also the expenses of curing the person injured 
and Borne solatium to him. 613 Ap. Dh. S. (I. 9. 24. 1 and 4 ) lays 
down that the slayer of a ksatriya should give a thousand cows 
in order to remove the enmity (i. e. as compensation to rela¬ 
tives ) and one bull in addition for expiation. 611 The Chandogya 
Upantead quoted above (p. 362 ) shows that a thief was punished 
with death in those early days. There iB a passage in the Tai. S. II; 
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6,10.1 (quoted in H. of Dh, vol. EL p. 151 n. 346 ) which states, 

' He who threatens a brfihmana should be made to pay a hundr¬ 
ed, he who strikes a brahmana should be made to pay a 
thousand ’. It is rather doubtful whether the figures stated are 
fines or are meant as solatium to the wronged. In Rg. II. 32. 4 
(which also occurs in Tai. S. HI 3.11. 5) the poet prays to 
Raka 61s (the Full Moon personified) that she may be pleased to 
grant the boon of a valiant son, who would be‘tatad&ya\ Sayapa’B 
rendering of this word as ‘ possessed of plentiful heritage or 
wealth ’ appears to be the right one. The words 4 eatadayam 
vlram ’ in the Tai. S. IEL 3.11. 5 are translated by Prof. Keith as 
‘a hero whose wergild is a hundred’. This is incorrect, confound¬ 
ing as it does the ideas of western Germanic tribes with the 
Rgveda composed several millenniums earlier, It would be a 
strange thing to pray to a goddess for a son and at the same 
time to have in mind or refer to the price set upon him if he 
happened to be killed. 

The ancient smrti writers were quite aware of the several 
purposes served by punishments for crimes, 616 though they 
do not develop a regular science of penology. The person 
wronged feels a great urge for revenge or retaliation and other 
men sympathise with that emotion. The individual, however, 
could not, in civilized societies, take the law into his own 
hands and therefore the State saw to it that the emotion for 
retaliation or revenge was to some degree satisfied by the 
adequate punishment of the wrongdoer. Yaj. II. 16 and Nar. I. 46 
(SBE vol. 33 p. 17) state that when a person without complaining 
to the king sets about to secure what is denied by the opposite 
side or is doubtful he becomes liable to punishment and he also 
oannot secure the object he wants. 6168 In all ancient societies 
the lextaliovis (the law of retaliation, viz. an eye for an eye # 


6X5. twmq cjrfl ff*... totu j T TO Tvay t vq tiII. 32.4. 

616. The work of Harry Elmer Barnes on'The Study of punishment 
(1930, New York) may be read with great interest and profit. It will set 
off to great advantage the comparatively humane treatment of criminals in 
Ancient India as compared with the horrible and revolting methods for 
punishing criminals employed in the West. 
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a tooth for a tooth) prevailed. 617 Maim VHI 280 (which is 
almost the same as Nar., parusya, verse 25), Yaj. II. 215, 
Vfenu Dh. S. V. 19 and Sahkha-Likhita prescribe that with 
whatever limb 618 a man of low caste offends against a 
brahmana, that very limb of his shall be cut off. Another and 
the most important purpose ' of punishment iB deterrent. 
Punishment of the evil-doer serves as an example and a warning 
to all others that might be tempted to tread the paths of 
violence and crime. This aspect of punishment ( danda) has 
already been dwelt upon in the section on rajadharma ( p. 21). 
The end sought to be served by punishment was the protection of 
society and the securing of its happiness. The Santiparva (15.5-6) 
remarks that people do not commit sins through fear of punish¬ 
ment at the hands of the king, through fear of Yama and of the 
next world and through fear of others ( i. e. public opinion ). 619 
Gaut. XI. 28 derives the word danda from the root dam to restrain 
or to deter. This purpose of punishment is well brought out in 
the Mrcchakatika (X ) when the sentence passed on Csrudatta 
for the alleged murder of Yasantasena is proclaimed to the 
citizens by the executioners. 620 Another purpose of punishment 
is preventive i. e. if a culprit is imprisoned for an offence he 
is prevented or disabled from repeating the same offence or 

617. Vide Deut. XIX. 21, Lev, XXIV, 20 lor the ancient Hebrew 
Code (eye for eye &c.), the code of Hammurabi (about 2200 b. c.) in 
Babylon and the law of the Twelve Tables in Rome. In the 8th Table in 
Ortolan's * History of Roman Law ' (tr. by Pritchard and Nasmyth, 1871 ) 
p. 114 the 2nd provision is: ‘ retaliation against him who breaks the limb 
of another and does not offer compensation In Hammurabi’s Code 
( text tr. by C. H. W. Johns, 1903 ) sections 196 and 200 are: ‘ If a man has 
caused the loss of a gentleman's eye, his eye one shall cause to be lost. 
If a man has made the tooth of a man that is his equal to fall, one shall 
make his tooth to fall out '. 

618 . V5T gv itvwftn wrsr»iTCt < q- in 

’-v- *r. p. 249 ; arsn>revTVTniavi< 1 wr hi%- 

mrnjtmj » 25); 

smrihi i v. 19 , 

619. <n<m <nv n i iTOtaurvryfa • 

<mn: <n<r m i... wgsvr Wi^ rwn: » 

15, 5-6, Vide for almost the same words (225. 16-17 ). 
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committing further offenoes for some time at least and if he 
be sentenced to death or transported for life or banished, the 
commission of offences by him is prevented for his life-time. 
Another purpose was that of reform or redemption of the evil¬ 
doer. The punishment was deemed to be a sort of expiation, 
which purged the man of sinful promptings and reformed his 
character. Manu VIII 318 ( = Vas. 19. 45) states that men who 
are guilty of crimes and have been punished by the king go to 
heaven, becoming pure like those who perform meritorious deeds. 
Medhatithi remarks on this verse that this applies only where 
the punishment is corporal and not merely monetary. It will 
be seen from the early sutras like that of Gautama and from 
the Manusmrti that the more ancient criminal law in India was 
very severe and drastic, but that from the times of Yajnavalkya, 
Nar. and Br. the rigour of punishments was lessened and 
softened and fines came to be the ordinary punishments for 
many crimes, as is noted by Fa Hien ( 399-400 A. D. ) in relation 
to middle India (Madhyadeia) under the Guptas apparently: ‘ The 
king governs without decapitation or other corporal punishments. 
Criminals are simply fined, lightly or heavily according to the 
circumstances. Even in circumstances of repeated attempts at 
wicked rebellion they only have their right hands cut off’ 
(Lagge, 1886 p. 43). This may be contrasted with the state 
of things depicted by Megasthenes 700 years earlier than Fa 
Hien: (Fragment XXVII p. 71) ‘ a person bearing false witness 
suffers mutilation of his extremities. He who maims anyone not 
only suffers loss of the same limb but his hand also is cut off. 
If he causes an artisan to lose his hand and eye he is put to 
death’. The Dasakumaracarita (II.p. 56) states that the Maury as 
conferred a boon on traders that for certain offences they were 
not to be sentenced to death, but were to be deprived of all 
their wealth and banished. The first separate Rock Edict of 
Asoka at Dhauli (Corpus I I. pp. 93, 9?) shows that great 
Emperor’s anxiety that his judicial officers should strive to see 
that there is no undeserved fettering or no undeserved harsh 
treatment. In India the list of capital offences at any time was 
much shorter than in the West. Stephens is constrained to 
admit that in England 4 there can be no doubt that the legis¬ 
lation of the 18th century in criminal matters was severe to 
the highest degree and destitute of any sort of principle or 
system’ (His. of Cr. Law, vol. I. p. 471). As stated by 
Dr. Hart (in ‘Way to justice’ p. 94), at the beginning of the 
19th oentury in England more than a hundred offences were 
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punishable by death. In 1832 a child was convicted at Lud- 
gate Hill for stealing a box of paints worth two pence, was 
tried at the Old Bailey and hanged (vide ‘ In the service of 
youth by Dr. J. M. Brew, 1943 chap. XV. p. 208). 

Manu VHI 129, Yaj. I. 367 and Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 387 
verse 5), Vrddha-Harlta (7.195) speak of four methods of 
punishment ( daraja ) viz. by gentle admonition, by Bevere 
reproof, by fine and by corporal punishment and declare that 
these punishments may be inflicted separately or together 
according to the nature of the offence. 621 The first takes 
the form of saying ‘ you have not done a proper thing ’, the 
2 nd ‘ fie upon you who are a wrongdoer and guilty of adharma ’. 
Br. lays down that preceptors, purohitas and Bons Bhould be 
sentenced to the punishment of wordy admonition, other persons 
who engage in disputes should be punished with reproof or 
fines and those guilty of mahapatakas should be punished 
with corporal punishment. That admonition and reproof 
were two modes of punishment shows that ancient 
writers were alive to the notion that among very sensitive 
persons or in a very sensitive society verbal condemnation 
would be enough to achieve the main purposes of punishment. 
Br. ( SBE vol. 33. p. 388 verse 8 ) states that the first two are 
within the privilege of the brahraana (appointed as chief justice) 
but fines and corporal punishment are to be inflicted by the king 
( on the recommendation of the chief justice, protjmva hamate 
sthitah ). The Mrcchakatika (IX) bears this out when the judge 
says ‘ We have authority only to pronounce the judgment; as to 
the rest the king is the final authority' (niriiaye vaijam pramanam 
6e$e tu raja ). Gaut. XII. 51, Vas. 19. 9, Manu VII. 16, VUL 126 
and Yaj. I. 368 ( =Vrddha-Harita VII. 195-196 ), Brhat Par&- 
sara p. 284, Kaut. IV. 10 lay down that the award of punishment 
must be regulated by a consideration of the motive and nature 
of the offence, the time and place, the strength, age, conduct (or 
duties), learning and monetary position of the offender and by the 


621. The Dandaviveka of Vardhamana (published in Gaikwad Oriental 
series, 1931) deals exhaustively with the subject of punishments. 

*r*sfi w^i, faij ?vt t yurfWw 

p. 20; these ars respectively gfTqog and finqvg, 

jf. q, by II, p, 126 and sy*. fa. p. 328. 
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fact whether the offence 622 is repeated. This provision means that 
the dharmasastras did not hold that the same punishment must 
be meted out for the same offence irrespective of the antecedents, 
characteristics or physical and mental condition of the offender. 
They always took extenuating circumstances into account. Kaut. 
( L 4 ), differing from the view of the Scary as that there is no¬ 
thing like danda for bringing under one’s complete control all 
beings, gives his own opinion that, as a king whose control and 
punishments are most severe makes the subjects disgusted with 
him and as the king who deals mild punishments is disregarded 
by the people, the king should distribute punishments according 
to the deserts of the offenders and would then command respect. 623 
One reason why some of the works on dharmasaBtra prescribe 
mild punishments is the doctrine of karmavipaka (a man 
committing certain sins is born in the next life afflicted with 
certain diseases or bodily deficiencies or is born as a low or 
filthy beast or bird ). Vide Manu XI. 49-52, Yaj. Ill 207-216, 
Visnu Dh. S. 44-45. This doctrine will be dealt with later on 
under patalca and prayascilta. Gaut. XII. 48 first provides that the 
king must take into account, when awarding punishment to the 
criminal, his physical or monetary circumstances, the nature of 
the crime, the fact of repetition of the crime and then adds that 
the king should award punishment after consulting an assembly 
of learned brahmanas. The Dandaviveka (p. 36) quotes a 
verse in which the considerations that should weigh in award¬ 
ing punishment are brought together viz. the offender’s caste 
(as in Manu VIII 337-338 for theft), the value of the thing, the 
extent or measure (as in Manu VIII. 320), use or usefulness of the 
thing with regard to which an offence is committed (as in Manu 
VILI.285), the person against whom an offence is committed (such 
ub an idol or temple or king or brahmana), age, ability (to pay), 


622. xv? wmrn * sum i wgw-j w 

V • vwsrmmrvFi v^ei • xrjw vyapri n 

flff. IV. 10; I afws 
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* Wg 8. 126, on which duntiisi makes the striking remark 
that this is the fundamental verse about all offences ‘ 
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qualities, time, place, the nature of the offence (whether it is 
repeated or is a first offence ). The RajatarahginI (VUL 158) 
provides that in disputes where parties are in doubt as to their 
rights it is proper to award punishment with forbearance but 
where a man starts on an evil path of set purpose (the king and 
officers) must award severe punishment. In modern times there 
are controversies among several schools of criminology. Some 
hold that every man has freedom to act criminally or not or to 
act in the way he does and that each man has complete moral 
responsibility for his own acts. On the other hand there are 
some who go to the other extreme and propound that a so-called 
criminal act is mostly due to biological, physiological, patho¬ 
logical or sociological conditions, to the upbringing and 
environment of the person charged with crime. They favour 
determinism. The ancient Indian writers do not enter into 
these speculations. But when they said that regard must he 
paid to time and place and other considerations they were faintly 
conscious of or were groping towards the ideas of the 2nd school. 

Fines are either fixed or not fixed (i. e. variable). They 
range from a kdldni to the confiscation of all wealth; fixed 
fines were of three kinds called prathama sahasa, madhyama sahasa 
(middling amercement) and uttmnu sahasa (highest). These are 
variously defined. According to Sankha-Likhita the first 624 
amercement is fine from 24 paiias to 91, the middling one is 
from 200 to 500 panas and the highest is from six hundred to 1000 

624. I U5S5RT 4* WtVWCTTffU: i 

WiWU: I VWmtmsiTTH I 5 TJfr^t%-T q. by r*. V p. 664. p. 23. 

There was great divergence o£ views about the metal in which the 
fines were to be paid. According to Vijnanesvara the figures of fines in such 
verses as Manu VIII. 378 ( wh.ere no metal is specified ) the panas are those 
of copper, while according to Bharuchi (quoted in S. V. p. 150 ) they are of 
gold. The S. V. remarks that local usage is to be followed. The V. 
Mayukha (p. 255 ) states that in all texts (about fines) the mention of a 
number without specifying the object to which it refers is to be deemed to 
refer to panas, that pana is a copper piece one karsa in weight and that 
karsa is one fourth of a pala, Br. ( q. by Sm. C. II. p. 99) stateB that the 
tables in Manu (VIII. 132-136 ) beginning with the dust particle in a beam 
and ending with karsapana is to be followed in ordeals and fines. An 
Interesting sidelight is shed on crimes and their punishments in the In¬ 
scription of Calukya Vikramaditya V (dated sake 934 ) from Gadag which 
provides that the fines for abuse, assault, for drawing- out a dagger, for 
stabbing and for adultery by a bachelor were respectively 2 panas, 12 panas, 
3 gadyanas, 12 gadyanas and 3 gadyanas (vide E, I. vol, 20 p. 64.) 

60 
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in proportion to the value of the matter in dispute or the injury 
caused. Manu VIII 138 ( =Visnu Dh. S. IV. 10) states that the 
first, middling and highest fines are respectively 250, 500 and 
1000 panas, while Yaj. L 36S puts these respectively at 270, 540 
and 1080. The Mit. explains that the lesser figures of Manu re¬ 
present the fines to be awarded for offences committed without 
set purpose. Nar. (sahasa, verses 7-8) prescribes that 100 panas 
is the lowest limit of fines for the lowest kind of sahasa , 500 is 
the lowest for middling sahasa, 1000 is the lowest fine in what 
is called the highest amercement (and might include death 
penalty, forfeiture of all property, banishment, branding and 
cutting off of a limb). Fines were supposed to be lesser than 
corporal punishment. Kftt. ( 490-493 ) lays 625 down the follow¬ 
ing rules: Whatever figure of fine is prescribed in the smrti 
texts for a wrong it is to.be paid to the king in panas of copper or 
their equivalent. Where the fine is said to be one-fourth or one 
half of a masa, there it is a golden masa that is meant; when 
the fine is declared in masas, they are to be understood as those 
of silver and where the fine is declared in krsnalas the same is 
to be understood; a masa is ■jVth of a karsapana.' The 
general rule that lesser punishment is to be inflicted on women 
is stated by Kat. ( 487 ) ‘ In the case of all offences, women are to 
suffer half of the fine in money which is prescribed for a malo 
offender (of the same kind ) and when the punishment is death 
for a male, the punishment for a woman would be the excision 
of a limb.’ 626 Kaut. (HL 3) provides: 1 a woman attains ability to 
enter into transactions on completion of 12 years and men when 
they are 16; if they disobey after that (i. e. after attaining 
majority ) the woman shall be fined twelve panas and a man 
twice that amount,’ 627 Angiras quoted by the Mit. (on Yaj # 


625 . w vr vtvm i qoirvt ngoi g vra 

rrmSfr u jrnrvjft st spsr vat srvfStn i arrvfljtf g wraof wrwf a* ssprfig n 
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III. 243 ) states that 628 an old man over eighty, a boy below 
sixteen, women and persons suffering from diseases are to be given 
half prayascitta and Sankha quoted by the Mit. (on the same 
verse) that a child less than five commits no crime nor sin by 
any act and is not to suffer any punishment nor to undergo a 
prayascitta 629 . Under the Indian Penal Code, sec. 82, nothing 
is an offence which is done by a child under seven years of age. 
The severity of punishment depended on caste also. In the case of 
theft, Gaut. XII. 15-16, Manu VIII. 338-39 prescribe that a vaisya, 
a ksatriya and a brahmana should respectively be fined twice, 
four times and eight times of the fine to be imposed upon a sudra 
for a theft, since each of these is deemed more and more aware 
of the heinousness of the crime. Kat. (485) and Vyasa state 
this as a general rule for all offences 63 °. In the case of abuse 
and defamation the scales are turned in favour of the higher 
castes as regards fines. Gaut. XII. 1, 8-12, Manu VIII. 267-268 
(=Nar. parusya 15-16). Yaj. II. 206-207 prescribe that a ksatriya 
or a vaisya or a sudra abusing or defaming a brahmana was 
to be respectively punished with the fine of 100 panas, 150 papas 
and with corporal punishment (cutting off the tongue), while 
a brahmana defaming a ksatriya, vaisya or sudra waB to be 
fined 50, 25 or 12 panas respectively (nothing in the last case 
acc. to Gaut. XII. 13). In the case of adultery and rape the 
caste of the offender and of the woman concerned made great 
difference in the punishment awarded. For adultery with a 
woman of the same caste Yaj. IL 286 prescribed the highest 
amercement, the middling or.e when the paramour was of a 
higher caste, but if the male be of a lower caste than the 
woman, the male offender was sentenced to death and the 
woman had her ears cut off. Corporal punishment assumes 
(as pointed out by the Dandaviveka p. 20) various forms accor¬ 
ding as it is meant to cause only harassment (pain) or is 


628. wsffravVr >mfSf wuir i 
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on Jtb II. 6 (without name). The fitap on *rt. III. 243 ascribes the 
first to sifift^and the last two to yry. 

629. Nar. IV. 85 holds that a boy is called sisu and is like an embryo 
tijl eight and bala or poganda thereafter till 16. 
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carried but by* catting off (or destroying) a limb or to cause 
death. Harassment or pain may be inflicted by imprisonment, 
•beating, putting fetters, by making ridiculous (by the complete 
shaving of the head, declaring the offence by beat of drum in 
the presence Of the convict, parading him through the streets on 
an ass) and marking him with signB indicative of offences like 
theft. Manu (VHL 125) provides that punishment may fall 
upon any one (or more) of ten places in the case of the 
three higher castes, viz. the private parts, the belly, the tongue 
(either whole or half), the hands, the feet, the eyes, the nose, 
the ears, wealth and the whole body; but a brahmana shall 
depart unhurt from the country (i, e. he is to be only banished). 
Br. (SBE. 33 p. 388 verses 9-10) speaks of fourteen places of 
punishment adding the neck, the thumb and index, the fore¬ 
head, the lips, the hind part, hips, one half of the feet (to 
Manu’s ten) and omitting wealth and the whole body there¬ 
from. Gaut. XII. 43, Kaut. IV. 8, Manu (VIII. 125, 380-381), 
Yaj. II. 270, N&r. (sfihasa, 9-10), Visnu V. 1-8, Br. (SBE. vol. 
33 p. 388 verse 11), Vrddha-Harlta VII. 191 prescribe that 
a brahmana was not to be sentenced to death or corporal 
punishment for any offence whatever, but if he were guilty of 
an offence deserving the death penalty, he was to be punished 
by ordering his entire head to be shaved, he might be banished 
from the country (from the city acc. to Nar.), a mark appro¬ 
priate to the grave sin committed by him might be branded on 
his forehead and he might be paraded on an ass. 631 Yama, 632 
quoted by Sm. C. and V. P., while providing that a brahmana 
was to be free from undergoing corporal punishment, allows 


63X. vunrfr WTBTWTV W TO WTSTufrlw ■ J5TTOT gvffaf 
fotfartf 5*1^. ' ^rfvrSTWTf: VVTOT =3 n mV? (UTSU 9-10). 

In these days of fasts as part of the technique of satyagraha for redress of 
grievances or for justice pursued by Mahatma Gandhi and some of bis 
ardent followers it is interesting to note that the widow of the murdered 
brahmana referred to on p. 397 had been undergoing voluntary starvation 
(prayopavesa) for four days for securing punishment of her husband’s 
murderer (who she believed was a wizard ) and that the king himself being 
unable to prove the guilt of the accused began to starve himself and found 
proof by supernatural means {Rajataranginf IV. S2-I05 ). 
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the king to keep a brahmana offender in confinement in a 
secret place and give him bare maintenance or the king may 
make him do the work of guarding cattle for a month or a 
fortnight or make him perform other work not fit for a decent 
brShmana. The Mit. on Yaj. II 270 explains that the mark 
of female private parts for violating guru's bed, of a tavern 
for drinking the liquor called sura, a dog’s foot for theft, of a 
headless corpse for brShmana murder (as laid down by Manu 
IX. 237 and 240, Visnu Dh. S. V. 4) is to be made on the 
forehead only if the offender (whether a brShmana or not) 
did not perform praijaidtta for those grave sins. Branding 
with marks appropriate to the crime committed were in vogue 
in Rome and in Britain up to 1699 (such as the mark of the 
letter M for murderers, T for thieves &c.). Vide Barnes’ 
‘Story of punishment’ p. 62, The Ri jatarahgin! (IV. 96-106) 
refers to a case in the reign of king Candrapida of Kashmir 
when a brahmana guilty of the murder of a brahmana was 
exempted from death sentence because of the smrti rule. 
Manu IX. 241 gives option that a brahmana (unintentionally ) 
guilty of grave offences may be punished with the middle 
amercement or he may be banished from the realm keeping 
all his wealth. The punishments for a brahmana offender! 
according to Gaut. XIL 44, were preventing him from doing 
the same thing again, depriving him of all wealth, taking 
sureties from him, proclaiming him as a thief in the city 
banishment, putting on his forehead the mark indicative of his 
crime. Ap. Dh.S. (II. 10.27.16-17 lays down that a brahmana 
guilty of murder, theft, forcible seizure of another’s land was 
to have his eyes covered over with cloth for the whole of his life 
(while a sudra guilty of any of the three was to receive the death 
sentence). Vrddha-Hartta (VII,209~210) says that a brahmana 
should be branded on the body for all those offences that entailed 
corporal punishment for other offenders, that he should have his 
head shaved, that he should be deprived of all his property and 
banished from the Tealm. The force of popular feeling on the 
point of exempting a brahmana offender from the death sentence 
was so great that Elphinstone (Governor of Bombay) in Regu¬ 
lation 14 of 1827, sec. IV (cl. 5) exempted brahmanas and women 
from death sentence even for murder where public feeling would 
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be shocked *** It is not to be supposed that this exemption of 
the brahmana from the death sentence was unanimous or uni¬ 
versal. Kat. (806) contains this remarkable statement: 635 
* Even a brahmana deserves to be killed if he be guilty of 


634. stwsi'nk ‘ ag gaA rnirrftttr) «fRsiawrwT»nrt«Jt 
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II. p. 126. Medhatithi on Manu VIII. 125 makes it clear that the 
absence of a fine occurs only in the case of a brahmana who was a first 
offender, who did not commit the offence with forethought and who was 
endowed with learning, good family and character. The Sm. C. II. p. 124 
relying on Manu IX. 236 says that a brahmana could be imprisoned but he 
could not be subjected to such corporal punishment as cutting off a limb or 
whipping. The Smrtis openly regarded the brahmana’s person as sacred 
and so saved his body. The smrtis endeavoured to reach the ideal of the 
rule of law and succeeded to a great extent in doing so. They held that every 
man, whatever his rank or condition, was subject to the ordinary law of the 
realm and amenable to the jurisdiction of the ordinary tribunals. The only 
differential treatment that we find is in the appointment of judges (pp, 272- 
273 ), in the order of taking up causes of litigants (p. 298), in the punishment 
for perjury (Manu VIII. 123-124), in the matter of corporal punishment, 
in abuse, defamation and assault (pp.395-397), in punishment for adultery, 
in the repayment of debts and in the punishment for theft, which was severer 
for a brahmana. It will be shown below that from the 13tb century, as 
indicated by the Sm. C., S. V. and Madanaratna, differential punishments 
had gone out of vogue. The smrtis did not, like some modern freedom-loving 
people, declare the equality of all before the law on paper and in practice 
indulge in lynching. Further the smrtis required all offenders of whatever 
caste to be brought before the same tribunals. Manu VIII. 335 and Yaj. 
I. 358 emphasize that there is none who is exempt from punishment 
in the king's court whether the person be the king’s father or teacher or 
friend or mother or wife or a son or a family priest or brother or father-in- 
law or maternal uncle. Sahkha-Likhita and Kat. (481) no doubt say that 
a king should not punish his parents, his family priest, teacher, near 
relatives, forest hermits, ascetics. But, as the Sm. C. II. p. 126 explains, 
the real meaning is not that the king is to allow these to escape scot-free, 
but that he should not inflict corporal punishments or fines on these, but 
should employ admonition or severe reproof towards them. The smrtis 
do not contain rules like those in the Indian Criminal Pro. Code entitling 
Europeans and Americans in India to claim a jury preponderantly composed 
of their countrymen and claiming trial only by the High Court or like the 
privileges of the English Peers to be tried only by the House of Lords for 
felonies or the doctrine of the benefit of clergy abolished in 1827. Vide H. of 
Dh. vol. II. pp. 140-143 and 147-152 about certain privileges of brahmanas. 

635. miw vuft ftsfi wrfnvt m r n ufr ■ wjsl 
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causing abortion, if he be a thief (of gold) or if he kills 
a brahmana woman with a sharp weapon or if he kills 
a chaste woman Kautilya (IV. 11) prescribes that a 
brahmana who aims at the kingdom or who forces entrance 
into the king’s harem or who incites wild tribes or enemies 
( against his king) or who foments disaffection (or rebellion) 
in forts, the country or the army should be sentenced to death 
by drowning. 636 The fact that Carudatta, a brahmana, is 
represented as having been condemned to death by king 
Palaka in the Mrcchakatika indicates that the sentence of 
death against brabmanas was not entirely unheard of. It 
appears from Tick’s ‘ Social organisation ’ &c. p. 212 that in 
many Jataka passages the execution of brahmanas is referred to. 

The Santiparva chap. 268 contains an interesting dialogue 
between king Dyumatsena and his son prince Satyavat on the 
subject of the punishment of death, which contains some of the 
arguments forcibly urged in these days by those that are 
opposed to capital punishment altogether. The prince pleads 
that punishment should be light even for grave offences, 
that when the sentence of death is carried out in the case of 
robbers, 636 " several innocent persons (such as the wife, the 
mother, the son of the condemned man) suffer great loss ( and 
they may die also), that if offenders give themselves up to 
priests, swear before them that they will never commit sin, 
they may be let off after undergoing penance, that if great men 
go astray their punishment should be proportionate to their 
greatness. The king replies that in former ages when people 
were most truthful, soft-hearted, and not hot-tempered the 
punishment of saying ‘fie on you’ sufficed, then vocal 
remonstrances and upbraidings sufficed, but in the later ages 
(of Kali) corporal punishment and death sentence have to be 
resorted to and that some people are not deterred even by the 
fear of death sentence. 

A few remarks will be made on each of the several modes 
of punishment. The sentence of death was, acc. to Kara. XIV. 
16, Sukra IV. 1. 93, to be avoided even in the gravest offences 
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except for the offence of subverting the state, 637 Visnu Dh. S. 
V, 1 provides that all persons except brahmanas guilty of the 
mahapatakaa may be sentenced to death. But Manu IX. 236 
says that this extreme penalty was to be awarded only if they 
performed no prayascitta, Kaut. (IV. 11) prescribes death 
sentence for causing the death of any one with a sharp weapon. 
Vrddha-Harita (VII190) prescribes it for incendiaries, poisoners, 
murderers, robbers, bad characters, rogues and those guilty of 
grave sins. The death sentence was carried out in various 
ways such as by giving poison or by trampling at the feet 
of an elephant, or by a sharp weapon (like a sword), by 
being burnt or drowned 628 . Impalement was a punishment pres¬ 
cribed by Manu IX. 276 for thieves guilty of housebreaking by 
night (after first cutting off their hands ), by Yaj. IT. 273 for 
those who made another a captive or stole horses and elephants 
or killed another by the use of force and by Vrddha- 
Harita VH. 202 for the murderer of a brahrnana or for one who 
killed a woman, a child or a cow. Death sentence by being 
trampled under the feet of an elephant continued up to the 
times of the Marathas. The Daiakumaracarita 4th Ucchvasa 
shows that a thief could be trampled upon by an elephant by 
way of punishment. Vide * Selections from Peshwa’s Daftar ’ 
(edited by Mr. G. S. Sardesai) vol. 43 No. 143 p. 114 ( dated 
7-9-1775 A. D. ), where out of seven dacoits of the Berad caBte 
two were ordered to be trampled to death at the feet of an 
elephant 629 and five were ordered to he simply beheaded. 
Death sentence is said by the Dandaviveka (p. 20) to be simple 
iuddha ), which is of two kinds, aoidtra when the offender is 
beheaded ( with a sword), and citra or vicitra ( when the offender 
is impaled or burnt) and it is misra (when his hands or feet or 
other limbs are cut off and then he is killed ) M °. Simple death 


637. qvi rvifg t 

« fTPI. XIV. 16. This is q. by 39 . p. 61 verse 346. 

638. (?) y ft s aarqyiy iK CT OTfqon 1 vtvrt srrwsTW 
wEtfiinr: » JRtTWtfSra n. 20, verse 1287, p. 144. 

639. In ' Paadyan Kingdom ’ by Prof. K. A. Nilkant Sastri p. 224 
the sentence for the murderer of a brahrnana is shown to have been that of 
being tied to the leg of a he-buffalo and being dragged by it. 

640. The word ‘ &iddha*vadha * is used by Mann IX. 279 and the 

words * suddha ’ and ' citra ’ occur in Kautilya IV. 11 and also in Santl 
85 , 22 rr*7 ff ftO i fwww iVsr ftfwf ft- 
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is prescribed by Manu IX. 271 for those who abet thieves by 
giving them subsistence, instruments of house-breaking or 
asylum. If a man of a low oaste had sexual intercourse with a 
woman of a higher caste {with or without her consent) or 
kidnapped a maiden he was to be sentenced to death (Manu 
VUL 366, Yaj. II. 286-288, 294). Vas. XXI. 1-5 prescribed for a 
sudra, vaisya or ksatriya guilty of adultery with a brahmana 
woman the horrible punishment of being burnt to death after being 
respectively covered with vlrana grass, with red darbhas and iara 
leaves respectively and similar punishment for a sudra paramour 
of a ksatriya or vaisya woman and for a vaisya paramour of a 
ksatriya woman. The consenting woman (adulteress) was, acc. to 
Vas. XXI. 1-3, to be shaved, to have her head anointed with clarifi¬ 
ed butter and to be paraded naked on an ass and left to die on the 
Great Journey,-while, acc. toGaut. XXIII. 14 and Manu VUL 371, 
an adulteress, vain of her charms or the wealth of her parents, 
was to be openly devoured by dogs, if her paramour was a man 
of lower caste. Sankha 641 prescribes this punishment ( of being 
devoured by dogs) for a woman’s paramour of a lower caste and 
for the erring woman death by burning. Vrddha-H&rlta VIL 192 
prescribes that in the case of a woman who is a confirmed adul¬ 
teress, or who destroys her foetus, her husband should have her 
ears, nose and lips cut off and then she should be banished and 
verses 220-221 prescribe death by being burnt with grass 
(katagni) for those guilty of incest. These severe penalties 
for adultery were very much relaxed and softened by later 
smrti writers as is shown in H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 571-573, 
A man who made a breach in the embankment of a lake 
or tank ( and thereby caused it to become dry ) may be sentenc¬ 
ed to death by drowning (Manu IX. 279 ) or a woman who 
was extremely wicked ( such as one who killed her own child 
in the womb) or who murdered a man or who destroyed the 
embankments of a tank may have a stone tied round her 
neck and be drowned, provided she be not pregnant at the time 
of the sentence (Yaj. H 278). Yaj. II. 279 ( = Matsyapurana 
227. 200) prescribes death by being gored by the horns of bulls 
( after the nose, lips, ears and hands are cut off) for a woman 
who is guilty of poisoning (the food or drink of another) or 
who is guilty of incendiarism or who kills her husband, elders 
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or her own child (provided she is not pregnant) 642 . Yaj. II. 
282 provides death by being burnt with the fire of straw for those 
who set fire to growing crops, houses, forests, village, pastures 
and threshing floors or who approach the queen. Nar. (parusya, 
verse 31) prescribes that one who strikes with a weapon the king, 
even though the latter be at fault, should be impaled and roasted 
in fire. These examples are enough to convey an idea of the 
crimes for which the sentenoe of death was provided in some of 
the ancient smrtis. Manu VIII. 272, Nar. (parusya 24), Visnu 
Dh. S. V. 24 prescribe the pouring of boiling oil in the mouth 
and ears of a sudra who through insolence tries to expound 
dharma to brfthmanas. Cutting off limbs as a punishment 
(particularly hands and feet or fingers) was common in 
the case of thieves, pickpockets and cut-purses (Manu 
IX. 276-277, Nar., parisista verse 32, Yaj. n. 274). Excision 
of the tongue was the sentence when a sudra abused a brah- 
mana or a ksatriya by falsely charging him with some 
grave sin (Ap. Dh. S. II. 10. 27. 14, Manu VIH. 270, 
Narada, parusya 22), when a sudra loudly repeated the Veda 
along with twice-born persons ( Gaut. XII. 4), when a person 
abused the king (Nar., parusya 30 ), when a person repeatedly 
proclaimed what was disliked by the king or divulged the secret 
policy of the king (Yaj. IL 302 ). Excision of the male organ 
was prescribed for a sudra who sexually approached a woman of 
the three higher varnas ( Gaut. XIL 2 ), for any one guilty of 
the rape of another’s wife (Vrddha-Harlta VII. 201 and also 
confiscation of all property ), for any one guilty of - incest or 
intercourse with mother, mother’s sister, paternal aunt, sister, 


642. The general rule was that women were not to be killed on any 
account. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 575, 593-94. Certain offences were 
exceptions. Even as to them Vas. XXI. 10 and Yaj. I. 72 suggest another 
and very mild alternative viz, abandonment (iyaga), when a woman con¬ 
ceives from intercourse with a man of lower varna or when a woman was 
guilty of killing her husband or foetns. Acc. to the Mit. on Yaj. III. 268 
the king appears to have had to undergo some expiation for ordering the 
death of a guilty woman. In the 18th century the famous judge of the 
Peshwa's court, Ramsastri Prabhune, ordered a woman guilty of a brah- 
mana's murder to undergo only the expiation of circumambulating the holy 
shrine and hill of Tryambakesvara near Nasik (‘ Selections from Peshwa's 
Daftar’, vol. 43 No. 156 pp. 121-122). Under sec, 382 of the Indian Cri. 
minal Procedure Code 'if a woman sentenced to death is found to be preg¬ 
nant, the High Court shall order the execution of the sentence to be post¬ 
poned and may, if it thinks lit, commute the sentence to transportation 
for life 
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the wife of an uncle, friend or pupil, daughter, daughter-in-law, 
teacher’s wife, a woman come for refuge, the queen, an ascetic 
woman, a wet-nurse and any chaste woman or a woman of a 
higher varna (Nar,, sfcrlpumsayoga 73-75). The nose, the ears and 
the hands were cut off in the case of an offender guilty of selling 
false gold or forbidden flesh such as that of a dog ( Yaj. H. 297 ). 
For branding, vide Gaut. XIL 44, Baud. Dh. S. 1, 10.19, Nar. 
(sahasa 10), Manu XI. 237 ( = MatBya 227.16), Visnu Dh, S. V. 3-7. 
The Dandaviveka (p. 47 ) states that branding was to be resorted 
to if the proper penance was not performed and if the offence 
was intentional. Yaj. II. 202 provides branding for a gambler 
using false dice and (II. 294) for persons of the three higher 
varnas having intercourse with a very low caste woman and 
Daksa VII. 33 prescribes it for an ascetic giving up his duties. 
The Rajatarangim mentions ( VI. 108-112 ) that king Yasaskara 
(939-948 A. D.) of Kashmir branded on a brahmanas forehead the 
mark of dog’s foot. Kesavapandita in his Dandanlti-prakarana 
(p. 6) quotes the author of the VaijayantI (Nanda-pandita) to the 
effect that the making of marks was to be effected with the juice 
of the marking nut in the case of brahmanas and with a red-hot 
iron salaka in the case of others. In England about a hundred 
years ago branding for desertion from the army was practised. 
Manu VIII. 370 prescribes the shaving of the head as a punish¬ 
ment for a woman who pollutes a. maiden, Nar. (sahasa 10) pres" 
cribes it for a brahmana who is not sentenced to death on account 
of his caste, Sankha-Likhita (q. by Apararka p. 807) for one who 
abuses officers, brahmanas and elders. Megasthenes ( Fragment 
XXVII. p, 72 ) notes 4 If one is guilty of a very heinous offence 
the king orders his hair to be croi^ped, this being a punishment 
to the last degree infamous ’. Imprisonment for life is prescrib¬ 
ed by Visnu V. 71 for striking out both eyes of a man and by 
Sukra IV. 1. 88 (for repeating an offence more than three times) 
For imprisonment with labour, vide Sukra IV. 1. 92 and 108-109. 
Flogging was prescribed 643 by Vishnu Dh. S. V. 105 for a woman. 

643. The punishment o{ whipping is allowed in England for several 
offences; vide 1 Laws of England' (ed. by Lord Hadsham, vol. IX, 
pp. 229-230 ), In India under the Prisons Act (IX of 1894 ) by section 46 
whipping is allowed for certain prison offences and under the Whipping Act 
( IV of 1909 ) whipping is awarded for certain offences such as theft, house¬ 
breaking, dacoity, rape and for juvenile offenders. In modern times maDy 
persons interested in criminology a nd penology condemn most strongly the 
steatences of death and whipping. ^ V ^ u'mnn: 1 

g crrewn • turf’d q ftfr wtt a nffarn*! 

n tRmn. q- in «r*r-pp. 531 - 533 . 
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in her monthly course touching intentionally members of the 
higher castes. It was also prescribed for offenders who were slaves 
or who were dependents and for women, minors, lunatics, old 
men, poor men and those suffering from diseases ( Kat.). The 
punishment of banishment was prescribed for brahmanas guilty 
of the gravest offences meriting death sentence (Gaut. XU 44, 
Mann IX. 241, VIII 380, Visnu Dh. 8. V. 3 and 8, Baud Dh. S. 
1.10.19, Yaj. II. 270 ), It was often associated with branding. 
Banishment is also prescribed by Yaj. I. 339 for officers taking 
bribes (and also confiscation of all wealth), for a perjured 
br&hmana witness (Yaj, II. 81), for one who embezzles the money 
of a corporation or transgresses the conventions agreed 
upon by a guild or village &c ( Yaj. II. 187, Manu VB3. 
219, Visnu Dh. S. V. 167-168), for playing with false dice 
( Yaj. II. 202 and Nar., dyutasamahvaya 6), for a brahmana 
guilty of very heinous offences 644 (Santi 14. 116). Sukra 
(IV. 1. 98-108 ) contains a long list of offenders that deserve 
to be sentenced to banishment. Confiscation of all property 
was the punishment for several offences such as the commiss¬ 
ion of the mahapatakas by persons other than brahmanas, 
provided they committed them unintentionally (Manu IX. 242), 
for perjury, for taking bribes by sabhyas (Visnu Dh. S. 
V. 179-180). Nar. (praklrnaka 10-11) provides a humane rule 
that even when the king orders the confiscation of all the 
property of an offender he should not deprive the offender 
of the tools of his trade or the tools of his craft, such as arms 
in the case of a soldier, materials of art in the case of artisans, 
ornaments of courtezans, musical instruments of musicians. 
Sankha-Likhita 645 quoted by V. R. p. 656 contain a similar 
provision. Enhanced punishment was prescribed for committ¬ 
ing an offence again. Visnu Dh. S. III. 93 holds that a king 
should never pardon or let off a man who is guilty of a second 

644. srg wnsfa wi ftw i smwi h. lie. 

645. ^r^r«rt wmsnWv fttsvftwvemft <nfa i jpsrarw- 

psjprvrutm tf'hnfi first, jjRrvvrajrrvratt* isvmt, 
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p. 656, which explains ‘nrfirwfts wfrerqgu viTvy amft?... fft- 

frf nttom ijiVmysV ’. Compare section 60 (a, b, c) of the Indian 

Civil Pro. Code for the property which is not liable to attachment and sale 

in execution of a decree. 
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offence (though a first offender may be let off with a mere 
admonition). Kaut. IV. 10 states that when a person ib a first 
offender as to theft at a holy place or as a pickpocket or house¬ 
breaking from the roof, his thumb and index finger may be cut 
off or he may be fined 54 panas, for a second offence all fingers 
may be cut or a fine of 100 panas may be levied; for a third 
offence the punishment is cutting of the right hand or a fine of 
400 panas and for the fourth death in any way the king may 
direct. Manu IX. 277, Yaj. II. 274, Visnu Dh. S. V. 136 contain 
a similar rule. Vide Ap. Dh. S. II. 10. 27.11-13 for adultery. 
If several people conspire together and kill or injure a single 
man the punishment was to be double of what a single man 
committing the same offence would receive ( Kaut. III. 19, Yaj. 
II. 221, Visnu Dh. S. V. 73). As indicative of the superstitions 
of ancient (and even modern) times punishment for witchcraft 
may be mentioned. Kaut. IV. 4 prescribes 616 the employment of 
spies to find out those who profess to use charms for securing 
illicit love and banish them and adds that persons who are engag¬ 
ed in witchcraft to injure others may be similarly dealt with. In 
the times of the Peshwas wizards 647 and raisers of ghosts appear 
to have been frequent and were severely dealt with by the peo¬ 
ple themselves by being put to death, but the State generally 
confiscated the property or cut off the alleged wizard's finger. Up 
to the beginning of the 18th century even in England wretched 
old women were frequently convicted as witches and hanged 618 

646. ir spmrSr&ur tfusraarcw a wuiq; 

jsgsrr *rm jnfay vr ur vfasgrmima i « 

%-wvr sf? i fbr frrvnw ^rr^rrat ■ 

IV. 4. 

647. Vide ‘Selections from Peshwa’s records’ vol. 43 pp, 25-26 about 
frequent witchcraft in Kolhapur territories (and a wizard of the mang caste 
being impaled ), p. 32 (for a woman who was killed as a witch by the Patils 
without Government orders) and Rao Bahadur Wad’s extracts from Peshwa’s 
Diaries vol. II. p. 7 (for confiscation of Vatan and razing to the ground the 
house of a ghost-raiser ) and vol. VIII. p. 147 (for cutting off a finger). 

648. Vide e. g. 6 State Trials p. 647 (a trial of witches held in 1665 
A. D. before Sir Matthew Hale C, B, who condemned them to death ) and 
8 State Trials p. 1017 (in 1682) and Stephens' ’History of Cr. Law of 
England ’ vol. II. p. 435 for numerous cases of trials for witchcraft between 
1653 to 1712 A. D. Vide Lea’s 'Superstition and force’ (ed. of 1878) p. 
425 as to torture of heretics for extracting confessions expressly allowed by 
Papal Bulls and pp. 506-507 for torture being allowed in sorcery and witch¬ 
craft cases in England up to the 17th century. Vide a very discerning and 
interesting paper on ‘Witchcraft in Ancient India ’ by Dr, Winternitz in 
Indian Antiquary, vol. 28 pp. 71-83, 
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Manu IX. 290 ( = Matsya 227. 183 ) prescribes the very mild 
punishment of the fine of 200 panas for all incantations intended 
to destroy life, for magic rites and various kinds of raising 
ghosts and goblins. Medhatithi and Kulluka say that if the 
magic rites are successful the punishment would be that for 
murder. Br, (S. B, E. vol. 33 p. 361 verse 16 ) provides banish¬ 
ment for those who practise incantations with roots. 

Kaut. in II. 5 prescribes 649 that a jail should be constructed 
in the capital provided with separate accommodation for men 
and women kept apart and well guarded at the entrances. He 
further provides 650 that among the duties of the nagaraka is to 
let out of the jail on the day of the festival of the birth con¬ 
stellation of the king and on the full moon day (of every 
month) such persons as are young, very old, suffering from 
diseases and helpless, or those who are charitably disposed may 
pay the fines or others bind themselves by an agreement to pay 
in cash the fines for the offences for which the prisoners are jailed 
(and then the prisoners may be released). The persons jailed 
may be set free on their working every day or once in five 
days or by undergoing corporal punishment (whipping &c.), 
paying fines in cash. Prisoners may be released from jail 
(as a favour) on the conquest of fresh territory or on 
the coronation of the Crown Prince or on the birth of a son 
to the king. In the Delhi Topra Pillar Edict No. IV ( Corpus 
1.1 vol. I. p. 123 and E. I. vol. II. pp. 253-54 ) Emperor Asoka 
promulgates that he gives three days' respite to prisoners on 
whom judgment has been passed and who have been condemned 
to death and in the 5th Pillar Edict of Delhi Topra ( Corpus 1.1. 
vol. I. p. 126-128 and E. I. vol. II. pp. 258-259 ) he says that 
he let off prisoners 25 times in 26 years ( which is in conformity 
with Kautilya’s dictum cited above). In the first separate 
Edicts at Dhauli Asoka addresses his officers of justice in the 
capital ( Nagarcwyavahankah) tnat they should so act that even a 
single person should not unnecessarily suffer imprisonment or 
pain. In spite of this if we are to believe Yuan Chwang, A6oka 
in his early career was most cruel' and had constructed a jail 


649. H «rws wnfrs i mtiew ii. 5. 
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that was called Hell-prison of Asoka (vide Watters, vol. II. 
pp. 88-90 ). Manu IX. 288 requires that all jails should he so 
built as to abut on the royal road where the offenders suffering 
pain and in bad condition would be seen by all (in order to 
deter others from committing offenceB). The Silappadikaram, 
one of the earliest works in Tamil, mentions the release of 
prisoners on the king's birthday and at the founding of a 
temple (pp. 38-39 of Mr. Dikshitar’s translation). Kalidasa 
in the Malavikagnimitra 651 {Act IV) makes the Vidusaka 
report to the king, 'the astrologers think that, as the constellation 
on which Your Majesty was born is in evil aspect now, let all 
prisoners be released Kalidasa (in Raghu 17.19 ) alludes to 
the release of prisoners and the commutation of death sentences 
at the time of the coronation of king Atithi. The Brhat-Samhita 
(47-81) states that when the king takes the Pusyasnuna 
( ceremonial bath on the day on which the moon is in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Pusya constellation in the month of Pausa or 
every month ) he may order release except as to those prisoners 
who were convicted for offences connected with his own person 
or with the harem. 652 In the Mrcchakatika (Act X) also various 
occasions for the release of prisoners are mentioned by the 
executioner. The Harsacarita 653 ( 11. 2nd para) refers to the 
usage of releasing prisoners at. the time of a coronation and 
on the birth of Harsa (IV. ). The prisoners are described 
in the latter passage as having long beards and as darkened 
by the accumulation of diet on their bodies. 

Manu IX. 243 enjoins upon the king not to appropriate to 
himself the property of a man guilty of the mahapatakas (by 
way of fine or confiscation) and warns that if lie takes it out 
of greed he is tainted by the guilt of the offender. Manu (IX. 
244-45 ) recommends that such fine may be cast into water as 
an offering to Varuna (the Lord of waters) who wields sceptre 
even over kings or may be bestowed on learned and virtuous 
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brShmanas, that are lords of the whole world. Menu (IX. 
246-247 ) further states that in the country where the king 
avoids taking the property of very wicked sinners men become 
long-lived, crops spring up, there is no infant mortality &c. 

V 

Generally no one was allowed to take the law into his own 
hands except as to recovery of debts ( which will be discussed 
below). But Nar. (parusya 654 11-14 ) contains the following 
remarkable passage : ‘ If a ivapaka. a meda , a canfala, one devoid 
of a limb, one gaining livelihood by killing animals, an 
elephant driver, vratya (i. e. deprived of caste for non¬ 
performance of upamyana), a slave, one who disregards his 
elders or spiritual teacher—if these should transgress the limits 
they must observe towards their superiors, they should be punish¬ 
ed then and there by the person offended and the person so doing 
is not regarded as committing an offence (equal to theft). Should 
any such low person insult another (who is his superior) that 
man himself shall punish him and the king has nothing to do 
with the punishment. These people are like the refuse ( dregs ) 
of humanity and their property also is impure. The king is 
entitled to inflict bodily punishment ( whipping), but he should 
not inflict fines on them \ The Mit. on Yaj. II. 270 quotes a text 
of Vrddha-Manu of similar import and explains that the words 
the king should avoid taking fines ’ refer to cases of grave 
offences 655 . 

Something must he said about the law of Limitation. In 
the smrtis and digests rules of Limitation play very little part 
for several reasons. As on spiritual grounds, which will be set 
out under the title of rnadana, not only the debtor, but also his 
sons, grandsons and great-grandsons were liable to pay a debt 
( Mit. on Yaj. II. 50 ), there was no scope at all for prescribing any 
period of limitation so far as recovery of debts was concerned- 
Unpaid purchase money was treated as a debt. In other matters 
also the smrtis and dharmasSstras, under the influence of 
religious and other-worldly considerations always lean against 

i cffeftnmvqritf JpTT^nrffa^ ^ h 
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For WBI, ihf, and jjtv vide H, of Dh. voi. II pp. 97, 92, 81, 378 
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allowing mere lapse of time to prevent & man from asserting 
his just rights. But rarely there were writers who were more 
secular and laid down periods of limitation. For example, 
Kaundinya 656 (quoted in V, MStraki p. 341) holds that a debt 
not claimed for ten years cannot be recovered except when the 
creditor was a minor or very old or was a woman or was suffer¬ 
ing from disease or there was confusion due to invasion or (the 
creditor or debtor ) had left the country. Some important rules 
on the law of Limitation are set out here in one place: 

1. Mann VIII. 148, Y&j. II. 24, Gaut. XII. 35, Vas. 16.17, 
Nar. IV. 79 and others state that enjoyment of 
immovable property in the presence of the real owner 
without protest from him causes loss of ownership 
and ten years’ enjoyment of movables under similar 
circumstances leads to the same result. There are 
various views on the subject which have already been 
indicated above ( on pp. 322-325 ). 

2. An exception to the above rule is stated to be that no 
limitation applies to pledges, boundaries, deposits, and 
to the property of minors, idiots, the State, women 
and brahmanas learned in the Vedas. Vide Gaut. XII. 
35-36, Vas. 16.18, Mann Vlll. 149, Yaj. II. 25, Nar, 
IV. 81, Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 312 verse 21). 

3. As the rules about deposit are extended by Nar. 
( upanidhi verse 14) to article borrowed or given to 
artisans for being worked, and to anvahita, nyasa and 
pratim/asa , in the case of thene also there would be 
ordinarily no bar of limitation. Vide Manu VJ1I» 
145-146, Yaj. H. 58, Visnu Dh. S. VI. 7-8. Here also 
there are dicta to the contrary. Marlci (q. in Sm. C. II. 
p 69 quoted above on p. 326) says that cows, beasts of 
burden, ornaments and the like borrowed in a friend¬ 
ly way would have to be returned ( at the latest) in 
four or five years, otherwise they are lost. Acc. to 
Vyasa 657 this rule would not apply to what is lent to 


656. vrav?* vn«srvirr*wa- 
ftmjs i qpVurv quoted ia nr. *n. p. 341 ; compare the very similar words of 

(in. 16) ‘ ww y aw p ogfrws ffvnrcv wnj* rrsfsr- 

Is 5 f)j5b*v a misreading for in the nntwifsijftr ?. 

657. viwnjifm wwfwi--» ggffruW Wffr w 

*VIW in II. p. 69. 
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/friends, relatives, brahmanas and the servants of the 
king on their request. 

4. It appears that a period of twenty years was prescrib¬ 
ed for avoiding a document on the ground of patent 
defects by one who had seen it and was affected by 
it. Vida Kat. 298-300. Similarly when a thing is 
enjoyed for twenty years on the basis of a writing in 
the presence of an opponent able (to challege the 
enjoyment and the writing) then the writing becomes 
unassailable ( even if the witnesses are all dead or 
there is no other document for comparison). Vide 
Kat. ( 299 ) 658 . 

5. A deed settling a boundary dispute becomes unas¬ 
sailable after twenty years. Vide Kat. ( 301 ), 659 

6. No suit can lie on a document executed beyond thirty 
years, which has never been seen by any body nor 
read out (by the creditor to any body ) even though 
the attesting witnesses may be living. Vide Br. 
( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 308 verse 29 )* 0 . 

In the preceding pages we have passed in review the law 
of judicial procedure, evidence and limitation. A careful 
perusal will convince any unbiassed reader that the Dharma- 
sastras evolved during the course of centuries an indigenous 
system of judicial procedure of a high order. Narada, Brhas- 
pati and Katyayana represent the high water mark of ancient 
Indian adjective law. These writers flourished before 600 a. d. 
and the first two of them are probably older by several centu¬ 
ries than that date. They present an orderly system providing 
for the appointment and duties of judges, proper pleadings, the 
law of evidence and limitation, decrees and their execution, 
crimes and punishments. This system compares most favour¬ 
ably with any system of judicial procedure prevalent anywhere 
in the West up to the 18th century A. D. 

658. I V qi• eat fofrSrtqtfa font <rq 

fort win«m) q. by «q, m. p-340. <m- m. p. 136; ^ 
wJtraiawl k* kwv* gsqfr i wVifo vnww* qrtvfamq; n qrrwT. 299 
q. by isrst. on tj*. II. 24, ammqj p. 690, nr. ITT. p. 340. 

^659. TfnrnWq tfhntr* tktftqk i ftun: 

Rqjtki ii qrrm. 30i q. by fan. on qr H. 24, amiit p. 691, <rn. itt. 
MI. p. 136. 

660. fart fijTWJTmntJTisiwrfof qr i q 
fo WTTWJ * JT- q. by *Twk p. 692, <4 nr. p. 340. 
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CONTRACTS 

There are only three titles of law, viz. recovery of debts, 
the relation of husband and wife ( stripufiisayoya) and partition 
of wealth ( dayabhaga) that are of importance to modern Hindus, 
since to a very large extent they are even now governed in 
these matters by the ancient Hindu Law as interpreted by the 
commentators. These three topics therefore have to be described 
in detail while other titles will not and cannot be allowed to 
occupy much space. In almost all smrtis and digests of Hindu 
Law rnaddm (recovery of debts) is treated of first. Therefore 
here also that subject will be taken up first. A good deal of 
the matter falling under the title of the relation of husband 
and wife has already been dealt with in the 2nd volume of the 
History of Dharmasastra pp. 427-636. The topic; of dayabhaya 
will be dealt with last of all, the other topics being taken up 
in the same order as in Manu. Many of the vyavahdrapadas 
are concerned with the law of contracts in various aspects, viz. 
the contract of debt, of pledge or mortgage, of bailments, of 
sale, of partnership, of hire and service. 

Our writers do not set out with an analysis of the con¬ 
ception of contract in general. They had before them the 
ancient 18 titles of law, many of which related to various kinds 
of contracts and therefore they take up one title after another, 
in the order contained in Manu or in Narada ( as the Sm. C. II. 
p. 206 expressly says). But it is not to he supposed that they 
did not evolve certain general principles about contracts. They 
do say a good deal about the competence of persons to enter 
into contracts, about fraud vitiating all contracts, about 
damages for breach of contract &c. Sira ilarly the dharma- 
sastras do not lay down a general Code of rules applicable to 
all transfers of immovable property, nor do they treat of 
transfers by way of sale, mortgage or gift in separate sections. 
What they have to say on these transfers is tacked on to some 
vyavaharapada e. g. they speak about sales and exchanges of 
land under asvami-vikraya and slmavivada, about gifts under 
dattapradanika and about mortgages under rnadana. As this 
work has to represent what the ancient law was like the same 
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arrangement has been followed here. Similarly the law of 
crimes is not to be found in one place. It is scattered under 
different titles of law such as vSkp&ru?ya, dandaparusya, sahaaa, 
strlsahgrahana and steya; nor is there a complete analysis of 
intention or motive or of the right of private defence, although 
all these subjects are briefly dealt with in the srartis in different 
places. 

A great deal has been said by ancient writers about wbat. 
persons are competent to enter into transactions (vyavahara) 
The ArthasSstra (in III. 1 ) ttl has a lengthy disquisition on it* 
Briefly, it holds that dependent persons, minors, extremely old 
people, those charged with grave sins, sanmjasins , persons who 
are devoid of a limb and those who are addicted to vices (like 
drinking and whoring) are incompetent and agreements made 
with such people are invalid. Among dependent people Kautilya 
mentions a son when the father is alive (and manages the affairs), 
a father when he has a son (who manages the family affairs), a 
brother who has left the family, a younger brother whose share 
has not been separated, a woman whose husband or son is alive, 
a slave or a hired servant. He states that these may enter into 
binding agreements if those on whom they are dependent 
authorize them to do so. He further says that contracts made 
by persons that are at the time of making them intoxicated 
or are under the influence of wrath or are distressed or 
are of unsound mind or under duress (imprisoned or confined ) 
are invalid. Ysj. (IL 31-32) concisely puts down the same 
propositions by saying that all transactions brought about by 
force or fraud should be declared (by the king) to be un¬ 
enforceable, so also those entered into by women or the other 
persons specified above or entered into at night, or in the 
interior of the house or outside the town or village (in a forest 
&c.) or with one’s enemy or by persons unconnected with or 
unauthorized by the persons who are to be bound by them. 642 
Manu (VIII165 and 168) also declares that all transactions 
(such as sale, mortgage, gift) brought about by force or fraud are 


J 561 - wnwnfow rnti, ftwi gtrear, fawpww vm, mft- 

iiTtKTHWtjuT, nffamt jwvrw fwwT, ijwrftfKinKif*, MTOrmfewTOm- 

*r ipwi nrwrm *t (SnAgs 1 sttfsina III. 1, 

662. It should be noted that the rules of Kaut. and Yaj. are in 
remarkable agreement with aaction* U to 19 of the Indian Contract Act 
(IX of 1872 ). 
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null and void, NSr. IV. 26-42 treat this subject 663 exhaus¬ 
tively. Some of Narada’s dicta are interesting. He Bays: * in 
this world three are independent viz. the king, the Vedic teacher 
and the head of the house in his own house (32). Wives, sonB 
and slaves are not independent; the head of the house haB 
independent power as to what belongs to him by inheritance (34). ’ 
Kat. (497) also prescribes that one should not give a loan to 
women, minors or slaves. When the texts say that women are 
incompetent to make contracts, what is meant is that they 
cannot make contracts binding on their husbands or family or 
against tne family property. Women are not inherently in¬ 
competent to deal with their own separate property except that 
the husband has some control (these matters will be discussed 
at length later on under strldhana). Another proposition laid 
down by Yaj II 23, Nar. IV. 97, Kat. (517) and others 664 is that 
in all transactions relating to a debt or any other title of law 
the last act is the deciding factor; but in the cases of gift, 
pledge or purchase each prior transaction (of gift &c.) is of 
superior efficacy to the succeeding one. 665 

After the establishment of British rule in India during about 
150 years numerous publications dealing with Hindu customs 
and usages and the Hindu law of debts, contracts, adoption, 
family rights, partition and inheritance have been published. It 
is impossible to give an exhaustive list of these nor is it neces¬ 
sary to do so. Most of them have now only an academic or 
historic interest. But a few of them must be mentioned for 
their worth, for purposes of study and for a knowledge of the. 
modern Hindu Law as administered by the British Indian courts 
They are : Bannerjea’s ‘ Hindu L-aw of Marriage and stridhan ’ 


663. Tht Vyavaharamatrki p. 288 quotes five verses as from Kaundinya 
which are almost the same as Narada IV. 29, 30, 39, 34, 40 respectively. 
The learned editor does not notice this. 

664. xtsTg vBVfgwri ftrvt i yst gvf vrfrvwr ■ 

srrxg iv. 97 ; ffv>v*a yvrwnr vft<r 3 >?i t irvh vim ^x* 

II 'snvt- 517 q. by II. p. 144, ft. K- p. 35, W- ft- P- 237. 

665. For example, if A establishes that he lent a sum to B but if the 
latter establishes that he repaid the amount, this later fact of repayment is 
decisive of the dispute if A files a suit for recovery of the money. If A 
mortgages a field to B for a loan and then mortgages the same field to C, 
the mortgage of B, being prior, is superior to that made in favour of C The 
same principle is. laid down in section 48 of the Transfer of Property Act 
(IV. of 1,882), 
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(5thed. of 1923 ); Colebrooke’s Digest of Hindu Law, which 
is a translation of Jagannatha’s Vivadabhang&rnava (3rd ed.of 
1864, Madras); the several volumes of the Bombay Gazetteer 
and the Gazetteers of the other provinces and the Imperial 
Gazetteer of India; A. Ghosh’s ‘ Law of endowments ’ ( 2nd ed., 
1938); Dr. Jolly’s Tagore Law Lectures on Partition, Inheri¬ 
tance and Adoption and Recht und Sitte translated by Prof* 
Batakrishna Ghosh ( 1928 )); Mayne’s Hindu Law (10th ed. of 
1938); Mulla’s Hindu Law (9th ed. of 1.940); K.L. Sarkar’s ‘Mimansa 
rules of interpretation’; G.C, Sarkar’s Hindu Law and Hindu Law 
of Adoption (2nd ed. 1916); Rajkumar Sarvadhikari’s ‘ Principles 
of the Hindu Law of Inheritance ’ (2nd ed. 1922 ), Dr. P. N 
Sen's * General Principles of Hindu Jurisprudence ’ (1918 ); 
Steele’s Law and custom of Hindu castes’ in the Deccan 
(London, 1868 ); Stoke’e Hindu Law Texts ( a work constantly 
quoted by the Courts and the Privy Council) containing English 
translations of the Mitaksara, the Dayabhaga, the VyavahSra- 
mayukha, the Dattakamlmamsa, the Dattakacandrika, the 
Dayakramasangraha; West and Biihler’s Digest of Hindu Law. 

The idea of the liability to pay off one’s debts was developed 
in India in the most ancient times. In Rg. VIII. 47. 17 666 
the poet exclaims * Let us drive away the evil effects of bad 
dreams as we pay off debts ’. In Rg. X. 34.10 (the gambler’s 
lament) it is stated that the gambler, because be owes a 
( gambling ) debt, is afraid and approaches the houses of others 
at night, desiring wealth \ 667 This indicates that a debtor was 
afraid of being detained by his creditor in those days. Rg. 
VII I 66. 10 indicates that money-lenders made a stipulation to 
receive double of what they lent, ‘ Indra strikes by his power 
all panis who make representations of taking double’. 668 The 
Ait. Br. 33. 1 ( rriam-asmin san-nayati l 66 ’ employs the very verb 
* san-vayati ’ which occurs in Rg. VIH. 47. 17. The Atharvaveda 
VI. 117. 3 and Tai. Br. III. 7. 9. 8 contain the same verse about 
a man being free from the obligations of this world, the next 

606. wr srafr vwr vu < trvt wvmwS w wvi- 

v v i^nr.« w- vni. 47.17. 

667. sffwrvt i *r- X. 34. 10 . 

668. wrfp m nrwi «ro?T*tR» « m- vin. 66 .10 

The word fowl? is very like a prakrit word. 

669. wnremt I wt*rorfW*rcFc»m wttrfi wnurTor 

WI mart Vi WVT W*rwf?<Vl5r l S. #. VI 3. 10. 3 ; tRem- 

tfrmf srt m nwpuf i Dm sercv wnre* if- m: 33. l. 
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world (of pitrs) and the third world (the world of gods). 470 
The Tai. S. (III. 3. 8. 1-2) uses the very word ‘ kuslda \ which 
occurs 671 in the Dharraasutras and smrtis (for money-lending) 
when it says, * O Agni I whatever debt has not been paid back 
by me, the tribute that I owe to Yama, here do I make return 
of it; may I be freed from that debt I \ The Sat. Br. XIII. 4. 3.11 
associates kusidin with black magic in the Pariplava. The Nirukta 
( (VI. 32 ) while commenting on Rg. Ill 53.14 explains the word 
Pramaganda' occurring therein as ‘ one who is born of a family 
that is extremely usurious \ 672 Panini employs the technical 
word ‘ uttamarna ’ ( creditor) in his sutra * dharer-uttamarpah ’ 
(I. 4. 35 ), he speaks of ‘ adhamarnya ’ (the position of a 
debtor) in II. 3. 70 and the word ‘ pratibhu' occurs in 
Panini II. 3. 39, the word ‘ vrddhi' (interest) in V. 1. 47. 
Panini (IV. 4.31) derives the words ‘ kustdika ’ and ‘ kusidikin.’ It 
is noteworthy that Panini does not derive or mention the word 
vardhusika, which is employed by even Ap. Dh. S. and Baud. 
Dh. S. and which is derived by Katyayana (the grammarian ) 
in Vartika 3 on Panini IV. 4. 30, in which Panini refers to such 
words as ‘dvaigunika’ or ‘traigunika’which were applied to people 
that carried on the condemned methods of money-lending viz. 
extorting twofold or threefold of the money lent (the sutra 
is ‘ prayacchati garhyam ’). Brahmanaspati is spoken of as ‘ one 
who recovers a debt ( rncim-adadiii) in Rg. II. 24.13 and the Adityas 
as those * who, themselves being the observers of rta (the 
universal Law of Right), collect 673 debts’ (Rg. II. 27. 4). In Rg. 
VIII. 32, 16 it is said that those priests who extract ( and offer ) 
Soma juice do not indeed owe a debt (to the gods). Divodasa 
is said in Rg. VI, 61. 1 to have been the gift of Sarasvati to 
Vadhyrasva as a son to pay off debts ( rmcyutcmi) 67 h These 
passages certainly establish that in the remote ages of the 


670. a^Jii *vra • v sprvmr 

ftgvnw: wiWfir wr tf'.ve » t). mr- III. 7. 9. 8, annfisf VI. 117. 3 

(with very slight variations). 

671 . «tv vw vs*v «rra*i unft i 

arjufr wvrfSrii t. *t. in. 3 . 8. 1-2; wu^S^vi. 117. 1 closely 

agrees. 

672. nryafr mtWTizrvnlfn irqvnf smrwr 

1 Pwf vi. 32. 

673. ^iunuvr wntwr 1 y. 11 . 27 . 4. 

674. w*sror 1 *r. V I. 61. 1 . 
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Bgveda it was a firm belief that men were under obligations to 
gods and pitrs, which could be fulfilled only by worship 
(yaj&'a ) and by the birth of a son. These passages contain the 
germ of the doctrine of the three religious and spiritual debts 
that a man owed to gods, Manes ( pitrs ) and sages, which he paid 
off by sacrifices, by the birth of a son and by vedic study ( vide 
Tai. S. VI 3.10.5, Sat. Br. I 7. 2.11 and Ait. Br. 33. 1 quoted in 
H, of Dlx vol. IX. pp.270, 560 notes 621 and 1302 and above n. 669). 
Gradually further universal obligations came to be added to 
this theory of spiritual debts. The Adiparva (120.17-20 ) holds 
that men owe four debts, viz the three vedic ones and the fourth 
to humanity in general ( which is paid back by goodness to all) 
and Anusasana 37. 17 raises them to five (adding brahmanas 
and guests to the well-known three ) 6?s . It appears to me that 
this theory of spiritual debts being already in the air, the same 
sanctity came gradually to be transferred to one’s promises to 
repay monetary debts and carry out other secular engagements. 
The word rna had been applied both to spiritual and secular 
debts. It is on account of this that the son was not only desir¬ 
ed for repaying the spiritual debt owed to one’s ancestors, but 
he was also expected to free his father (if the father could not 
himself repay the monetary debt) from the liability he incurred 
to his creditor. Nfir. IV. 5-9 puts this clearly and most 
emphatically: “ fathers desire to have sons for their own benefit 
thinking in their heart ‘ he will release me from liability to 
creditors and debtors ’ ( or probably 1 from high or low debts ’ 
i. e. spiritual and earthly debts ). Three deceased ( ancestors ) 
must be honoured (by a man) and he must subsist on three 
(descendants) that come after him. These (the first three) 
series of ancestors rely (for repayment) of their twofold debts 
{ spiritual and secular) on the fourth in descent. If a man 
fails to pay on demand a debt or promised gift, that sum (by 
the addition of interest) goes on growing till it amounts to a 
hundred crores and when a hundred crores are reached he is 
born again and again in the house of his creditor as a slave 
in order to repay the debt (by his labour). If an ascetic or a 
brfihmana perpetually keeping the sacred fire (agnihotrin ) dies 


675 RTWTt gis I Hfew. 11 

— utrrg ifrmfk en n snvw w i Q*ru i wr|: *rm- 
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without discharging his debts, the whole merit due to hist 
austerities and the perpetual tending of fire belongs to his 
creditors”. 676 K&t. (551, 591) expresses the same idea but 
adds that a debtor who has not repaid money borrowed may be 
born as a slave, a servant, a woman or a beast in the house of 
his creditor. It was this belief that led to the doctrine of the 
pious obligation of the son to pay off his father’s debts even if 
he received no property from the father . 677 

Narada IV. 98 defines * Icusida ' in a rather obscure verse 
as ‘ the receiving of money paid in consequence of the original 
( amount advanced) and the profit ( agreed to be paid ) thereon 
and those are called kusidin who maintain themselves by this 
occupation ’. Brhaspati ( S. B. E. 33 p. 320 verse 2 ) derives 4 ® 
kusida as ‘ that is called kuslda, which is taken fourfold 
or ( even ) eightfold without any qualm ( by a person ) from 
a wretched man who is sinking ( or distressed ) Nar. IV. 110 
defines vardhusa as the interest (in kind) on grain, 6 ' 8 " but 
Ap. Dh. S. I. 6. 18. 22 and Baud. Dh. S. employ the word 
‘ vardhusika ’ and Ap. Dh. S. I. 9. 27. 10 has a verse in which the 
word vrddhi occurs. Vas. (II. 41-42 = Baud. Dh. S. 1.5.93-94) quotes 


676. «£3rmvTW*nai?ri mraiWrsprbiret i 

gwfc n tmtfV =urar?re> w iavif i "U cr^m’rt 

UHU ll TV. 6 and 9 ; f^ort i T%«f4ng n«na- 

ivtrc; ii ^njpTTT^wr^tv ^ V: i n 

<rgqf w « asuvr 551, 591, quoted by Sm. C. pp 163 and 161, Vti. 
rn HI. pp. 261 and 263, «r. si- p. 277. Dr. Jolly’s translation of Nar. IV. 6 
(S. B. E. 33, p 43) ‘three must be reverenced before the rest ’ does not 
seem to be correct. What Nar. means is that a man has to offer worship in 
^raddha to three ancestors while he himself depends upon ( upajivyastrayak) 
his three descendants for the pinda (they offer). Upajivya does not mean 
* to be reverenced ’ but 1 to be subsisted on The Sm. C. II. p. 161 notes 
that the verse * tapasvi &c. ’ (Nar. IV. 9) occurs in a Purina, 

677. wnWTHf*rifl^ f| qis r agmib wef i jink frn ffw: 
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two verses: * a vardhusika (usurer) is one who taking cheap 
grain lends it on condition of receiving a quantity of grain of 
high price and is condemned among the brahmavodins ( students 
of the veda ). Brahmana murder and usury were weighed in a 
balance; the murderer of a brahmana rose to the top while the 
asurer trembled Here usury of the type of the one described 
In Vas. II. 41 (and not all lending of money at interest)is 
condemned as a great sin. Gaut. XU. 26, Vas. 11. 50, Jvaut. 111. 11, 
Manu VHL 140-141 and others declare it righteous ( dharmya) 
moneylending when an 80th part is stipulated as the interest 
per month. 679 

Megasthenes (fragment XXVII B p.72) states: ‘ The Indians 
neither put out money at usury nor know how to borrow; ’ but 
he is under some misapprehension, foT he again says (p. 73) 
* one who is unable to recover a loan or deposit has no remedy 
at law. All tiie creditor can do is to blame himself for 
trusting a rogue 

Nar. IV. 1. states that the principal topics under the title 
of rnddana are seven : what debts must be paid and what not; 
by whom, whore arid in what manner (they are to he paid ); 
and the rules about advancing the loan and receiving it back. 
The first five of these relate to the debtor and the last two to 
the creditor. Brhaspati ( 8. B. E. 33 p. 320 v. 4 ) says that 
interest ( nrddhi ) is described to be of lour kinds by some, of 
five kinds by others and of six kinds by still others. Nar. (IV. 
102-104) names four kinds and defines them, viz. karita 
(interest that is stipulated by the debtor himself), kalika 
( interest accruing and payable every month ), kdyikd (interest 
of a pana or quarter pmpi to be paid every day without the 
principal being liable to be reduced, whatever interest may 
have been recovered), aikravrddhi (interest on interest called 
compound interest). Manu VIII. 153 mentions these four and 
commentators thereon give varying interpretations. Brhaspati 
(8. B. E. 33 p. 321 verse 6 ) and Vyasa ( q. by 8m. C. 11, p. 154 ) 
define kuyikct as interest received from the body i. e. milk 
received from a cow pledged or the work put in by a slave or 
by a bull pledged. Bi\ (S. B, E, vol, 33 p. 321 verses 7-8) 


679. mn%;. *uwv i nt. xix. 26 ; w<rMpnm 
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adds two more varieties viz. iikh3vrddhi m (hair-like intaraat 
i. e, interest payable every day and so growing every day, just 
as the top-knot on one’s head grows every day ) and bhogaldbhp 
(profit by enjoyment i. e. making use of a house or taking the 
produce of a field in lieu of interest in the case of a mortgage). 
Gaut. ( XII. 31-32 ) mentions the six, hut instead of bhogalfibha 
he uses the word ‘ adhibhoga which is defined by Kat. ( 501) as 
a transaction in which the complete enjoyment of the thing 
pledged or mortgaged is to be the interest. Kat. (498-500) 
defines karita, sikhavrddhi and bhogalabha. 

Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 319 versa i) states 681 that the creditor 
should always advance a loan after taking an adequate pledge 
or a deposit (with a mutual friend) or a reliable surety and 
after committing the transaction to writing or making the loan 
in the presence of witnesses. The interest may be either stipu¬ 
lated ( krta) at the time of the loan or not stipulated (akrta), 
as indicated in Visnu VI. 4. Yaj. II. 38 and Visnu Dh. S. VI. 3 
state the general rule that debtors of all castes may pay to 
creditors of all castes the interest settled by mutual agreement 
and the rate of interest stipulated may be with reference to an 

680. s'rsi wffiiam * TTtmtvim mn> 

ifT-ti fhvrua « £?. q. by II. p, 154, nr p- 27.4 (reads vfiiur*5l:), 
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wgr 11 fir- q- by n. 135 , to- wr hi. p. 220 ; ■ 

TvbrffWW: i» fjjifrv = II. p. 135. The words udhi and bandha are treated 
as synonyms by the Amarakosa and by Br. (S. 11. E. vol. 33 p. 323 verse 17 ) 
himself. The difference made by some between the two is this: ad hi is a 
pledge or mortgage of a chattel or immovable property to the creditor 
himself (with possession or without), while bandha consists in placing in the 
hands of a mutual friend a thing belonging to the debtor in order to inspire 
confidence (in the creditor). 1 Rar%ii v-tryragivtsjnrff niTf. i rwo) f muffW 
«f-Vt ftmmrw: V&h « fUT I ’ q. by sv. 3. p. 224. The «y. *r. (p. 166) 
defines bandha as an undertaking by the debtor that he would not alienate by 
sale, gift or mortgage the house, land or other property of his until the debt 
due to the creditor is paid off. This is clearly an hypothecation without 
possession; vrswi ssif w n sfrwif mvg v m rewrc* 

Aitt Rv»tfr »*W: i f^stvt vs« i rrfvyR (nw. m»)- 
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■article pledged or with reference to a surety given or With 
•reference to a debt totally unsecured. Though this was the 
general rule, Manu VUL 153 and Br. condemn taking even 
■agreed interest if it exceeds the rateB (to be specified below) 682 
Allowed by the smrtis or taking the agreed heavy interest for 
more than a year or taking compound interest or more than 
double the principal or the capitalization of interest. The 
Smrtis lay down various rates of interest from different 
points of view. Gaut. XU. 26, Yaj. IL 37, Baud. Dh. S. I. 5. 
90-91, Manu VIII, 140 ( =Nfir. IV. 99), Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 
p, 320 v. 3), Vrddha-HSrlta VII. 235 and others state the rule first 
down by Vasistha that it is just and proper to take every 
month ^th part of the principal lent, so that the principal is 
doubled in six years and eight months, 683 and Vrddha-Harlta adds 


682. jfiifl vjlrsorrfvl ^snr i jjj* w whpi v» ««n g , iy4 

frur Irish** • quoted by ii. fk. p. 6 which says 

Tsrwr vywrrwi- 

gPTi- Vide p. 445 of ijg. *. This verse occurs in ft. x. p. 14 which says that 
such actions are condemned, but if a Shylock insists on his agreement he 
pan and does recover compound interest and so on: ‘ Stmfiv 

W B *ri«rri§«B SW WW* <PI &B3WT ». This shows 

that the ancient sages were quite alive to the hardships of debtors and the 
evils of usurious interest. They condemned usury as a greater sin than 
even the murder of a learned brahmana. Vide Baud. Dh. S. I. 5. 93 and 
Vas. II. 40-42 quoted above on pp. 417-418. 

683. fftriit: qwwrfNft WWH I XII. 26 ; u*fTPTfg 

fSsiwr Te uwT * sivh i II. 50 ; ym^gtraihB i va- 

JTPT4?r I v). w. % I. 5. 90-91 ; gyivTuafiVsTtut mff sreuurr 1%: i q# 

wTsssh iqqi usiwjvh i gifftr q. by 

*pr- X- P 347, which explains : gxmf&g HfresroWT: qot 4irf%° n w ggVH •• 
Should we not read q4 in the quotation from Harita? Gaut. 

and Vas. provide that five masas were the interest on 20 panas per month 
jind if we are to suppose that they accepted the rule that 1/80 of the prin¬ 
cipal sum was the proper rate of interest (as ascribed to Vasistha by Mann 
VIII. 140, N£r. IV. 99 and others), then the pana, acc. to those two, must 
Un equal to 20 masas (i. e. 100 raktikas)-, while acc. to Baud, the pana 
%iduld be equal to 16 masas, When Harita says that 8 panas are the monthly 
Interest on 25 puranas (which were silver coins and each ol which weighed 
32 raktikas) and that in 4 years and 2 months the interest on 25 puranas at 
18 panas per mouth came to be as much as the principal, it follows that a 
taktika of silver was 40 times as valuable as a raltika of copper (8 x 80 x 50 
•—32000 divided by 800). But this does not agree with what Sukra states 
•fnote 162 above). Probably the relative values of gold, silver and copper 
varied from age to age, according to the supply of some or all of these metals 
from foreign countries. 
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that double the interest stated above may be taken when there 
is nothing pledged to secure the debt. Yfij. and Vyasa provide 
that this rate is the proper one when some thing is pledged or 
mortgaged by way of security. YfLj. II. 37, Manu VIII. 148 
( “Nar. IV. 100), Visnu Dh, S. VI. 2 provide an option that two, 
three, four or five per cent per month may be charged as inte¬ 
rest in the order of the vanfas m ( i. e. 2 per cent per month for 
abr&hmana debtor and so on). Y&j. II. 37 allows these rates 
only if there is nothing pledged by way of security. Vyasa 485 
(in Par. M, HL p. 221) provided that the monthly rate of inte¬ 
rest was sgtli of the principal lent when a pledge or mortgage 
was given as against the loan, jfoth when only a surety was 
offered and two per cent per month when money was lent on 
personal security. The Anuaasanaparva 117.20 condemns to 
Hell those who take exorbitant interest. Kaut. prescribed 
(as stated in n. 688) fines for taking heavier interest than that 
allowed by him. Kat. ( 498) provides that if a debtor himself 
stipulates a higher rate of interest than iB allowed by the sfistra 
in times of difficulty (in order to induce the creditor to part 
with his money ) that stipulated interest must be paid but a 
rate of interest imposed by the creditor otherwise (by force &c.) 
should not be enforced by the Court. 686 It is probable that 
these rates are specified hecause of the economic conditions of 
those times which proved too much even for the ancient sages 
or different mercantile usages about interest prevailed in 
different countries at different times, as expressly stated by 
Nar. IV. 105-106 that 687 these high rates (including eight per 
cent per month) had to be paid according to the law merchant 
in different countries. Manu VIII. 141 ( —-Nar. IV. 100 ) holds 
that to take two per cent per month (on unsecured debts) is not 
improper. In medieval times also the rate of interest was 
rather high e. g. interest at 25 per cent is said to have been 

684. on VT- II- 39 quotes a sutra of Br. for raising tbe rate of 

interest according to tbe varna of the debtor (4*<J) • 

685. *n»T 3U5TTH: qrSt Wf*T: > ftwft lffWIS *1*81* 

fff: * q. in qxt. WT. HI- P- 221. **. V. P- 227. 

686. g vr ***t?ott • wvfwratrm ftrt 

wiftm g wt t s*v«xr wriwT f • wrm 498 q by^ft*. 

II. 154, tg^tc on *g. VIII. 153. ft. X- P. 10. The ft. g. explains: 

5 st wrfwr *» 

wan %vr. vifa <4wiTOrft * %vt• 

687. vr OT^OTfOT^ I ft®* ft®* TOI»OT wgtfw*» 

OT IW lWOTvfiOT » WTTf TV. 105-106. 
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charged on & deposit of six gadydnas kept with the mahajanas 
of Sivapura ( vide Yewur Ins. in E. I. XIL p. 273 ). Y&j. II. 38 
provides that those debtors who carry on trade by traversing 
dense forests and those who are sea-faring traders should 
respectively pay 10 per cent and 20 per cent per month and 
tbe Mit. adds that these exorbitant rates are allowed because 
of the great danger of the loss of even the principal as the 
debtors may perish by ship-wreck or from the attacks of robbers 
and wild beasts. Manu VIII. 157 leaves the rate of interest in 
the case of seafaring merchants to those who are clever in 
these matters and who know the proper time and place. Kauf. 
(III. II) states 68 ® that the prescribed ( dharmya ) rate of interest 
is 1$ pana per cent per month, but in transactions (or in 
commercial usage) it is five panas per cent per month ( as the 
highest, it appears), that those who traverse forests and those 
who carry on maritime trade should pay respectively ten and 
twenty per cent per month, that those who exceed or induce 
creditors to exceed these rates should be punished with the first 
amercement, that each of the witnesses to such usurious transact¬ 
ions should be punished with half of the above fine. 

Other rules laid down in the sinrtis relate to the maximum 
that can be recovered by a creditor from a debtor at one time. 
All are agreed that the creditor cannot recover at one time 
from the debtor for principal and interest more than double of 
the money lent. Vide Kant. (III. 11), Manu VIII. 151, Gaut. 
XII. 28, Yaj. II. 39, Visnu Dh. VI. 11, Nar. IV. 107, K&t. ( 509 ). 
This is called the rule of dtxiigunya m in the smrtis and of 
damdupal in modern times. It will be explained in detail a 
little below. As regards the interest in kind on articles lent, 
there is some difference of opinion, which need not be gone into 
in great detail. Manu VIII. 151 and Gaut. XIT. 33 state that on 
loans of grain, fruits, wool and beasts of burden, and products 
like ghee and milk had from cattle the total recoverable cannot 
exceed in any case five times of what is lent. Yaj. II. 39 states 


688. vpnri I <rWWT 'VTVsrfaft i ^enwr 

eswmvftmui > nMemm i vx «£» urfwtp’*-. i 

*h$W!*$r*r i wtfcjnw in. n. 

689. VvrtTfV t ift. XII, 28; fktvvw vxi T< % iy g a » I 

f3r«gv. VI. n ; Rrravm: WT tpvflgtf fwnf • e&XFV III. ll; 


t VIII. 


151. 


There is another reading 
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that la the case of cattle and female slaves when loaned their 
progeny is the profit, in the case.of liquids (like oil and ghee ) 
when loaned the maximum recoverable is eightfold and in the 
case of clothes and grain it is respectively four and three times. 
Vas. II. 44-47 says the maximum recoverable at one time in 
the case of grain, flowers, roots, fruits and fluids (like oil) is 
three-fold and eight-fold in the case of things that can be 
weighed. Vide Visnu Dh. S. VI. 12-15. Visnu VI 17 (umtktunnm 
drkmna) provides that where no special rule is laid down the 
maximum recoverable is to be only double of what is lent. Kat. 
( 570-572 ) states 690 that the maximum recoverable In the case 
of precious stones, pearls, corals, gold, silver, fruits, silk, wool 
is double of what is loaned; of oils, liquors, ghee, raw-sugar and 
salt and land eight-fold, of baser metals five-fold. Vide Br. 
(id. B. E. vol. 33 p. 322 verses 13-16 ) and V. Nirnaya p. 220 
( quoting Bharadvaja ) for similar provisions. 

The rule of what is called damdupal in modern times express¬ 
ed laconically by Manu VIII. 151 and Gaut. XII, 28 is this that 
' the amount of principal and interest recoverable at one time 
in a lump sum cannot be more than double of the money lent ’. 
As a debt was recoverable not only from a man himself but also 
from his three descendants and as therefore there was practi¬ 
cally no period of limitation for bringing a suit for money 
lent, creditors had great temptations to allow interest to gu on 
increasing. Therefore the sages who condemned the profession 
of usury and particularly waiting long for the increase of 
interest 691 laid down that whatever the length of time during 
which the principal was at interest and whatever the rate of 
interest might have been, the creditor could recover by suit in a 
lump sum only double of the money lent. This acted as a great 

690. gx'arwMV w i ■ fiw i tla rft'K x v 

sr i fhsnrt sfw wvkt <nrr*ra<r trffan* • ff^rrvgwi ?rvr v bvw «* # 

am I XHTVT. q. in 8. ft. PP- 228-230, ft. t. pp. 17, 19 
(first two), Wf. p, 170. Tbe ft. g. p. 17 accounts for this divergence 
as follows , ‘ffftrfiw <n«r ftrwxftrwtftmorwgxri 

W$tfVwp’TTV‘n*V$i 

m *w*ii t. 

691. (ft w td fgtt ft somfftxwrftrnprjrbi, wmhntre- 

w** i sreftxa nugunmwm q* ft*r xu'ftviftrmrRm ftnpn?. • faxwnft 
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check on the creditors’ rapacity. Several"propositions are laid 
down in the Mit., 692 the Vyavah&ramayukha and other digests 
that graft exceptions on the general rule, and that flow from 
the interpretation of Manu VIE 151 in both readings. The 
first modification is that if interest is received every day, month 
Or year and is not claimed in a lump sum at one time then the 
total interest received by a creditor may be even several times 
more than the principal lent. Br. provides (S. B. E. vol. 33 
p. 321 verse 11) that every day interest or bodily interest and 
bhogalabha may be taken by the creditor (irrespective of the 
question of dvaigunya ) as long as the principal is not paid m . 
(2) Further, if after the interest has accumulated for some time, 
there is a fresh agreement with the same debtor whereby the 
sum lent together with interest due is taken as the principal 
and interest is agreed to be paid on the amount so arrived at, 
then the total recoverable after this fresh agreement may exceed 
double the original sum lent. Manu (VTTT 154-155 ) and Br. 
I S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 331 verse 60 ) allow such a fresh agreement. 
But if the debtor does not make a fresh agreement then the rule 
of ddtmdupat would apply. (3) If after the sum due to the 
creditor has become double of the principal lent, the creditor 
aooepts another man as the debtor ( who takes the liability on 
himself), then the creditor may recover from the substituted 
debtor after the lapse of years an amount which may be more 
than double of the sum originally lent. (4) If the debtor pays a 
part of the principal or if the creditor makes a concession ( called 
‘ reka ’ in the Mit. on Yaj. II. 39 ) and reduces the total recover¬ 
able or if the debtor receives an additional amount of money 
(called ‘ seka' in the Mit.) and it is added to the original 
amount borrowed and a fresh agreement is made between the 
parties to put the whole to interest, then the rule of damdupat 
would not apply. 


692. qirn suEunftir w i in ftwwrc- 

vnr iq*f aftwrtf w» ^ fawwfcnrr- 

mr Igmwffavv v4tr <ff«ftw- odvt. n. 3 9. 

■693. * 

»tf. q. by n. p. m, vrr m. m. p. p. t. 
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The rule of damdupat has been acted upon by the courts in 
India in modern times 6 *. Though under the Transfer of 
property Act before its amendment in 1929 there was a conflict 
of decisions, since 1929 it is settled that the rule of damdupat 
does not apply to mortgages governed by the Transfer of 
Property Act. But the rule is so reasonable and humane that 
the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act (XVII of 1879 ) has made 
(by sec. 13) the rule of damdupat applicable to all agriculturists 
as defined by the Act, whether Hindus or non-Hindus; and the 
Bombay Agricultural Debtors Relief Act (of 1939 ), Bee. 42, 
the Madras Debt Conciliation Act (XI of 1936, sec. 16) do 
the same. 

A loan has to be returned on demand if no time is fixed for 
repayment or on the expiry of the time (if one has been fixed 
by the parties ) or when interest ceases on account of becoming 
equal to the principal (Br. in S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 328 verse 47 ) 
Interest stops when on the debtor offering to pay the loan the 
creditor refuses to accept it and the debtor deposits the money 
in the hands of a third person (Gaut. XII. 30, Yaj. II. 44). 
With Yaj. II. 44 section 84 of the Transfer of Property Act (IV. 
of 1882 ) may be compared. Vas. II. 49 states the remarkable 
rule that interest stops the moment the king dies and begins 
to run only after the coronation of the successor. 6,5 Nfir. H. 39 


694. Vide Balkrishna v. Gopal I. L, R. 1 Bom. 73 ( where it was held 
that the rule of damdupat should not be extended to apply to the amount 
recoverable in execution of the decree of a civil court), Natichand v. 
Bapusaheb I. L. R. 3 Bom. 131 ( held that the rule of damdupat does not 
apply when the defendant is a non-Hindu ), Gopal v. Gangaram I. L. R. 20 
Bom. 721 F. B. (the rule is excluded from mortgages the terms of which 
necessitate the existence of an account between the mortgagor and the mort¬ 
gagee in possession about the rents and profits), Sundarabai v. Jayawant 1 
Bom. L.R. 551,555 (rule applies between all Hindu debtors and creditors both 
in respect of simple as well as mortgage debts), Khimji v. Chunilal 21 Bom, 
L. R. 4X9 ( by agreement interest which does not exceed the principal may 
be capitalized), It is interesting to find that in ancient Egypt the legal 
maximum rate of interest was thirty per cent and it was forbidden to allow 
interest to increase beyond the double of the principal. Vide Wilkinson’s 
' Manners and Customs of the ancient Egyptians’ (First Series), 1842, vol. If 
p. 50, Usury was condemned in ancient Egypt, among the Jews (vide 
Psalm XV. 5, Ezek. XVIII, 8 and 17, Lev. XXV. 36-37 ) and by the ,ancient 
smrtis (as more heinous thaD even the murder of a brahmana, H. of Db. 
vol. II. p. 124 n. 269). 

695 . *rar a i s«rr tremwiiw sr 

fftMtihrii. 49. 

54 
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(S, B. E. voL 33 p. 33) provides that no interest runs on the price of 
commodities, on wages, on a deposit, on a fine, on what has been 
idly promised (to bards and the like) and on the stake won in 
gambling, unless there is a special or express agreement to pay 
interest. 696 Kat. ( 508) has a similar verse, 697 but adds hides, 
crops, liquor, bride-price and suretyship debts to some of those 
mentioned by Nar. Kaut. (HI 11) provides that no interest 
runs where the debtor is a person engaged in a Vedic sacrifice 
of long duration, or is suffering from a disease or is staying at 
his teacher’s house ( gurukula ) for study or is a minor or is a 
man without any substance. As regards some cases where 
originally a thing is lent to a person out of friendship or 
because he asked a loan of it, Nar. (IV. 108 ) and Kat. (502-505) 
lay down certain rules which are quoted in the Mit. (on Yaj. 
H. 38 ) and other works. Nar. (IV. 108 ) prescribes 698 that no 
interest ever attaches to things loaned through friendship, 
unless there is an express stipulation to that effect; but even 
in the absence of a stipulation interest starts running after the 
expiry of six months. Nar. IV. 109 and Kat. (505) both lay 
down that a loan (of money or an article) made through friend¬ 
ship cannot begin to earn interest as long as no demand is 
made for its return. If the debtor refuses to return it after it 
is demanded interest begins to run at the rate of five per cent, 
Kat. ( 502-504 ) 699 lays down three propositions about yacitaka 
(a temporary loan of money or of an article): (1) When a 
person takes such a loan and goes to another country without 


696. vwvqW vsnrrarv 


VfShlT: II WIT? II. 36 i fawn on vr. II. 38, wr Hi- III. p. 224, «r. W. p. 169 
read go*} vw swftm: ft. ft*, p. 7 reads wi fiignlthU, (what is appropriated 
by fraud or force), sregTCTTC ' s translated by Jolly as ' what is abandoned 
by one and found by another' (S. B. E. 33 p. 33). 


697. vftrcvmvnifr tpnjqFV VT I WTWIlfNl «TT- 

V II nnrtn. ( 508 ) q. by II. p. 157, qyr m. HI. p. 225, ft. *. p, 20; 

al v vg viBnw nc tn i *0. hi. u. 

698. *r gftp jtfftgvrrvt < vn p r ranftni g i ft rg i amvrrftiracgvf 

fihr4% n vng IV. 108, which II. p. 156 explains ‘ ai^WT 1 

ftRlguiel vftvrv e v ft y ivlgq fv fei^q r mftft *i«r: i >. dMfyd g vftfrtisr 

i vwv> ««rjcf IV. 109. 

699. vi vifatraraTgiv f%it 1 stft dsm t u nv sy* 

vnf«viftnng ftw 1 wrawvftffv irqrd fftftncg - 
vt^ii wfftsft fiNft v gi miifo it wftrg 1 tf mfissuftst gtfrwftmwi 

^ frrvg 11 wnvr ( 502-504 ) q. by ft»IT. on VI. II. 38, ft. f. pp. 13-J6, 

n. p. 136. 
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returning it, that loan begins to acquire interest after a year 
from the date of the loan (though no demand be made) ; (2) if 
a person after taking a loan goes to another 7 ' 10 country without 
returning it even when pressed by the lender to return it that 
loan begins to acquire interest three months { after demand); 
(3) when the borrower of a thing does not return it even though 
he is pressed to return it, the king should make him pay 
interest from that day (i. e. day of demand ), though it was not 
agreed upon, though he remained in the country and though 
he be unwilling to pay interest. The Madanaratna says that 
in these cases where no interest is settled beforehand and 
where the texts do not specify the rate (as Kat. 505-506 do 
viz. what is lent through friendship, a deposit, balance of 
interest, unpaid purchase money, if not returned on demand, 
begin to carry interest at five per cent per month), the rate of 
interest would be the one stated by Yaj. II. 37 (viz. l/80th 
per month) and Visnu VI. 4. ( akriamapi mtsaratikramma 
yathavihitam ). 

Adhi m means pledge of a movable or mortgage of im¬ 
movable property. Nar. IV. 117 remarks 702 that in lending 
money an adhi and surety are the two sources that inspire con¬ 
fidence (in the creditor that his money will be safe) and a 
document and witnesses are the two modes of proof that will 
establish (the existence of a debt). An adhi is so called because 
the creditor is authorised to wield power over it or it is placed 
within his power (Nar. IV, 124 and Mit. on Yaj, II. 58) 703 . The 

700. Compare Visnu Dh. S. VI. 4 with the first proposition. Panini 
(IV. 4. 21) derives yaeitaka (in the sense ’ yacitena nirvrttam ’). In 
Saundanappa v. Shivbasawa 31 Bom. 354 Mr. Justice Chandavarkar 
translates (at p. 361) Nar. IV. 108 and Kat. (502-504 ), discusses the 
axpl&nations of those passages by the Mit. on Yaj. II. 38 and holds that these 
incidents are even now applicable to contracts of debts by Hindu debtors 
and that neither the Interest Act (XXXII of 1839 ) nor the Indian Contract 
Act affects the ancient Hindu Law. It should be noted that 31 Mad. 250 
and 53 Mad. 549 at p. 579 dissent from this view. 

701. For an illuminating discussion on pledges, vide Dr. Sen ’s ' Hindu 
Jurisprudence' chap. VI. pp. 176-206. 

702. jrvst uftqyifavx w i (vstf&fi wtfik'w ? flwof 
ttrw»mtq IV. 117. 

703. vifuirv eilsfWBrvS mtfr- 

fwifa i nrc*'wfaftsva rwriifc-fw) i Sim. on wt. u. 58. 
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word adhi occurs in Ap. Dh. S. I 6.18. 20 701 (which includes 
among those who are unfit to be invited at a Sraddha ' one who 
subsists on adhi ’). Gaut. XIL 29 also refers to Mhi. Kaut. (HL 
12) briefly deals with adhi and after stating some rules extends 
the principles of upanidhi (deposit) and debt to it. Manu VUJ. 
165 employs the word ‘ adhamana ’ in the sense of ‘ mortgage ’. 
According to Br. 705 (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 323 verse 17) an adhi is 
of four kinds viz. of movable property, of immovable property, 
gopya (to be kept in custody of the pledgee only), bhogya (to 
be enjoyed). Nar. IV. 124 first divides adhi into two sorts, viz. 
one that is to be redeemed within a certain time fixed (by 
agreement at the time of contracting the debt) or to be retained 
till the debt is paid off and Nar. IV. 125 again subdivides each 
of these two into gopya and bhogya. This latter division was 
known to Gaut. XH. 32 .Manu VIII 143, Yaj. H. 59, K&t. (576). 
The subdivisions of adhi are made from several points of view 
viz. the nature of the property, the form of the pledge, the men¬ 
tion or non-mention of a period and the evidence to establish 
it The Mit. on Yaj. IL 58 explains 706 that the first kind of 
5dhi mentioned in N&r. IV. 124 contains the conditions that the 
money will be repaid at a fixed time and that if the money be 
not so paid at the time fixed the thing pledged or mortgaged 
will belong to the creditor. Yaj. II, 58 sets out three provisions 
viz. (1) when a time is fixed for payment, the thing pledged or 
mortgaged is lost to the debtor if the time fixed is allowed to 
pass without there beiDg any repayment (whether it be an adhi 
that is to be merely kept or whether it is one to be enjoyed); 
(2) but if no time be fixed the thing given as security is not lost 


704. ^ w i ^ wmbt ■ i vnjfaw’ • an. u- i. 6.18. 

19-22. ftfW explains arnv here ‘ as rent of a house,’ because occurs 

a little later. But that sense is very rare and besides hardly any smrtilcara 
has condemned the letting out of one’s house for rent. It is better to take 
adhi as pledge or mortgage and hold that vardhusika refers only to those 
who lend corn in order to take 1$ times as much (or more) after the rainy 
season as defined by Nar. IV. 110 quoted above (on p. 417). 

705. 3tn<a4*i*i umqnmri i srys-. wptt sH «tm- 

W tl f?. q. by fir. p. 233, w. p. 171; wfiipfcvt W 

fajhft ftwfTOi i ■nngft'fl g ffwn it w tfNfr sflwtV 

unvftme w ■ witf IV. 124-25, 

twrrfWfatvfrfk * ft fawftfr »T«w*fW *brwfl rftwwrv grttis i 

fT# v u t frettyrt f^mt wftst fwi« i vulrvgtnft 

ff)trvwn?qli 01 inno t firm on *y. n. 58. 
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to the debtor at all, when it is an &dhi that is to be enjoyed; (3) if 
no time is fixed and the Sdhi is only to be kept ( gopya) then it 
is lost to the debtor only if it is not redeemed even when the 
debt has grown to double of the principal by non-payment of 
the interest agreed upon. There is a period of fourteen days’ 
grace after this, as stated by Br. (8. B. E. 707 vol. 33 p. 324, 
verses 27-28) that when the principal has been doubled or the 
stipulated period in the case of a pledge delivered for a certain 
time only has expired, the creditor becomes the owner of the 
pledge, after waiting for a fortnight during which the debtor 
may repay the debt and redeem his property, Gaut. XII. 29, 
Manu VTTT-143, Yaj. II. 58, Visnu Dh. S. VI 5 provide that an 
idhi which is mortgaged with the condition that the fruit or 
profits are to be enjoyed bears no interest nor can the creditor, 
even after keeping such an adhi for a long time, make a gift of 
it or sell it. Medhatitki on Manu VIL 143 holds that a mort¬ 
gagee with possession who is to enjoy the produce cannot, by 
virtue of the last quarter of Manu VUL 143, make a sub-mortgage 
( called anvadhi ). Kulluka on 708 the other hand Bays that it is 
common practice in all countries for a mortgagee to execute a 
sub-mortgage of land and the like and that Manu VIII. 143 does 
notfoibid it. Praj&pati 109 (q. by Par. M. HI. p. 242) defines a 
deed of sub-mortgage: ‘if the creditor pledges to another the thing 
already pledged to him for the same amount ( for which it was 
pledged to him) he should pass a fresh deed of pledge (or 
mortgage) and should hand over the former deed to his own 
creditor.' It appears that sub»mortgages came to be recognized 
rather late. Bharadvaja states that if a sub-mortgage be 
effected without the mortgagor’s consent, the mortgagee would 
lose his money. 


707. f*v>\ ifeflrqfc # wra i vwwrw tr*h wrff rkusnf mftw 

i mpnti s* qw xpiff v*vuvicqviq i Jg. q. by fimr. on vi. II. 58. 

Compare the description of mortgage by conditional sale in sec. 58 (c) of 
the Transfer of Property Act (of 1882). 

708. wu qq ftrnnsmvivpf ftwrvwnrwvrq i wpft w *8 Swlftqft* > 

on uq. VIII. 143 ; 8 wftftlTSF,fit H ftqiff 

wwfcwrfnftft rvrwtw i w* q wifrnvn ft ■ wmft tiwt. wqnqtr- 
i on nq. vni. 143 . 

709. tnf\ sftw <rrsnf3 wimft 1 irqrftffcfttf t* nwr ww- 

faq « wnqft q. by 4 qft<q. n, 143, <m. mr. in. 242 , nr. *. p. 26; * 
wt*vrft<i*rcv fcq»k wft q |q »<nqv f »n^ q»*vt » <w- wr. Hi. p. 242 ; 

*nftwt wwwprra wftvft wffft <kq • wummq tfvt fvwfifnwrr/q jetqn 
UXfTW in W. ft. pp. 234-235. 
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The general rule was that an tdhi (whether of movable 
or immovable property) that was bkogya carried no interest 
but the profits were to be taken in lieu of interest (vide K&t. 
516 ) 7W and the debtor would in this case get back his property 
on paying the principal. Kaut. (HL12) states 711 that immovable 
property mortgaged may be such that it can be enjoyed only by 
expending labour over it or without expending one’s own labour 
the creditor may enjoy the fruits or income thereof. But as 
noted by Vyasa and Bharadvaja 712 the stipulation about a 
bkogya adhi may be that the income from the property is to be 
taken as in payment of the whole interest and part of the 
principal. This latter is called sapratyaya-bhogyadhi and the 
other variety where the income is taken in lieu of interest only 
is called apratyayarbhogyZdhi. The Mit. on Yaj. II. 64 after 
citing a text of Brhaspati refers to these two varieties (though 
it does not use these terms) and adds that if the income is not 
sufficient to meet the interest wholly then the debtor may have 
to pay the principal and the unpaid part of the debt before 
redeem ing his property. The Mit. ( on Yaj. IL 64 ) states that 
the appropriate name 4 ksayadhi ’ is given by the people to 
what is called ( above) as sapratijaya-bkogyadhi. Bharadvaja 
BtateB that on taking an account (where there is an agreement 
to apply the income towards interest and reduction of the 
principal) if the creditor has been overpaid he iB to restore the 
overpaid amount to the debtor and that if a portion of the 
principal remains unpaid the debtor has to repay it. 

If a man first mortgaged his property and then sold it, the 
purchaser took it subject to the rights of the mortgagee (Vasistha 
quoted by Sm. C. II. p. 145). If a person executed a mortgage, 
a sale and a gift of the same thing on the same day, then the 


7io. vft*rvY*v i arytf wm *ift wfrwift*. 

* 5 mwft ii n $rmn. 516 q. by ft. 

p, 242, f%. p. 234, which says that this is 

7 n. wnvt^a 'raufrvr vi i wnkrv in. 12. 

712. »nr 

ipVTVURv'nuf vs w i Ei qiffmu r mwwr vt 

nnftftrgwift t tnr wvunrwbvTftwnr *rnrt 1 wwrwiew ywrutyv 

evnts 1 wftr* g?* jp?wr 5 T«nr 1 fttnfts swvyrft* 

ft*wvr 1... snr Hirers 1... vw ewtftvi sjft* jws 1 vtv$ 

U w. ft- pp. 233-234 ; vide ft. pp. 242-243 from 
which S. V. appears to have borrowed. 
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donee would take one-third of the thing and the mortgagee and 
purchaser would share the remaining two-thirds in proportion 
to the money paid by each m . If a person was liable to pay 
several debts, some secured by a pledge or mortgage and some 
taken on personal security, the latter were to be paid first and 
redemption of the mortgage was to be ordered afterwards, 
according to BharadvSja ( q. by Vy, Nir. p. 245 ). 

The restriction that more money should not be taken from 
the sub-mortgagee than what was advanced to the mortgagor 
was for the benefit of the latter. The Par. M. (III. p. 242) 
provides that a sub-mortgage can be made only when the amount 
due has risen to double the principal, but that if the owner 
consents a sub-mortgage may be made even before that con¬ 
tingency arises. 

Kat. (522 ) requires that an adhi becomes valid when such 
particulars as the boundaries of the field or house and the 
village (in which it is situated) are specified m . Kat. { 518 ) 
further provides that a writing of pledge or sale or gift is 
superior to a similar transaction made in the presence of 
witnesses only. If the same field or other thing is mortgaged 
or pledged to two persons separately, Visnu Dh. B. V. 185 715 and 
Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 326 verse 34 ) prescribe 716 that the one who 
got possession first (without force) is entitled to preference. 
This shows that under ancient Hindu Law possession was nine 
points of law and that hypothecation without delivery of 
possession was known to Kat. and other smrti writers, even if 
earlier smrtis did not recognise an hypothecation without 
possession. Yaj. II. 60 and Nar. IV. 139 emphatically assert that 
a pledge or mortgage becomeg perfect or effective only if there 


713. v ftsflurrffi 3 d 1 fWwVWlwt «wn- 

fW 11 «d 1 vrrwri&fit efrd tra 1 

wqtfr wafJT 1 uMrtgfn^w Bptmpt srfsir?: u 1 

q. by II. p. 145, *r. ftr- p. 238-239; Br quoted by both has 

similar verses. 

714. ir* ^ w&n 1 Jrmnprw few* sir 

• WWT. q. by W. fit. p. 236. Compare sections 21 and 22 of the Indian 
Registration Act. 

7 is. rp?ffJn%s V31 1 vw gfiir: wrt 

i*WT frn # falgMflVI v - I 8S ; 7TT. «T. Ill- 233 reads nr* for 

716. irwfrw vy* 34ft im 

frr% 1 ff. q. by mn. III. p. 233, II. p. 144; vide a similar verse of 

quoted in i«. p, 173. 
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is enjoyment and not otherwise. This is to be taken along with 
Yaj. II. 23 and so the first in time shall prevail only if the fast 
is accompanied with possession. If a sale or mortgage be made 
before witnesses to one man and in writing to another, the 
latter prevails over the former 717 . If a debtor were to pledge 
or mortgage the same thing to another after pledging it to one 
and without redeeming the first debt, Visnu Dh. S. (V. 181-182) 
prescribed 718 the drastic measure of corporal punishment 
(whipping or imprisonment) if the land mortgaged was a gocarma 
or more in extent or a fine of 16 mvarnas if it was Iobb. K&t. 

(517) in similar circumstances made the debtor liable to the 
fine imposed on a thief. K&t. (519-521 q. in Sm. C. IL pp. 144- 
145 and V. P. pp. 240-241) states that in a competition between 
a document of pledge which does not give particulars of the 
thing pledged or which refers to a thing not existing at the time 
and a document in which the thing pledged is described with 
particulars or in which the thing existed at the time the deed 
was executed, the latter is entitled to preference; similarly the 
pledge of a thing specifically described is superior to a prior 
pledge of all the debtor’s property mentioned in general terms. 

If an Udhi deteriorates 719 in value (i. e. becomes inadequate 
to meet principal and interest) or if it be lost or destroyed 
though proper care be taken thereof by the creditor, then the 
debtor must either pledge another adequate thing (in substitu¬ 
tion) or the debtor Bhould return the amount due (Yaj. II. 60, 
K&t. 524). The Mit. on Yaj. II. 60 remarks that it follows from 
this that it is the duty of the pledgee to take proper care of the 
thing pledged. Br. (S. B, E. 33 p. 323 verse 19) expressly says 


717. wtwtw ftwvt SsuvsrTsvird vqrr i a ftw* mm- 

WRVT. ( 518 ) q. by to. WT. HI. 235. II. p. 144, xf. ft. p. 237- 

Compare Kit. J18 with sec. 48 of the Registration Act which provides that 
a document relating to movable or immovable property shall prevail over an 
oral agreement or declaration unless the latter is accompanied or followed 
by delivery of possession. 

718. Bwnjftfifwnwiw v: mraNr 
WWf. 13Wt afcTFUftWTH yWi * ftc°3- V. 181-182. is variously defined: 

W*f 

afft 8 q. by ftmt. on in. I. 210 and 3JTOW P- 367 ; ft^. V. 183 tftftsijffalf 
vjwW wt: i t f >yfon a n wr wWft fftwr *1 wr wj: * Vide also 

TOWX XII. 49, p. 539, at TOW p. 1225 for other definitions. 

719. atuftyd g 1 tp mfl uftJMHgfifO i a i: » 

a ftcftjr firsts ar • w qiwc wfSiw: * 

wmrr 523, 524 q. by II. pp, 137, 138, ft. x. p. 26-27, 
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that the pledge has to be kept carefully like a deposit, as other¬ 
wise interest is forfeited in case of its being damaged. If a 
pledge which is to be kept only is enjoyed by the creditor, then 
tiie interest stops and if it deteriorates or is lost the creditor 
has to restore it to its former condition or substitute another of 
equal value; if a pledge to be enjoyed is lost or deteriorates 
by use then also the interest stops; and the creditor has to 
restore it, otherwise he will lose his principal (Yaj. II. 59 and 
the Mit. thereon, Nar. IV. 125, 127). If a pledge is lost without 
any fault or negligence of the creditor, but through fate (i. e. 
accidents like fire or flood) or the action of the king, the debtor 
has to furnish another pledge or to pay the amount due(Kat.523, 
Nar. IV. 126,130, Yaj. 11. 59, Visnu Dli. S. VI. 6, Gaut. XU. 39, Br„ 
S. B. E. 33 p. 323 verse 21). From the time of Gautama 720 (about 
500 B. C.) onwards the rule about the care required of a pledgee, 
bailee, depositee was the same viz. that ho is to take of another’s 
property kept with him as much care as he would take of his 
own. Nar. (nikmpa 14) and Yaj. II. 67 lay down the same rule 
for all kinds of bailments. Ma.nu VIU. 189 ( =Nar., nikscjm, 
verse 12) illustrates what is meant by accidental loss. 

The debtor cannot redeem tho pledge or mortgage before 
the time fixed by mutual agreement, but by mutual agreement 
he can rodcem even before (Br. S. B. E. p. 325 verses 32-33 ). 
If tho creditor does not allow redemption when the debtor has 
a right to redeem and is ready to do so, the creditor may he 
liable to be fined as a thief (Yaj. U. 62). Acc. to Kaut. (III, 12) 
the fine is 12 panas 721 . 

It has already beeii stated above (p.429) that in certain cases 
(i.e. when it is a tjopija adhi) the ownership is lost to the mortgagor 
(i. e. in the language of modern law there is a foreclosure), if 
the amount has risen to double of the money lent without 
payment (even after the period of grace) or if the period fixed 
has passed away without there being repayment (whether the 


720. were i XII. 

39, on which says : prow? UTTPhTTX: VW- 

fitHvif) mpv ssnpv in gtf faum i 

mi sr fxxfit h f?. q by II. p. 179, ssi. sr. p-192; 

farSnt srs} sufi^i stt^st ^rgsfe irj^vk i mm. q. by x gfip g . 

II. p. 179. Compare sections 151 and 152 of the Indian Contract Act, where 
the same propositions about the care to be taken by the bailee are laid down, 

721. qvg: I III, 12, 
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amount has risen to double of that lent or not, acc. to Mit. on 
Yaj. IL 58). But if at the time of contracting the debt the 
stipulation is to repay the sum lent with interest and there is 
no stipulation about loss of the ownership of the thing mortgaged 
(i. e. it is like a simple mortgage of modern times), then there 
is no loss of ownership. There is then only a power of sale in 
the mortgagee. So also in the case of a bhogyddhi the mortgagor 
or his heirs can redeem the property at any time by paying the 
principal and there is no loss of ownership to the mortgagor- 
According to Yaj. II 63 and Br. 722 (S. B, E vol. 33 p. 325 
verse 29) the creditor can sell in the presence of (the debtor’s 
relatives) and witnesses the adhi, when the amount has grown 
to double of that lent or when the period fixed has passed, if 
the debtor has not redeemed and is absent or dead. After 
meeting his own dues the creditor has, as said by Kat. 529, to 
hand over the balance of the sale price to the king (i. e. pro¬ 
bably to the court of the locality). Kaut. 723 (III. 12) provides 
that if the debtor is present and the creditor is afraid of the 
loss of his money because it may exceed the market value of 
the adhi he may sell it with the permission of the judges 
(dharmastha) or he may demand a surety for assurance. It 
appears from these passages that a sale through court and a 
right of private sale were both recognised in the case of mort¬ 
gages in ancient India (as in modern times under sections 65 
and 69 of the Transfer of Property Act). 

There were two other special kinds of adhi described in 
Yaj. II. 61 viz. contrabandfia/m 724 and safyankdra. The first 

722. i 3*4 hrqw ftstfWht wurw- 

HT. q. by itr. W. p-174. ctn. jtt. HI. p. 240 which remarks ‘ srnftfTt 

ft^t q mroTgrft ftstfWls « vr. it. 63 tnxorarr^- 

umnifipn i fW 

723. t7Tf»t»,wfw uw *t ft^fMhsr * wrftqra- 

HTVVt I 3TO5TW HI. 12. Acc, to the Sra. C. II. 150 adhipila was a surety 
in case of gopyddhi (quoting frfSIM?') . XTSRHH: 4T ft&V yft WTC°TT I 

rrspvvtv^ h ttrim- q. by arwk p • 658, mn. m. ni. 
p. 241, ft. p. 245, p. 9 ; vn 3 * ^ I 

fRfl ftrf$^ II *TO[ IV. 113 ; SWT ^ ^ng t ti lX: I ... 

Hw r (^« i iwai i 4m*4l ftjwrsnwfrH* ,i; w re refr igfq i swiqfM 51 
ftrft ’WfiN- H- P l77 - 

724. fjpjui vfkvnf- 

VT-II-61; on 44r«4>; t <^>T the film, says: 4PV4V WTT: 
trffr 5V 1 fTW wfrhu g aq . Two meanings are given of 'vftxqsiMWA 

and <Mn > utrc . 1 tift qnwqv i • is qrfttft VI. 3. 70. 
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occurs either when the creditor being known to be very honest 
the debtor gives as security a property of very great value for 
a small debt or where a debtor being known to be very honest 
a property of very small value is acoepted as security for a 
large debt. In such a case there is no forfeiture or foreclosure 
of the property in any case but the king (or judge) should 
award only double the principal lent. Another meaning is that 
in a earibrabandhaka it is the merit (apurva or punya ) arising 
from bathing in the Ganges or from performance of agnihotra 
that is given as security (i. e. he will forfeit merit on non¬ 
payment ). In this case the creditor will receive double and 
there is no loss or forfeiture of adhi. A pledge made with 
sutijanhdra occurs when at the time of making a pledge the 
stipulation is ‘ I am liable to pay only double but there will be 
no loss of the thing pledged ’ or (a second meaning of) satyah- 
kSra is that 1 when an earnest (a ring or the like) is given at 
the time of a sale and the vendor breaks the promise he has to 
pay double of the earnest'. 

If the mortgagee is dead or absent abroad, and the debtor 
wants to redeem he may take back the adhi after paying the 
amount due to the family i. e. to his sons and other agnatic 
relations or to his cognates and in the absence of these (if the 
creditor be a brahmana) to other brahmanas (and if no brah- 
manas be available) he may cast the money into water (Yaj. 
II. 62 and Nar. IV. 112-113). The Kausika-sutra 725 (46. 36-40) 
contains provisions about lasting the debt in the cemetery 
or where four roads meet if the creditor is dead and there are no 
heirs. The Sahgralia says that it may be thrown into water with 
a palasa leaf to the accompaniment of Tai. S.HI. 3. 4.1-2 quoted 
above (o. 671). Another alternative is that the debtor may have 
a valuation of the adhi made at the time when he wants to 
redeem (and the creditor is absent), and allow it to remain with 
the creditor but without interest (and redeem it at the valua¬ 
tion when the creditor comes or secure the price from the 
creditor if the adhi be afterwards lost or destroyed, acc. to 
Mit. on Yaj. H. 63). 

Pratihhu. A pratihhu or lagnaka (Br. quoted in n. 681 and 
Kat. 530) means ‘surety’. PrdlibhUvya (being a surety) was 
known to Gautama (XII. 38) and pratihhu was known to Panini 


725. jw w ff jr$v ? viq snrorfit i unfanv i w 

I 46. 36-40, 
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(IL 3. 39 ). Suretyship requires the concurrence of three persons 
viz. the creditor, the borrower (called the principal debtor) and 
the person who agrees,for inspiring confidence in the creditor 736 , 
to pay or indemnify if the principal debtor commits default. 
Manu Vni. 160 speaks of surety for appearance and for repay¬ 
ment of debt. According to the purpose of the transaction a 
surety is of three kinds (Yaj. IL 53 =Visnu Dh. S. VI. 41 and 
N&r. IV. 118) viz. for appearance, for payment and for honesty. 
The first undertakes to produce a person before a court and 
assures the court that the person concerned will not abscond 
from the country; the surety for payment agrees that in case 
the debtor does not pay the principal and interest, he will him¬ 
self pay both; the surety for honesty assures the employer or 
other person with whom another man deals that the latter is an 
honest and good man, that he would not deceive and that re¬ 
liance may he placed on him (vide Mit. on Yaj. II. 53 and Sm. 
C. II. p. 148 for these explanations). Br. (S. B. E. 727 vol. 33 
p. 327 verses 39-40) speaks of four (including the three of Yaj. 
II. 53), his fourth being one who promises to deliver or restore 
the assets that are with the debtor (such as household furniture 
or ornaments). Yaj. and Nar. must be deemed to include this 
last under the surety for payment. Kat. (530 ) 728 says that a 
surety ( lagnalca) may he caused to be given for repayment (of 
a debt), for appearance ( upaslhana ), in lawsuits, for honesty 
and for taking oaths (or ordeals). Acc. to Harlta a surety is 
taken for five purposes viz. for keeping the peace (Maya), 

726. ' ftm. on n. 53, 
Wf. H. p. 247, 

727. spftrssvitfa fi«n i sfing/. yrrft vni n4V- 

fatH:«i ii 

*r?. q. by 3TUTF& p, 655, IX. p. 148 and *q. U. p. 247. 

728. "a t md vuhW « 

qtftVT. 530 q, by aqxpi; p. 655, qrt. *n. III. 249. ft. p. 247. When a 
special oath or ordeal was to be taken or undergone at some future date, a 
surety was taken from the party. A. surety was also to be taken from both parties 
to a litigation (Yaj. XI. 10). ^ I qaftq soft's 

trrwt ft II q. by U. 148 and sq. a. p. 248: ‘ 

qrtnpqrqqmPrati q spfcntr to i 

AH the above kinds of sureties are taken in modern civil and criminal pro¬ 
ceedings. Vide see 145 of the Civil Pro. Code (for sureties for the perfor¬ 
mance of a decretal order or repayment of money ordered by a Court to be 
paid, for restitution of property taken in execution), sec. 55 (4), Order 25 
rule 1, Order 38 r. 5, Order 41 rules 6 and 10 of the Civil Pro. Code and 
Cr, Pro. Code, chap. VIII. sec. 42G. 499 Sic. in criminal matters. 
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for honesty, for repayment of debt, for delivering the debtor’s 
property to the creditor, for appearance. V. P. p. 248 quotes 
Vyasa (who mentions seven kinds of sureties) and remarks that 
all can ultimately be reduced to three varieties. 

If the surety for appearance cannot produce the person at 
the time and place agreed upon, he should in that case pay to 
the creditor what he has bound himself to pay except where the 
debtor is prevented from appearing by act of God or of the 
king. But a period of a fortnight, a month or three fortnights 
at the most should be allowed to the surety to find out the 
absconding person 729 . If he can produce him within that time 
the surety would be free from liability (Kat. 531, 532, Br. in 
S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 327 verse 42). If the surety for appearance 
cannot (even after time is given) produce the debtor or the 
debtor dies then the surety has to pay from his own pocket the 
money due from the debtor (Manu VIII. 158 and Kat. 532-33), 
All this is subject to the proviso of the act of God or of 
the king. 

Sureties of all kinds are personally liable to make good 
the loss arising from the non-appearance of the debtor, or from 
his dishonesty or non-payment (Yaj. II. 53, Visnu VI. 41, Br. in 
S. B. E. 33 p. 327 v. 41); but the sons of the surety for appea¬ 
rance or honesty were not liable, if the surety died 73 °. Yet if the 
surety for appearance or honesty stood surety only after taking 
some security from the debtyx for so doing, then even the son 
would be liable to reimburse from such security the person 
losing. The liability of sons and grandsons for the suretyship 
debt of the father or grandfather will be discussed a little later 
on. If there are several sureties, then each will have to pay a 
proportionate part of the debt; but if each of the sureties has 
undertaken the whole liability of the debtor (i. e. if the liability 
of all is joint and several) then the creditor may at his will 
recover the whole debt from any one of the several sureties 


729. fWTtvfs# l ^ smSwirfa «n II 

fir-, ms*<n«tquii il a twsd vnr i wnrt vnhp&tt i to 

vtffa vfsfyff d t w ss® qfwv: qviihd ftfa-. s:« stmn.; borh 

q by II. p. 149, Hf. JJ. p. 249, fast on vt- II. 57, 

730. atm) g fasd yvift upfa. i tsx) a fasmt si fast stgst 
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fiSST fast s s t sw i finv . TOfWfot as: II StRST- 534 q. by fast on 

ST- n. 54, mxrs P. 656, s- p. 251. 
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(Yaj.IL 55, Nar. IV. 120). Kat. 538 states 731 a special rule 
that whichever out of several sureties that have incurred joint 
and several liability is found present at the place (of the 
agreement) should be made to pay the debt; if such a surety 
has gone abroad his son may be made to pay the whole, but if 
the surety be dead the son should be made to pay only the share 
of his father (there being several sureties). If a Burety being 
pressed or harassed by a creditor pays openly (before all people) 
the debt (wholly or in part) 732 then the debtor will be made to 
pay after three fortnights double of what the surety has to pay 
(Yaj. H 56, Nar. IV. 121, Visnu Dh. S. VI. 44, Kat. 539). But 
if the surety pays without being pressed he would get only 
what he paid and if the debtor reimburses the surety without 
loss of time then he has not to pay double. These rules apply 
to money lent; but in the case of grain, clothes and liquids the 
debtor must pay to the surety three, four or eight times respec¬ 
tively ( Yaj. II. 57 ). Who could not be accepted as sureties has 
already been stated ( on pp. 291-292 ). 

Several were the modes of the recovery of debts. Manu 
(VIII. 47-48 ) requires the king to make the debtor repay his 
debt to the creditor in whatever way he can do it. There is a 
difference in the modes of recovery according as the liability is 
admitted by the debtor or not. If liability is denied then the 
only method is to file a suit for the recovery of the debt. But if the 
liability is admitted by the debtor, then Manu VIII. 49 (*=Nar. IV. 
122), and Br. ( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 329 v. 54) mention five means of 
recovery viz. dliarma ( persuasion ), vyavahdra (legal proceed¬ 
ing ), chala or upadhi (trick ), carita ( sitting down at his door), 
or bala (compulsion to do work or confinement). It appears 
from Ap. Dh. S. (I. 6.19. 1) that the method of sitting at the 
door for recovery of debts was known to Ap. (the creditor so 
doing is designated praiyupamta ). In a Marwad Inscription 


731. ' wtfsftstftit ftstn i 

artt* IV. 120, ftRS. VI. 42 ; TfTRt VR* I ^?grr: 

wf ft’*# 3 lit WIRT 538, q. by f&WT. on VT- II. 55. R. p. 251. iRf- 
RtRTftnt or TT WEgrtnvft g is a technical expression meaning the same as 

' undertaking joint and several liability' and is explained by the ftm. as 

f ’TW’pnvnetR snvr wnRTf utrStut snjrreff vut iwrir^trv 

ftvtTRWT vrtNr jvrstr^trv ftsnrn \ 

732. nftwrwl w vi vftwrftw: > ftvmrrrm wts«S fi^ot &*$- 

« WIRT. 539, q. by WRTW p. 657, <TO. R. HI. p. 252, ft. t. p. 45 ; R. n- 

p. 253 ascribes it to both WTRTV* and ffRft. 
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dated samvat 1198 (1141-42 A. D.) this practice is called kaya-vrata 
(j yadi brahmanah kayavratam krtvU. mriyate). Vide E. I, vol. XI. p. 37 
at p. 40. These modes of recovery except vyavaMra are explained 
by Brhaspati as follows : 733 The method of dharma consists in 
sending messages (to the debtor) from his friends and rela¬ 
tives, in persuading him to pay with sweet words, by following 
the debtor (i.e. by persistent dunning) and by frequent requests. 
Trick consists in the creditor borrowing from the debtor some 
ornament or other article under the pretext of its being required 
in a festival and not returning it or in retaining what the 
debtor has handed over to the creditor for being delivered to 
another; that is compulsion when the debtor is brought to the 
creditor’s house, is then confined or beaten and thus induced to 
repay the debt; that is acnrita where the creditor keeps tied 
his own wife or son or cattle at the debtor's house or sits down 
at his door (fasting). All these methods could not be employed 
in the case of all debtors. Kat. (477-480) has already beeD cited 
(on p. 383) to show how the king is to employ the various methods 
in the case of brahmanas, traders &c. If the creditor employs 
any one of the methods ( other than vyavahara) and harasses 
a debtor when the latter claims judicial investigation and there 
is a doubt or dispute between the two as to the amount, the rate 
of interest, the 1 lability to pay, the creditor would lose his 
claim and would have to pay a fine equal (to the claim) 734 . 
Kat. 589 and Br. 735 ( S. B. E. vol. 33, p. 331 verses 63-65 ) lay 
this down. But when the debtor admits his liability and yet 
does not pay and when the \ /editor therefore employs one of 
the means (other than a suit) appropriate to the caste and 
position of the debtor, then, if the debtor complains to the king 

733. untargoi i unf'jTuvTyrssfVwfrttuhTiT ^ « 

tram 1 qrwvit hw h/qfb: m 

«n?wn 3Tftv$?rm5L i vw’tff *4 n ??. q. by 

XI. p. 164, qrr. UT. HI. p. 255-256, on *rg. VIII. 49, *u. n. 

pp. 256-257. 

734. * i 3n%u<r4ur»rr'4rv4 qasvt vprtb 

uwr:« i q4 vwfSrart wit w wwf » 

V5T WT(^TSrVW<T ' H Wvtf^W: » WWT- 

a V: Wil I VWTS7 w 4VTm WWVUf *4 fi|Wfit II 1?. in 

II. p, 166, V- pp. 259-260. 

735. wft wrfSfrgfSmt tqnwrcfrm i gffrw 4T?yrd wwgvt- 

*fTtWT. 589, q. by farr. on 4ft. II. 40, 9|igR| p. 645, «r. V. P 260. 
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against the creditor, the debtor would be compelled by the king 
to pay the debt and a fine for unnecessary complaint (Yaj. 
H. 40, Manu VIII. 176, Visnu Dh. S. VI19). Kat. (580-584) 
provides that where 736 it is the custom of the country, the 
creditor may hold the debtor in restraint openly before an 
assembly of people until he pays what is due, that when a man 
so restrained has an inclination to answer calls of nature, he 
should be followed behind by the creditor or he should be 
allowed to go alone but fettered, that he should be allowed to 
go home for his meals and at night if he furnishes a surety, 
and that the surety will have to remain in restraint (while the 
debtor is absent), that if the debtor cannot secure a surety or 
does not accept the proposal of furnishing one he should bo 
confined in jail or should be kept guarded by men; but that a 
respectable man who is trust-worthy and pure in conduct should 
not be put in jail, that he should be allowed to go without fetters 
or after being bound by an oath. Manu VIII. 177, Yaj. II. 43, 
Nar. IV. 131 lay down that if a debtor is unable to pay a debt 
then he should be made to do work suitable to his caste in the 
house of hi9 creditor of the same or higher caste in order to 
gradually liquidate the debt (but without detriment to his own 
family ) and a brahmana debtor should be made to pay by easy 
instalments 737 . Kaut. III. 11 provides 738 that agriculturists 
and king’s servants should not be seized (for debts) at the 
time when it is the season for them to work, nor a woman for 
her husband’s debt unless she has promised to repay her 

736. • vrarw 

7f?JT II ft’'JJV?T|fT *TS VJTVJTTWfV 1 g?<Tt VT3»Tf^jf VT WiJfQ* 

3r<T h it J7Twr»v. ivui^ f^t i artsnnf ^ 11 

vi ^arrwkri i it lumh umj 

iftTW: It *T ’TTTIfk 3ITV: §1%: I lfrf*W3[: smtTRwft 

vr H vmVT. 580-584 q. by II. p. 165, ft. |, pp. 69-70, 

«7f. u. pp. 257-258. ft. x. P- 67 says tliat the mode in the first verse is a 
method of In modern times a debtor who owes a decretal debt 

can be kept in civil jail under Order 21 rules 37-40 of the Civil Pro. 
Code. In most European countries imprisonment for debts was abolished 
only in the 2nd half of the 19th century. Even now in England under 
certain circumstances a judgment debtor may be imprisoned for 42 days. 
For vide I p. 36 1 ITT |W*1*VT — ^*11% 

TWTTJf'VTW 

737. ftnjsr^rSfti vpt i wrjmria vA: 

Vf^: M ff. q. by ft. 7 . p. 71, tv, U. p. 261. 

738. Bigrarr: vnteiT&g vrferr rrygwvreri vreftsnftvft vf ftf dqu i wqm 

i ni. n. 
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husband’s debt, but wives of cowherds and those who take a lease 
of lands for half produce may be arrested for non-payment by the 
husband. As compared with the harsh legislation against debtors 
in most ancient and medieval systems of jurisprudence the rules 
laid down by the smrtis are very mild and humane 739 . If there 
were several creditors there was priority among them i. e. the 
earlier debt prevailed over the later one; a brahmana creditor 
however (whatever the date of his advance) was preferred to a 
ksatriya or other creditor (Yaj. II. 41, Kat. 514), Kaut 740 states that 
the debts owed to the Crown and a srotriya take precedence over 
other debts and that unless the debtor is going to abscond 
several creditors should not simultaneously proceed against one 
debtor. Section 56 of the Bombay Land Revenue Code makes 
Government assessment a paramount charge on the land. But 
acc. to Kat. ( 513 ) if several debts were contracted in writing 
on the same date, they should all be treated as equal and paid 
off pro rata from the debtor’s assets if insufficient; but, if a 
creditor established that a particular article belonging to a 
debtor was manufactured by the debtor with his money only, 
that creditor alone got the money recovered by sale of the 
article ( Kat. 515 ). Bharadvaja states 741 that if a debtor has no 
cash then the creditor should be paid by sale of the debtor’s 
other property in order viz. grain, gold, iron, cattle, clothes, land, 
slaves, and conveyances, (in the absence of fields) his garden 
and lastly his house and in the absence of even a house time 
should be granted to debtors of the three higher castes. 


739. Under the law of tne Twelve Tables in Rome a creditor could put 
the debtor to death or sell him to a stranger beyond the Tiber or, if there 
were several creditors, they could divide the body of the debtor among them¬ 
selves after the third market day (Table III in Ortolan’s Roman Law p. 106). 
Vide Sen's ‘Hindu Jurisprudence' pp. 316-17 for later Roman and Irish 
rules. 

740. 3 ft i rnrtft Vhn- 

gjnft • tnrwfftrwft ni. n; srmoftTwrft 3 vm'jysu 

i uy. i wuvr. q. by n. p. 167, 

*r. ft. p. 25 5. 

741. S ff fcfr T V u*rruft jfvWiWEg TTUFHTif I Ul^f ftsv4 c?f$ ST jffunfiTVT* 

WOT « 1TB W TflSWTft VVUKU3. I uft*v*»T 3 fttffftT g fo T ff g- 

jrfwr: 1 Snnvft sjww: • fibmfftt wruft fttfhft» 

unETST q. by wj*. ft. p. 254, mCT- WT- III. 259, w W f U W W p. H6. 
In view ol this passage the remark of Mr, Golap Chandra Sarkar in his 
* Hindu Law ' (7th ed, of 1933) p. 432 ‘Hindu Law nowhere contemplates 
a compulsory sale of immovable property in execution of decrees' seems 
hardly correct. 

56 
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When a debtor was not able to return the entire debt in a 
lump, he should write on the back of the document of debt the 
sums paid by him from time to time or the oreditor may pass 
a receipt (upagata or praveiapatra, as the Mit. designates it) to 
the debtor signed by himself (Y&j. II. 93, Nar. IV. 114, Visnu 
Dh. S. VI. 26). If the creditor, though requested by the debtor, 
would not pass a receipt he was to lose the bal ance of his debt 
(N&r. IV. 114). Nar. IV. 115 and Br. (8. B. E. vol. 33 p. 332 
verse 66) further provide that if the creditor does not write 
down (either on the bond itself or in a separate document) 
the money recovered by dharma or some other method then the 
debtor himself will be entitled to interest on the amount paid 
byhim. 741 ° When the whole debt is paid off, the creditor 
should tear off the bond of debt or he may execute another 
document in order to show that the debtor iB freed from the debt 
(if the original is lost or is not within easy reach) and when a 
debt is borrowed in the presence of witnesses, it should be re¬ 
turned in the presence of the same or other witnesses (Yaj. II. 
94, Visnu Dh. S. VI. 24-25). Nar. IV. 116 requires the creditor 
to return the document when the whole debt is paid off or to 
announce openly to others that it has been paid 742 . 

It has now to be seen who {other the man himself) are 
liable to pay a man’s debt. The liability to pay another’s debt 
may arise on three grounds, (1) religious, (2) equitable and 
moral, (3) legal, such as agency (express or implied) or 
authority. That the sons and grandsons of the original debtor 
are liable to pay on religious grounds the debt of the father is 
expressly stated by numerous writers such as Kauf. 743 III. 11, 
Yaj. II. 50, Nar. IV. 4, Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 328 verse 49), 
Kat. (560), Vrddha-Harita VII. 250-51, Visnu Dh. S. VI. 27. 

741 a. u u iQ f elfg iw ust vsjyft * i *r j l aiwH y tnwg 

tama; # if- q- by ft. r. p. 8 o, hi. n. p, 277. 

742. f milg-g vfHfuft qftgnre.' uftmFWqW ft$i%: 

5TTT1 iv. 116. iHWfTV explains ‘ nftwf while ‘be 

II. p. 162 and »v. H. p. 277 read nftsrra and explain ‘ 

743. -. iflftuftqit 3 wWr WT 1 w5- 

5UW HI. 11; BOTimnnt Hid 1 

11 iv. 4; « wu r m w Wef? ' ui< ) 1 Wtfw* fomfor 

W?SWW a « If - q. by the ftrwr. on tn. II. 50 ; $*pift a fTWwqrft qHN m 1 
f wwi ' M r frflftifo « wrvt. 560 q, rf ft w. H. p. 171, tun. ur. in. 
p. 264, ft. x. p. 49, «j. q. p. 264, 
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The important question is whether the smrtis declare the liabi¬ 
lity of the great-grandson. It is clear that smrtis like that of 
Br. expressly say that the great-grandson is not liable to pay 
his great-grandfather’s debt. The Visnu Dh. S. VL 28 says 
that the descendants beyond the grandson need not pay if they 
are unwilling to pay. Others like Nar. IV. 4 and Kat. say that 
the obligation to return a debt ceases from the fourth. The 
question is what is meant by the fourth i. e. is it meant to 
exclude, in calculating, the original debtor or to include him ? 
It is possible to hold (particularly because the great-grandson 
is not expressly mentioned in most smrtis) that the fourth 
means ‘ inclusive of the original debtor \ But this appears to 
be in conflict with the rule in Manu IX. 137 (which is the same 
as Baud. Dh. S. II. 9. 6, Vas. 17. 5, Visnu Dh. S. 15. 46) that the 
son, grandson, and great-grandson confer the greatest spiritual 
benefit on the ancestor, the rule (Manu IX. 186, Nar. IV. 6) 
that pindm (in iraddha ) are to be offered by three persons in 
descent and the general rule that whoever takes the inheritance 
must offer the pinda and pay the debts of the ancestor (Gaut. 
XU. 37, Yaj. II. 51, Nar. IV. 23, Visnu Dh. S. XV. 40 and VI. 29). 
Therefore, following the canons, viz. the rights to property are 
co-extensive with the liability to perform sraddha and to pay 
off debts (which is quite logical and reasonable), that the 
texts relating to the same subject matter must be harmonized 
and reconciled as far as it is reasonably possible 744 to do 
(ekavakyatd-nyaya), that apparently conflicting texts are to be 
assigned their appropriate spheres ( visuyavyanistha ), and that a 
direct conflict (and so an option) is to be presumed only if no 
other recourse is open, the Mitaksara and other commentators 
put forward the interpretation that the texts stating that the 
great-grandson is not liable to pay the great-grandfather’s debt 
apply only to cases where the great-grandson inherits no ances¬ 
tral property, but that he is liable if he takes ancestral property. 
Dr. Jolly in his note on Nar. IV. 6 (in S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 44) 
remarks: “ the doctrine, viz. the liability to pay debts contracted 


744. This principle is stated by the f&WT- on in. I. 4-5 as 1 r^t (U^T- 
UTmviifit G.uS fitfW 1. ’ 

on wg. XI. 216 puts it in the same way ‘ 
ftrfe BWJf 3 This view is based on II. 1- 46 

XTT4 wrattf The word occurs in Vedan- 

tasutra III. 4. 24. In Vithal v. Prahlad 39 Bom. 373 at p. 379 this 
principle has been judicially recognized. 
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by an anoestor extends to the great-grandson, is opposed to the 
teaching of such an eminent authority as Vijflanesuara, who 
maintains in the Mitakqara that the great-grandson 745 is not liable 
for debts contracted by his great-grandfather, and conversely that 
he does not inherit his property’. He makes similar remarks in 
his Tagore Law Lectures for 1885 (on 1 adoption, partition ’ &c. 
p. 171 ). Dr. Jolly is under some misapprehension since the 
Mit. in two places deals with this matter and expressly states 
that the great-grandson is liable to pay debts contracted by his 
great-grandfather if he has taken ancestral estate but not other¬ 
wise. The following propositions are deducible from the smrti 
texts and authoritative commentaries like the Mit. and the 
Vlramitrodaya (Vyavabaraprakasa). The 746 first proposition is 
that the debts of a man must be paid by his three descendants 
(son, grandson and great-grandson) if they have ancestral 
estate in their hands (Mit. on Yaj. H. 51 quoted in note 745, 
Sm. C. H. p. 171, Y. P. p. 264). The 2nd proposition is that 
even when no ancestral estate was taken by the descendants 
the son was liable to pay his father’s debts with interest, the 
grandson was liable to pay his grandfather’s debt but without 
interest and the great-grandson waa not liable to pay even the 
principal, if he was unwilling to pay. This proposition is 
enunciated by Vi?nu Dh. S. VL 27-28, Br. ( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 328 


745. On sg umi Tt f i «i &c. of igyyrfi referred to above the firm (on m. 
II. 50) remarks. ‘ * 1%: 1 StIsW 31%U- 

nyfrHU-WI I WVftwtt ’. On the words gmftmv fifiw. 

(on m II. 51) the film, explains: yrfrmffi uufmyft fivti 

'mb qrrni: i m fissnnromrfifi 

l Dr. Jolly probably misunderstood ‘ anpsfhnmw ’ and held it 
to mean ‘ that a great-grandson does not take the ancestral estatebut it 
really means * if he has not taken &c. ' The II. p. 171 says, ‘ m 

rmmr i ... 3 i 


746. The first proposition is followed by modern decisions in British 
India. Vide Lachman Das v. Khunnu 19 All. 26 (F. B.) which holds that 
the mortgagee of a man who had mortgaged joint ancestral property can 
enforce his mortgage against the grandson of the mortgagor for the realiza¬ 
tion of interest as well as principal, Ladu Naraitt v. Gobardhan 4 Patna 
478, Masit Ullah v. Datnodar Prasad 48 AH, 518 (P, C.) where the Privy 
Council held that the great-grandson is liable for the debts of his great¬ 
grandfather as much as he is liable for those of bis father or grandfather. 
In all these cases passages from the smrtia of Yij., N£r. and Br. and from 
the Mit. and the Vlramitrodaya are quoted and discussed. 
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v, 49 referred to on p. 443) and Eat. 556 747 . In Narasimharav v. 
Aviaji 2 Bom. H. C. E. 61 it was held (probably following Brhas- 
pati, though not quoted in the judgment) that the grandson was 
liable to pay the debt of his grandfather without interest even 
if there was no ancestral estate. This was felt to be a great 
hardship on heirs (taking no ancestral estate) and in order to 
remove it Bombay Act VII of 1866 (the Hindu Heirs’ Relief 
Act ) was passed whereby it is provided that a son ot grandson 
is not liable to be sued for the debts of his deceased ancestor 
merely by reason of his being such a son or grandson and that 
the son, grandson or other heir shall be liable only to the extent 
of the assets that come to his hands. The Bame is the law laid 
down in other parts of India by judicial decisions. Br. (S. B. E. 
vol. 33 p. 328 verse 48) recommends that the father’s debt must 
be paid first of all and after that one’s own debt; but a debt of 
the grandfather must always be paid even before the prece¬ 
ding 748 two kinds of debt. These two propositions of Hindu 
jurists are very lucidly, but succinctly, set forth by the Vlra- 
mitrodaya quoted below 749 . The third proposition (which is an 
exception to the above two) is that even a son is not liable to 
pay certain illegal and immoral debts of his father. This pro¬ 
position will be discussed a little further on. A fourth proposi¬ 
tion is that even when the father is not dead, the son, grandson 
or great-grandson may be liable to pay the father’s or other 
ancestor’s debt under certain circumstances. Y&j. II. 50 pro¬ 
vides that sons (and grandsons ) must pay the debt of the father 
when he is dead or has gone to a distant country or is afflicted 
with an incurable disease. Nar. 750 IV, 14, Visnu VI. 27, K&t. 

747. tfinwr g vwffit gd ftftftr: i dwnft ffwrn 

ifinvi. 556 q. by XI. p. 170 and ft. x. p. 48. 

748. ftsqirtuust %d w ig reflvifo w ■ trvt: s fofr s yn mp« 

W- q- by 44. P. 185, ft. v. p. 47, <m. m. HI. p. 264. 

749. fttmujuiitfgm vh gvx t s*r*rft vBwt ftatni yn i 

I WWfdr qjtfra « scftirw g ftwmrot w I *0. n. p. 264. 

750. tjwurftftr 5ft snrftrft ftqswm : usiftk m • ft«®. 

vi. 27 ; ft um fl ft xkxxf t a ^gm vtft kfo *r i gibn 

ftg: yfakn %d ftmftwjj. i gtrnmn ft a iwwtH 
548-550 q. by snjxm- P- 650, ft. X. PP- 50-51, urr. WT HI. 264, rgfaw. H. 
p. 169, m. fir. pp, 255-56. Some of these ascribe tbe last to fgwb. 
The first and third verses of Kat. are quoted in Peda Venkanna v. 
Sreenivasa 41 Mad. 136 at p. 149, The vf*. fb. (p. 256) remarks that 
these texts indicate that during the father's lifetime only the sons are liable 
for tbe father's debts and not the grandsons, but if no sons are alive 
then even grandsons will be liable. 
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548-550 state that when the father, though living and near, 
becomes an ascetic (acc. to Visnu), is afflicted with such diseases 
or calamities as blindness from birth or loss of caste (due to 
grave sins), lunacy, tuberculosis, leprosy and other (incurable) 
diseases or when he has left his country or has gone on a long 
journey or is very old (above 80) the son will have to pay the 
debt of the father after the twentieth year (from his going 
abroad). Acc. to V. R. (p. 50) if the father’s disease was incu¬ 
rable or if it was certain that he would not return from his 
journey then the son was bound to pay at once and was not 
entitled to wait for 20 years. Ks,t. ( 552-553) introduces 751 a 
further restriction that even when the father iB dead, if the son 
has not attained years of discretion (i. e. if he is a minor) he 
need not pay the debt of his father during his minority; but 
when the proper time to pay arrives he muBt pay the debt; 
otherwise the (ancestors) may remain in hell. Thus the son’s 
liability during the father’s lifetime or absence was not abso¬ 
lute but limited according to the smrtis and digests; judicial 
decisions, however, have brushed all this aside and the son’s 
liability to pay his father’s debts during the latter’s lifetime is 
now as absolute as after his death. This will be discussed 
further on. 

According to all smrti writers even the son, though he may 
have taken the ancestral estate, is not liable to pay certain 
debts of the father which are compendiously described as 
‘illegal or immoral’ in the decisions of courts. Gaut. 752 XJI. 

751. ftrpjtjyU 5fTt%tT I wrd g ftftrer nilijiSn&mwi I 

ft i ft qgfc^ jrorggtfrgg« 

WpqT. 552-553 q. by II, p. 164, ig. a. p. 263, Tbe 2nd is 

Wf IV. 31. 

752. ggmrygp ftg: » iff. xn. 38; urm- 

qnftw WTugni w utctu: svt q i v rg l vr ftvwgd gang i 
in. 16; gift* ^gf 

vgwg.ii q gi qvfl i gft q gg: gpgftmdft vt*g grggi and m ft«ra: h 

gj. ii. 47,54 ; g ggdf firm gvnsrwrrsgrg i wmftwgvnnriiTnwpgyd 

ft*T« grrq IV. 10; qr at 55* vr 1 *1 grs*v g gibs ge=q 

g wn4nrftwg.il tv eg q. by fttwr- on gr. n> 47; wngrgg explains gnrurrra- 
«RT debts (mentioned in Kar. IV. 10 and Br.) as follows: ‘ gg 

ftvmwiggrl gwrg 1 gg ftgt gganu whng gwl ftgrqg vt i gftwt gg 
ftwg ftwgd ft gg n wrrgr. q. by wqqnfc p. 648, rg ftg . n. p. 170, gn. w. 
III. p. 266, ft. q. p. 58. *g. q. p. 266; fUTgrg is explained as gftgift q§- 
gi ftnft qft 1 gr* ggfh fa*gasg.« q. by ftfgr- on gr. II. 47, 

qfftw. II. p. 170. 
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38, Kaut. EH. 16, Manu VIII. 159-160, Van. 16. 31, Y&j. II. 47 
and 54, Nsr. IV. 10, Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 329 verse 51), K&t. 

(564-565), Usanas and Vyasa provide that the son is not bound 
to pay the following debts of his father viz. those incurred as a 
surety (for honesty or appearance), for drinking or in gamb¬ 
ling, those arising from idle promises (to bards, wrestlers and 
the like), debts for promises made under the influence of wrath 
or illicit love to women, the balance of a fine or toll and those 
that are not iryavaharika. A debt arising from wrath is explai¬ 
ned by Kat. as one where the father causes physical injury to 
another or destroys another’s property through anger and then 
promises something to pacify the person wronged. Ab regards 
the suretyship debts of the father, Yaj. II. 54, Vyasa and K&t. 

(561) provide that when the father was a surety for payment, 
then the son was bound to pay the principal of the debt for 
which the father stood surety, but the son of the son was not 
liable at all to pay the suretyship debt of his grandfather even 
when the latter was a surety for payment 753 . These verses 
about the debts which the son was not bound to pay have been 
quoted and explained in numerous decisions of the courts. But 
as this work does not profess to be a treatise on modern Hindu 
Law those cases are passed over here. What is meant by 
‘ debts that are not vyavaharika ’ has presented the greatest 
difficulty to the medieval commentaries and digests and also 
to modern courts as noted below 754 . Kat. 534 further notes that 

753. vhm ga: • qwrengm a 

fiiajv: H q. by the on vt- H. 54 ; vrftHT*»IT»r!t a ma>- 

rtjRT i eft* »tjrmn. q. by srmifc p. 650, ft- x. p, 44. 

754. -srg w *T I P- 658 ; ‘ wfftan I 

n p. 170; st svre f r fa i ' **»• *. p- 265: sr 

I WTpTSST# ; i ft. ftr. p. 17. Cole- 

brooke translates w as ’debt for a cause repugnant to good 

morals'; other renderings are ‘which as a decent and respectable man 
the father ought not to have incurred’ (32 Bom. 348 at p. 351); 'not 
lawful, usual or customary' (39 Cal. p 862. at pp. 868-869); 'not suppor¬ 
table as valid by legal arguments and on which no right could be esta¬ 
blished in a court of justice in the creditor’s favour’ (37 Mad, 458 at 
p. 460); vide Bai Mani v. Usafali 33 Bom. L. R. 130 (at p. 133J and 
Bal v. Maneklal 56 Bom. 36 where the various meanings of ’ avyavaharika ’ 
and the conflict of judicial decisions are set out (at pp. 50-53). In the 
latter case the wide meaning of the words given in 32 Bom, 348 has been 
disapproved of (at p. 53). In Govtndprasad v. Baghunathprasad I. L. K. 
(1939) Bom. 533 a Full Bench has dealt with the meaning of ‘avyavaharika’. 
In Hemraj v. Khetnchand I. L. R. (1943) All. 727 the Privy Council state 
the various renderings of avyavaharika given by different authors and judges 
and hold that Colebrooke’s rendering makes the nearest approach to the real 
meaning of the word as used in the smrtis and that It Is the character of the 
debt that is to be looked to and not the actions of the father. 
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where the father became a surety for appearance (or honesty) 
after receiving a pledge from the person whose surety he 
became, then the son of the surety may be made to pay the 
money due from that pledge in case the father is dead or has 
gone abroad 7Ss . 

The case law on the subject of the father’s debts and the 
son’s liability to pay them has assumed enormous proportions- 
This is not the plaoe to discuss the case-law. But as the courts 
in India profess to follow the Hindu Law of the sages and 
medieval digests, it is necessary to examine some of the 
principles laid down by the latest decision of the Privy Council- 
In Brij Narain v. Mangla Prasad 51 L A. 129 (=46 All. 95) 
the following five propositions are laid down by the Privy 
Council (at p. 139 ): (1) the managing member of a joint 
undivided estate cannot alienate or burden the estate qua 
manager except for purposes of necessity; (2) if he is the 
father and the other membeTB are the sons, he may, by incurring 
debt, so long as it is not for an immoral purpose, lay the estate 
open to be taken in execution proceeding upon a decree for 
payment of that debt; (3) if he purports to burden the estate 
by mortgage then, unless that mortgage is to discharge an 
antecedent debt, it would not bind the estate ; (4) antecedent 
debt means antecedent in fact as well as in time, that is to 
say, that the debt must be truly independent and not part of 
the transaction impeached; (5) there is no rule that this 
result is affected by the question whether the father, who 
contracted the debt or burdened the estate, is alive or dead. Jt 


755. v* i ftwi fasti tfa 

H «BUVT. 534, q. by tlie Mit. on Yaj. II. 54. smrft p.656. 
Vide C houdhuri Govind Chandra v. Hayagriba 10 Patna 94. where it was 
held that when a father stood surety for the honesty or good behaviour of 
another as guardian for a minor's property, the son was not bound to pay 
the suretyship debt of the father. In Kottapalli v. Kanuparti 58 Mad. 
375, where the father executed a surety bond that a certain judgment debtor 
would file an insolvency petition witbin a specified period and the debtor 
failed to do so, it was held that the guarantee was one for confidence or 
honesty and that the sons were not liable on the father’s death. Similarly in 
Dhir Narain v. Shiva Sahay A, I, R. 1935 Patna 127 it was held that sons 
are not liable under Hindu Law where the father stood surety for appearance 
only. In Narayan v. Venkatacharya 6 Bom. L. R. 434 it was held that 
under the law of the Mitaksari a grandson is not liable to pay a debt which 
his grandfather contracted as a surety unless the latter in accepting the 
liability of a surety received gome consideration for it, 
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is necessary to see how far these principles agree with or 
deviate from the law of the smrtis and the digests. The first 
proposition is in consonance with the law of the smrtis and of 
the commentaries like the Mit. Ysj. II. 45 provides 756 that 
whatever debt is contracted by the head of the joint family for 
the necessities of the family has to be paid by the members 
who take the ancestral estate when the head is dead or goes to 
a foreign country. The Mit. on Y§j. II. 114 quotes and explains 
a smrti text “ Even one (the head or manager of a joint family) 
can make a mortgage, sale or gift of immovable property in a 
tim9 of distress, for the necessities of the family and particular¬ 
ly for religious and charitable purposes What is meant by 
‘ debts in times of distress ’ and ‘ kutumbarthe ’ is explained by 
Kat. ( 542-43 ) quoted in n. 756. This has been the foundation 
of numerous cases, the first and the most important of which is 
that of Himoomnnpersand v. Musmmul Bdbooee 757 6 Moore’s 
Indian Appeals p. 393 ( P. C.). The 2nd proposition laid down 


756. g wbf ■ vh vmta vr $ 3 - 

fwrm 11 vi. II. 45; JvmJkw ?n i w 

3 aq 11 ^vrbrntvl ^ w vifrwv 1 $31^ na wfc 11 

wnvi. q. by 3mru? p. 647, v*i- Si. IIJ. p. 268. Nar. IV. 3, Msnu VIII. 166, 
Visnu Dh. S. VI. 39 contain similar provisions, all of them employing 
the word (for the purposes or benefit of the family). 

757, At pp. 423 and 424 of 6 Moore's Indian Appeals the Privy Council 

employ the following words that have become classical : ‘ The power of the 

manager for an infant heir to charge an estate not his own is under the 
Hindu Law a limited and qualified power. It can only be exercised rightly 
in a case of need or for the benefit of the estate. The actual pressure on 
the estate, the danger to be averted or the benefit to be conferred upon it in 
the particular instance, is the thing to be regarded....They think that if 
the lender does inquire and acts honestly, the real existence of an alleged 
sufficient and reasonably credited necessity is not a condition precedent to 
the validity of his charge and they do not think that under such circum¬ 
stances, he is bound to see to the application of the money’. The words 
' the actual pressure, the benefit to be conferred’ and the remarks about 
inquiry by the lender are a prolific source of litigation and have given rise 
to a mass of case-law. In L.R. 511. A. 129 at p. 137 the Privy Council them¬ 
selves say that the distinction made between secured and unsecured debts 
of the father is anomalous. They give an instance. 'A father who is 
manager borrows a like sum from A and B. To A be gives a mortgage on 
the family estate containing a personal covenant. To B he gives a simple 
acknowledgment of loan. B sues and gets a decree ; on this decree execution 
can follow and the estate can be taken. A, suing on his mortgage, cannot 
recover’ (because the debt was not antecedent). 

57 
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above also follows from several smrtis (such as Y&j. H 50, 
Visnu Dh. S. VI. 35, Nar. TV. 2, 4, 6) and the ruleB about 
humoral debts cited above. But it is difficult to understand 
why the Privy Council make a distinction between a simple 
personal money debt of the father and a debt secured by a 
mortgage { as in propositions 2 and 3). The ancient texts and 
commentaries make no such distinction. Vide 42 Mad. 711 at 
p. 731, 26 Bom. 206 at pp. 217-219 (F. B.) and 60 Bom. 311 (F. B.) 
where this is pointed out. With the greatest respect it must 
be said that the distinction is not only without dharmasastra 
authority, but is also anomalous. The distinction between 
‘ antecedent debt ’ and a debt contracted at the time of execut¬ 
ing a mortgage is unknown to the smrtis or digests. The 
Privy Council had used for the first time in a very early case 
(viz. Suraj Bunsi v. Sheo Proshad 6 I. A. 88 at p. 106 = 5 Cal. 
148, 171) the words ‘antecedent debt’ 758 for which there is 
nothing corresponding in the Sanskrit authorities and round 
which elaborate arguments came to be centred in numerous 
later cases. According to the Privy Council (proposition 5) 
the son’s pious duty to pay his father’s debt is as absolute 
during the father's lifetime as after his death. It has been 
shown above that the duty was not absolute but qualified and 
limited during the father’s life according to the smrtis. 

Yaj. H. 52, Kaut. (III. 11) provide 759 that husband and 
wife, father and son and brothers cannot, as long as they 
are undivided, stand sureties for each other or be debtors 
and creditors of each other or be witnesses for each other. 
The Mit. has a long note on Yaj. II. 52. It showB that a wife 
may be divided as to estate from the husband if the latter 
desires (as laid down in Yaj. II 114) and that in that case 
there may be the relation of debtor and creditor between them. 


758. The proposition laid down in 6 I. A. at p. 106 is ' where joint 
ancestral property has passed out of a joint family, either under a con¬ 
veyance executed by a father in consideration of an antecedent debt or in 
order to raiw money for an antecedent debt or under a sale in execution of 
a decree for the lather's debt, his sons, by reason of tbeir duty to pay their 
father's debts, cannot recover that property, unless they show that the debts 
were contracted for immoral purposes and that the purchasers had notice 
that they were so contracted 
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11. 
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The Mit. further explains the sutras of Apastamba 760 ( Ap. Dh. 
8. H. 6. 14. 16-19 ) which lay down ‘ there can be no division 
between husband and wife, for since the day of marriage they 
have to perform religious rites together, they also participate 
together in the rewards of merit arising from religious rites 
and also in the wealth acquired; for this reason when the 
husband has gone abroad if the wife spends on necessary 
occasions (out of the family wealth) it is not declared to be 
theft The Mit. explains that the absence of division between 
husband and wife is restricted to religious rites performed with 
irauta fires or smarta fire and in the rewards of meritorious acts 
and not in all actions or as to all property. Therefore in other 
charities where no sacred fire is required (pUrta acts such as 
constructing a well or a public park ) they have separate rights. 
Vide S. V. pp. 355 for various explanations of BhSruchi and 
others on Ap. Dh. S. and V. P. pp. 255-56. 

The father is not bound to pay his son’s personal debt; the 
husband is not liable to pay the wife’s debt, nor the wife her 
husband’s or son’s. But in all these cases if the debt is incurred 
for the benefit or purposes of the family by the son, the wife or 
the husband then the father, husband or wife respectively would 
be liable (Y*j. II. 47, Nar. IV. 10-11, Kat. 545, 579 ) 761 . If the 
father promised to pay his son’s individual debt or if he appro¬ 
ved or acquiesced in it he was liable to pay it. Manu VIH. 167, 
Yaj. IL 45, Nar. IV. 12, Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 329 v. 50), Kat. (545) 
provide that a debt incurred for the purposes of the family by 
any one such as the son, brother, uncle, the wife, the mother, 
the pupil or a servant or a slave even without the consent of 
the head of the family when he has gone abroad, should be paid 
by the head of the family. This liability and the liability when 
the manager of a family contracts a debt for the benefit or neces¬ 
sities of the family arise from agency ( implied ) or authority. 
Kaut. (IB. 11) holds that the husband may be seized (for work) 


760. tsrrvrT^r* fftwmt fftuk i mfOm g m r ffr i hut 

yswft a ft S x ' ^ ft i suv u. % n. 

6. 14. 16-19. 

761. iftfani u mfr nfft firac, i quuyfrr nr 

’J® » STRUT (545) q. by wmfc p. 648, <m- UT> P- 268, fft. x 56. 3mt$T 
reads WTTfV would mean agnates residing in the bouse. 

This verse is quoted in Virasvami v. Appasvami 1 Mad. H. C. R. p. 
575, 379n. l VV irfW Wf nrf) 
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if he starts to go abroad without providing for the return of 
the debt contracted by his wife. 762 

The general rule that the husband was not liable to pay the 
wife’s debt had an exception viz. the husband was liable for the 
debts of the wife in the case of cowherds, vintners, actors, 
washermen and hunters ( and the like ) whose income depends 
on their wives and whose household expenses are defrayed by 
their wives (Yaj. II. 48, Visnu Dh. S. VI. 37, Nar. IV. 19 ). 
Similarly the rule that the wife was not liable for the husband’s 
debt had certain exceptions, viz. a debt of the husband which she 
promised to pay because he was dying or going abroad or which 
was contracted jointly with her husband 765 (Yaj. II. 49, Nar 
IV. 16-17 ). The Mit. on Yaj. II. 49 answers the objection raised 
by some that, as according to Manu VIII. 416 ( = Udyogaparva 
33.64) the wife, son and slave are without property and whatever 
they earn is acquired for him to whom they belong, the wife 
would not be able to pay anything at all. The reply is that 
this verse of Manu does not mean that a wife or son can own no 
property at all, but all that it declares is that they have no 
independent power to dispose of then* property. 

The order in which persons are liable to pay a man’s debts 
after his death is declared by Y&j. II 51, Nar. IV. 23, Br. (S.B.E. 
vol. 33 p. 329 verse 52), Kit ( 562,577 ), Visnu 764 VI. 29-30. 


762 . msr: drnln i wnfara HI. n ■ 
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thimi. 546, 547 q. by XI. p 176, a. pp. 273-274, In I. L. R. X Bom 

121 at p. 124 Kit. 546 is cited. In Narotam v, Nanka 6 Bom. 473 it was 
held that a married woman who contracted a debt jointly with her husband 
was liable to the extent of her stridhana only and not personally. 

764. uw4jf(eTfr}3rau^vwJvt ud ‘ ^dxOTwt-. wftwftdh vfd- 
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(362) q. by on tn. II. 47 ; quotes a prose passage of 
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later works like the II. p. 172 and n. p. 267 quote a verse of ^fr. 

1 iftxrxfx •=* wire rvx?md ». The ^srv*d)' on IV. 30 explains 
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Whoever takes the wealth of the deceased (whether a son or a 
collateral heir ) is primarily responsible to pay the debts of the 
deceased; but if the deceased died without leaving any property, 
then he who takes his wife has to pay the deceased’s debtB; 
if there be no wealth or taker of the deceased’s widow, 
then the son even if he succeeds to no wealth has to pay. 
This liability may be said to be based on the equitable 
and moral principle that whoever takes the wealth of 
the deceased or his widow (over whom the deceased had 
a sort of dominion) was bound to pay his 'debts. There 
appears to be some conflict between the texts; but it is more 
apparent than real. Verses (like Kat. 577 ) where the son 
is placed after the taker of wealth and before the taker of the 
widow refer to a son who has separate and independent wealth 
of his own and is more wealthy than the taker of the widow 
(though he himself being disqualified did not succeed to, 
ancestral wealth). When there is no wealth and there are 
several sons one of whom is congenitally blind or otherwise 
incompetent to succeed then the other sons are liable. From 
the fact that the taker of the widow is made liable for the debts of 
the first husband it should not be supposed that the ancient sages 
approved of widow-remarriage. On the contrary they condemned 
it ( vide Manu V. 162), but, as the Mit. (on Yaj. II. 51) remarks i 
remarriages took place by custom among certain castes and 
nothing could prevent persons from taking widows as kept 
mistresses. Therefore as the wife was half of the husband 
( acc. to Vedic and other passages q. in H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 428, 
584 n, ) she was practically the husband’s wealth (Nar. IV, 
22 expressly says so ) 765 and so the taker of the widow was 
saddled with the obligation to pay the debts of the deceased. 
This sentiment continued to modern times and in the Bombay 
Presidency the Legislature had to declare (by Bombay Act VII 
of 1866, sec. 4 ) that ‘ no person who has married a widow shall 
merely by reason of such marriage, be liable for any of the 
debts of any prior husband of such widow ’. The Vaijayanti 
on Visnu Dh. S. VI. 30 quotes Yaj. II. 51 and NSr. IV, 23 and 
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explains them differently. According to it the word 1 putra ’ 
(in Yaj. II. 51) is qualified by all the three adjectives viz 
‘ rikthagr&ha ‘ yosidgr&ha ’ (one who is married) and ‘ ananya- 
sritadravya' (one who has no wife nor child and one who has 
taken no ancestral wealth, either because he does not desire it 
or because none exists). Therefore according to it among sons, 
the son that takes anoestral wealth has to pay the debts of the 
father, on failure of such a son when some of the sons are 
married and some are not, the married ones have to repay 
ancestral debts and lastly when there are no married sons the 
one that is wifeless, childless and also without wealth has to 
pay them. 

Nikqepa (deposit). The words niksepa, upanidhi and nyasa 
are sometimes said to be synonyms (as done byAmara) 766 , 
though several ancient works define them separately. According 
to Yaj. IL 65 upanidhi is the deposit of an article enclosed in a 
box or the like made with another without telling him of the 
contents of the box. Yaj. II. 67 holds nyasa and niksepa to be 
different from upanidhi. Narada 767 as quoted in the Mit. on 
Yaj. II. 65 defines upanidhi as the deposit of an article in a 
sealed receptacle without counting it in the presence of the 
person to whom it is entrusted and without telling him what 
the receptacle contains, while a niksepa is a deposit entrusted 
to a man after counting the articles in his presence. Manu 
VIII 149 ( = Vas. 16.18), Kaut. HI 12 hold niksepa and upa¬ 
nidhi to be distinct. A verse quoted by KsIraBvamin on Amara 
defines nyasa as an open deposit and niksepa as the delivery 
of some goods to an artist or craftsman for being worked up or 
manufactured. Nar. (V. 1 and 5) defines niksepa as the 
deposit of one’s articles with another through confidence, while 
upanidhi is defined in the same way as Yaj. II 65. Visvaiupa 768 
defines nyasa as an open deposit for safe custody and niksepa 
as delivery of one’s article to another for handing over to a 
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third. Kit (592) makes 769 upanidhi a generic term for all bail¬ 
ments such as a sold article remaining in the handB of the 
vendor, a deposit, a pledge, bailment to one for delivery to 
another, loan of article for temporary use, goods handed over 
for sale to an agent. The Mit. on Yaj. H. 67 defines nyasa as 
handing over to some member in the house an article in the 
absence of the head of the house for delivery to the head of the 
house and niksepa as a deposit in the presence of the depositee 
himself. The V. P. p, 280 briefly distinguishes the three as 
noted below. 770 

Niksepa or upanidhi was a bailment made in trust and 
differed from an adhi in this that the former was not given by 
way of security for a debt or for collecting interest but in 
confidence for safe custody. 771 Br. ( SBE vol. 33 p. 332 verse 2 ) 
says that such a deposit is made with another when one is 
leaving one’s home, or through fear of the king or for depriving 
one’s kinsmen. 772 Manu VIII. 179 (= Nar. V. 2) says that one 
should entrust a deposit to a person who is born of a good 
family, is well-conducted, knows dharma, speaks the troth, has 
a large family, is wealthy and straightforward. The person 
with whom a deposit is made generally receives no personal 
benefit from it; hence the smrtis ( such as Br. in SBE 33 p. 333 
verses 6-8 ) extol the holder 773 of a deposit made in trust to be 
as meritorious as one who makes gifts of gold or other inferior 
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metals or clothes and condemn the misappropriation of a 
deposit or the losing of it through negligence as very sinful. The 
idea is that no one is bound to accept a deposit, but when a 
person accepts it, bis primary duty is to preserve it with care 
and the next duty is to return it at the time agreed or on 
demand. The obligation arises from the trust reposed in a 
person. The rights of the bailee are limited as compared to 
those of the mortgagee or pledgee, but the very fact of his 
custody in trust clothes him with certain rights. The amount of 
care required of the depositee is the same as in the case of an 
U/JIri, viz. he is to take the same care of it as he takes of his own 
goods and is not liable if the deposit is lost (along with his own 
property ) through act of God or the king or is Btolen by thieves 
(Manu VIII. 189, Yaj. U. 66, Nar. V. 9 and 12, Br. in B.B.E. 33 
p. 333, verse 10, Kat. 59 3 ). 774 In the Mrcchakatika Carudatta 

accepts liability for the loss of the ornaments deposited with 
him by Vasantasena, though they were stolen, because of his 
high sense of chivalry and of his idea that proper care was not 
taken by him or his friend. But Nar. V. 9 is careful to add 
that the loss through vis major or through theft must be real and 
not fraudulently brought about. 775 Nar. V. 6 and Br. (in 
SBE 33 p. 334 verse 14 ) state that a deposit may be made in the 
presence of witnesses or without them, that it should be returned 
in the same way and condition in which it was made and that 
if there is a dispute, it may be settled by ordeal ( when there 
are no witnesses). 776 The article deposited must be returned 
in the same condition (as regards seal &c.) in which it was 
handed over ( Yaj. II. 65 ). It must also be returned to the man 
himself who made the deposit and not to his co-owners ( Manu 
Vlll. 185, Br. in SBE 33 p, 333 verse 9 ), 777 He is estopped 

ft- q _by II. p. 179; q*q qmqcsTq i fq*ra- 
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from recognising the title of any one except the depositor, as 
in section 116 of the Indian Evidence Act. But if the bailor 
be dead the bailee can return it of his own accord without 
demand to the co-owners ( Manu VIE. 186 = Nar. V. 10 ). In 
doing so however he must not return it to one of several heirs, 
but to all or in the presence of all. The loss of a deposit may 
be due to the fact that the bailee consumes it by using it, or to 
the bailee’s negligence or to his ignorance. In these cases the 
bailee was made to reimburse the bailor for the loss. But Kat. 
( 597 ) 778 makes a difference, viz. when a bailee consumes the 
deposit by use he should be made to pay the price with interest, 
when he loses it through negligence he is to pay only the price 
(but without interest) and if he loses through ignorance, then 
he is to pay a little less (i. e. less by one-fourth ) than the price. 
Vido Br. ( S B E vol. 33 p. 333 verse 11) and N&r. V. 8. If a 
bailor knowing the proposed bailee to be a careless man deposits 
his goods with him, the bailee is not liable even if the goods 
are lost from any cause whatever (Kat. 599 ). 779 If immediately 
on demand by the depositor the bailee does not return the thing 
deposited or it is lost after demand from any cause whatever 
(including act of God or king), the bailee has to return the 
thing or the price of the thing ( when lost) and also is liable 
to be fined by the king in the same amount ( Yaj. IL 66, Nar. 
V. 7 ). If the bailee makes use of the article bailed without 
the permission of the bailor, he should be fined by the king and 
should be made to return the thing bailed with interest (Yaj. 
II. 67, Nar. V. 8 ). In the Raj. T. ( VIII. 124-157 ) occurs the 
story of a person who had deposited one lakh of dtnaras with a 
merchant and had withdrawn some money from time to time. 
It further states that, when the balance was demandod, the 
merchant furnished a statement of accounts giving a list, of 


778. wqunfi jq; qrfb » wsmmrftw vb ^ fwq: «in* 

eur 11 mf q ficq: wu fwq 1 nfrev: fqnpprojrpr 

M 596-597, quoted by qrt. WT. III. p. 283 (ascribes 597 to evm), 

*q, 3. p. 282 (ascribes 597 to both smvTtR and *vm), ftST- on II. 67 (597 
only), ff. q. by q*r. Ut. III. p. 283 and sq. q. p. 282 has a similar verse 
?qru utfhn qft q fvisi Tnb nwtf q niff* 11 , 

fifaT. Compare Sec. 161 of the Indian 

Contract Act. 

779. $rn*r g fun qq 1 ^bfqrqfihnqtb mfhn 

f|vq% H qnrqT. q. by II. p, 179, qqr. *H. HI. p. 283, fq. q. 89, 

q. p. 382. 
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fictitious items of withdrawals for many years with interest 
and showing that very little of the deposit was left. The king 
brought home the fraud to the merchant and ordered that 
the original deposit being used by the merchant should bear 
interest. 

KSt. (506) provides that when a deposit, a balance of 
interest, purchase price {not paid though the article be delivered 
to vendee), or sale price ( article sold being retained by vendor 
though price is paid) is not returned or paid when demand is made, 
it carries interest at 5 per cent (from the date of demand). 180 
Manu VIA. 191 (which is almost the same as Nar. V. 13) provides 
that where a bailee does not return the deposit though demand¬ 
ed or where a person without making a deposit claims it from a 
person, both are to be punished as a thief by the king and to 
be made to pay a fine equal in amount to the price of the bailed 
article (claimed). The deposit has to be taken back at the 
proper time by the depositor and the bailee has to avoid returning 
it at an improper time; if the latter returns at an improper 
time he should be made to pay a fine double of the value of the 
thing 781 ( Kat. 601). 

Yaj. II. 67, Nar. V. 14, Br. 782 (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 334 verse 
15) extend these rules about niksepa to other kinds of bail¬ 
ments viz. to yacitaka ( an article such as an ornament borrowed 
from a man on a festive occasion), anvaliitu (what is handed 
over to a third man and is the property of another and 
has been pledged with a man), nyasa, upanidhi, iilpinyasa 
( giving an article such as gold to an artisan like a goldsmith 
for preparing an ear-ring or the like), pratimjasa (mutual 
deposit). Some of the rules about yacitaka are stated above 


780. fti$W w wv w i vi ww i* * f u rfrg ifr srag ii 

4i 'P 4 T- q. by fSim. on VT. II, 67, WI. III. p. 224, ft. %. 15, ‘ vt qpq 
■ 5 (f) «ri ftj»fl««ft vrftair * ggfft iten vr affair wv wmeqgq vrfWn ^ 
ggrft w v arerenrafow fi% > ft. v p. is. 

781. a i vrravW ggv fifeoi w 

* WVT- 601 q. by WH 1 W p. 663, egfiNr. IX, p. 181, »m. *n III. 

p. 286, *v. a. p. 285 which remarks (following Sm. C.). vy tsi| V ftiftn»SW 

se i mwwmqHfft anfr w pm g?vv'. i sgvn ftft fii ara wvift s wvr ftwnd«(?«iH ' 
fyerftwnmwi t enr&annftpi wtwtfW 

fiv swgstft g^; I Compare sec. 159-160 of the Indian 

Contract Act. 

782. I ^ W 5TTWJ- 

* f*. q. by r gEN . u. p. 182 , «r. s. 287. 
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(pp. 426-427 ). Kaut. 783 III. 12 states that a yacitaka or arnkrUa 
(lent on hire) article should be returned in the same condition 
in which it was received. If lost through act of God or king or 
through theft (after taking proper care) the depositee would 
not be liable. Kat. (610) provides 784 that he who having taken 
the loan of an article for use does not deliver it even on demand 
should be restrained (by the owner) and forcibly made to 
return it and fined by the king if he does not return it; he 
should be made to pay the price with interest (if the thing be 
lost after demand ). If the loan of an article was taken for a 
specified period or for a particular occasion or purpose and a 
demand for return be made in the middle and the article is 
not returned when demanded, the person taking the loan 
would not be made to pay the price : but if a person who has 
taken on loan an article does not return it after the period 
fixed has expired or the purpose is served, the borrower must 
offer to the owner the price if the article be destroyed or 
lost and if he does not return even after demand (when 
the period has ended ) the borrower would have to pay the price 
with interest. 

K&t. (609 ) states a reasonable counter-exception to the 
rule in 606 viz. ‘ when the owner of an article borrowed by 
another is likely to sustain loss if the article borrowed were not 
returned on demand, then the borrower should be made to 
deliver it even though the time fixed has not ended or the pur¬ 
pose of the loan was only half fulfilled ’. 

There are some special rules about iUpinyasa also. Kat. 
( 603-604 ) provides that if an artisan or craftsman retains an 
article delivered to him beyond the time that was settled ( or 


783. miws'swrtf'nTO *r vwrfSfi yhvtfojp 1 

ii[3i T u<# rrifq to *i qnvTw^i: i nmnrrro 1 aofsiro m. 

12. On siwn rfrn there is difference between the digests. The fJnn. defines 

‘ vSfarv ipv ftrovg fSrrJd 

and is supported by outb i d* (611 q. by q. p, 84) ‘ sigrofbr 3t»q* 

Wwm i mw i M i vt n > The p-1*« 

quotes the very words of the fifem II. p. 182 and *q. it. p. 287 

define wetfor as 1 qqfifasr qnjqfnTO’Kt frro *. ‘ sfifoo i w re w nw- 
uqtsrrnq’wvr rsrurrv rttvh *nfw *q«T4v mrro i» fwn. 

on qj. IX. 67. 

784. qt q < q fimw qwn<p«fl q 

ffrfit q : U WTtqr. 610 q. by P- 664,f5ftw. II. p. 184, fib 1 - P< 92 

This shows that he could at once resort to the remedy of q$. 
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agreed ) for finishing the work he should be made to pay (its 
price ) even if the article was lost through act of God, but the 
artisan shall not be liable to pay the price if the article were 
to be lost through defects in the article itself; if (however) 
what is delivered for being worked or polished is destroyed 
through the fault of the artisan he should be made to pay the 
price 78S . 

From the fact that Kat. 596 (quoted above in n. 778) employs 
the expression ‘ dapynh sa ern tut' (he alone who misappro¬ 
priates or causes loss of a deposit by negligence), the words of 
Gaut. XII. 39 (quoted above under adhi ) and the fact that 
niksepa is a title distinct from rriadana (under which alone 
the liability of sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons is expressly 
declared ) it follows that sons are not liable for the misappro¬ 
priation or loss of a deposit or article bailed to their father 
or other ancestor provided they have not themselves joined 
or helped in the embezzlement or loss. This is made clear 
by Haradatta on Gaut. XTT. 39, the Vivadacintamani and the 
Vivadaeandra quoted below 786 . 

It is interesting to note that N&r. 787 V. 15 places on the 
same level ( as to liability for loss ) with the depositee and the 
like the man who takes in his charge a minor that has a good 
deal of wealth i. e. the person undertaking the position of the 
guardian of a minor’s property has to take as much care of it 
as of his own and is liable in the same circumstances as a 


785. wfasvh 'Vnh i wttoferFft qnvt 

ffjbv hi* it ivrftihvUH hw f 

I weir. 603-004 q. by II. p. 183, rnp. HI- III. p. 288, ft. X- 

p. 98. The example of 604 given in Sm. C. and others is old clothes 
delivered to a washerman and torn in the process of cleaning. Compare 
Sec. 161 of the Contract Act with verse 604. 

786. h ifcw? SHT&ra HT>VT»ftf: ft? S iff l WPtft 

HT«IT»Hrftr ' on tft. XII. 39; SKPHTHH: i rv nu ft w ... *i«t: W tpr 3 ^ i 

••• rfiR i ) ft- f% : p- 26; g 

rvm: wgrerrc- 

ft«rf w »4 p■ 27. 

787- nfttUlTll Vhrhg VV *rx: t (TfVTctr* vft^pf: ftuv: HHT; II 

HTXg V. 15, Hirg IV. 35 defines <h*T>V as a synonym of HTt? (a minor up to 
the 16th year) I vre an qft VUi <T i< < ft «r u 8 W4VH ’■ Gaut. XII. 34 and ng 
VIII. 148 employ the word. 
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depositee would be for loss of the minor’s property. Vide 
section 27 of the Guardian and Wards Act (VIII of 1890 ) for 
the care required of a guardian 788 . 


788. The British India Courts have been very much exercised over 
the question of the liability of ancestral property in the hands of the son for 
the obligations incurred by the father by his misconduct or embezzlement 
either as agent or manager for another or as guardian of a minor's property. 
It would follow from the passages quoted in n. 786 that ancestral property 
in the hands of the sons is not liable, acc, to some of our digests, if the father 
used or lost a deposit or loaned article by his negligence or mismanaged a 
minor's property. It is firmly established that the son is not liable for a debt 
Incurred by the father in circumstances which would render the father liable 
to a criminal prosecution. Vide Toshanpal Singh v. District Judge of 
Agra 61 I. A. 350. In the latest case on the point, Govindprasad v. 
Raghunathprasad 41 Bom. L. R, 589 (F. B.) the exemption is carried 
further and it is recognized that as to the exemption of the son for ‘ avyav- 
ahmrika ' debts of the father, there are many cases which cannot be recon¬ 
ciled, that it is repugnant to good sense to construe ancient texts in the 
light of a system of criminal Jurisprudence developed long after and that 
the correct rule is to hold that ' the son can claim immunity when he proves 
that the debt of the father was of a character which was illegal, dishonest or 
immoral (p. 602) 1 though difficult cases may arise in the application of this 
rule. It would be far beyond the scope of this work to cite or discuss the 
other numerous decisions. 



CHAPTER XVII 


ASVAMIVIKRAYA ( sale by one not the owner )• 

The different inodes of the sources of ownership have 
already been referred to ( H. of Dh. vol. EL pp. 130 ff) and will 
be referred to again under dmjablmga. According to Nar. VII. 1 
and Br. (SBE vol. 33 p. 335 verse 2 ) when 789 a person, who 
holds an open deposit, a sealed deposit, an article bailed for 
delivery to another, stolen property, an article borrowed for 
some festival, a pledge, or property lost by a stranger and 
found (by him ), sells it in secret ( or behind the back of the 
owner) it is to be considered as a sale by one who is not the 
rightful owner. Vy&sa has a similar verse. The word ‘ Bells' 
is only illustrative and includes gifts and pledges. Similarly 
as most sales by one not the owner are clandestinely brought 
about, Br. employs the words * in secret ’ but even if the sale is 
effected openly the same consequences may follow. The same 
rules will apply to an article lost by the owner and found by a 
stranger. Kat. ( 612 ) provides 790 that a sale, gift, or pledge, 
made by one who is not the owner, should be rescinded (by the 
king or judge ), Manu VIII. 199 and Nar. ( q. by Sm. C. II. 
p. 213, V. P. p. 291) and others say the same thing. Yaj. H. 168, 
Nar. VII. 2 provide that the owner is entitled to recover his 
property from the person that purchases from one who is not 
the owner. If the buyer purchases an article not in the open 
market, then he is liable for punishment; if he purchases from 
one who could have no means of possessing the thing sold 
(such as a slave without the master’s consent) or for a very 
inadequate price or at a very unusual hour (at midnight or 

789. ft VT*W M « ft I ffi’jMtMftftlftwf: II 

vii. l; ' vvts rawflsawnft wW*r- 

vfhft II ff. q by II p. 213 . V. p. 290; f im gtft 

Ipw vym* i fft«rwft w Jrvt»ftftrftf>f! i *vra q. by »v. w. 

p. 195, «f. a. p. 290. 

790. W jff fiift ff o qtWWTfli W ft fl lfl fat I frrtft- 612q. by the fhffT- on 

ft. H. 168, fft- ft- p. 291. ft. f. p. 104. Tbe *f. p. p 291 takes atwtftf- 
ftffif as one word ‘ ftjsff I Wfftftqptft y ft ifYlft tmtl*- 

while <f. it. p. 195 says is a separate word and an adverb. 

Tbe latter had to explain in this way in order to directly connect the absence 
of ownership with all the three kinds of transactions. 
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the like) or from bad characters then he is to be punished as a 
thief {Y&j. II. 168, Visnu Dh, S. V. 166, Nar. VII. 3, Manu 
VIII. 202, Br. in SBE vol. 33 p. 336 verse 11). Such a sale is a 
fraudulent one. If the buyer purchases (through ignorance) 
in market overt from one who is not the owner, lie incurs no 
blame ( no punishment), but he may have to hand over the article 
to the real owner ( Visnu Dh. S. V 164-166 ). 791 The purchaser 
from one not the real owner can free himself by producing the 
vendor (called mulu in Manu VIII. 202, Br. and Kat.) and 
should not attempt to conceal from whom he came by the 
thing, otherwise he would be liable to be punished equally 
with the vendor as a thief ( N&r. VII. 4 ). Br. (SBE 33 p. 33a 
verse 3), Manu VIII. 201 and Y&j. II. 170 say that when the 
vendor has been produced by the vendee, then the latter is not 
to be proceeded against, but the vendor has to litigato with the 
real owner who has lost his property and when the vendor 
loses the suit he has to pay the price to the buyer and a fine to 
the king and the owner gets his property back. 192 If the 
vendor has gone abroad adequate time should be granted to 
the purchaser to produce him { Kafc. 615 ). The purchaser in 
order to escape blame ( punishment) has to produce the vendor 
and if that cannot be done owing to the vendor’s absence he 
has to prove that he purchased 793 openly (Br. in SBE 33 
p. 335 v. 4, Manu VIII, 202, Kat. 615, 618-619 ). If he cannot 
do any of these two, then the purchaser would be liable to pay 
the price to the real owner as claimed and a fine to the king. 
Manu VIII. 198 prescribes that one who sells without being the 
owner but being a member of the owner’s family should be fined 
600 panas, while a vendor unconnected with the real owner’s family 
should be dealt with as a thief. The same rule applies to a 


791. 3i3TT*rpT: mi si v. aftoffarrg m ewvrgft: i writ ^Hang¬ 
ing i ^ &rat ftitaTT ’a I fog tufa, * 

V. 164-166; wraw ’rftvT«n%5TTVTWtTm antra; i m iraafta' jptTttt- 

juftHTV: II ff. q. by ay. q. p. 291, ft. X. 107, TO- *ff- HI. 293. 

792. qjjfc t t rafk tfctn i *j;%*i m mf&anfv 

aft *> fg- q. by ftwt. on 7n II. 170, while nn.ttt. HI. 295 and II. p. 215 

attribute it to svr*f. V* tffaft I IN tt?T Vg- 

fg. q. by q^j. wt. III. p. 295, II. p. 215. 

793. scRTSi Tt WV fatfajp wrft i tjsraTatanmsfSJ gvf vtam- 

ttasantt ll tffRart. q. by fatal. on art. II. 170 (reads %artaatTWjasarqt), W<ttT$i 
p, 776, ft. t, p. 101; ftvfrv^ra; i ftsnftft «t$ nsn *t 

tiRarT: « 3rgq^wTTv^jj?5 wv vcaiftwl tiara i vtrrfinibT girvi 

ra m « «RItar. 618-619 q. by Star. on qt, II. 170, ft. x ■ pp. 106, 108, lit, a- 
pp. 196-197. 
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vendor selling another’s article through ignorance or mistake 
and one doing so with full knowledge. The person who has lost 
a chattel and claims it from the finder is described as nastika 1% 
in Kaut. IE. 16, Manu VIII. 202, K&t. (614 ) and elsewhere, the 
word being derived from nasta (what is lost). The idea is that 
openly purchasing an article in the presence of a number of 
people for an adequate price negatives fraudulent intent and leads 
to the inference of a purchase in good faith and such a purchaser 
even though he may have to part with the chattel to the real 
owner when the latter proves his title, incurs no blame and iB 
entitled to recover from the vendor, if he has to surrender the 
article, the price paid by him. When a person claims a lost 
article as his he has first to prove his title and possession by 
evidence (such as that of his kinsmen or a document &c.) and 
that he had not sold or donated or abandoned it; 795 after he has 
proved his title the purchaser is called upon to prove his 
purchase as honest by evidence i. e. by producing the vendor or 
by showing that he purchased openly and for adequate price 
( K&t. 613. Yaj. II. 170 ). When this is done the purchaser escapes 
blame but has to surrender the article to .the true owner. Kat. 
(616) adds 796 that in the case of ‘ asvami-vikraya ’ no other 
means of proof whether divine or human (except the evidence of 
witnesses such as kinsmen ) is declared to be proper. Acc. to 
the V. P. p. 293 other evidence and even ordeals may he admissi¬ 
ble in sale without ownership, but the Sm. C. p. 216 and the 
Madanaratna say that on account of the express words of Kat. 
this is not possible. If the owner win? alleges the loss of an article 
fails to prove his title and prior possession he has to pay a fine 
to the king equal to |th of the price of the article. Kat. ( 620 ) 
and Kaut. (III. 16 ) state that on failure to prove his title the 
person claiming 797 the article as his should be fined as a thief, 
in order to deter (others) from taking undue advantage (i. e. 
preferring false claims). Kaut. 798 HI- 16 and Yaj. II. 169 

794. e g wft q ft I aftl V* I 

srft vqt lTWTOt ft at I Jhrr» on VIII. 202. The sutras referred to are 

V. 2. 115, V. 4. 38 and V. 1. 109. 

795. eiftmd I wjwwRifftqSfer frm rsvh 

ueq < enm 614 q. by wto$! p. 777, ft. p. 104. w- ft. P. 306. 

796. W WV > * JT9TFVT fikVT »ihST 

*» W WTS'ft R turn 616 q. by smw p. 717, <rn. m 296, ft. r, p. 106. 

797. w i iwfftfitfwS n 

wnvr. 620 q. by WTOW p. 777, ft. *. p, 105, TO. »H. HI. p. 297. 

798. eamumwiw 

i in. 16. 
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provide that when the real owner finds his lost article in the 
hands of a stranger he should get him apprehended by the royal 
officers { such as chauroddharariika, acc. to Mit.), but that if the 
owner thinks that much time will be lost or distance will have 
to be traversed (for going to officers) he should himself Beize 
the person and bring him before the court. The Mit. explains 
that the buyer should have the seller arrested and, if the seller 
is dead or gone abroad, that he should hand over the article to 
the real owner. Where a purchase has been made in the midst 
of a row of traders to the knowledge of the king’s officers, but 
from a vendor whose habitation was unknown or where (after 
the purchase) the vendor dies, the real owner (of the thing 
sold by one not the owner) will recover his own property after 
paying half the price to the purchaser, since the rule of justice 
in such a case so requires, because to purchase from one ( whose 
habitation is) not known is a fault (in the purchaser) and not 
taking proper care ( of one’s goods ) is also a fault in the real 
owner (Br. in S. B. E. vol. 33 pp. 335-36 verses 7-9 or Kat. 
621-623 ) 799 . Marlci ( q. by Apararka p. 775, Sm. C. II. p. 217 ) 
has similar provisions. Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 335 verse 800 
6 ) provides that in a suit where there is no evidence the king 
shall take into consideration the character of the litigants and 
give a decision according as the credibility of the parties is 
equal, greater or less. 

As regards articles lost and found by the king’s officers, 
vide above ( pp. 175-176 ). 


799. vfawttfrffinm i wftjntn*ram ?6ta firnu va vr i 

rvnft 3 wsg 1 srii nr wupwistot: # 

arvt ^Wwrai 1 vw? ffv ti+mmra ipvrnTfo i i - jth « ff acc. to 

3!VtT$i P- 775, on »tg. VIII. 202 (the first two only) ; and 

acc. to II. pp. 216-217, VXT- Wt- III. pp. 297 and 300, m. u. 

pp. 295-296. Law helps the vigilant. The rules under ' asvaraiviltraya ’ 
are based on the doctrine that no one can confer a better title to the goods 
sold than he himself has (vide section 27 of the Indian Sale of Goods Act IX 
of 1930). The verses recognise an exception in cases where both purchaser 
and the real owner are equally at fault, 

800. mvrvfrivi ^rv: ■ prv g vHyW w . " 

If- q. by n. p. 216, fi. p. ios. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


SAMBHUYA-SAMUTTHANA 801 

(A joint undertaking, partnership). 

Where traders or others (like actors, musicians or artisans) 
carry on a business jointly it is termed a partnership ( Nar. VI. 
land Kat. 624). 802 Br. ( SBE vol. 33 p. 336 verses 1-2 ) says 
that a man should carry on a joint business with other persons 
of good family, that are clever, active, intelligent (or educated), 
familiar with coins, skilled in (controlling) expenditure and 
income, honest and valiant (or enterprising) and that joint 
undertakings like trade should not be carried on by prudent 
men with persons ( partners) who are weak or lazy or afflicted 
with disease or are unlucky or destitute ( of money ). m The 
meaning is not that all the above qualities must exist in all 
partners, but that according to the nature of the undertaking 
some of these qualities will be absolutely necessary, Nar. 
VI. 2-3, Yaj. n. 259, Br. (SBE vol. 33 pp. 336-337 verses 
3 and 4) prescribe that the expenses, loss, profit or work of 
those who jointly lend gold, grain or liquids shall be according 
to the capital put in by each. 804 The duty of each is to act 
honestly towards the others, whether they are present or absent, 


801. flT’JV is the indeclinable past participle of the root v^with and 

means 1 having formed together or come together’ and means ' under¬ 

taking’. So the two words mean ‘ undertaking in which are joined together ' 
(labour, capital or both). 

802, woraftsfir ST I VTH TTST 

WWt II 5TTTVT 624 q. by smrfc p. 832, <m. WT- HI. p. 304. 


ftnmr H aT3l Tti l rt*(flltW n ^ ¥rT7Vf^TT»R: I ?; f °13VTPT *• 5>j: 

II fg. q. by tqffrq . II. p. 184, snmfi pp. 831-832. ‘ TTS%VT *tM- 
v q’ SfalWMg | >ft l cVV: I THT suf&r?VTftVT 

«nrt i tfafe'-n g 3iTV«nT$: i fiivoBfivi ^ st?t: i ’ 

II. p. 184. 


804. nvW ^ g thWSWT l fow i I erWTfihl: H 

WBl *t?tT ^T f^THTrTtra TT: I g«TI^H It # ff • 

0- by. TgfiNr n. p. 185, «q. a. p. 293. 3tw$5 p. 832 ascribes the first to 


wm. 
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in sales or purchases of various commodities. ^ Br. (SBE 
vol. 33 p. 337 verses 5-7 ) provides that whatever 806 property 
one partner may give ( or transfer ), being authorised to do so 
by the rest, or whatever document (or transaction ) he may 
cause to be executed, all that is to be deemed as done by all 
partners ; the partners themselves are declared to be the judges 
(the deciding persons) or witnesses among themselves in a 
doubtful case and in case of fraud, provided they are not 
already at feud among themselves. It follows from this that 
by entering into an agreement of partnership, each partner 
agrees that he submits to the decision of the other partners in 
cases of doubt. If any one from them is found out to have 
practised fraud on the others in sales or purchases he should 
clear himself by special oaths or ordeals. Yaj. II. 260, Nar. 
VI. 5 , 807 Br. (SBE vol. 33 p.337 verse 9 ) provide that each 
partner is responsible to make good what has been lost through 
his negligence or in consequence of his acting against the 
instructions of the others or of his acting without their authority 
or consent. If any one of the partners saves partnership 
property from act of God or the king or thieves (or similar 
calamity ) by his own exertions he is to be awarded ( as his 
special share ) one tenth of the property saved ( Yaj. H. 260, 
Kat. 631, 808 Nar. VI. 6 ). If any partner is crooked or fraudu¬ 
lent the rest may expel him without giving him any profit; a 
partner who is incompetent to work ( personally ) should get 
the partnership busiuess done through another ( Yaj. 11. 265 ). 
Yaj. II. 264 and N&r. VI. 7 and 17-18 state that if one partner 


805. wwawemaj vtswavwr: tovth i h 

'VR? q- by II. p. 185 , wqrnii p. 832. Compare sec. 9 of the Indian 

Partnership Act (IX of 1932) about the duty to be just and faithful. 

806. wgvrt vrg < p rr ^i hh mx-. i qrrut qn^jrriv tRR " 

vfrerar: tr qvNn: i h n v: 

mn*; i kffu vtev: *vih: 11 

f?. q. by sq. w. P- 200, R X- pp. 113, 123, vtf. tj. p. 299; 3WTT3R P. 832 has 
all these, ascribes the first to *it?VT. and reads ^ SipRa. Wbat is meant 
is that when one partner raises an objection they have to decide what is 
to be done by a majority (and so they are judges in their business). Vide 
sections 12 and 18 of the Indian Partnership Act as to the decision by the 
view of majority and as to agency of partners. 

807. frcq: ^ ^ 1 VUfldHPiVOT- 

ftfk: II HTOf VI. 5. 

808. vrg i arvivrt gvwt 't* 

Wk: M «TTVT. 631 q. by qqr. Hr, HI- 305, fi. q. p. 114. 
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goes to a foreign country and dies, his share should be taken 
by his heirs (son &c.) or by his agnates or cognates; in default 
of these the other partners may take it and in default of them the 
king may take it after waiting for ten years to see whether any 
heir or claimant turns up. Katyayana 809 states that in the case 
of artisans who together carry out some work, those among them 
who are directors of new methods get four shares, those who 
are adepts in the craft three shares, those who have studied the 
craft two shares and the apprentices only one share. Whatever 
is given to strangers by all together (i. e. by the partnership 
firm ) should be claimed back by the firm as such ; any single 
partner should not claim it; if he does so he will lose his share 
of the profit 8l °. Some rules are prescribed by Br. that among 
dancers, singers and musicians, the singers get equal shares; 
while those who beat the tune only get half share each; 
similarly in the joint construction of a mansion or a temple 
the head of the artisans gets two shares. An artisan 811 ( iilpiii ) 
is one who manufactures or works upon gold, silver, yarn, wood, 
stone and hides or one who has mastered one of the (64 ) arts. 
If a king has ordered a band of adventurers from among his 
subjects to make a plundering expedition in enemy country, Br. 
(in V. R p. 125 ) and Kat. ( 633-635 ) 812 prescribe that the king 
gets one tenth ( } acc. to Br.), the leader gets four shares in the 
remainder, the valiant among his followers three [shares, the 
more capable two shares and the rest one each and that if any 
one of them is caught the money for his ransom should be 
contributed by all according to their shares. When no agree¬ 
ment is made as to shares in property by traders, husbandmen, 
thieves and artisans similar rules apply 8l3 . 


809. amgTvhgTir i w - 

Wy^ # Wtwr. 632, q. by rq. v. p. 201 , siqyftj p. 838, ft. y. p. 124. 

810. vnrsfN irj i * vnfcr ’tr v: qiftawmrw vfttffaft h 

f*. q. by smros p. 833, ft. y. p. 123, sj. p. 300. 

811. ■ wwmr yy qjsrtfbjr: fttpft vhvRt 

ifatfafas II ff. q. by ft. y. p. 124, rq. q. p. 304 (reada ft y g qyq c ) 

812. vyyryrnspi yvT**rtjnn i rtyl ft q^y+q - 

vr«vf .H^n-ay r m ■ syfayronS n 

CTTVT. q. by y^ftyy. II. p. 189, «qq. fa. p. 286, <m. III. 311, 
*q. q. p. 303. 

813. nftnrf w wh i u rf w y m n »rl ' ftift i p rt ?ret i yrSftm 

fawv; H HSITVT. q. by iq, q. p, 305, qyr. wt. III. p. 312, ft. y. p. 126. 
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It is interesting to note that the ancient Dharmasutras of 
Gautama, Apastamba and Baudhayana are silent about partner¬ 
ships, that Manu (VIII. 206-210) lays down rules about the 
distribution of fees among the priests at a sacrifice and that in 
one verse ( VIII. 211) he remarks that the same principles are 
to be applied in all matters where men work conjointly (i. e. 
each is to be paid according to the importance and volume of the 
work he does ), The rules about sacrificial priests in Manu 
are: If a priest chosen to do work in a sacrifice abandons his 
work a share only of the fee in proportion to the work ( done ) 
shall be given to him by those conjointly working with him ; if 
a priest leaves after the fees are distributed (as at the time 
of midday extraction of Soma in the great sacrifices like 
Jyotistoma ) then he keeps the whole of it and shall cause the 
remaining work to be performed by another ( who will be paid 
by the sacrifices acc. to Medhatithi). When specific fees are 
prescribed to be paid to individual priests at the performance 
of the several parts in a complicated sacrifice, the individual 
priests are to receive them and all are not to participate; as 
for example, the adhvaryu takes the chariot, the brahma priest 
takes the horse in Agnyadh&na, the hotr also takes the horse 
and the udgatr the cart used in purchasing the soma plant. 
The four chief priests are entitled to one half of the fees, the 
first group of their assistants will get half of what the chief 
ones get, the 2nd group i and the fourth }. N&r. VI. 10 and 
Br. (in V. R. p. 120 ) state that sacrificial priests are of three 
kinds viz. one hereditary and honoured by the ancestors of the 
sacrificer, one appointed by the sacrificer himself and one who 
performs the functions of his own accord through friendship 
and that (VI. 9 and 11) if an officiating priest forsakes a 
sacrificer who is free from any fault and who has caused no 
harm or if a sacrificer abandons a priest who is faultless, they 
both shall be punished but this does not apply to the third kind 
of priest. Sankha-Likhita, as quoted in V. R. pp. 117 and 
120-121 and Sm. C. II. p. 188, give elaborate rules about sacri¬ 
ficial priests dying or leaving work and the fines to be imposed 
on them. Kaut. III. 14 lays down rules for the receipt of fees by 
priests when they leave off at different stages of such solemn 
sacrifices as the Agnistoma and also when the sacrificer dies 
without completing the sacrifice. The Vy. Nir. (pp. 284-285 ) 
quotes a few sentences from Kaut. HI. 14. 

The above shows that in the times of the ancient sutras, 
secular partnerships had not attained sufficient Importance and 
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even in the times of the Manusmrti almost the same was the 
ease. While Manu extends the rule about the distribution of 
fees at a sacrifice &w to secular pint undertakings, Yaj. (II. 265 ) 
extends the general rules about the partnerships of traders to 
sacrificial priests, husbandmen, craftsmen (like carpenters, 
dancers &c.). That shows that complicated sacrifices requiring 
a large number of priests had become rare in Yajnavalkya’s 
days and partnerships of traders and artisans had assumed 
great importance. 


814. In solemn sacrifices like the sVtfibftw there are four principal 
priests (JTtg, 3 TW 5 , j Wfm ) and each of the four has three assistants. 
If 100 cows in all are to be distributed as daksina the four principal 
priests get 48 in all (i. e. 12 each), the first group of four assistants called 
'ardbinah' in the Vedic passages to be quoted below and in Manu VIII. 
210 (viz. Wt, ttfibwis, receive one-half of 48 

(i. e. 24, 6 for each), the next group of four called * one-thirders * (gtfifirvf:) 
in both get 16 (4 to each of imnffi, ^ wtfhl, ), the last group of 
four called 1 one-fourth holders' () get 12 in all (3 to each of UTWJtf, 
tftg, gwy v)' Vide MU. on Yaj. II. 265, Kulluka on Manu. VIII. 210, 
V. R. p. 119, V. P. p. 301. The X. 2. 25 says 

gn ^UVUj i yrfrV: I’. The question 

of distribution is agitated in Jai. X. 3. 53-55, the prima facie (piirvapaksa) 
view being that the cows should be equally divided among all the priests 
or according to the work done, while the conclusion is that since the sruti 
employs the words gtftffrw : and as if it was a well-known 

matter (anutwda), the cows are to be distributed as in Kat. S. sutra 
above. The Vedic passage is Wjnut 

i - <RW i g*m ^sirR«i iT^Tt • 



CHAPTER XIX 


DATTANAPAKARMA ( resumption of gift). 

This title is also called dattapradanika 815 (lit. that which 
is concerned with the non-delivery or resumption of a gift). 
NSr. VII. 1 defines it as that title where a man desires to resume 
what has been given by him because it has been improperly (in a 
manner opposed to law ) given by him. Nar. (VII. 2 ) divides this 
title into four topics viz. what may not be given, what may be 
given, what are valid gifts and what are invalid gifts. NSr. VII. 
3-5 and Br. (SBE vol. 33 p. 342 verse 2) state that there are eight 
things that cannot be given ( adeija ) viz. an unvahitn , a deposit, 
yacifaka , a pledge, property jointly owned with others, a deposit, 
son and wife, the entire property in the case of one who has 
offspring, and what has been already promised to another. 
Vide Kaut. III. 16, Yaj. II. 175 816 for a similar but more com¬ 
pendious statement, and Kat, 638. These cannot be given 
either because they arc not one’s absolute property or because 
the gift of them is forbidden by the sages. In the case of even 
those who hold that one has ownership over one’s son or wife, 
the gift of them is not possible because it is forbidden, just as 
though one owns rice, yamti and mam beans, one cannot make 
offerings of masa because the veda prohibits their use in the 
words ‘ ayajfiiya vai masah ’ ( q. by Sahara on Jai. VI. 3. 20 ). 
So son and wife cannot be given on aocount of the prohibition 
in the smrtis. The general rule of what may be given is stated 


815. on VIII. 214 explains it as stqfav'JT ftnmiTV: FTCV 

i fisffni w 1i nftgnrr^nr- 

nxff wwf sr sryqtfHw srm ' V* ivr* vwf vm ^ vnroftait '■ 

So acc. to this q ' xHqHUKhw means * not improper abstraction of what is 
given or promised to be given. 1 The ftrTj. on Vf. II. 175 explains both 
qvuqqnTNr and as follows: tnt 

*11*1 i... fwiv v* 

. Acc. to this means * that in which what is donated 

cannot be taken back because the gift is according to law ’ (also impliedly 
the converse of it). 

816. Trfaf a^ i q i ^ l f^ T: W^&TT I III. 16. WRT»V- 

• nfitgrf iron » ff • q. by 

II. 189, nj. sj. p. 306; similar verses of Nar. VII, 4-5 and Daksa III. 
19-20 have been quoted in (H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 850 n. 2005). 
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by Yij. n 175, Nar. VII. 6 and Br. ( SBE 33 p. 342 verse 3 ), 
Kat. 640 vie. whatever is absolutely one’s own excepting that 
required for the maintenance of one's family may be given. 817 
Manu (XI. 9-10), Nar. VII. 6 and Br. (quoted in H. of Dh. vol- 
II pp. 850-851 n. 2007 ) condemn those who stint their family 
or servants in order to be charitable to others and say that he 
who does so would incur sin. Manu XI. 7 ( = Nar. VII, 7), Vas. 
VUI. 10, Yaj. 1. 124, Visnu Dh. S. 59.8 prescribe that he alone 
who has property sufficient to provide for three years’ mainten¬ 
ance for those whom he is bound to maintain or has more 
wealth than that may drink soma i. e. may engage in a soma 
sacrifice (which costs much ). 

Nar. VII. 8 states that there are seven kinds of dot,fa gifts, 
i. e. gifts or transfers that cannot be resumed because they are 
made by a person in full possession of his faculties and of 
things that belong to him absolutely and are not forbidden- 
They are : the price paid for goods bought, wages, what is paid 
for pleasure ( derived from dancing, singing, wrestling ), a gift 
through affection, a gift made in gratitude, money paid to a 
bride’s kinsmen, and gifts for spiritual or charitable purposes. 
Acc. to Br. 818 (SBE vol. 33 p. 343 verse 8) there are eight 
kinds of valid gifts. Nar. VU. 9-11 mentions sixteen kinds 
of invalid gifts, which have already been set out (in H. of Dh. 
vol. IL p. 887 where Gaut. V. 22 that specifies Borne invalid gifts 
has also been cited). Vide Kat. 647. The difference between 
gifts of aileya and adaita gifts is this. In the first class of cases, 
the gifts being forbidden are entirely null and void, while 
adaita gifts are those that are voidable and may be set aside 
by the court on the application of the donor himself, because, 
of the incapacity of the donor due to intoxication, lunacy, old 
age, minority, mistake etc. Kat. 646 and Kaut. (III. 13 ) state 


817. yvcS g jjswwmifiSihH i v? 

« qmvr. 640 q. by tm. III. 214, ft. *. p. 129. ft. p. 283. 

Kat. prohibits the gift of a house if a man owns only one. 

818 . jjOTu 1305or sfhvT tfmreftd 

ftj: U S|*. q. by vgffNf. II. p- 193. 644-645 explain >|ft and tngqqt TT 

occurring in and the first being a reward for finding out a lost 

article or an unknown offender and the second being a reward for protec¬ 

ting a man from danger or for guarding the donor’s property when he 
was a minor or effecting some object desired by the donor (such as bis 
marriage &c.) 
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Invalid gifts 
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that if a man 819 is in danger of life and promises the gift of all 
his property to whomsoever may save him, he may resile from 
the promise and pay only what an expert or arbitrator may 
award. Kfit. (650-651 ) defines utkoca (bribe) 820 as what is 
obtained in these ways viz. by giving (or threatening to give false) 
information about a person as a thief or a felon, or as one who 
breaks the rules of decent conduct, or as an adulterous person, 
or by pointing out those who are of bad character or by 
spreading false reports about a person. He further provides 
that a person offering the bribe should not be fined, but the 
intermediary may be fined and if the person accepting the 
bribe has been appointed to an office by the king he should be 
made to return the bribe and pay a fine eleven times as much to 
the king. But Kat. adds that where a person not holding a 
public appointment obtains some gratification for work done, 
he would not be held guilty and would not have to return what 
he received as a reward or in gratitude. Harlta holds out 821 
other-worldly evil consequences for not actually delivering 
what is promised or for resuming what haB been already 
delivered as a gift viz. the person doing so falls into Hell and 
is born as one of the lower animals and adds that what is 
promised as a gift for a religious purpose in so many words 
but is not actually delivered becomes a debt in this world and 
the next i. e. the king should make the promisor give the 


819. innrtfsnmnm vt i m * irsn 

vrfcx 11 646 q. by 3mr& P- 781, ft. r p. 134, II. p. 193 ; 

ifcr* qvnq i srqq n f qK r awq i m mou r n # 3t*Rim HI. 13. 

820. t ys'rew i w wr q qqi f - 

ThTOTf; • fifjjTFt vrg srftfg tr ’SjsqrNmgvjff; i « yrtqirr y T tr??* ?wl- 


'mqsunbFrq ii qwrjqin i $nru?gvq>TTtww4q jfbit w 

ftwt M SBTrtT. 650-653 q. by St ft- 286, wmol 782, qn- WT III. 320, *q. q. 
p. 312, »q. q. p. 205. The Indian Penal Code, section 116 (illustration a) 
read with sec. 161, makes one who offers a bribe to a public servant punish¬ 
able as an abettor. The ancient Indian law exempting the offerer from 
punishment would appear to be more reasonable from certain points 
of view. 


821. qftgmuTffthu w • ftftviwwsw qtft w 

ii -Muiftj i id *rfcqr > qrw aft; or* w» 

crfhr q. by *q. q. p. 310, ft ai q^t} p. 36, II. p. 192 which remarks 

‘ WVT^q^TWT qirqt ’. W. ft- P- 285 ascribes 

the first verse to qnrnn- and reads ‘ 
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promised gift and should inflict a fine. K&t. (642) provides 822 
that a man who having voluntarily promised a gift to a 
brihmana does not deliver it should be made to render it as a 
debt and should be awarded the lowest amercement and further 
( verse 566) that if a man promises a gift for a religious 
purpose whether in good health or in disease, his son ( or other 
heir) should be made to pay it if the promisor died without 
actually delivering it. These verses show that in two cases 
gifts though not completed by delivery of possession were 
enforced by ancient Indian courts viz. when the gift was 
promised to a br&hmana or when the gift was declared to be 
made for a religious and charitable purpose. The last verse 
contains the beginnings of the idea of a will, since the mere 
declaration of the intention of a man to give for a religious 
purpose is made enforceable after his death against his son 
or heir. But this germ could not evolve into a full-fledged law of 
testamentary succession on account of the practice of adoption, 
the requirement that a gift must be accompanied by present 
possession and the incidents of the joint family on account of 
which no single member could alienate family property except 
for legal necessity and which involved the doctrine that on the 
death of a member his rights ended and passed by survivorship to 
other members. Br. expressly states this. 823 But a gift though 
promised need not be paid or carried out if the promisee turns 
out to be an irreligious man ( Gaut. V. 21). Nar. VII. 12 and Br. 
provide that he who enjoys an invalid gift and he who makes a 
forbidden gift are both to be punished by the king. 824 

In H. of Dh. vol. U. p. 841 it has been stated that gift consists 
in the cessation of the ownership of the donor in a thing and 
creating ownership in another. This latter is effected by accep¬ 
tance (svikara ) by the donee. Acceptance may be made men¬ 
tally, vocally or physically. For the formalities accompanying 
a gift such as sprinkling water on the thing donated and the 


822. V: srfa«l?V W l ff H U V I * Tfmr>WyTCV : vmvmrf- 

II fSTTVt q. by II. p. 192, w. ft- P- 285, sq. sj. p. 310 ; 

viifa wtftrt wfarptwni • 3^art g h vrtrvi. 

q. by ft. far. p. 16, V. p. 313, w. ft- P- 287, ft* !<{•**$ p. 37; vftfpvT' 
Vfnrrt i a uv s tiw 227. 8 q. by «r. 3. p. 310 ; 

*fS*Rnr * 14. v. 21. 

823. ejwfafa *fag 1 u 

|j. q. by nn. fa. p. 298. 

824. quwr: I nr. q. by fa. p. 288. 
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offering of a dakstna to the donee, vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 855. 
Some writers like Jlmutavahana dispute the statement 825 that 
acceptance is necessary to constitute a gift. The Dayabhaga 
states that by the mere relinquishment of a thing by the donor 
( i e. by the activity of the donor himself) the ownership of 
the thing passes to the person intended as the donee, that the 
ownership of the other man does not arise by acceptance, that 
though ownership in the donee does arise by the mere activity 
of the donor, yet acceptance (svikara ) which is an activity of 
the donee makes the thing donated capable of being disposed 
off by the donee as lie likes on account of Mb idea * this is mine 
The Dayabhaga indulges in casuistical reasoning in support of 
its view, which it is not necessary to set out here. But the 
remarks of the Dayabhaga are not satisfactory, since it does 
not adequately explain what is to happen if the intended donee 
refuses the gift On its hypothesis ownership has passed to 
the donee without acceptance being necessary. If the donee 
refuses, or dies without accepting, who is the owner ? Can it 
be said that the thing becomes the property of whosoever first 
takes it up and that the donor cannot prevent a third person 
taking it up ? The V. P. pp. 426-428 severely criticizes the 
Dayabhaga for its views. 


1. 21-24 pp. 13-15. 



CHAPTER XX 


VETANASYANAPA KARMA, ABR YUPETYA SUSR US A 
AND SVAMIPALAVIVADA 

(Non-payment of wages, non-rendition of service, dispute 
between master and herdsman). 

The question about the payment or non-payment of wages 
to those whose services are hired for work is dealt with under 
this title (Nar. IX, 1). According to Br. there 826 are three titles 
of law in which the question of hiring enters, viz. abhyupetya- 
iuirusci, vetanasyanapakarma and svampalavivadti. Manu and 
Kaut. do not treat of the first of these three. Here vetanasya¬ 
napakarma will be first dealt with, then abhtjupetyaiuirusa and 
svamipSlmivada will be separately treated of. All these three 
topics are concerned with masters and servants or employers 
and employees. The rules are different according as the 
contract of service is for a fixed term or for an indefinite period 
or is for executing a definite piece of work and according as 
the rate of wages or the hire is fired beforehand or is not fixed. 
We have further to remember that the rules are spread over a 
large period i. e. from about 6th century B. C. to about 500 A. D. 
(from Gaut. and Ap. to Br. and Kat.). The rules deal with the 
liabilities of both masters and servants. Nar.IX. 2 states that the 
wages agreed upon may be paid at the beginning, in the middle 
or at the end of the work undertaken. But when no wages are 
settled beforehand Nar. IX. 3, Yaj. II. 194, Kaut. HI. 827 13 provide 
that the (agent of a) trader, the cowherd, the husbandman 
should receive a tenth part respectively of the profit, of the 
milk and of the crops. This latter according to the Sm. C. H 
p. 201 holds good where the crops are raised easily. But Br. 


X. p. 139, ft. ft|. p. 41. 

827. Ifttft w e : I TO: TOVTOt tftVTSWi: 

wmihw i wsi w w gw uf i yfHium fr mftwfr r fll antar » snfaiwi ni. u ; 

ftnnvt 5 wwiqj^: i IX. 3. 

This is ascribed to by ft. p, 298. 
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( S. B. E, vol. 33 p. 345 828 verse 13 ) lays down the rule that if 
the employer supplies food and clothing to the servant, the 
latter should get a fifth part of the crops (if no wages are 
settled) or a third part if the servant is given no food nor 
clothing by the employer. When no wages are settled Vrddha- 
Manu prescribes that proper wages will be determined by 
experts in carrying 829 maritime trade ( and other traders ) who 
take into consideration the time, the place and the purpose. Even 
when the wages were settled the employer could give less or 
more according to his pleasure in certain cases viz. when a 
servant or agent acts against the restrictions of time and 
place prescribed by his employer and consequently the profit 
is much less, the employer may give less than what is agreed 
but if the agent brings more profit (than expected) he may 
give more ( Yaj. II. 195 ). When two or more employees under¬ 
take to finish a work but cannot finish it (owing to ill-health 
or similar obstacle ) each of them should be given the wages 
appropriate to the portion done by each (as settled by an 
arbitrator), but if the whole work is finished by them the 
agreed wages must be paid to all of them together (Yaj. II. 196). 
Yaj. II. 193, Nar. IX. 4 and 830 Br. state that it is the duty of the 
employed or servant to take as much care of the utensils 
supplied by the employer as he would take of Mb own, and 
that he should not act in that respect wantonly (or crookedly) 
and that if he did so his wages would become less. If a hired 
servant, after receiving his wages, does not do the work agreed 
to be done though able to do so, he should be made to repay 
to the employer the wages received and a fine equal to double 
of the wages and if he had not received wages but left the 
work without cause he should be made to pay to the employer 


'•rnjfr: M f*. q. by II. p. 202, *v. q. p. 324, w. ft. p. 298. 

829. i vfjm fvur 

8 q- by ft- q- p- 158, «q. q. p, 324. The II. 202 ascribes 

it to Manu. Compare 3IV5TTW HI. 13 1 

vuFuwwrfifv: wr *r from qreqfrgwwi Saw 

i > 

830. fikvfrwre* 4qt ftnrt i {iwrft-4 * ftriN 

# *rref IX. 4. II. p. 202 and q*f. JIT. III. 324 read 

tORV ^ &c.j >pIT4g WtftrW: l ’iftflftf WHlSlft twit 

8 t*- q. by n. p. 202 , «ro. wr. m. p. 324. 
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an amount equal to the wages (Yaj. 11193, Nar. IX. 5, Br. in 831 
8. B. E. vol. 33 p. 345 verse 15 ). Kaut. (III. 14 ) prescribes a 
fine of 12 panas for a hired servant who does not do the work 
undertaken even after receiving the wages and that he should 
be compelled to do the work. Nsr. IX. 5 and Kut. 657 provide 
that that the king should compel him to do the work and then 
the agreed wages may be paid to him ; but if be does not do it 
he Bhould be fined. 832 The fine in such cases acc. to Vrddha- 
Manu was 200 panas. Manu VjQl. 215 and Br. ( S. B. E. 33 
p. 345 verse 16) and Matsya 227. 9 provide that a hired servant, 
who though not ill, does not arrogantly do the work agreed 
should be fined eight krsvaias and would not get wages at all. 
This applies where a substantial portion is left undone, but 
where only a little of the work undertaken is left undone then 
the servant is not to be fined, but he would lose all the wages 
( Manu VIII. 217 ). But if* a servant falls ill, then he may do 
the work after he becomes well and would get the agreed wages 
even if a long time may have elapsed ( Manu VIII. 216). 
Kaut. (III. 14 ) also provides that if the servant suffers from 
illness or is overwhelmed by a calamity, concession may be 
given to him or he may offer a substitute. The Ap. Dh. S. (II. 
11. 28. 2-4) prescribes that if a husbandman who is not a slave 
but is hired for work ) gives up the work or a cowherd acts 
similarly he should be punished with flogging and the animals 
handed over to the cowherd should be taken back from him. 
This may have been the ancient law, but it was modified in 
later ages. Kaut. (III. 13) states that if the employer does 
not pay the wages he should be fined six panas or a tenth part 
of the proper wag es or the wages agreed upon and if the hired 
person denies the receipt of wages (though he really received 
them) he should he fined twelve panas or a fifth part of the 
wages. 833 Kaut. (III. 14) further provides that in the contract 
of service it may be provided that the master is not to employ 


831. * sibft i 3 * ftEPfins 

m f*. q. by ii. p. 202, ft. v p 159; 3 v: frw ftrqf 

3 W T tfrq • » WTTVT. 657 q, by II. 

p. 203, ft. y, p. 110; qvg: i 

ffrc a mt i anfofTTO ni. 14. 

832. vftnm yvta: W Wli: fVT* VWiqft 1 W f vl-ffW f )4 wcgvr? 
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another servant or that, the servant is not to work for another 
master during the period fixed. 

Yaj. II. 197, Nar. IX. 9, K&t. 659, Visnu Dh. S. KW V. 155-156 
provide that if through the fault of a carrier (and not through 
act of God or the king) goods entrusted to him for carrying are 
lost or become deteriorated, lie should be made to pay for the 
loss. Vrddha-Manu specifies that if the goods are lost through 
the negligence of the servant he has to pay only the price, 
but if through spite then he should be made to pay double the 
price. If a hired servant (such as a palanquin-bearer or an 
armed guard ) causes obstruction |( by refusing to work ) at the 
time of starting for an auspicious matter ( such as a marriage ), 
he should be made to pay double the amount of the wages 
agreed upon and another servant may be engaged (Yaj. 11. 197, 
Nar. IX. 8, Kat. 658, Vrddha-Manu in V R. p. 163). Yaj. II. 198, 
Nar. IX. 7 provide that if a servant abandons his work ( as a 
bearer or guard) after a start is made (when not seized by 
illness) he should be made to pay j, 1 or the whole of the 
wages according to the distance traversed and a master 
abandoning a servant in similar circumstances should be made 
to pay similarly. 

If a servant agrees to take a lump sum for some work to be 
done for a certain period and leaves the work before the period 
elapses he would lose all the wages, but if he leaves in the 
middle of the period through the fault of the employer ( such as 
scolding without any fault of the servant) he would be entitled 
to receive a proportionate part of the wages (Nar. q. by V. R. 
p. 161J. 835 Visnu Dh. S. V. 153-154 and 157-158 provide that 
in the same circumstances the servant would have to pay a fine 


834. i vrwre rviimM-s.fligT) ' 

smf IX. 9; 5? 5 fIT WT • 659, q. by II. 

p. 303, p. 799, ft, p, 300 . yw, < 
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amrx jf^twrrTVT 1 ftmpnf^v v. 155-56; Rwvsrifefi tnsrtd (gsjui i 
■KUVT. 658 q. by II. p 203, TO. ST- HI. p. 327. Tbe provisions for 

breach of contract of personal service during a journey and tbe like set 
out here are very mild as compared with the severe punishment provided for 
it under section 490 of the Indian Penal Code (repealed in 1925 ). 
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of 100 papas and that if the employer abandons the servant 
before the period fixed has expired he would have to pay the 
whole of the wages to the servant and a fine of one hundred 
papas ( exoept in the case of act of God and the king). Kat. 
(660) provides that a master deserting on a journey his servant 
that is tired or falls ill should be fined the first amercement if 
he does not wait for three days in the village. If a trader after 
engaging a vehicle or draught animals for carrying his 
merchandise for hire, does not employ them to carry his goods 
he should be made to pay a fourth of the hire settled and the 
whole of it if be discharges them when only a part of the 
journey has been made (Nar. IX. 7 ). If the merchandise be 
attached 836 (by the king’s officers for toll &c.) or be stolen 
the servant engaged to carry the goods will receive a propor¬ 
tionate amount ( out of the lump sum agreed to be paid for a 
certain journey) according to the distance travelled ( Kat. 661) 
If the employer does not pay the wages of a servant even 
though the latter has done his work the king should make him 
pay the wages and also a proper fine ( Br. in S. B. E. vol. 33 
p. 346 verse 18). If a man 837 having hired elephants, horBes, 
bullB, asses or camels does not return them even though the 
work (for which he hired them ) is finished he Bhould be made 
to restore them together with the hire (up to the day of return )• 
The same rule applies to a man taking on rent a house or 
water ( reBervior) or a market and not giving it up at the time 
fixed (Kat. 662-663). Nar. (IX. 20-21 ) provides that if a 
person builds a house on another’s land by paying rent ( stoma ) 
for the land, he may take away when vacating the land the 
bricks, the timber and grass (thatch) of the house built by 
him, but if a man builds a house on another's land without, 
paying rent and against the owner’s wish then he has to leave 


836. VfT W trf*> ITOTU»*fTfavSKT VI I VTVPIWT I f S^ I H HTCSVmvti 

fftf I mWJ. 661 <3- by n, 204 ; ft. p. 164; ^ Vf^ftr V: WUft W 
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•WT. 662-663 q. by ffftw- II. p. 205, ft. V- pp. 168-169, WT. *JI. III. 
pp. 330-331. The word uim (which corresponds to the word yft in Mara¬ 
thi and other vernaculars) appears to be a prikrit equivalent of the old 
Sanskrit word tjft treated again as a Sanskrit word. In Sanskrit or 
fftl is nsed for wages, while uiTVi or wfii means rent of a house or land 
or the like. 
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the materials of his house to the owner of the land when ho 
has to give up the land. An important rule is stated by Br. 
(S. B. E. vol, 33 p. 346 verse 17) that when a servant 838 employ¬ 
ed by an employer does some improper act ( such as a theft) to 
another for the benefit of his master, the latter would be held 
responsible for the loss. The Matsyapurana says that if a 
teacher having agreed to teach a lore or craft for money which 
he receives fails to do so, lie should be fined the whole of the 
amount 838 of the fee. 

From the above it will bo clear that contracts of service 
and letting on hire are lumped together under one head by 
the smrtis. 

Kaut. 111. 14 provides that persons may be paid wages by a 
guild or corporation of workers of which they are members. 
The earnings of such guilds may bo divided equally among all 
workevs or as agreed upon among themselves. Yaj. 11. 265 also 
refers to the fact that rules similar to those of partnerships 
may apply to guilds of husbandmen and artisans. 

Certain rules are laid down in Nar. IX. 18, Yaj. II. 292 and 
Matsyapurana 227. 144-146 about the monetary liabilities of 
prostitutes and persons visiting them. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. 
pp. 638-39 above. Tire Matsyapurana ( 227. 144-146 ) states 
that a bralunana who visits a prostitute should be fined as 
many papas as he paid to her, that if a prostitute after receiv¬ 
ing her fee does not receive the visitor and goes elsewhere she 
should he made to pay to the visitor double of the fee and a 
similar sum as fine to the king, and that if one, after telling a 
prostitute that she is to visit a certain person, takes her to a 
different person, he should be fined one gold masaka. 

The Matsyapurana ( 227.147 ) further states that a visitor 
who has had sexual intercourse with a prostitute and yet has 
not paid her fee should be made to pay double the (agreed) fee to 
her and a similar sum as fine to the king. Narada provides that 
the chief prostitutes and the voluptuaries that stay with them 


838. vgwr srs widf tnr- 

I ff. q. by II. p. 204 ; fit. V. p. 162. Compare section 238 
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should help in deciding monetary disputes in which prostitutes 
are concerned 840 (q. in Sm. C. II. p. 206 and others). Nar. 
( IX. 18-19 ) prescribes the payment of eight times the fee and 
a similar fine in the case contemplated in Matsya 227.147. 

Abhyupetyasusrusa ( non-rendition of service after making 
a contract to serve or obey) 811 . Nar. VIII. 1 defines it as the 
title in which after having undertaken to serve or obey one 
does not act up to it. The ancient dharmasutras mention only 
two kinds of servants viz. agricultural labourers and herdsmen. 
Vide Ap. Dh. S.H. 11.28. 2-3 and Gaut. XU 16-17 Acc. 
to Nar. VIII. 2 and 3 there are five kinds of servers ( or atten¬ 
dants ) viz. four that are called foirmakaru (performers of 
labour) and the fifth class comprehends slaves of fifteen kinds ; 
and the four karmaltaras are pupil ( iisya ), apprentice (nritevasin), 
a hired servant ( bhrtaka ) and one who supervises hired 
servants ( adhikarmakrt ,). Not being free to do as they like is 
the common attribute of these five kinds of attendants, but there 
is a distinction among them due to their castes, their peculiar 
actions and their mode of maintaining themselves (Nar. VIII. 4). 
A sisya (pupil) is one who desires ( from his teacher ) instruc¬ 
tion in Vedic learning, an antevasin is one who receives instruc¬ 
tion in some craft such as goldsmith’s work or dancing, a hired 
servant is one that does some work for wages, an adhikarmakrt 
is one who supervises hired servants. Work is of two kinds, 
iubha (i. e. pure, done by the four kinds of karmakaras ) and 
aiitbha i. e. impure ( done only by slaves ). Asubha acts com¬ 
prise 843 (Nar. VIII. 6-7 and Kat. 720) sweeping the doors of 
houses, pits in which leavings of food are thrown, roads, rubbish 
heapB; scratching or shampooing the private parts (of the 
masters); collecting and throwing away leavings of food, 
ordure and urine and making use of one’s limbs (hand &c.) at 
the master’s desire for wiping off the master's private parts; all 
other actions are pure. Karmakaras do work for securing Vedic 
learning or vijflana (art or craft), some desire or money. The 

840. JTOFn i tmrsrfis 
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duties of a vedic student are described by Nar. VUL 8-15 and 
have been set out above in H. of Dh. vol. H. pp. 305-312 viz. to 
wait upon the teacher, his wife and son, to beg for food, to sleep 
on the ground, to do the bidding of the teacher, to learn the 
vedas, to offer fee to the teacher at the end of vedic study. An 
apprentice is distinguished in his actions and mode of 
maintenance from a iisya. The antevasin, acc. to Yaj. n. 184, 
Nar. VIH. 16-21, Br. ( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 344 verse 6 ) and Kat. 
713, resides with a master craftsman to learn some 844 art or 
craft (such as goldsmith’s work, singing, dancing, house¬ 
building ), agreeing to work under him for a stated period, 
the master craftsman gives him food and teaches him in his 
own house, does not put him to any other work; if the apprentice 
leaves the teacher even though the latter is willing to teach 
him, he (the pupil) should be made to stay with the teacher and 
may be whipped or confined; the pupil even though he may have 
become an adept has to stay with the master till the end of the 
agreed period and the teacher appropriates the fruits of the 
apprentice’s labour. If the master does not instruct the appren¬ 
tice in the craft and makes him do other work, he would 
be liable to pay the first amercement and the pupil may 
leave him 848 

Hired servants have different grades among them arising 
from the work they do, the wages they receive and the period 
for which they are employed and they are distinguished from 
apprentices in these respects and not as regards caBte or mode of 
maintenance. According to Nar. VIII. 22-23 and Br, ( S. B. E. 
vol. 33, p. 344 verse 8 ) a hired servant is of three kinds and his 
wages depend on the work he does and his ability to do it. The 
three kinds are the highest ( viz. a soldier), middling ( an 
agriculturist), the lowest 846 ( a porter). A hired servant may 


qfofi: ftfVTifcrrsumii « mn nwrenmn 
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be engaged for a day, a fortnight, a month or for longer periods, 
should perform the work undertaken and get the wages agreed 
upon. He may be paid in cash or by giving him a share of 
crops or a share in the tnilk of the cattle he tends ul . 

A person who is employed and given authority over all 
servants and also one who looks to the affairs ( expenditure &c.) 
of the household is called 1 adhikarmakrta ( or-krt), acc. to Nar. 
VTTT 24. All these four are called workers in clean occupa¬ 
tions, while the fifteen kinds of slaves are employed in the 
lowest and dirtiest work (Nar. VIII. 25). The difference 
between the hired servants and slaves is this that the latter 
surrender all their freedom and themselves entirely to another, 
while the former, though dependent to some extent, do retain 
some freedom ( Kat. 715 ), but a brahmana was not to be a 
slave M8 . In very ancient times the master’s liability for the 
acts of his servant does not seem to have been recognized. For 
example, Gaut. XII. 17 states that if cattle entrusted to a 
herdsman cause loss to crops, then the herdsman is to be held 
responsible (and not the owner who employs the herdsman ). 
But Manu VIH. 243, Y&j. II, 161, Nar. XIV, 29 appear to 
hold the master liable to make good the loss caused by the 
herdsman’s default. Vide Br. quoted above under ivtamtsya- 
napakarma. 

The kinds of slaves and the incidents of slavery have been 
already dealt with in H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 180-189. A few 
matters not referred to there may be dealt with here. ‘ Buddhist 
India ’ p. 55 (by Rhys Davids) shows how' slavery in the 
Buddhist period was not as miserable as under the Greeks. The 
R&jataranginl IV. 39 states that king Vajraditya of Kashmir 
(in the 8th Century A. D.) sold many men as slaves to 
Mlecchas. One cannot help blaming the British Indian Govern¬ 
ment for the Assam Labour and Emigration Act ( VI of 1901) 
whereby a modified form of serfdom or slavery was legalised for 
the benefit of the tea planters of Assam, Bengal and other 
provinces and by sections 168-169 of which poor indentured 
labourers who were induced to labour on the sumptuous monthly 
wages of five rupees were liable to be sentenced to fine or in 
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default to imprisonment, if they left off the work to which by 
agreement they were tied down in unhealthy districts and 
unhealthier surroundings. 

Kat. ( 725 ) provides that 849 if a woman who is not a slave 
marries a slave she becomes a slave since her husband is her 
lord and is dependent on his master. If a person buys or sells 
a brahmana woman 850 as a slave the king should annul that 
transaction and all persons (concerned in it) should be fined 
by him and the same holds good in the case of a woman of a 
respectable family who took shelter with a person and waB 
made a slave by him or transferred by him to another as a 
slave ( Kat. 726-727 ). The punishment of first amercement is 
prescribed for a person who has sexual intercourse with the 
nurse of his child or with another woman who is not a sla ve 
and the wife of his attendant as if she were a slave; and a fine 
of two hundred panas is provided in case a master who is not in 
difficulties and is well-off desires to sell a female slave who is 
faithful and weeps bitterly {being unwilling to leave him ). 
Nar. VIII. 40 provides that if a slave leaves his master and goes 
over to another saying ‘ I am your slave ’ that would not help 
the slave, as his former owner would be entitled to claim him 
back. Uaanas states 851 that a guru ( elderly person), a s apirufa, 
a brahmana and persons of the lowest castes (candalas &c.) 
cannot be made slaves, nor can any one ( of the higher castes ) 
who is superior in learning be the slave of one of the same 
caste. 
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SAMVID-VYATIK RAMA AND OTHER TITLES 

( Violation of compacts or conventions ) 

Nar. (XIII. 1 ) employs the expression samayasyanapakarma. 
Manu VIII. 5 employs the first expression. Manu (VIII. 218-219) 
has both names in view, when he says ‘ I shall now declare the 
rules applicable to those who violate samayas (conventions). 
He who having entered into a compact ( sanmd ) under (the 
sanction of) an oath with the inhabitants of a village or a 
district or with a group of traders or other persons breaks 
it through greed should be banished from the kingdom by 
the king.’ In Ap. Dh. S. I. 1.1. 2 and II. 4, 8.13 the word 
4 samaya ’ 852 is employed in the sense of 4 convention or accept¬ 
ed doctrine’. The same word is also used in the sense of 
4 agreement ’ as in Yaj. I. 61 ( gandharvah mmayanmithah ). In 
this title it means 4 the acceptance of a certain rule or convent¬ 
ion arrived at by many as explained by 853 Medh&tithi on 
Manu VIII. 219. It signifies a local or caste usage or convent¬ 
ion made by groups of people (such as guilds and corporations ) 
binding on all members that form or join the several groups. 
The Amarakosa holds that acara and sad aid are among the 
several meanings of samaya. Medhatithi explains that, if the 
inhabitants of a village come to a decision that they would 
oppose the inhabitants of a neighbouring village who were 
indulging in grazing their cattle in the pastures of the former 
village or diverting the watercourses and that if in doing so 
there was a riot or a suit were filed before the king, all should 
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be of one mind, that any one of those who encouraged this 
decision would be liable to be punished if he backed out of it 
through some inducement offered by the headman of the other 
village. Nar. XIII. 1 explains that samaya means the rules ( or 
conventions) settled among heretics, naigamas 854 and the like. 
Yaj. II. 192 and Nar. XIII. 2 provide that the conventions of 
guilds, naigamas, heretics, Frenis, pugas, ganas and in towns 
and districts should be enforced by the king and their traditional 
mode of conducting their business should be protected. Some 
remarks have already been made on guilds and corporations 
above (pp. 156-57 notes 196-198). Vide also H. of Dh. vol. 
II. pp. 66-69 for the guilds and corporations and the meanings 
of words like ireru, puya, garui etc. Some further informa¬ 
tion is added here. The Sm. C. (II. p. 223) has a very 85 - s interes¬ 
ting note illustrating the various conventions of several groups 
and its remarks are copied verbatim by the V. P. pp. 332-333. 
It says: ‘ Even heretics have certain rules made for the benefit 
of their monasteries. Among naigamas there is a practice that 
those who disregard messages brought by servants wearing a 
specific jacket (as a uniform ) should be fined. Srenis are 
guilds of craftsmen such as weavers. They have rules that 
certain articles are to be sold only by a certain guild and by no 
other. Pugas are groups of elephant riders and horse riders.’ 
V rata is defined by Kat. as a body of persons armed with various 
weapons, while the Mahabhasya on Panini V. 2. 21 ( i.rdtena 
jivati) explains it as a ‘group of men of several castes and several 
occupations who make a living by relying on their formidable 
bodies Acc. to the Mit. heretics are those like the Bauddhas 
who do not regard the Veda as authoritative. Gana means, acc. 


854. fan is defined by as follows: fa sTrewd (fa- 
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to Mit. ‘ an assemblage of armed persons subsisting by follow¬ 
ing one occupation while Kat. ( 680 ) says it is a corporation 
of br&hmanas. In the Rajat. 1L 132 reference is made to corpora¬ 
tions of purohitas at temples and tirthas ( sacred places). The 
8m. C. states that among pugas and vr&tas there is a convention 
that they must go to battle all together and not separately. 
Among ganas there is a usage that the lobes of tho ear (of a child) 
are to be pierced on the 5th day or in the fifth year from birth. 
Among mahajanaa in a settlement of brahmanas there is a 
convention that a brahmana repairing to them for collecting 
fees to be paid to his teacher (at tho close of Vedic study) should 
be honoured (i. e. should be paid Borne contribution). In 
certain districts there is a usage that either the seller or the 
buyer should keep in his hand of the price (probably for 
finding out whether the article is useful for the purpose in hand 
and resiling from the bargain if it is not). In forts or capitals 
there is a rule that corn taken out of it by a person with him 
when going out elsewhere should not be sold by him. In villages 
there is a rule that in pastures no digging would be allowed. In 
the hamlets inhabited by abhlras there is a convention that for 
adultery by a male or female there is to be no fine. It does 
credit to the ancient writers on dharmasastra that they were 
tolerant enough to require the king, whatever his own religious 
persuasion might be, to honour and enforce the usages of even 
heretics among themselves. The only requirement was that the 
enforcement of their usages must not be opposed to the interest 
of the country or the capital and must not cause commotion 
and must not be plainly immoral 856 (Nar. XIII. 4-5 and 7 
and Medhfitithi on Manu VIII. 220). Yaj. (II. 188-192 ) lays 
down the following rules : there should be a committee ( of two, 
three or five, acc, to Br.) 857 to look after the business of the 
guilds &c. ( called karyadntaka ) who should be religious, pure, 
not covetous and all members should carry out what they decide 
upon; when the committee members approach the king on some 
business of their guild he should bestow on them gifts and 
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honour them. Whatever is obtained by any one sent on the 
business of the group must be handed over by him to the heads 
of the group ( also Br, in S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 349 verse 22 ) 858 and 
if he does not do so he should be fined eleven times as much. 
Whoever goes against the heads of the group that are working 
for its benefit should be punished in the first amercement (by the 
group itself, acc. to Sm. G. II. p. 224). Kat. (677) states the general 
rule that whatever is obtained (by the committee or advisers of 
the group ) or is saved by them or whatever debts are incurred 
by them for their group and whatever they obtain through the 
king’s favour should be shared equally by all ( members of the 
group). Kat. ( 674-675) provides th^t whatever debt was 
professedly incurred by the committee for the group but was 
misappropriated by them or applied to their individual purposes 
must be paid by them and that those who subsequently join the 
groups already formed become equally entitled to the property 
and liable for the debts previously acquired or incurred. Manu 
VIII. 220 and Br. ( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 348 v. 14 ) provide a fine of 
six niskas of four suvarnas each (or six niskas and four suvarpas) 
for him who falls out with his associates. Kat. ( 671) provides 
that that member ( of a group ) who opposes what is reasonable, 
who gives no scope to (i. e. obstructs or persistently interrupts) 
a speaker (in a meeting of the group ) or who speaks absurdly 
should be made to pay the first amercement. Yaj. II. 187 
prescribes forfeiture of all property and banishment for him 
who misappropriates the property of the group or corporation or 
who violates the conventions made by the group ( or the king ). 
As stated by the Mit. this and other sentences depended upon 
the nature and gravity of the offence and the capacity of the 
offender 8S9 . 

Krayatikrayanuiaya ( repentance after purchase or sale). 
Manu VDI. 222 and Kaut. HI. 15 regard this as one title of 
law. But Nar. ( XI and XII) splits this into two titles via. 
vikriyasampradam (non-delivery of a thing after it is sold 
for a price ) and krUvdnusaya (repentance after buying), Manu 
states the general rule that whenever a person after buying 

858, ure rftnt sq tpnrff *r ww. i tow?' 

vrftnt i wmutf ftftrg* vt %v erjpd* n «rwRt 
»twt: j wwnrt* i nnwew wtrfvn: wi iff it« q. by 

p. 330-331, ft. x. p. 187, II. p. 227, tv. v. p. 338 
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or selling anything repents of having done so, lie may return 
or take back that thing within ten days. Nar. XI. 2 states 
that property is of two kinds in this world viz. movable and 
immovable and that all property is designated as panya 
( saleable ) in rules about purchase and sale. According to 
Ysj. U. 254, Nar. XL 4-5, Vispu Dh. S. V. 127 ■*, if a man sells 
property and does not deliver it to the purchaser, he should be 
made to deliver it to the purchaser together with profits 
( between the time of sale and delivery ) and if it is movable 
together with the price of profits arising 861 from it (such as 
milk in the case of a cow ). Visnu Dh. S. V. 128 prescribes a 
fine of 100 panas against the vendor, Kaut. III. 15 prescribes 
a fine of 12 panas against the vendor who after selling a thing 
does not deliver it and also against a buyer who having pur¬ 
chased does not take delivery of it, except when the thing 
itself is defective or is lost by act of king or theft or by fire or 
flood or unless the transaction was for inadequate price or 
brought about in distress 862 If the article sold is not deliver¬ 
ed by the vendor after demand by the vendee and it is injured, 
destroyed by fire or stolen, the loss will fall on the vendor 
(Nar. XL 6, Visnu Dh. S. V. 129, Yaj. II. 256 ). These 
rules apply when the vendor does not feel repentance for 
having sold the thing, but if he feels repentance then Manu 
VIII. 222 will apply and the vendor may pay back the price and 
recover the article within ten days 863 from the sale. Kat. (684) 
provides the same rule. No one, either buyer or vendor, can 
rescind the sale after ten days and if any one uses force in 


860. ftsfiv tpnf 5T ktoS i wmwfcpi rarvi- 

WT95WC. •< XI. 4. The fan. on rn. II. 254, (p. 50), Wf. st. p. 342 

and others read TVTVrTV and explain 1 fosTrpWSf ^ntWPI: 5Pf: ’ («f- 
V.) and ww J*vm% I ( famW'il P- 50). 

861. * Udaya' in Nar. and Yaj. may mean either the profits from the 
property that the vendor enjoyed or the difference in price between the 
date of sale and the date of delivery if the property became less in value. 
This applies when both parties are inhabitants of the same place; but if 
the purchaser is one who comes from another country then he may be 
awarded the profit that he would have made in the other country by selling 
it if it had been delivered to him at once. 

862. sfonrsftep’ft tn ytfa: wr kgfar i v. 129, ohrffa 
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recovering the article sold or bought after that period the 
king should fine him 600 pauas. Manu VH1. 228 extends these 
rules about repentance and reoovery within ten days to all 
transactions whatever. Kat. ( 685 ) prescribes that the period 
of ten days for repentance is allowed to vendors and vendees 
only in the case of land, and that the period is 12 days when 
the parties to sale of land are sapindas of one another and 
that in other cases the period is even shorter. HM Yaj. 1L 257, 
Nar. XI. 7-8, Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 350 verse 4 ) provide that 
when a vendor having sold a thing to one man for a price 
received sells it to another or having concealed the defects-of 
an article sells it as free from defects he should he made to 
return double the price to the purchaser and a fine <tqual to 
double the price to the king. 865 The above ruleB apply where 
the purchaser has paid the price, but if there is a mere agree¬ 
ment and no price is paid, then the vendor or vendee is guilty 
of no wrong if he resiles from the bare agreement to sell or buy 
unless they have made an express stipulation that the agree¬ 
ment cannot be rescinded (Nar. XI. 10). When at the time of the 
agreement for sale, the vendee pays something by way of ear¬ 
nest, then if the sale goes off through the fault of the vendor, 
the latter has to return to the vendee double of the earnest; 886 
but if the purchaser does not finally take it he loses the thing 
and also the earnest. Nar. XII. 1 prescribes that when a vendee 
after having purchased a thing for a price repents of the pur¬ 
chase that is the title of law 7 called ‘ rescission of purchase.’ 
Nar. XII. 2 prescribes that if the purchaser thinks that he has 
made a bad bargain he may return the thing purchased to the 
vendor on the same day in an undamaged condition (and may 
receive back the price paid); but if he returns it on the 2nd 
or 3rd day after the purchase (including the day of purchase) 
he will have to lose respectively one-thirtieth or one-fifteenth of 
the price and after the third day he cannot return the thing at 
all (Nar. XII. 3). But Yaj. II. 177 and Nar. XII. 5-6 lay down 


864. fifrgxpregd rg fo w i gtfPTf: ff fiu g p tra fif 
3Rtnn. (685) q. by qrr. «T. in. p. 364. 
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a*n n if. q. by ii. p. 220, urt. *n. hi. p- 370. 
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the following periods for examination of things purchased, viz. 
one, three, five, seven, ten days, half a month and one month 
respectively in the case of iron (and clothes), milch cattle, 
beasts of burden, jewels (precious stones, pearls and corals), all 
sorts of grain, a male slave and a female slave. It must be 
supposed that these verses contain exceptions to the general 
rule in Manu VIII. 222 cited above. Kaut. (III. 15) allows only 
one night, three nights, five nightB and seven nights for repentance 
to traders, husbandmen, cowherds, the mixed castes and higher 
castes and provides that where the articles sold are perishable a 
very short time only may be allowed. The above rules apply 
only when the purchaser made no examination at the time of 
purchase. Nar. 867 XII. 4 and Br. ( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 350 verse 
3) recommend that a purchaser should himself closely examine 
an article before buying it and alBO show it to others in order 
to find out its defects and good qualities and provide that when 
he has approved of an article after close examination he cannot 
return it to the vendor. Vy&sa provides that hides, fuel, bricks, 
yarn, grain, intoxicants, fluids, gold, inferior metals (like lead 
and tin) and other wealth should be carefully examined then 
and there i. e. when once bought after close examination none 
of these can be returned even if some defect 868 is found therein. 
Nar. (XII. 5-6) cited above contains exceptions to this. Nar. 
XII . 7 gives an example of a purchase being not liable to be 
rescinded when a defective article is purchased with open eyes 
viz. a worn garment which is soiled with dirt and is in ragged 
condition cannot he returned to the vendor if it was in that, 
state at the time of the purchase i. e. the maxim 1 caveat emplar' 
applies. If a purchaser does not take delivery of the thing 
sold to him, the vendor may sell it again to another 869 and if 
the thing is lost through act of God or the king the loss falls 
on the buyer alone ( Y&j. IL 255, NSr. XI. 9 ). Kat. (692 ) pro¬ 
vides 870 that what has been sold by a lunatic or an intoxicated 

867. yfftm i vffftft vfpft w ii 

If. q- t>y n. p. 220, ft, x. p- 198. 

868. 5 1 tto qy tftfaroy: 11 

q. by tpgftw - II 220, ft. p, 198 (reads and t UB gtq ), 

«r. V. p. 339. 

869. Compare section 46 of the Indian Sale of Goods Act (III of 
1930) for the vendor’s right of resale and sec. 26 about the person who has 
to bear the loss of goods. 

870. ftsfft ytft «rr 1 ?vrsv (rev 3*- 

Mmvr. by ft. p. 312; ft. p. 57, ft. p.354 and *y. 5. 

p. 345 ascribe it to ff. 
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person or through intimidation or for an inadequate price or by 
one who is dependent or by an idiot should be relinquished by 
the purchaser ; it still belongs to the seller. Kat. (705-706) 
lays down a novel rule to find out what is adequate or inade¬ 
quate price. What 871 is decided by the neighbours assembled 
together, who know (the land &e. and its value) and who are 
afraid of committing sin, as the price of fields, gardens, houses 
and the like, of bipeds and quadrupeds, is declared to be the 
proper price; a price which is less or more than it by one-eighth 
is declared to be improper; what is sold for an improper 
price may be annulled even after a hundred years. Kat. 
(704) states that when the owner of a field absconds to¬ 
gether with the surety 872 for the payment of the land fax, the 
judges of the court may order a sale for recovery of the tax and 
that such a sale may be set aside up to ten years and a com¬ 
promise or exchange up to three generations, if it is inequitable. 
Bharadvaja provides that when taxes are not paid both by the 
tax-payer and his surety even when called upon to do so, then 
the king may order a charge on the land or sale of the land. 

Uktalabha is defined as a conditional sale, where a man 
borrows only a portion of the proper price of a land and 
stipulates that he would return the money on a certain day and 
that if he did not do so his ownership over the land would 
come to an end. 873 Kat. (711) adds that a sale of the uktalabha 
kind will be valid if it is for more than half (the proper price 
of the land ), provided more than ten years have elapsed ( after 


871. wnibbs xrrfrfaxfa^: tntnftxrfa*. i gt snxmq gi jfa t %vqt xi 
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XI. ft. p. 324. This is similar to the mortgage by conditional sale defined in 
section 58 of the Transfer of Property Act. 
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the period fixed for repayment). An avakraya m becomes valid 
after possession for over three generations and a ( regular) 
purchase by mutual agreement becomes valid at once. K&t. 
(712) further 8 ” prescribes that the unpaid purchase money 
carries compound interest after demand if no time is fixed for 
payment, but, if a time is fixed, then only the balance has to 
be paid up to the end of that period. Br. provides that in all 
sales, the sale deed should mention the wells and trees ( on the 
land ), the water and ways and that the crops, trees and fruits, 
wells, tanks and house standing on the land sold would belong 
to the vendor if they are not put down in the deed of sale. 876 
According to Harlta the rules of sales are to be extended 
to exchanges. 877 

From the RajatarahginI VI. 41 it appears that a fraudulent 
purchaser, who, by means of the heavy bribe of J 000 dinaras, 
induced the officially authorized scribe to include a well in the 
sale of a house when it was intended to be excluded from it, 
was banished from the country by the king, his property 
being confiscated and given over to the cheated vendor. 


874. grv: ftnftywranfi ygnftygi: ■ ww vs h 

WTTVWI. (711) q. by ft, p. 349 (which reads tRVTftrer at the end. that makes 
hardly any sense) and rr. ft. p. 326. The word anrspr is explained in various 
ways The Mit. on Yaj. II. 238 defines it as a transaction whereby a 
bailee (e. g. a washerman) transfers an article bailed to him (for washing 
&c.) to another for hire. Panini IV. 4. 50 employs the word ‘ avakraya 
but the Siddhantakaumudi explains it as the due to be recovered by a king 
from a market (or tbe like). Gaut. XII. 39 employs the word 'avakrita' 
which is explained by Haradatta as meaning 'wbat is purchased, but the 
price of which is unpaid or only partly paid This last seems to be the 
sense intended by Kat. who provides that a sale of land, tbe price being 
wholly or partly unpaid, would become indefeasible only after enjoyment 
for three generations. as quoted in S. V. p. 321 defines stqagv as 
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The Vyavaharanirpaya, after quoting Br. and Vyasa, very 
lucidly explains what is meant by sale, purchase, exchange &c. 
Gold and the like which a man desires to render or pay is called 
price, while land, house and the like are said to be ‘ panyu ’ 
( saleable thing ). Purchase means acceptance of a thing pre¬ 
ceded by the offering of a price (either paid or agreed to be 
paid); sale is the acceptance of a price preceded by the offering 
of a saleable thing. Purivrtti or parimrtana is the acceptance 
of an article for an article of the same kind; if there is a 
disparity in value between the two articles exchanged the 
exchange is called ‘ nmkraya when there is an exchange of 
two articles of different kinds but of the same value it is called 
vinimayti . 878 The Vyavaharanirpaya makes elaborate provi¬ 
sions for sale of land at the order of the king for non-payment 
of land tax. It quotes Prajapati ( p. 350 ) to the effect that the 
purchaser at such a sale must offer half or at least one-fourth 
of the real price of the field and that the original owner could 
get back his property sold for the royal dues by paying the 
full price to the purchaser up to three generations. Other 
elaborate rules on the same subject are passed over here for 
reasons of space. These provisions indicate that ownership in 
cultivated fields belonged to individuals and that the State had 
only the right to levy taxes. Vide H. of Dh. vol. 11. pp. 865-869 
and Kat. quoted above ( on p. 196 ) for a discussion of the theory 
of the State’s ownership of all lands. Taking into consideration 
the Purvanmnainsa texts, the Vyavaharamayakha and the verses 
of Kat. and others it appears that the State was deemed to be 
the owner of all lands as a general proposition, but that where 
individuals or bodies of persons had been in long possession of 
lands that they cultivated, the ownership of the State was 
qualified and restricted only to the.recovery of a tax or share 

878. w (■ *uft- 

?) qform: a « fffk » »*rw: ' ftanafa 
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Vyavaharanirnaya looks quite modern. Compare sec. 4 of the Indian Sale 
of Goods Act (III. of 1930 j. 
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of crops and that individuals and groups that had cultivated 
lands in their possession were regarded praotically as owners of 
the land subject to the liability to pay land tax and to the right 
of the State to sell the land for non-payment of tax. The 
Vyavahfiranirnaya quotes Br. and another smrti text that sudras, 
persons excommunicated for grave sins ( fxitita ), candalas and 
desperate characters cannot be allowed to possess the lands of a 
brShmana by sale, partition or in lieu of wages; 879 the same work 
further quotes Vyasa, Bharadvaja and Br. that when land is sold 
there is a right of pre-emption in favour of full brothers, 
sapindas, samanodakas, sagotras, neighbours, creditors and 
one’s co-villagers in order. 880 

Gifts of immovables were looked upon in very ancient 
times with disfavour, though they were made even in the times 
of the Upanisads. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 740-41. But sales 
of land must have been rarer still in ancient times owing to the 
patriarchal and joint family systems. The Mit. on Yaj. II. 114 
quotes a verse forbidding the sale of immovable property; 881 
but sales of lands are mentioned in many copperplate grants. 
Vide Paharpur plate grant of Gupta year 159 i. e. 478-79 a. I), 
in E. I. vol. 20 p. 59 (where one kulyav&pa of land is stated to 
have been sold for two dtnaras to a brahmana and his wife 
named Rami by the city council for the provision of the 
worship with sandal-wood paste &c. of the divine arhats at 
a vihara ), E. I. vol. 17 p. 345 (grant of the time of Kumara- 
gupta I in Gupta year 113), the Damodarpur plates ( E. 1. vol. 
15 p. 113), Earidpur plates (Ind. Ant. vol. 39 p. 193), E. I. vol. 
18 p. 74. From these records of the 5th and 6th centuries A. D. 
it appears that land was owned by private individuals or by 


879. gyro i faqhrcv yrvp fr Bv - 
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fgrqWfX q, by fb. p. 354. With these provisions prescribed at least 1500 
years ago one may compare the South- African legislation passed in the 
midst of the Second World War (alleged to be fought for different kinds 
of freedoms) against Indians preventing the purchase by them of lands in 
areas reserved for Whites. 
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joint families or by the village community or by the king and 
there was a fixed procedure when land was to be gold, that 
the purchaser approached the District Officers who consulted 
the pustapdlas that kept a record of titles and that the villa¬ 
gers and headmen were consulted and asked to mark off the 
land to be sold. It appears that the smrtis recommended that 
sales should be clothed in the formalities of gifts, probably 
because gifts were frequent and sales were not. A smrti quoted 
by the Mit. (on Yaj. II. 114) states ‘land passes (i. e. is trans¬ 
ferred ) with the assent of the villagers, the agnatic relations, the 
neighbours, the co-sharers and with the offering of gold and 
water.’ The Mit. explains that these 882 are not absolutely neces¬ 
sary formalities of a sale, but that they are recommended for the 
sake of greater caution and convenience, that the assent of the 
villagers is to be secured for the publication of the transaction 
of sale, as a text says that acceptance, particularly of im¬ 
movables, should be made openly, that the neighbours’ assent 
should be secured for preventing boundary disputes, that the 
assent of agnates and co-sharers is desired for making it easy to 
complete the transaction, that it does not follow that without 
the assent of these the sale of land is not valid or complete. 
Water and gold are to be offered because gifts being highly 
commended, a sale should be clothed outwardly with the same 
formalities. Vide Dr. P. N. Sen’s ‘ Hindu Jurisprudence ’ 
pp. 76-78 for the opposite procedure of the ancient Roman Law 
that gifts were to be clothed with the formalities of sale. For 
water and gold in the case of gifts vide above under 
dattapraddnika, 

Svdmipatavivada ( disputes between the owner of cattle 
and herdsman who is engaged to look after them ). In ancient 
times this must have been a prominent source of litigation 
in a predominantly agricultural country like India. Nfir. 
appears to have included this title under vetanasyanapa- 
karma. Yaj. It. 164, Nar. IX. 11 provide that the cowherd 
has to bring back to the owner in the evening the cows (and 
other domestic animals ) handed over to him in the morning by 
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the owner, after grazing them in the pastures and making them 
drink water. Manu VIII. 230 says that during the day the 
responsibility for the safety of the cattle rests on the herdsman 
and during the night on the owner provided they are in the 
latter’s house. When there is no express agreement as to wages 
N&r. IX, 10 and Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 346 verse 19) prescribe that a 
cowherd 883 will get as his wages all the milk of the cows 
tended by him on every eighth day plus a heifer (two years old) 
every year out of every one hundred cows tended by him or a 
milch cow with her calf every year for every two hundred cows 
looked after by him. Manu VIII. 231 provides another method 
when no wages are fixed by agreement viz. a hired herdsman, 
who is paid with milk, may milk as hire the best cow out of ten 
with the consent of the owner. It is the duty of the cowherd 
to struggle as much as in him lies to protect the cows from 
accidents and if he is unable to do so he must quickly inform 
the owner (Nar. IX. 12). Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 346 verBe 20) 
states 884 that the cowherd shall save cattle from the danger of 
worms (or reptiles), robbers, tigers and from caverns and pits 
and that he should try to protect them to the best of his ability, 
should call out for help or inform his master. If the herdsman 
does not struggle to protect the cows, nor raise a hue and cry 
nor inform his master he must make good the value of the cow 
lost and must pay a fine to the king (Nar. IX, 13 ). Manu VIII. 
232 and 235, Yaj. II. 164-165, Visnu Dh. S. V. 885 137-138, Nar. 
(IX. 14-15) provide that if a cow or other domestic animal 
strays or is killed by worms (or reptiles) or slain by dogs (and 
wild animals) or dies by falling into a pit or by any negligent 
act of the herdsman, he himself shall make good the loss, if he 
did not exert himself to prevent this happening or if goats 
and sheep are surrounded by wolves and carried away while the 
herdsman does not hasten to their help he shall bear the res¬ 
ponsibility for the loss. In these cases the herdsman has also 
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to pay a fine of 12$ panas 886 to the king (Ys,j. 11. 165). Ap. Dh. 
S. II. 11, 28. 6 makes 887 the herdsman liable to pay the price if 
an animal in his charge dies or is lost (by theft &c. ). Manu 
Vm. 233, 236, Nar. IX. 16, Vyasa state exceptions to the above 
vie. where an animal is carried away 888 by robbers though the 
herdsman raised a cry, he would not be liable to make good the 
loss provided he gave information to his master at the proper 
time (immediately after tho animal is carried away) and 
proper place; or when the herdsman himself iB seized or the 
village is attacked or the country is invaded, the herdsman 
would not be liable for loss or seizure of any animal under bis 
charge; and also where, while the herd is grazing in a proper 
order near a forest, a wolf suddenly kills an animal. Manu 
VIII. 234, Nar. IX. 17 state that when cattle die through act oi 
God or king or die without any fault of his while in charge of a 
herdsman, he has to free himself from liability or from the 
suspicion of himself having 889 carried away surreptitiously the 
animal by producing before his master their ears, skin, fails, 
bladders, tendons and yellow bile or by showing their limbs 
(viz. their characteristic marks). Vyasa states that, if a 
herdsman, who has received his wages, abandons cattle in an 
untenanted forest and moves about in the village he should he 
fined by the king. 890 

Yaj. II. 166 provides that a portion of land should be set 
apart at the discretion of the villagers or that of the king as 
pasture for cows. Manu VIII. 237, Yaj. II. 167 prescribe 


886 . in VT- II. 165 means, acc to the Mit., Sm. C, II. p. 208 

and aumsfi P- 773. 13$. whilc I'd- HI- P 375 and *v. q. p. 348 say that it 
means 12$; ‘ 3»£wvhr5T<PU: 3pjTf^=rrftT$I<W yfa VFJrf I m- 

(wi ? a wr q qwi m g vrftfcTjwTq^atq? 

*r*hmv;' vw yuffu q ; a qfy »i q ni l ivmvm rrmrwi ft m i i ffr g 

•> «r. a. p. 348, The qdSqi 
seems to be g -iTTWjg i m n on qy. 

II. 1. 34 (Kielborn’s ed.), where the syruTSV cites fwty* (t|WTT avflnlrt 
) as an example. Vide p. 140 and note 182 above on 

887. 3W^\q q^Jjy *1 *qif&>visq^iK{ • 34Tq. U. 11. 11. 28. 6. 

888. qramt nrwnit 7TOT I VCmii 5-3 qi 3VTqt qTPFftra 

ffcfNtft i iqx^T in II. p. 207, fl, r. P- 172, 3tqqp& p. 772. 


889. ^33 ^ fqgfip 1 ’TH? IX - 

890. irtqraqTrtrfWWT fMfa gWvq: srwtqft w 

it 9- by *v. a. p. 347, siwiqfl means ‘ barber 
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that on all sides round a village, a hharvata and a town 
an uncultivated space for pastures (between it and the 
fields) shall be kept respectively of 100, 200, 400 dkanu8 m in 
extent. Kfit. (666 ) prescribes that the owner of a field 
(which is near a forest) should construct a high paling 
before the crops have grown; for animals (or deer ) when they 
have once tasted the sweet 892 (crops) can be warded off with 
difficulty. Manu VUI. 239 = (Matsya 227. 25 ), Nar. XIV. 41 
prescribe that a hedge should be constructed for a field that 
is near a public way so high that a camel cannot look inside 
over it or a horse or cattle cannot jump over or bo thick that 
a dog or boar should not be able to thruBt its head inside it 
through holes. Manu VIH 238 ( = Matsyapurana 227. 26 ), 
Yaj. II. 162, Nar. XIV. 40 provide that if a field situated near a 
village or a pasture or near a public road iB not protected by a 
hedge and cattle straying into it cause loss, the herdsman is not 
to be held guilty. It is provided by Ap, Dh. S. II. 11. 28. 5, Manu 
VHL 240, Nar. XIV. 28, Kfit. 664-665 that if cattle enter into 
fields, 893 parks or pastures that are situated near a village or 
a public road and are enclosed by a hedge, they may be seized 
or beaten off, the herdsman is to be fined (a hundred panas). 
Yaj. II 159-161, Manu VUL 241, Nar. XIV. 28-29, Kat. 667 and 
others lay down that where cattle enter fields (not near a 
village or road) and cause loss, the herdsman is to be fined or 
whipped, the owner of the cattle is to make good the loss and 


891. A ujj: is 4 cubits (or about 6 feet). Manu VIII. 237 ordains 
having a space of 300 dhanus round a city; it also says that the space 
Tound a village for pastures should be three throws of samya. ip. Dh. S. 
I. 3. 9. 6 and 23 employ the expression yaq r n T W for stating distance, finn 
means yoke-pin (tpnfcftR). Vide p. 145 note 185 above for dhanus 
and other measures of distance. In E. 1. vol. I. pp. 154-155 a 

yyr (theking’s band) is mentioned in an inscription dated sarhvat 933 
at Gwalior. A fogf was 4 ffws but there were fogs of 7 or 10 bastas. Vide 
ffttu. on an. II- 106. It was but natural that in ancient times man relied 
upon his own fingers or hand or height as a measure of length. Vide H. 
of Dh. vol. II. p. 209 n. 485 and n. 2021 (for qe® and ftqrfa ), p. 1034 
(for Vedi being as much in length as the height of the sacrificer) and 
purusa as a measure of length in tf. V. 2. 5. 1 and U!Ttvrvu#ftir 16. 8. 
21-25. Vide also H. of Dh. vol, II. p. 989 n. 

892. wsrffrw* g^rtfreru 1 Bsuwpwr fur: i 

usrm 666 q. by wqxTO p. 770, ^ffiNr. II. P 209. 

893. wj quote s i fmnfsrut mart et ffrufu:, 

U5TWT. 664 q. by , II 208, ft. K. P- 241 ; f^*r Jnmnt*: qfjc I 

3tTU. V. II 11- 28. 5. 
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pay the fine prescribed and the fines vary e. g. Yaj. II. 159 
prescribes fines of 2, 4 and 8 masas respectively when a goat 
or a cow or a she-buffalo strays and causes loss of crops, while 
K.51 (667) prescribes only } pana in the case of cowb and 
sheep and | in the case of she-buffaloes. Vide Gaut. XII. 19-22 
and Kaut. HI. 10 also. Those who purposely set cattle to eat 
or destroy crops were to be punished as thieves (Nar. XIV. 34). 

Ancient India entertained tender feelings for certain 
animals and in certain circumstances. Nar. XIV. 30, Yaj. H. 163, 
Manu VIII. 242, Kaut. HI, 10 894 and Usanas provide that cows 
within ten days after calving, a stud bull, a horse, an elephant, 
animals let loose in honour of ancestors or deities, and cattle 
that have strayed from the herd or that have no herdsman tc 
look after them and have met with an accident are to be 
warded off when causing harm to crops, but the owner is not 
to be fined. Usanas 895 states that the reason for this leniency is 
that horses and elephants are protectors of people. Apararka 
( p. 771) explains that this exemption applies only to the king’s 
horses and elephants. Usanas adds that (owners of) cows 
should not be fined when they cause some loss at the time of 
festivals and sraddhas. The great veneration for cows led 
Usanas to lay down that he who requires the owner of a cow 
to re-imburse the loss of crops that are eaten up or destroyed 
by a cow will find that his pitrs and the gods do not receive the 
offerings made 896 by him. This is explained by the Par. M. III. 
p. 385 as referring to crops in fields near a village not enclosed 
by a hedge and by the Madanaratna to crops eaten at the time 
of sraddha. Br., Yaj. II. 161 and Nar. XIV. 38 require the owner 
of the cow to re-imburse the owner of the crops for the loss as 
settled by the neighbours. Vide under ‘steya’ for cases in 
which there is no offence of theft even if a person takes certain 
things belonging to another without his permission. 


894. xt vr rftfyranyrggT:' 111. 10 

895. gftsat wrt: n-nu rer fa if 

w(rl*i wifStwRofi ■ *rw: 

Safa II by ffflTT. on VT- II. 163, fa. X. p. 240. Compare 

»T|X^ XIV. 31-32 where two half verses are the same as in Usanas. Mann 
VIII. 242 mentions , which Sm. C. II. p. 212 explains as 1 fa 

896. ift farffrriS fa vM iff rtr; nffare ff ' l iftww ftf|- 

by ?• 77 °- ft- *• P' 232, 




CHAPTER XXII 


SMAMVADA (boundary disputes). 

This is called kstirajauimda 897 ( disputes relating to fields ) 
by Nftrada XIV. 1, who defines it as ‘ dispute with regard to 
land in which questions about dikes or embankments, the 
boundaries of fields, ploughed land and fallow land have to be 
decided.’ Narada’s idea appears to be that the word ‘slmavivada’ 
in Mann is only illustrative and is a compendious way of 
mentioning disputes about land in general. According to Kit. 
( 732 ) there are six causes 898 of land disputes viz. claiming 
more land, claim that a person is entitled to less than be 
possesses, claim to a share, denial of a share, seizing possession 
when previously there was none, boundary. In all these cases 
boundaries have directly or indirectly to be settled and there¬ 
fore all these are included under the topic of s imavivada. A 
boundary dispute may relate to the boundaries of a district 
(janapada), a village, a field and a house. Boundaries, acc. to 
Nar., may be of five kinds. 859 They are described as follows : 
dvhajini is what is indicated by treeB which are like a flag¬ 
staff. Manu (VTLL 246-247 ) prescribes that trees such as 
asvattha, the silk cotton, sala, tala ( palmyra palm ), that have 
milky juice (like udumbara) should be planted to indicate 
boundaries and also bamboo clumps, bushes, reeds &c. A 
imxt&yini (lit. having fish) boundary is provided by rivers flowing 
naturally and full of fish and tortoises or by tanks and 
reservoirs of water ( Manu VIII. 248 ). A 'naidhanl boundary is 
one indicated by concealed signs (just as nidhina i. e. treasure 
is concealed in the earth), such as pots filled with chaff, coal, 
bricks, bones and similar things that the earth does not corrode 


897 • KW'*)! 41 a if. a i sfcrmTfrrn wg q re rsreg u :m 

XIV. 1. ft. x. P 201 takes as one word, while u. P- 353 

bolds kedhra and maryidk separate, * 5 ifit 


n. p. 353. 

898. anfwt wfamRuwdfo * i amkgfai ffun a* 

wnpv tW: « W 732 q. by (5wt. on VT. II. 150, fii. x. p. 201, scni^ip. 759, 
wr. a. p. 353. Vide the fitwt, and «j\ s, for explanations. 


ffm * q. by ffcwi. on in. II. 130. 
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and are buried inside the earth. Manu (VIII. 250-251) enume¬ 
rates those objects that should be buried in the earth, which 
would serve to indicate the boundaries of a village or field and 
which are therefore called concealed ( upacchanna ) by hitn. A 
bhayamnrjita (free from danger) boundary is settled by the 
agreement of the parties. The fifth kind is the one that is laid 
down by order of the king. Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 351 verse 2) 
prescribes 900 that at the time of founding a village definite 
boundaries should be erected or constructed by means of visible 
or patent ( prakaia ) and concealed ( upamsu or upacchannu ) 
signs and the Sm. C. II. 228 explains that a row of big stones 
should be employ ed to indicate the boundary. Brhaspati (S. B. 
E. vol. 33 p. 351 verses 3-7) states what patent and concealed 
boundary marks should be and requires elderly persons to 
point them out to youths and children who in their turn when 
old are to point out the boundaries to other youths and in this 
way traditional knowledge of boundaries may be kept up. Manu 
(VIII 253-253) states that in disputes boundaries should be 
settled in accordance with the visible and concealed signs des¬ 
cribed above, by reliance on long former enjoyment and by the 
constant flow of water and that if there be doubt even after 
observing the signs then the dispute haB to be decided on the evi¬ 
dence of witnesses. Witnesses could either depose to the marks 
ol boundaries or to the boundaries themselves. Those who 
could not point out the marks but were to define the boundaries 
themselves were to follow a certain procedure. Manu VIII. 254 
states that the witnesses should be asked about the murks 
of boundaries in the presence of the litigating parties and 
groups (or families) of the villagers. The witnesses on being 
asked were to trace, point out and settle the boundary unani¬ 
mously, beiug clad in red garments, wearing red chaplets and 
being exhorted to depose truly by their spiritual merit 901 and 
carrying clods of earth on their heads, by reference to mounds 
or depressions, coals, bones and chaff (buried underground, 


900. wv; i wftra; tfsm- 

E^: II q. by IX p. 227, which says: S Wfl wr P Pl WH i- 

901. On 9ITT%T: & R r. p. 211 remarks: jjarf sftm 

wjtfr isirmV wi waft: wrA sftrW fvfa; i ji frwfa T sra tro si, 

mmii wjnwmjrr nr wr RrfW ffWni n%5 : 1 

w'srfftki^ y pw n rmw ti 53: 1 wiww 111 9 - 
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in a vessel), embankments, anthills, platforms of Btones or 
bricks (Manu VIIL 255, 256, Yaj. II. 151, Nar. XIV. 4-6 )• 
Vas. 16. 13, Kaut. HI. 9, Yaj. II. 150, Manu VIII. 258, 260, 
Nar. ( XIV. 2-3 ) prescribe that on failure of witnesses of the 
adjoining villages, neighbours (samanta), 902 old men, cowherds 
husbandmen who plough the fields near the one in dispute, 
hunters, fowlers, fishermen, snake catchers and foresters should 
settle the disputed boundary in the presence of the king. The 
Mit. on Yaj, 9 ® IL 153 quotes Kat. (743-745, 51 ) to show that 
witnesses were divided into samanta, maula, vrddha and uddhrta , 
each preceding group being superior to the succeeding. The 
Mit. further says that the neighbours as witnesses are to be 
arranged in the form of the layers of the petals of a lotus viz. 
the nearest ones ( sanmktaka ) are those most preferred, (but if 
this group has faults) then a second but a more removed group 
and then a third group still more remote may be examined, 
Sahkha-Likhita and Vas. 904 16.13-15 prescribe that in boundary 
disputes the decision depends on neighbours, in the case of 
conflict of witnesses on documents and then on the old men in 
the town or village and the guilds, Yaj. II 152 and Manu VIII. 
258 require that the neighbours who are to settle the boundary 
should be four, eight or ten ( even in number ) and inhabitants 
of the same village (if possible). Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 352 
verse 14) requires that the witnesses 905 should know the source 
of title (to the disputed land ), the measurement (in nirnrtanas, 
daru^us &c.), the length of enjoyment or possession, the names 
of persona (in possession ) and the characteristic geography or 
lie of the land. The general rule was (as stated by Nar. XIV. 9) 


902. l ' W33 ^ ufafW re»- 

famn-inwr wiwre *n»rer: fat farre qfrffa* i qtf nrre faftf wreijRi 

yre fit * wft i jreur; awfar ■ fan. 

on ^t. II. 151. 

903. fanreti i renft *>nft rew ftrer- 

VJU l qnrei. 737, q. by fart. on *n. II. 152, ft. X. 206. 

904. ^fatftfa* «nw n s ' «m i are reftt fe Mwr : i nref i t& gfa iftfr 
wurercurfafanro h 16.13-15 ; qcfaprtftxifr t r umwin : t «mre- 
ftfat arfimwsrw: afafr g uftftfr m *re itq ra*9ftHKre ; n r wmgg ftftrftfat 

I q. > n ft. T- p. 208. wntooft nftf 

stftftre: I *sfan qjspg WT ft * 1 * 31 ' *firei. q. by fart on VIII. 152. 

905. sure* ^ remit * faretRi 4* re* ^ i 3?rertwr«t 4? * ftjtfs* 

Wfttvr! * ff. q. by fan. on *tr, 11.152, rett *t III. p.392, re. *. p.355. 
Some works read fat qfa W- 
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that a single witness however confident he might be (or how¬ 
ever reliable) should not take upon himself to point out and 
settle the boundary, since this { boundary ) dispute being a very 
important (difficult) matter, its decision should rest with many. 
The Mit. ( on Yaj. IL 152 ) explains that this prohibition holds 
good only if the single witness is one not accepted by both BideB 
as reliable. But N&r. (XIV. 10) and Br. ( S. B. E. 906 33 p. 352 
verse 11) hold that where a single witness accepted by both 
sides has to settle the boundary (in the absence of more 
witnesses and in the absence of reliable patent or concealed 
signs) he should do so after placing a clod of earth on bis head, 
after being dressed in red robes and wearing red flowers and 
after observing a fast. If it was a sudra who was to trace or 
lay down a boundary Visvarupa 907 on Yaj, II. 156 quotes a prose 
passage of Brhaspati that he was to be decked in red pieces of 
cloth, his face was to be smeared with ashes from a cemetery, a 
mark was to be made on his chest with five fingers dipped in 
the blood of a goat and the entrails of the sacrificed goat were 
to be tied round liis neck and he was to hold a clod of earth 
in the right hand. All this was to impress upon him the gravity 
of the work and the necessity of doing bis best impartially. If 
no knowing witness or no patent or concealed signs are available 
the king has himself to settle the boundary between the two 
villages at his own discretion (Yaj. II. 153, Nar. XIV. 11, Manu VIII. 
265). He may divide the land between the two villages equally 
and construct new marks of boundaries, but if the disputed land 
will be of greater benefit to one village than to the other 
the king may assign the whole of the disputed land to the 
former. Manu VIII. 245 prescribes that when there is a 
boundary dispute between two villages the king should decide 
it in the month of Jyestha when the embankment (marks) become 
quite clear ( owing to water being dried up in summer). The 
decision made by the witnesses or neighbours became final 
only after the lapse of three weeks if no calamity (from act 


mm* i f*. q. by n. p. 23i, «m. wr. in. 

p. 393, iy. u. p. 359. Ms. of uqmw reads 
907. 35JfTVTt (J vmv I 


64 
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of God or king) befell the witnesses (Eat. 751 ). 908 Manu 
prescribes (VIII. 261) that the boundary settled by witnesses 
should be fixed by the king (or recorded in a document 
containing the names of witnesses). An ancient instance of 
the fixing of boundaries by two feudatory ohiefs is recorded 
in the Bhumara stone Pillar inscription of the Parivr&jaka 
Maharaja Hastin and Maharaja Sarvanatha, who erected a 
pillar at Ambloda to show the boundary between their 
territories about 510 A. D. (vide Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions No. 24 
p. 110). Vide also E. I. vol. 24 pp. 32-34 for inscriptional 
evidence about the carrying out of all the details laid down in 
dharmas&stra works on the settlement of boundaries. Manu 
VIH, 263, Yaj. II. 153, Nar. XIV. 7 prescribe the middle amer¬ 
cement for each one of the satnantus that falsely settle the 
boundaries, while Manu (VIII. 257) and Nar. XIV. 8 prescribe 
the first amercement only for other witnesses such as members 
of corporations and elderly villagers. If through friendship, 
greed or fear the witnesses who know the facts do not come 
forward to settle the boundary they are each to be fined in the 
highest amercement (Kat. 909 750). 

Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 353 verseB 19-21) lays down certain 
interesting rules about alluvion and diluvion. Where a river 
is the boundary between two villages and the river carries away 
soil from one village and attaches it to another, the accretion 
belongs to the village to which it becomes attached, but this is 
so when the soil carried away has no crops growing on it; if 
however soil with growing crops is separated from a village and 
joined to another by a river in flood, the former owner can reap 
only the crops and the land will belong to the village or field 
to which it has beoome attached 9l °, 


vnrvr. 751 q. by film. on m. II. 152. V. P. (Jp, 359) adds ‘ .> 

909. gutfmsr vuifimfa vft i thrift q wvpgvm - 

WlfWU II S5TWfT, 750 q. by film, on m. II. 152, 3 mrfc p. 763. 

910- nwvtvvprfvu wvftp utftvm mft i qprfpif upmupumn*!* 
aijfciwnri mft tfft mum ufiharro^i 
uftmissfw Hjftfajwr mp tftg; i mu I IV- q. by 

II. p. 234, qm. HI. pp. 398, 399, ft. % '217, n. p. 362; the 
latter explains: m-v et srrat <£$ * ftm wfou UFUVT 

'pwmflr i 'jfligHtn-mfltftv'i'r i vstfftftv^ sm u qv-«jrir° .1 

JPimpmvv l • The ft.*. p. 217 holds a different view: ‘ vu 3 mfl 

mft ire ut 1. > 
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Manu VUL 262, Ysj. R 154, N&r. XIV. 12, Kst. 749 pres¬ 
cribe that the decision of disputes about the boundaries of fields, 
wells, tanks, groves and parks, palaces, houses, cottages, temples 
and channels carrying rain water is to be similarly arrived at by 
the testimony of witnesses ( samanlas and others). 

Several rules are laid down by Nar., Br. and Kat. about 
easements and water-courses. 

Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 354 verse 24) prescribes that no 911 inter¬ 
ference should be caused to the manner of the enjoyment of 
houses (as regards doors, compounds &c.), to the enjoyment of 
water and markets in the way in which they had been enjoyed 
from the time the village or house was established or built. 
This means, acc. to the Siu. C. II. p. 234 and V. P. p. 363 that if 
a new mode of enjoyment is started in the case of these after 
the village was established or the house was built then inter¬ 
ference may be allowed. Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 354 verse 25) 
further says that ancient windows, 912 watercourses, balconies 
(pegs?), raised platforms on the borders of streets, waterspouts 
carrying rainwater from a square of houses (and cottages) en¬ 
joyed from former days should not be allowed to be interfered 
with, even if they might cause some inconvenience to the neigh¬ 
bouring house. Kat. (752-753) similarly provides ‘one should 
not interfere with the base of the wall, a drain (or waterspout), 
a balcony, window, watercourse and dwelling house of another t 
These are not to be added to one's house after the first building 
of it (so as to cause obstruction or annoyance to another), one 
should not open a window 913 (so as to command a view) in the 
interior of another’s house or opefi a spout (that will drain off 


911. i vujuut pfsnnw ftwra- 

^ i vrnrnn wwufr w »*rr (f^jf ? > • onpfr- 

fanw q. by wnrfe p.764, n. p. 235, «r. s. p. 3C3. 

‘ outfit w %wf^wn?sfhriitaTnr 

fffitw. 11 . p.235; sTTTfibnreirawta yfs 

p. 303. These words are taken fro^ra the tr^iTTR. 

912. Compare section 15 of the Easements Act (Act V of 1882) for 
the acquisition by prescription of easements of light and air for a building, 
of support or of right of way &c. 

913. * One should not open a window &c, 'This right of privacy is 
recognized even now by the courts as enforceable in Gujerat. Vide Nathu- 
bhat v. Chhagattlal 2 Bom. L. R. 454, Maneklal v. Mohanlal 22 Bom 
L. R. 226. 
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water) on to another’s house. One should construct places 
(pits) for depositing ordure, urine and filthy water, a fireplace 
and a pit at a distance of at least two cubits from the walls 
of other people (his neighbours) and should not construct these 
very near to another’s house' (vide also Br. S. B. E. vol. 33 
p. 354 verses 25-26). 

Br. (S. B, E. 33 p. 354 verse 27) defines a sarnsarana 9H as the 
road by which men and beasts pass to and fro without let -or 
hindrance. Kst. (755) calls it catuspatha and defines rdja- 
marga as the road by which people are allowed to pass at 
certain times (and not at all times). Several rules are 
prescribed by Kautilya and others for obviating nuisances 
on public roads or near private houses. Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 354 
verse 28) and Kat. (756) provide that roads should not be 
obstructed by parking 915 carts and the like thereon, that no 
one should plant anything on a public road, that a man who puts 
obstruction on the public road, makes pits or plants trees or 
wilfully voids excrement thereon should be fined a mdsalca, and 
one who does not give” 6 precedence on the road to his guru, 
preceptor or the king should be fined. Manu IX. 282 prescribes 
the fine of two kdrqdpanas for voiding or dropping ordure on 
the public road in the absence of distress and requires the 
wrongdoer to clean the road, but Manu (IX. 283 ) makes an 
exception in the case of persons diseased, very old men, a 
pregnant woman and a child, who are not to be fined but 
only reproved for voiding ordure on the road. Vide Matsya 
227. 175-76 for the same two verses. Kaut. JI. 36 917 pres¬ 
cribes the fine of | of a pana for throwing dust on a cart-road 
and 1 for obstructing it with mud and a fine double of these 


914. amt i a 

• nr- q- by amrfc p. 765. ii. p. 235 ; rtf wwt: 3a m n ft n 

w i a)f*rfSfyr vsnwnt rnranf: « amvr 755 q. by n. p. 

235, ft. x. 221. 

915. tr«nr w* umiWra w i wnmsfto wvta env jttww: i 

f*. q. by 3mt3i p. 765, H^P- 235; ft. x. p. 221 ascribes this verse 

to WVT. and notes that fftyr and others ascribe it to tramift. * aw vtqft- 
ftsfttwbtfrqrg i gaTWPrrnffi it Huflqimn « wrmn. 756 

q. by ft. *. p. 221. 


916. For precedence on the road, vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 146-147. 

917. qig*vt3 nvrvnreHPTt t <rr^: i trawrif fjfnw: i 

ft wqffrlfruqqugq i: I 3tsj*tTW II. 36. 
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for doing the same on a royal road; prescribes a fine of one, 
two, three or four panas respectively for voiding ordure on or 
near a holy place, or a place whence water is taken, or a temple 
or the king’s buildings and exempts from fine such persons as 
those mentioned in Manu IX. 283. K&t. ( 758-759 ) provides 918 
that he who defiles a tank, a garden or holy water ( or gluits ) 
by throwing filthy matter ( ordure &c.) therein should be made 
to remove the filth and fined the first amercement and also one 
who pollutes by washing soiled clothes in holy and purifying 
sacred places ( ghats &c.) established by great or saintly persons. 
Yaj. II. 155 prescribes the first, the highest and middling 
amercements respectively for making breaches in the boundary 
( between two or more fields ), for ploughing a field beyond the 
boundary of one's field and for depriving a man of his field 
by intimidation and the like. Vide also Visnu Dh. S. V. 172 
and Sankha-Likhita 919 who prescribe a fine of 1008 panas for 
transgressing (the whole of ) the boundary ( of a field ). Manu 
VIII. 264 ( = Matsya 227. 30) provides a fine of 200 panas 
for seizing another’s field, garden or house through inadver- 
tance, but 500 for seizing any one of these by intimidation. 
Nar. XIV. 13-14 and K&t ( 760-761) state 920 that the fruits and 
flowers of those trees that grow on the boundary between two 
fields should be declared (by the Judge ) as joint between the 
owners of the two fields and that if the branches of trees grow¬ 
ing in one man’s field spread over another man’s field that man 
should be understood to be the owner of the trees and branches 
(together with fruit &c.) in whose field the trees are born (have 
taken root). The first proposition implies that if one owner 


918. ng i m x m rc ft ufffr vrs^v^w i eiintf siruftwi a 

wnfTO" wwi’ t fa y wvrre p. 763, II - 235, *v. n. p. 363. 

919. f foa IWsmiH, I q- by tffiiw- II. p. 236. nr. !T, 
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alone takes all the fruits he is liable to be fined for taking half 
the fruits. 

A setu ( watercourse ) is said by Nar. ( XIV, 18) to be of 
two kinds, viz. that which is dug ( kheya ) into the soil in order 
to drain off excessive water and that which is constructed 
( bandhya) as an embankment to prevent water from flowing 
away. Yaj. II. 156 and NSr. XIV. 17 provide that a setu made 
by the owner of one field in the neighbouring field should not 
be forbidden by the owner of that field, if the Iobs of soil it 
causes (to the latter) is small as compared with the great 
benefit that it may confer. N&r. (XIV. 20-21) and Yaj. II. 157 
prescribe that one should make a dike or watercourse on an¬ 
other's land with the permission of that man or with the permis¬ 
sion of the king as otherwise he cannot reap the benefit thereof. 
Kat. (762-63) provides a similar rule about the repairs to a 
house or garden or tank made by a stranger without the owner’s 
or the king’s permission. It is stated by Nar. { XIV. 23-25 ) that 
when the owner of a field is unable (to cultivate it) or is 
dead or is not heard of, if a stranger cultivates the field 
without objection from any body, the stranger shall enjoy 
the produce of the field, that if the owner (or his son) 
returns while the field is being tilled by a stranger, he can 
get his field back on repayment to the stranger of all the 
money expended on making the land (ready for crops). If 
the owner is unable to return the expenses, the stranger may 
retain 4 th of the produce every year for eight years giving 
4th to the owner every year and should hand over the field to 
the owner when the 8th year arrives. Yaj. 11 158 and Vyasa 
provide that if a person takes a field from the owner on rent 
for cultivation, but gives up the cultivation after slightly 
ploughing it and does not employ someone else to complete the 
cultivation, then he should be made to pay the produce that 
would have been recovered from the field if properly cultivated 
and also should be fined and the field may be taken from him 
and givpn to another tenant 921 . 


92i. Sr*’irfher v- esfawyiHr * emfat ■ w n# 

wwwt»q. by ft. fa. p. 65j *y. *. p, 368 : rgfSw. n. p. 238, »m- m. 
III. p. 408 ascribe this to . 



CHAPTER XXIII 


VAKPARFSYA AND DANDAPARUSYA 
( Abuse and defamation; assault) 

VakpSrusya, dandaparusya, steya, strlsangrahana, sahasa 
are five titles out of 18 that are ooncerned with what may be 
oalled criminal matters or crimes in modern nomenclature. 
Vide under sShasa below. 

Nar. XVIII. 1 defines vakparu^ya as 4 abusive words that 
loudly proclaim censure of another’s country, caste, family and 
the like and that cause mental pain or offence to that man. ’ 
Kat. (768) defines it as 922 consisting in making the sound ‘hum’ 
(of defiance) before another or coughing before him, of imitating 
or uttering before another whatever is censurable according to 
popular notions. Nar. (XV3H. 2-3) says that abuse is of three 
kinds, mxthura (reproachful such as calling a man a fool or a 
rogue), ailila (obscene or insulting), tivra (mercilessly severe such 
as charging a man with such grave sins as brahmana-murder or 
drinking liquor) and that the punishment for each later one is 
more severe than for each preceding one. Examples of the 
abuse of country, caste and family are respectively 4 the Gaudas 
are quarrelsome 4 brahmanas are extremely greedy ’, 4 persons of 
the Visvamitra gotra commit cruel deeds’. Br. (S. B. E. vol, 33 
p. 355 verses 2-4) divided v&kpp.rusya into three kinds viz. 
lowest (when the country, caste or family of a person is abused 
or sinfulness is ascribed without specifying any definite act), 
middling (speaking that the abuser will have sexual inter¬ 
course with the mother or sister of the abused or ascribing the 
commission of upapatakas 923 or minor sins to the abused), 
highest (charging him with taking forbidden food or drink or 
mercilessly exposing or ascribing the grave sins to a person )• 
Various fines are prescribed in the smrtis that depend upon the 
above distinctions and also on the castes of the abuser and the 


922. JJTT: VSI I JTJ- 

(768) q. by 805, fffitw II. p. 6. 

923. For upapatakas vide Maau XI. 39-66 (such as gavadha, adultery), 
Yaj. III. 234-242, Visnudhannasutra (37 ) which cotUato long lists of them. 
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abused. For example, Manu VUL 26? (*N&r. XVIII. 15=Mataya 
227. 66) prescribes the punishments of 100 panas, 150 or 200 
panas, corporal punishment respectively against a ksatriya or 
a vaisya or a sudra abusing a br&hmana and conversely Manu 
VUI. 268 ( = Nsr. XVHL 16 ) provides that a brahmana calum¬ 
niating a ksatriya, vaisya or Sudra should respectively be 
fined 50, 25 or 12 panas. In the case of the abuser and the 
abused being of the same varna the fine for ordinary abuse 
is 12 papas, but double of this if the abuse is, according to 
Manu VIIL 269 ( = N&r. XVIII. 1? ), foul (relating to mother, 
sister &c.). Vide Yaj. II. 206-207, Visnudharmasutra V. 35. 
From the remarks of the Sm. C. and the Madanaratna it appears 
that these discriminating provisions 924 based on the caste 925 and 
the ascription of minor or grave sins had become a dead letter 
and were not being enforced by the kings in India by the 
12th century A. D. at least. One or two matters, however, may 
be noted. Manu VIII. 268-272 and 274 are the Bame as N&r. 
XVIII. 16-17, 22-24. Even the truth of an imputation 926 
afforded no complete exemption e. g. if a person angrily 
calls a man a thief (who was once convicted of it) or 
speaks of him as blind or cripple, the former would 
be fined at least one karsapana (Manu VIII. 274 — Nar. 
XVIIL 18). Kaut. (III. 18) provides in this case three panas 927 
as fine and Visnudharmasutra (V. 27 ) two panas. When the 

924. uwr ssuroiomrfmum fatnfhfijn- 

<ror s*jt 

wrery m u ft vmniW n. p. 327 . The 

words from up to #V(lt occur also in 4T. f%. p. 479, which winds up 

as 1 tfnft wragw wwn > j voft wmiw- 

ynrfr: 

< (ayrr** at the end of yggvrv«v )■ 

923. Vide l*- 6- 6 ' h> r an abuse as to varna ' wmv ^<41- 

firf*ra su p y w T w t d usd ffa 1 ’ 

926. Compare sec. 499 of the Indian Penal Code, exception one, which 
provides that the mere truth of an imputation does not exonerate a man 
from the charge of defamation, unless the imputation is uttered for the 
public good. 

927. qflwtfffinnnfiiKMdfw l y n vm Wnfffi r favoft 

g**s»yg uw i f«*i i sfNwdfag** ffif y nwrarefffwf 
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imputation is false all provide for a fine double of that pro¬ 
vided in case the imputation is true. Ironic praise of a man 
(such as describing one who is blind of one eye as one endowed 
with a beautiful eye) is made punishable by Kaut. (III. 18). 
To warn 928 a man against associating with a person who is 
guilty of a grave sin or of theft does not entail punishment if 
the truth of the imputation be established (Kat. 776). Acc. to 
Kaut. and Kat. (775) the king was to award only half the fine 
prescribed if the accused said ‘ what I uttered in abuse was done 
through ignorance, carelessness, rivalry or friendship; I shall 
not again do so’ 929 . A person who abuses a king doing his 
duty was to have his tongue cut off or forfeited all his property 
(Nar. XVIII. 30, Yaj. II. 302). Ap. II. 10. 27. 14 prescribed for 
a sudra that abused any one of the three higher castes leading 
a religious life the punishment of the cutting of the tongue 930 . 

Darujaparusya (assault). Kaut. III. 19 begins his treatment 
of this topic by saying that it comprises touching, threatening to 
strike and actually striking another 931 . Nar. XVill. 4 defines it as 
injuring the limbs of another with the hand, foot, weapon or other 
means (such as stones) or defiling or causing pain by (bringing) 
ashes and similar substances in contact with another. The Mit. 
on Yaj, II. 212 explains that even causing injury to animals and 
trees would fall under this title. Nar. XVIII. 5-6 provide that 
assault may be of three kinds viz. mild, middling and highly 
punishable according as a person merely makes preparations to 
assault or attacks without any qualm or causes a wound and that 
this crime can further be divided into three kinds according as 
the object attacked is low in value or middling or high, A verse 
from the Parisista (quoted by Sm. C. II. p. 327 and V. P. p. 370) 
states ‘ whoever causes pain or draws blood, wounds, breaks, cuts 
off, pierces (the limbs or bodies) of living beings is guilty of 
dandaparusya According to Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 357 verse 


928. v? rvT?vrr?TTT*i nftireibt ( vfttrftq ?) sfhbrn. i vwmwst n 

qbfi T3T ftmw^q; II 5FPVT- (776) q. by II. p. 327, ft. X- p. 258. 

Compare exceptions 9 and 10 of sec, 499 of the I. P. C. 

929. mg Trw r q rrqjprfq V: i mtp** aw 
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1) daitfap&rusya 932 consists in striking (a person) with the hand, 
with a stone, a club, ashes, mud, dust or a weapon. The Mit. 
on Yaj. II 212 following Nar. XVIII. 7-12 lays down certain 
propositions about both abuse and assault. A person who 
does not return abuse or does not assault when abused or 
assaulted, deserves to be commended; if he returns the abuse or 
assaults in return, the person who began the quarrel is to be 
dealt with more severely than the other. When two persons 933 
attack each other and there are no means for finding who began 
the quarrel equal punishment is to be awarded to both; but 
when two quarrel he who began the quarrel or he who persists 
longer than the other is to be fined more than the other party 
and lastly if men of the lowest 934 castes such as ivapaka, rneda, 
cariijala, hunters, elephant riders, vratyas and dasas ( slaves ) 
assault respectable men and acaryas then they are to be 
punished ( whipped ) by good men then and there, but if such 
punishment is not possible, then the king should award 
corporal punishment (of various kinds according to the 
nature of the crime) and should not take fines from them, 
since they are the foulest among men and their wealth also is 
foul. Kat. (783 ) and Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 359 verse 15 ) are to 
the same effect. The several smrtis lay down various punish¬ 
ments for various kinds of assaults but no useful purpose 
will be served by going into details. Kat. 935 ( 786 ) provides 
that just as in abuse punishments depend on the castes of 
the abuser and the abused so also in assaults higher punish¬ 
ment is to be awarded if the attacker is of a lower caste than 
the person attacked or lower punishment if the person attacked 
is of a lower caste. Manu Vffl. 286 and Usanas 936 lay down 
that the punishment for the offence should be commensurate with 


932. 1 vstw y 'gqi g s qa**^ ii ff. 

q. by ft. T- P- 259. 

933. sfqp ns4**-. W 

fSrtt * ff- q. by p. 812, ft. p. 275. 
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the pain or injury caused by the offender to a man or beast. A few 
examples may be set out. Probably the oldest reference to fines 
for assault in Sanskrit literature is contained in the Taittirlya 
Samhita 937 II. 6.10. 2: ‘ He who threatens to strike a brahmana 
shall be fined with a hundred (cows or niskas ? ), he who strikes a 
brahmana shall be fined with a thousand; he who draws blood 
from him shall not behold the pitrs for as many years as there 
are particles of dust mixed with the blood that falls on them '• 
This passage is interpreted in Jai. HI. 938 4. 17 as being a recom- 
mendatary injunction ( purusartha ) to all at all times to desist 
from assaulting a brahmana. Gaut. (21. 20-22 ) and Manu XI. 
206-207 appear to take the Tai. S. passage differently and refer the 
figures of 100 and 1000 to years. Kaut. HI. 19 prescribes various 
fines for various kinds of assaults. Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 357 verses 2,3 
and 7 ) says that if a person throws ashes or the like at another 
or beats him with the hand the fine should be one niasa, but if 
he strikes with a brick, stone or stick the fine should be two 
m&sakas ; this however applies when both are of the same caBte, 
but if he assaults a woman who is another’s wife or a person 
of a higher caste, the fine may be higher and higher. For 
one who bruises the skin of another or draws blood by assault 
the fine is one hundred panas, and for him who causes a 
wound by removing some flesh the fine is six masakas and 
he who causes breaking of bones should be banished (Manu VH1. 
284 = Nar. XV1IJ. 29 ). Kat. prescribes the highest amerce¬ 
ment for cutting off the ear, the iip, the nose, the foot, the 
eye, the tongue, the penis, the hand, and the middle amerce¬ 
ment for causing injury ( or wounding ). Gaut. XH. 1, Kaut. 
III. 19, Manu VUI. 939 279, Yaj.II. 215, Br. provide the punishment 
of the cutting of that limb with which a sudra strikes a person 
of the three higher castes. And the Mit. on Yaj. H. 215 applies 
by analogy the same rule to a vaisya striking a ksatriya. 
Manu VIII. 280 extends the same punishment, to a sudra for 
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merely raising the hand or a club to strike one of a higher 
caste. Manu VIII. 281-283 (=Nar. XVHI. 26-28 ) provide that 
a person of a low caste defiantly sitting on the same seat 
with one of a higher caste was to be first branded on the 
waist and then banished or his hips were to be gashed (in such 
a way that he might not die), that a sudra defiantly spitting 
on the body of a brahmana had his lips cut off or a sudra 
voiding urine or faces on a brahmana had those offending 
limbs cut off, or a sudra defiantly seizing a brahmana by 
the hair or the feet or beard or neok or testicles would have 
both his hands cut off. If several conspire and strike a 
person who is alone, each one was to be sentenced to twice the 
punishment prescribed for the offence (Yaj. H. 221, Kaut. 940 
m. 19, Visnu Dh. S. V. 73). Kaut. HI. 19, Manu VIII. 287, 
Yaj. II. 222, Br., Kat. 787, Visnu Dh. S. V. 75-76 provide that the 
king should make an offender pay a fine and also the expenses 
of medical treatment and diet till the wound is healed up and 
the person attacked is able to do his usual work (vide note 613 
above). For mischief to property 941 and for killing or maim¬ 
ing animals, Kaut., Manu, YSjnavalkya and others provide 
various fines. For example, Kaut. III. 19 prescribes that when 
property of small value is destroyed by a man he should be 
punished with fine equal to the value of the article aDd should 
be made to restore the article or its value to the owner; but in 
the case of articles of substantial value the fine is double of the 
value. Manu VIH. 288 is of similar import. Yaj, II. 223 provides 
varying fines if a person wrongfully causes damage to a wall by 
knocking it (with a club), or pierces it or divides it into two 
or demolishes it and makes the offender pay to the owner the 
cost of restoring it. Manu. VIII. 296-298, Yaj. II. 225-226 
prescribe fines for causing death or injury to animals of small 
value (such as goats) and big animals like elephants, horses 
and cows. Yaj. II. 227-229, Kaut. IH. 19, and Kat. 793 provide 
fines for causing loss by injuring or felling trees, shrubs and 
creepers. Yaj. II. 214 holds 942 that if a person throws mud, 
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dust or saliva or filthy things on another or strikes with his 
feet, he should not be fined if he is under the influence of 
intoxicants at the time or is not in his right mind or does it 
through mistake, while Kaut. III. 19 prescribes half of the usual 
fine in such cases. 

An important question is how far the right of private 
defence of person or property was recognised by the dbarma- 
s&stra works. This subject has partly been dealt with in H. of 
Dh. vol. II. pp. 148-151 in connection with an atatayin (a desperate 
man) who is an incendiary or a poisoner or is armed with a 
weapon, is a robber, one carrying away another’s wife or seizing 
by force ( a field ). Although there is great diversity of views 
about killing a brahmana atatayin, there is no difference of 
opinion as to repelling with force culminating even in death 
an atatayin of any other caste. Gaut. VII. 25 allows even a 
brahmana to arm himself when his life is in danger. 943 Baud. 
Dh. S. 11. 914 2. 80, Manu VIII. 348-349 lay down that brahmanas 
and vaisyas may oppose with force when they are prevented 
from doing their religious duties by felonB or when there are 
disturbances caused by invasion or the like, for saving their 
own lives, for preventing the seizure of their cows or other 
wealth or for protecting women or brahmanas. The Mit. 945 on 
Yaj. II. 286 remarks that these rules of Manu are applicable 
when there is no time to report to the king or when delay in 
opposing violence will mean loss or ruin. According to Kat. 946 
( 800 ) no blame attaches to a man who kills wicked men that 
are about to kill another, but when they have desisted from 
their attempt, they should be arrested and not killed. Apararka 
( on Yaj. IH. 227 ) remarks that persons are to be regarded as 
atatdyin while they are about to set fire or to kill or they 
are in the act of setting fire or killing and the like, that 
where it is not possible to prevent them from doing what 
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they intend to do except by killing them there only the 
texts allow killing; but that where it is possible to prevent 
them by merely wounding them with a weapon or stick, killing 
them would be an offence. 947 Medhatithi 947fl on Manu VIII. 348 
differs from this and allows the killing of a desperado even after 
he has carried out his purpose and not only when he is about to 
carry it out or is in the act of carrying it out. The view of 
the Mit. on Yaj. II. 21 is that one has a right to oppose and 
kill another in self-defence, in defence of women and other weak 
people, who cannot defend themselves against a murderous or 
violent attack and that even if a wrongdoer of the brahmana 
caste was killed in the exercise of such right there is no punish¬ 
ment at the hands of the king and the prayascitta (for killing 
a brahmana) is a light one. Similarly a man can kill with 
impunity animals having claws, horns or fangs or horses 
or elephants if they attack a person (Kftt. 805 q. by Sm. C. II. 
p.316). 


947. 3nr m i ayviq uft r m ut w 
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STEYA (theft). 

In the Rg. there is frequent mention of taskara, sterna 
and tayu. In Rg. VI. 28. 3 the sage 948 says ‘may the cows 
not disappear from us, may a thief not injure them In Rg. 
VIII. 29. 6 it is said ‘ Pusan guards the ways and knows of 
concealed treasures as a thief does ’. From Rg. X. 4. 6 it appears 
that thieves were desperate and bound people with ropes and 
( from Rg. I. 191. 5 ) that thieves ( ta&lcaras ) appeared at night. 
Tayu (thief) occurs in Rg. I. 50. 2, IV. 38. 5, VI. 12. 5 and is an 
Indo-Iranian word. The word * stena* occurs in Rg, VI. 28. 7 and 
means ‘one who is a cattle-lifter’. Rg. Vlil. 67.14 indicates 
that a stena was bound with ropes (when caught). In Rg. VII. 
55. 3 the dog is asked to run after a stem and a ttiskaru, the 
first being probably a thief (who secretly carries away pro¬ 
perty ) and the second a thief who openly carries it away. In 
the Vaj. 949,1 S. XL 79 ( = Tai. S. IV. 1.10. 2) we have the malunlu 
in addition to stena and taslcara. Atharvaveda IV. 3 contains 
charms against wolves, tigers and thieves ( taskaras ). 

Steya is distinguished from saham in Manu VIII. 332, Kaut. 
III. 17, Nar. XVlb 12 and other works as stated under sahasa 
below. Kat. 810 defines 948b it as ‘ depriving a man of his wealth 
either clandestinely or openly and either by night or by 
day’. Nar. XVII, 17 defines it as 1 deprivation of wealth by 
various means from people that are asleep, careless or 
intoxicated ’. It may be of three kinds according to the 
value of the thing stolen viz. trifling (when earthen-ware, seats, 
cots, wood, hides, grass, beans in pods or cooked food is stolen) 
or middling (when the theft relates to clothes except silken 


948. si ?n irwrct srmprrfJoft *qflm ^qqft i w- vi. 

28. 3 ; qq ^ iflqpT 51*lf tjq $$ finfNmt II VIII. 29. 6; 
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948b. Wt WKT5T *T f5l5I|«l|Hq^I I 

wrrqt. 8io q. by qnpn«r vi, 9, p. 324. 
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ones, animals except cows and bulls, metals except gold, rice 
and barley), grave or high (when gold, jewels, silken cloth, 
women, men, cattle, elephants, horses and the wealth of 
br&hmanas or temples is stolen ). Vide Nar. XVII. 13-16 and 
Yaj. II. 275. Thieves are either prakusa (open or patent) or 
aprakaia (secret) acc. to Manu IX. 256, Br. 949 (S. B. E. 33 p. 359 
v. 2 ). Acc. to Manu IX. 258-260, Nar. (parisista 2-3) and Br. 
( S. B. E. 33 p. 360 verses 3-4 ) patent thieves are traders who 
employ false weights and balances, gamblers, quacks, bribers of 
sabhyas, prostitutes, those who profess to arbitrate, those who 
manufacture imitation articles, those who subsist by progno¬ 
sticating good fortune or portents or by magic or palmistry, 
false witnesses &c. Manu (IX. 261-266) states that in 
order to find out such thieves the king should employ 
spies in various disguises at various places such as 
meeting halls, refreshment rooms, brothels, wineshops, 
theatres &c. The concealed thieves are those who move 
about with tools for house-breaking without being observed 
and whose residence is not known; they are principally 950 
of nine kinds viz. one who quietly relieves a man of his 
money when the latter is attending to something else, a 
1 louse-breaker, a highway robber (who robs travellers), a 
cut-purse, one who steals (or kidnaps) a woman or a 
man, cattle, horses and other animals. Yaj. II. 266-268 
and Nar. (parisista 9-12) indicate the various ways in 
which thieves may be detected and caught viz. by the (police) 
officers recovering a part of the booty from a man or by 
tracing foot-steps, or by seizing one who has been often 
found to be a thief, or by finding out that the man 
suspected cannot state his place of residence; and they 
recommend that on suspicion others may be caught, if on being 
questioned they attempt to conceal their caste or name or if they 
are found addicted to gambling, wine and women or if their 
mouth becomes dry or their voice changes or if they spend 
lavishly though they have no ostensible means of earning, or 
those who sell lost or second-hand goods or who move about in 
disguise or who are found making inquiries about others’ houses 


949. I VgT f Wr W* jw HTlfih' 

WfWUT II I?. q. by II. p. 317, «f. ij. p. 380. 
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or wealth. The Mit. on Yaj. 9S1 II. 268 quotes Nar. and gives the 
warning that the king must carefully examine whether the man 
caught is really the thief and should not convict merely on 
suspicion, since even an innocent man may have stolen property 
near him or betray some of the signs noted above. When pro¬ 
perty alleged to be stolen is found with a man, it may be that 
the articles came to his hands from another’s hand or he may 
have taken it up when it lay unclaimed on the ground or he may 
have taken it as a thief; liars often have the appearance of 
honest men and vice versa (Nar. I. 71) 952 . Narada’s dictum (1.42) 
that one who is not a thief may be held to be a thief as in the 
case of Mandavya has already been quoted above (p. 357n. 549). 
Vide Manu IX. 270 ( = Matsya 227.166) cited on p, 355 above. 
When a person is seized on suspicion of being a thief he could not 
be acquitted on his mere denial of the offence. He bad to prove 
innocence by ordinary evidence (such as proof that he was 
elsewhere when the theft was committed) or ordeals (Yaj. H. 269)- 
The general rule about the punishment of patent thieves was that 
the punishment was to be proportionate to the lightness or 
gravity of the crime and not to their wealth (Vyasa ) 9S3 , Br. (S 
B. E. 33 p. 361 verses 10 ff) quoted in Par. M. HI. pp. 439-440 
and V. P. pp. 387-88 prescribes various punishments for parti¬ 
cular kinds of patent thieves e. g. sabhyas giving wrong deci¬ 
sions (for bribes) or those who deceive by betraying the trust 
imposed in them are to be banished. Manu IX. 292 ( =■= Matsya 
227. 184-185) holds that the goldsmith is the worst of all 
deceitful persons ( karttakas ) and if he is found committing 
fraud his limbs should be cut off bit by bit. 

As regards the concealed thieves the texts lay down special 
rules. Nar. XVH. 21 extends to theft of the three kinds men¬ 
tioned above the same punishments that are awarded in the 
three kinds of sahasa. Manu VIH. 323 prescribes death sentence 
for kidnapping men of good family and particularly women 


951. gfi i vr cdyw vnrmrtf#^ n 
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and for theft of costly jewels; while Vyaea prescribes death 
by burning on red-hot iron bed for kidnapping women and 
mutilation of hands and feet for kidnapping a man. Yaj. II. 273 
provides impalement for those who confine others as captives, 
for those who steal horses and elephants and who strike others 
with violence, while Manu IX. 280 prescribes death for those 
who break royal store-houses and armoury, the inner shrine in a 
temple and who steal horses, chariots and elephants. For him 
who commits theft by housebreaking at night Manu (IX. 276 ) 
and Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 361, verse 17 ) provide impalement 9Si 
after cutting off his hands. Yaj. II. 274, Manu IX. 277, Vi9nu 
Dh. S. V. 136 prescribe for the cut-purse the punishment of the 
cutting of the thumb and index finger for the first offence, the 
cutting of the hand and foot if it is the second offence and 
death if he repeats the same offence a third time. Not only was 
the thief made to undergo punishment but he was also liable 
to make good the loss of property to the person robbed ( Manu 
VIII. 320, Yaj. II. 270, Visnu Dh. S. V. 89, Nar. parisista 21). 
According to Nar. (parisista 22-24) for thefts of articles of 
small value the fine was five times their price, while Manu 
( VIII. 326-329 ) said it was twice as much as the price. Gaut. 
XJL 12-14, 955 Manu VIII. 337-338, Nar. (parisista 51-52) lay 
down that the fine for theft is higher in the case of the higher 
castes i. e. if the sudra thief is fined eight times of the value of 
the article stolen, the vaisya, ksatriya and brahmana thieves 
were respectively fined 16, 32 and 64 times the price of the 
article, as each is deemed to know better owing to his higher 
status and culture. Manu VUL 380 lays down the general rule 
that a brahmana offender was not to be killed whatever the 
offence might he but he was to be banished from the country 
allowing him to take with him ail his wealth. But there were 
other provisions and exceptions also. Kat. 956 ( 823 ) states that 

954. t f*. q. by st], rj. p. 388. 
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which seems to mean that his guilt and the signs whereby 
it was determined should be proclaimed to the public. 
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the school of the Manavas declared that thieves caught with 
the stolen things on them should be at once banished but that 
the school of Gautama disapproved of this mode, since it is 
condemned because it entails loss (reduction ) of people in the 
country. The V. R. p. 332 explains this verse as referring to a 
learned brahmana. Two more verses of Eat. ( 824-825 ) are 
quoted by V. R. p. 332 and V. C. p. 92 the first of which provides 
that a brahmana who is not learned whether caught with booty 
or not should be branded ( with the appropriate signs) and 
deprived of all his property, provided his guilt is brought home 
with certainty and the second provides that a brahmana thief 
who is neither learned nor rich but is strongly built should be 
kept under guard with fetters on his feet, should be fed on 
meagre food and made to do hard labour for the kiitg till his 
death. Gaut. XII. 46-48, Nar. ( parisista 13-14 ), Manu IX. 271 
and 278, Kat. ( 827 ) hold that the punishment for those who 
knowingly give food, fire (when they feel cold), water or 
asylum to thieves or who receive or purchase stolen property 
or who conceal them are to he punished like the thieves 
themselves. 957 Yap 11. 276 prescribes the highest amercement 
for any one who knowingly gives help to a thief or murderer 
in the above ways or by directions or by supplying tools 
ur money wherewith to go to a place for committing the 
offence. 

In certain cases a person could lake without being liable 
to be punished as a thief certain tilings belonging to another 
even if lie had not the latter’s permission. Gaut. Xli. 958 25, 
Manu VIII. 339 ( — Matsya 227. 112-113 ), Yaj. II. 166 allow a 
person of the three higher castes to take grass, fuel-sticks, 
flowers of trees and plants for feeding cows and for the worship 
of fire from any place as if they belonged to himself and also 
fruits of trees that were not enclosed. In such cases he would 
not be liable to a fine nor does he incur sin ( Kulliika on 
Manu VIII. 339 ). A smrti passage stating that if a man takes 


957. Compare sec. 212 (about harbtJj.-ing an offender) and-411 (on 
receiving stolen property) of the I. P. C. 
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grass or fuel or flowers or fruits without permission deserves 
to have his hand cut off is explained by the Mit. ( on Yaj. 166 ), 
Apararka p. 774 and others as meant to apply to persons other 
than drijas or as meant to refer to a case where they are taken 
by a person who has really no difficulty in securing these or 
where these are not taken for the use of cows or for worship. 
This matter had been a subject of discussion from ancient times. 
Ap. Dh. S. 959 ( 1. 10. 28. 1-5 ) contains a discussion from which 
it appears that Kautsa, Harlta, Kanva and Puskarasadi were of 
the opinion that whatever (however trifling or in whatever 
circumstances ) a man took without the consent of the owner, he 
became a thief; that Varsyayani held that there were exceptions 
to this rule viz. that owners should not forbid the taking (of a small 
quantity of) grain in pods (such as mudga or mdsa) or grass for 
bulls yoked to carts, but that if large quantities even of these were 
taken there would be theft. Santi 165.11-13, Manu XL 16-18 
and Yaj. M. 43 state that when a brahmana or other person has 
fasted for three days because he has had no grain with him, he 
may on the 4th day take grain for one day’B meal from any¬ 
where he can get, whether from a threshing floor or from a 
field or a house, and that if the owner questioned he should 
declare to him the reason, but a person of a lower caste should 
not in this way take grain belonging to one of a higher caste, 
unless the latter pursues a sinful course or does not perform 
the duties of his caste. Vyasa quoted by Sm. C. I. p. 175 allows 
a man to commit even theft, when he is in distress for food, 
first from a person of a lower caste, then from one of the same 
caste and then from one of a higher caste. Manu VIII. 341 
( = Matsya 227. 110, 114 ), Nar. ( prakirnaka 39 ), Sankha and 
Kat. ( 822A ) state that a traveller whose food has run out may 
take from another’s land without being liable to punishment 
two sugarcane stalks, two mulakas (esculent roots), two 
cucumbers or melons, five mangoes or promegranate fruit 


959. vm ^ fibft ? Wifir wr ^ugifuii ira stto- 
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and a handful of dates and of such com as rice, wheat, 
gram &c, 951 

Sahasa (crimes of violence). Manu VIII. 332, Kaut. III. 17, 
Nar. XVII. 1, Yaj. II, 230, Kat. (795-796) define sahasa 962 as 
any act which is done with violence in defiance of or in spite 
of the presence of royal officers or guards or people. The word 
sahasa is a derivative from ‘sahas’ meaning ‘force’ (Nar. 
XVII. 1). Sometimes it is distinguished from theft (as in 
Manu VIII. 332, Kaut. III. 17 and Nar. XVH 12) by saying 
that theft consists in depriving a person of his wealth stealthily 
(without force), while in sahasa there is the use of force or 
violence 963 . Nar. XVII. 2 and Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p, 359 verse 
1) state that sahasa 954 is of four kinds viz. manslaughter, theft, 
violence to the wives of others, and the two kinds of parusya 
(treated as one head). Although these topics can be compre¬ 
hended under sahasa, they are generally dealt with separately 
in the sinrtis and digests as a matter of convenience and in 
order to provide heavier punishment for crimes of violence 965 , 
since a man guilty of a crime of violence is a worse sinner 
than one guilty of abuse, theft or assault (Manu VIII. 345 and 
Mit. on Yaj. 11. 230) and Manu VIII. 244 enjoins upon the king 
not to tolerate for a moment a man guilty of violence. The 
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V. May. (text p. 2) says that in differentiating steya from 
sahasa the maxim of ‘ cows ’ and ‘bulls’ is applicable 966 . 

Sahasa is divided by Nar. XVII. 3-6 and Br. (S. B. E. 33 
p. 363 verse 24) into three varieties, viz. the lowest (destruction, 
abuse and trampling of fruits, roots, water, agricultural imple¬ 
ments), middling (destruction &c. of clothes, food and drink, 
household utensils), highest (killing tvith weapons or poison, 
violence to others’ wives and whatever causes pain to sentient 
beings). These three kinds are respectively punished with the 
three kinds of punishments described above (pp. 393-94). The 
principal crimes included under sahasa in its narrow sense are 
homicide, rape and robbery. Rape will be dealt with under 
strimw/rahana. Br. 967 states the general rule that one guilty 
of murder by violence should be punished with death and 
not with fines (S. B. E 33 p. 363 v. 29). To this the brahmana 
offender was an exception (Manu IX. 241), who was only to 
be banished. Manu IX. 242 introduces another exception viz. 
persons other than brahmanas when guilty of the great 
sins ( specified in IX. 235) through negligence should be only 
deprived of all their property but if they murder a man inten¬ 
tionally then only are they to be sentenced to death. Manu 
IX. 232 and Visnu Dh. S. V. 9-11 provide the punishment 
of death for those who fabricate false royal edicts, or who 
tamper with the loyalty of the elements of the State or who 
kill women, children and brahmanas. Baud. Dh. S. I. 10. 
20-21, Br. and Vyasa prescribe 968 that if a brahmana is 
killed by a ksatriya, vaisya or sudra, the king should sentence 

p 2 When a man says rrrv -Mr ff fV n Tr the separate 
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the offender to death in various ways and confiscate all his 
property, but if a man kills another of his own caste or of a 
lower caste then the king may punish the offender with some 
punishment appropriate to the crime and the strength of the 
offender. In IV. 11 Kaut. provides sentences of death in various 
ways for murder following ancient sastras, but remarks that if 
murderers have not been guilty of cruelty they should simply 
be sentenced to death without torture or the like 96 ’. One 
special rule deserves notice. Gaut. 22. 12, Ap. Dh. S. I. 9. 24 
6-9, Mann XI. 87, Vas. 20. 34, Yaj. III. 231 prescribe the same 
prayascitta for murdering a brahmana woman who is an atreyi 
as for one who kills a brahmana male. The different meanings 
of‘atreyi’given from ancient times are noted below 970 . Texts 
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like Ap. I. 9. 24. 1-5, Gaut. XXII prescribe different praya- 
scittas for murder depending upon the castes and sexes of the 
murderer and the murdered. These will be briefly dealt with 
under prayascitta later on. In oertain cases acc. to Manu VUI. 
291-292, Yaj. II. 298-299, Kaut. IV. 13, though death or injury 
to persons or loss of property results, no punishment was pres¬ 
cribed viz. when the nose-string of bulls yoked to a cart snaps, 
when the yoke breaks, when the cart swerves on one side owing 
to the unevenness of the ground, when the axle or wheel breaks 
or when the leather thongs with which the several parts of the 
cart are tied give way, or when the rope cast round the necks 
of bulls or the reins break or when in spite of the driver loudly 
calling upon a person to move aside from the way an accident 
occurs. But Manu VIII. 293, 294 ( =Matsya 227. 95-96) pro¬ 
vide that where through the want of skill of the driver know¬ 
ingly engaged by a master the cart is overturned and injury is 
caused, the master should be fined 200 panas, but if the driver 
employed be known to be skilful, then when injury is caused 
the driver should be fined (and not the employer). Further if 
the driver, though seeing that the road is blocked by cattle or 
other carts, rashly drives and kills men and animals he should 
be punished (Manu VIII. 295). It is stated by Nar. (parusya 
32, S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 212) that the father is not liable for his 
son’s offence, nor is the owner of a horse, dog or ape liable to 
punishment (for injury caused by any of these) provided they 
are not set up (to do harm) by the owner. If a driver kills 
a man by rash or negligent driving he is to be punished like a 
thief; if he kills any one of the larger animals (such as a cow, 
a horse, a camel or elephant) the punishment would be half of 
the preceding; if he kills one of the inferior animals, the fine 
would be two hundred. Kaut. III. 19, Manu (VKI. 285), Yaj. 
II. 227-229 and Visnu Dh. S. V. 55-59 prescribe graduated fines 
for the destruction of trees, plants and branches, flowerB 
and fruits according to their usefulness and sanctity. The 
smrtis made a distinction as regards punishments between 
crimes of violence and crimes due to negligence or mistake. 
For example, Manu VIII. 264 (=Matsya 227. 30) prescribes a 
fine of 500 panas for depriving a man of his house, garden or 
field by threats of violence, but only prescribes a fine of two 
hundred if a man deprives another of his house &c. by mistake. 
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Various rules were laid down about inciters or abettors. 
Yaj. II. 231 and Kaut. 971 III. 17 prescribe for the man who 
incites another to crimes of violence double the punishment to 
be inflicted on the perpetrator himself and four times for one 
who incites another by assuring him ‘ I shall give as much 
money as will be required ’. Kat. (798) and Br. 972 (S. B. E. 33 p. 363 
vers 31) prescribe that if several violently beat a man to death, 
he who gives the fatal blow on a vital part is declared to be the 
murderer and is to suffer the full punishment for murder. Kat. 
( 832-834 ) 973 and Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 364 verse 32) provide that he 
who commences a crime of violence, who is a helper, who gives 
advice as to the way (in which sahasa is to be carried out), who 
gives refuge ( asylum ) to the offender or supplies weapons, who 
gives food to wrongdoers, who incites ( offenders ) to put up a 
fight, who shows how the person ( killed ) is to be destroyed, who 
connives (at the commission of an offence ), who exposes the 
faults ( of the person killed), who gives his approval (to ffhe 
offence ), who though able does not forbid or prevent the com¬ 
mission of the offence—all these are ( practically ) perpetrators 
of the crime and the king should award punishment accord¬ 
ing to their ability and their guilt. Vide also Ap. Dh. S. 
II. 11. 29. 1. 974 For those who begin an offence or abet its 
commission Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 364 verse 32 ) prescribes half 
the punishment prescribed for the wrongdoer. 975 Yaj. (II. 232- 
242 ) enumerates several kinds of offences as allied to sahasa 
and prescribes punishments therefor, such as breaking a house 
that is closed under seal, causing harm to neighbours and kulikas 


971. v: ?TTTvfh w ftgnr gmg i ?rwg 

i whirs in. 1 7 . 

972. qq Vfrthr liqrftam: I UUHi: W II 

1*. q. by ft- * p. 373, V. p. 395 ; wfanft a v#*i I 1?. 

q. by r qft g. II. p. 312, ft. r. p. 373. 

973. <rwi w u r fa fr^ ur i: i aqwv: grwqrm ^ witfm ft^fn- 

erai v: if qsrWiftvr: i g gosiftt i suivt- q. by 

II. p. 312, TO. m. III. p. 455, ft. * p. 375, «q. q. p 395. There are 
slight differences in readings. 

974. nsen sdfffr gnrnqredg *rrft*r: • mtv. y. q. 

ii. a. 29. l. 

975. wTWfifiirm** gtaunft ii f?. q. by vrr. m. nr. p. 455, 

ft. r. p. 374, eq. q. p, 395. Compare sections 119 and 120 of the I. P. C, 
for lesser sentences in the case of abettors. 
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(one’s agnates), abandoning one’s parents or sons or brothers or 
sisters even though they be not patita, sexual intercourse with 
a widow, (intentional) defilement of the higher castes by 
candalas, making counter-feit coins or false weights and 
measures, giving quack medicines to royal officers or other men. 
These are all passed over here. 



CHAPTER XXV 


STRLSANGIlAHANA (Adultery or unlawful intercourse 
with a woman ). 

The Mit. ( on Yaj. II. 976 283 ) states that sangrahana meanB 
the unlawful coming together of a man and a woman for sexual 
enjoyment. Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 365 verses 1-2) says that sinful 977 
sangrahana is of three kinds, viz. brought about by force, deceit 
or sensual passion. The first (which is rape) occurs when 
intercourse is had in a secluded place against the will of a 
woman, or with a woman who is intoxicated or is disordered 
in mind or is under a mistake or when she raises a cry ; the 
second occurs when a woman is brought to one’s house by 
some trick or pretence, an intoxicant (such as Dhatura) is 
administered to her or her mind is brought under control ( by 
chants or otherwise ) and sexual intercourse takes place ; the 
third occurs when intercourse takes place by conveying 
(passion) to each other by means of the eyes ( glances ) or by 
employing a go-between and when the parties are drawn to 
each other by the temptation of beauty or of wealth. This 
last is again of three kinds acc. to Vyasa and Br. (S. B. E. 
33 p. 365-66 verses 6-8 q. by Sm. C. II. p. 8) viz. trifling, 
middling and grave. The first is characterised by winking 
at a woman, smiling at her, sending a go-between, touch¬ 
ing her ornaments or clothes; the second by the sending 
of flowers, unguents, fruits, incense, food, clothes, and 
indulging in private talks; the third is characterised by 
lying on the same bed, dalliance, kissing and embraces. Strl- 
sangrahana by force (that is rape) is really included under 

976. l fan. on VT. II. 283 ; w? 

*r«FU: I II. p. 8. 

977. vrnp=5 dugul fasTKrt favhm i 13 ff fiqwgwraq n aifa- 

v>i<n vfarvh mftwwRrar i w nrfa g sg i w 

gvn *r i nfai; fav% vs srcjyfafirt fry. « 

Hqg n u g iq . 1 ff. q. by stttto p. 854, 
II. p. 8, «r. v. p, 397, fa x. p. 579, im. WT. III. p. 462. There are 
many various readings. The explains as ^fairt 

Compare section 375 of the I. P. C. with the first kind, sec. 493 with the 
2nd kind and sections 497, 498 with the 3rd kind. 
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sdhasa , 978 as stated by the Madanaratna, the V. P. pp. 396- 
397 and others. The punishments for rape were very heavy. 
Br. (S. B. E. 979 33 p. 366 verse 10) states that if a man commits 
rape on a woman of the same caste, he was to forfeit all his 
property, to have his penis and testicles cut out and was 
to be paraded on the back of an ass, that if the woman raped 
was of a lower caste, then half of this punishment was 
to be awarded and if she was of a higher caste, he was to be 
sentenced to death together with confiscation of all property. 
Kat. (830) prescribes that when 980 a man has forcibly had 
sexual intercourse with a woman capital punishment is to be 
inflicted inasmuch as it is a violation of (proper) conduct- 
When sexual intercourse was had by deceit the man was puni¬ 
shed with confiscation of all property, with branding on the 
forehead of the sign of the female private parts and banishment 
from the town (Br, in S. B. E. 33 p. 366 verse 981 11). Here also 
the rule of Br. cited above (about the reduction of sentence 
according to the caste of the woman concerned) applies. In the 
case of rape and sexual intercourse by deceit the woman was 
not at all punished 982 but she had to undergo a penance (pr&ya- 
scitta) of krcchra or pctraka for contact with a male other than 
her husband and till she performed the pr&yascitta she was to 
be kept well-guarded in the house, waB to remain dirty (i. e. 

978. mr gfhftrvw fmwro) i 

Compare sec. 376 of the I. P. C. which prescribes transportation 

for life as the maximum punishment for rape. Vide Russell on Crimes (9th 
ed. 1936) vol. I, pp. 613-614 for the ancient law of England (which provided 
death sentence and the sentence of castration and loss of eyes) and modern 
law which provides penal servitude for life as the maximum. 

979. u* ww i ftw g n 

fwt xmnrt g i ssrvfsf^iTVt 3 »m* 1 W- 

q. in Xffihg. II. p. 320, pp- 396-397, vri- HI- 466. 

980. gfig fWtVWfiT: ’JXVf vgr I fTS TOfa tpTVTTTOTJWt ^ frg II 

eBRVT. 830 q, by II. p. 320, si. p. 397, sq. H. p. 244. All these 

three works differ as to the circumstances in which this verse applies. 

981. gum gnwfrcfg stv frvytt gu: 1 guftnfcftw w-. n 

iw- q, by II. P. 320, ft. x. p. 389. 

982. a ip r atiHifi a vr sw sutirt xmvtvt' fWms ft- 

iNMWb* 1 qxnt vt ' sfbranfftffsr vr rtrmrr *wt- 

*WI 4ft?t 1 ff. q. by II. p. 321, ft. %. 400. For and itxw see 

WB. XI. 212 and 216. The f g ft x y II. p. 320 says; ‘ 

wr^s 1 urouftqisrtin snuft t xn *rf%g- 

ffftwNrng fTXVft I &c, > 
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not to deck herself or apply or use perfumes &c.), to lie on the 
ground (not on a bed-stead or couch), was to receive bare main¬ 
tenance. After performing prayascitta she was restored to her 
former position. Acc. to Yaj. II. 286 and Br. (S. B. E. 33 
p. 366 verse 12), for adultery (in which there is consent) the 
highest fine is prescribed for the male in the case of a woman 
of the same caste, half of this in the case of a woman lower in 
caste (than the paramour), but when adultery is committed 
with a woman of a higher caste the male shall be put to death 
and the woman shall have her ears and the like cut off. Vide 
Shakespeare’s Othello IV. 1, where Othello exclaims ‘I see that 
nose of yours but not that dog I shall throw it to ’. There were 
other sages who were humane and opposed to the punishment 
of disfigurement by way of the cutting of the ear or the nose. 
Yama ,82a states that in the case of a woman guilty of adultery 
at her will, there was to be no punishment of death or disfigure¬ 
ment, but only abandonment. Kat. ( 487) lays down the general 
rule that in all offences women should be sentenced to half the 
fine in money which is prescribed for a male and that when the 
punishment is death for a male the punishment for a woman 
would be cutting off a limb (vide note 626). 

War. (XV. 73-75) holds 983 that sexual intercourse with the 
step-mother, mother’s sister, mother-in-law, the paternal or 
maternal uncle’s wife, father’s sister, a friend’s or pupil’s wife, 
sister, sister’s friend, daughter-in-law, daughter, the wife of 
one’s vedic teacher, a woman of the same gotra, a woman 
that has sought protection, with the queen or an ascetic woman 
(pravrujita) or a wet-nurse or a virtuous wife (mdhvi) or a woman of 
a higher caste is incestuous and the punishment to be prescribed 
for this crime is the excision of the penis and no less. Vide 
Manu XI. 170-71, Kaut. IV. 13, 984 Yaj. III. 231-233, Mateya- 

982a. vr gfrft syvprqhh fcrfiva i f m 1 n anj ^ 

^ vu ffhnt i sftwt wtrumu ad forsnrJht emrt t 

uan ft i ^ whni tgvro 

^stjf-t9tert*tHr?f?r jffbrhfTOUt • *£T?fasr. n. p- 246; vide to. hi- III. 
p. 477 also. 

983. wrm wfibft 

rmr i fftAMitbrnn ^ sttormr i rrsfi safinn ursft snsft nrf- 

^ vr i wrausfvwHt tot i tot 

l TO!fXV. 73-75. The ft. p. 392 remarks; *rrtmj 3PT 

984, wnrffhatT^Wrf JTnxm^PTOTvWf wrt Trfdvrra; 

<wsr1 wmr i snfam tv. u. 
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purana 227. 139-141, which latter (three) prescribe excision of 
the penis and death by way of punishment (except for a br&h- 
mana) and expiation and for the woman (if she was a consent¬ 
ing party) death sentence. Brhad-Yama III. 7, Ap. (in verse) 
IX. 1 (Jivananda ed.) and Yama {Anandasrama) 35 prescribe 
that there is no expiation except that of entering fire for incest 
with mother, teacher’s wife, sister or daughter. It is remarka¬ 
ble that Kaut. 985 and Yaj. (II. 293 ) prescribe only a fine of 24 
papas for adultery with a female ascetic, while Nar. XV. 74 
and Matsya 227. 141 deem it a most heinous offence. The 
explanation probably lies in the fact that Kaut. and Yaj. refer 
to female ascetics of the lowest castes not following the 
orthodox religion, while Nar. refers to nuns of a higher order. 
Vide Manu VIII. 363 also. For forcible intercourse with a 
prostitute against 986 her will Kaut. IV. 13 and Yaj. II. 291 
prescribe a fine of 12 and 24 papas respectively. For unnatural 
offences or offences against the order of nature, Kaut. IV. 13, 
Y&j. II. 289, 293, Visnu Dh. S. V. 44, Nar. XV. 76 provide fines 
of 12, 24,100, 500 papas 987 . 

Manu IV. 134 ( = Anusasana 104. 21 — Markandeya-pur&na 
34. 62-63) forbids a man to have sexual intercourse with an¬ 
other’s wife and states that there is nothing so detrimental to 
long life as that. There are stray indications in the Vedic 
literature about sexual intercourse outside marriage. Vide H. 
of Dh. II. pp. 637-639. In Rg. I..92, 4 ( ndhi peiamsi vapoie nrtur- 
iva ) there appears to be a reference to a dancing girl or hetaira. 
Wives hating ( or proving false ) to their husbands are believed 
to go to Hell in Rg. IV. 5. 5 (patiripo nu janayo durevah ). In 
Rg. II. 29. 1 the sage prays to the AdityaB ‘ remove away from 
me sin as a woman who gives birth to a ohild in secret removes 
it ’ (are imtkarta ru/iasur-ivdgah ). The gambler (in Rg. X. 34. 4) 
states ‘ others have intercourse with his wife ’ ( anye jayam pari 
mriantyasya ). The word pumicali occurs in V&j. S. XXX. 22. 
We have already seen ( H. of Dh. II. pp. 576, 1098 ) how in the 
Varunapraghasa (one of the Caturmasyas) the wife of the 
sacrificer had to confess if she had a lover and how even after 


985 . qafoift qo ft •yjgi < mrum iv. n. 

986. g q re fam i: UrTOtVVUt 1 WWfHH IV. 13 ; JJW- 

frm wrea 1 227.141. 

987. f fr quqfrft «T*SRT: <p: mfqqv g: STT?*TO«rffcr- 

1 anfojira iv. 13, 
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she confessed to having had one she was allowed to co-operate in 
the sacrifice on undergoing an expiation. After a man perform¬ 
ed the solemn sacrifice called Agnicayana he was enjoined (Tai. 
S. V. 6. 8. 31 988 not to approach a audra woman and after he 
performed Agnicayana twice he was not to approach another’s 
wife ( H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 1255 ). 

The punishment for sangrahana (rape and adultery) varied 
according to the caste of the man and the woman, according as 
the woman was married or unmarried and according as she was 
guarded ( gupta ) or unguarded. Vide Gaut. XII. 2, Vas. XXI. 
1-5, Manu VIII. 359, Visnu Dh. S. V. 41, Yaj. IL 286, 294, 
Nar. XV. 70 (as to higher or lower caste of offender), Gaut. XII. 
3, Manu VIII. 374-378, 382-385, Kaut. IV. 13 (about offence 
against guarded or unguarded woman), Manu VIII. 364-370, 
Yaj. LI. 285, 287, Kaut. IV. 12, Nar. XV. 71-72 ( about maidens ). 
Further the ancient sutras and smrtis prescribe more severe 
sentences than later smrtis. Details of these matters are passed 
over here for want of space and as being now of academic 
interest only. But some examples may be noted. Gaut. XXIII. 
14-15 and Manu VIII. 371 prescribe for an adulteress death by 
being devoured by dogs, but Yaj 11 286 softened the rigour of 
this. Ap. Dh. S. (II. 10. 26. 20-21 ) prescribed the penalty of 
cutting the penis and testicles for the male if guilty of adultery 
with a married woman, but only confiscation of all property if 
he committed adultery with an unmarried woman. But Yaj. 11, 
288, Manu VUI. 366, Nar. XV. 72 went so far as to say that if a 
man had sexual intercourse with a maiden (of the same caste) 
who encouraged his advances, then there is no offence punishable 
by the king, but he was to bestow ornaments on her, honour her 
and must marry her. 

It has further to be noted that Yaj. II. 290 and Nar. 
( XV. 79 ) 989 make it punishable to visit a dasi kept by a man 
in his own house or outside and Yaj. prescribes the fine of 
50 panas for so doing. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 637-639 about 
prostitutes. But Manu VIII. 362 states that the rules making 
conversation with others' wives in lonely places punishable 
does not hold good in the case of the wives of actors, singers 


988. farm fjpfw fini¬ 
sh™ ^ l & ff. v. 6. 8. 3-4. 

989. g ifSfwrri fw: wtm yi wt < *rnrr wft fit ’ffan vwr 
WlftwfT: II XV. 79. 
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and these who live on the earnings of their wives, since they 
themselves introduce their wives to others and make them mix 
among men ( while they themselves remain concealed). 

Stripimdharma ( duties of husband and wife). Most of the 
matters falling under this head have been dealt with in H. of Dh. 
vol. II. pp. 556-592, The liability of the husband or wife for 
the debts of the other has been already dealt with under rnadmia. 
The rights of partition, inheritance and maintenance will be 
discussed later on under dayahhaya. Nar. XV. 1 defines this 
title of law as that in which the rules of the marriage of women 
and men and other related matters are described. Under this 
head Nar. speaks of the essential ceremonies of marriage, the 
rules about selecting a bride and a bridegroom, restrictions as 
to the caste of the bride, the guardians for marriage, faults or 
defects in a proposed bride or bridegroom, the forms of marriage, 
women called punarbhu and smirint, the practice of niyoga, illicit 
sexual intercourse, punishment of women for adultery, re¬ 
marriage, varnasankara, mixed castes. In IX. 1 Manu promises 
that he will dilate upon the obligatory duties of man and wife, 
whether they are staying together or apart. Manu IX. 2 holds 
that the first duty of the husband and the males in his family is 
to keep women dependent and under their control if they become 
attached to a life of pleasure and Nar. XVI. 30 states that even 
women of good family come to ruin by independence. The next 
most important matter acc. to Manu IX. 5 and Br. ( S. B. E, 33 
p. 367 verse 2 )"° is to guard women against improper attach¬ 
ments however trifling, since if they go astray they bring sorrow 
to both families (of the husband and of the father). Acc. to 
H&rlta, 991 Sahkha-Likhita, 992 Manu (IX. 7,9) and others the 
husband has to guard the wife from the approaches of other men 
in order to ensure the purity of the issue and by guarding her 
the husband guards his reputation, family, soul and his dharma , 

990. qtfrqfrft ftwrvr I 

fy ll fo s n r « f*. q. by II. p. 239, wf. q. p. 405, ft. x- p. 411, 

991. *wntdtvvT?TTT3uvj- T&t ' ^rrvRftr BRjpnw : 

wrwmnm, wrwnrrSt mhmn: i 
Q. by II. p. 239, ft. X- p. 410, 

V. p. 405, 

992. raUffa : tfl w rm afc jw wwvftr vvi s flg q frm sftssv- 

q. by ft. X. p. 414, II. p. 241, «f. sj. p. 408 (at p. 405 reads 
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since a woman gives birth to a son similar to the male with 
whom she consorts or on whom she sets her heart during the 
days after the monthly illness. Here there is some anticipa¬ 
tion of modern Eugenics. Manu IX. 10 was quite clear that 
women could not be completely guarded by confining them 
with force in seclusion, that their minds must be occupied in 
family work as stated by him in IX. 11 and by Br. (S. B. E. 33 
p. 368 993 verse 4), that the husband must try to deserve her 
regard and affection and show her honour ( Manu IX. 22-24, 26, 
Yaj, I. 82 ). Divorce has been already dealt with in H. of Dh. 
vol. II. pp. 619-623. Vide ‘Selections from Peshwa’s dufUir ’ 
vol. 43 p. 112 where the divorce of a woman ( ghafasphota ) is 
ordered because the husband was really a converted Mahomedan 
who had been illegally admitted to caste after an incorrect 
method of expiation. 


993. TOfrw fi ft qpt i wtwTfhwT’f fhfisms eftwt gflffor 

f*. q. by nr. w. p. 409. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


DYUTASAMAHVAYA 

( Gambling and prize-fighting ) 

Manu IX. 223, N&r. XIX. 1 and Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 385 verse 
3) define dyuta (gambling) as that sport which is carried on 
with inanimate objects such as dice, pieces of leather, ivory and 
the like and in which there is a stake, while sport carried on 
with animate objects such as cocks, pigeons, rams, buffaloes and 
wrestlers is called samahvaya. The attitude of Manu towards 
gambling was uncompromising. Manu (IX. 221-222, 224-226 ) 
calls upon the king to suppress gambling and prize-fighting 
in his country as they cause the destruction of the State; 
he states that gambling is open theft and therefore the king 
should endeavour to put it down and that the king should punish 
with corporal punishment all those who engage in gambling 
or who induce or help others to gamble, and that he should 
banish gamblers from the city because gamblers residing in 
the country harass wellconducted subjects by their deceitful 
tricks. Manu IX. 227 ( = Udyogaparva 37. 19 ) states that 
in ancient times gambling engendered great enmities and 
therefore a wise man should not resort to it even for amusement 
or in jest. Kat. (934) is to the same effect. Y&j. II. 203 and 
Kaut. HL 20 994 allowed gambling in a central place under State 
supervision as it led to the detection of thieves. Br. 995 ( 8. B. 
E. 33 p. 385 verse 1) refers to this divergence of views: ‘ Gam¬ 
bling that causes loss of truth, purity and wealth was forbid¬ 
den by Manu, but others allowed it because it led to the detec¬ 
tion of thieves, provided it was carried on in the presence 
of a master of the gambling hall and provided it yielded 
revenue to the king ’. The person who was in oharge of the 

£> 9 *. 11 203; cjwrwqft tmftw rgw 

jo*.- qgraflft y i q *^ 1 ni. 20; gw firrm- 

fWwfW 1 w qa n n wT ftwsfc ft**f ft m. • wnvr. q. by 

ft. y. p. 611. 

995. wrt ftrffrg warn wwwhgvwrcrti w n gywwAtg q iaw T jw fftw q t 
s ft rc nft r fts wt$ jrwcrmtfsTT 1 ff. q. by ttyQqr II. p. 331, swwi; p. 80S, 
ft. f. 611-612. 
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gambling hall which gamblers made their haunt and who sup¬ 
plied the dice and other instruments of gambling was called 
sabhika and the stake or money agreed to be paid by the 
defeated gambler to the winning gambler was called paria or 
glaha ( Yaj. IL 199 ). N5r. XIX. 8 provides an optional method 
via. instead 996 of gambling in a hall presided over by a 
sabhika, gamblers may give the king his share in the stakes, 
then indulge in gambling openly and if they do so they incur 
no punishment. Acc. to Yaj. II. 199 as interpreted by Par. 
M. III. p. 574 and V. P. p. 565 the sabhika was to receive five 
per cent or ^th part when the stake was 100 panas or more 
and 10 per cent or T ^th when the stake was less than 100 
panas. Aparftrka (p. 802 ) explains that the sabhika was to 
receive as his fee five per cent from the victorious gambler 
and ten per cent from the losing gambler. Nar. XIX. 2 prescri¬ 
bes a flat rate of ten per cent on the stake as the fee of the 
sabhika, while Kaut. 997 III. 20 lays down the fee as five per 
cent and allows the sabhika to charge hire for supplying gam¬ 
bling accessories ( such as dice, leather pieces ) and for sup¬ 
plying water and accommodation. The sabhika receiving protec¬ 
tion from the king was to pay to the king the tax agreed upon 
by him, was to recover from the defeated gambler the stake 
(by means of confinement or restraint order ) and pay it over 
to the victor and was to be honest and forbearing 998 (Yaj. II. 
200, Kat. 940, N&r. XIX. 2). Kat. (937) states that the sabhika 999 
may give to the winner the money won out of his own pocket 
and may recover from the losing gambler within three fort¬ 
nights or at once if there is f ear of losing the money. Kat. (935) 1080 
holds that if gambling was to be allowed it must be carried on 
openly with an arch constructed near the door in order that 
respectable people might not be misled ( about its real nature ) 
and it should yield revenue to the king. If the sabhika is 


996. srotr ftravt wut i ^ folkn 

wror xix. 8. 


997. CJm*niHrw$r: >1*^ 

w»wv?rm hi. 20. 
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ftsVT » WRVT. 940 q. by wmfc P 804, ft. * p. 615. 
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unable to make the defeated gambler pay the stake to the victor, 
the king would make the former pay to the latter provided the 
gambling was done openly in the presence of the sabhika and a 
group of gamblers and the king’s dues were paid by the sabhika, 
but not otherwise ( Yaj II. 201). Nar. XIX. 6-7 and Yaj. II. 202 
provide that when gambling is carried on secjetly and without 
the king’s permission or with false dice or other deceitful tricks, 
the gamblers and the sabhika would not be able to gain their 
object (i. e. recovering bets won or the fee ) and would be liable 
to punishment, viz. branding on the head ( with dog’s foot and 
the like ) and banishment. Nar. XIX, 6 adds that the banished 
gamblers would have wreaths of dice tied round their necks. 
K&t. (941) and Br. (S. B, E. 33 p. 386 verse 7) state that a pereon 
ignorant of gambling should, if defeated in gambling in private, 
be released from his liability, but one who is an adept in 
gambling should not be relieved when defeated; but even an 
adept in gambling if he has lost the whole of his wealth as a 
stake should not be made to pay the whole. 10Ul In disputes 
among gamblers, in deciding on victory or in the matter of 
gain to the winner, and as regards the question of false dice 
the keeper of the gaming house, if honest, is the final authority 1002 
( Kat. 942 ). Nar. XIX. 4, Yaj. II. 202, Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p, 386 
verse 6 ), Kfit. ( 943 ) provide that when there is a dispute as to 
success or defeat the king should appoint gamblers to decide the 
dispute and gamblers will also be the witnesses in such a dispute 
(in spite of the rule stated above on p. 335 that gamblers are not 
competent witnesses), but if the gamblers are alleged to be 
inimical to the disputants the king may then 1003 himself decide 
the matter. Yaj. II. 203 extends all the rules about gambling 
to samd-hvaya. Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 386 verse 4 ) notes that the 
stake is to be paid by the owner of the animal that is defeated. 1001 
The S. V. (p. 487) quotes a text of Visnu and a ( Bharuci’s ?) gloss 


i frrrvi.; ryt O i aMffi yar fpft* *r i jfrrvisfaytft ps ftwi 
P fpaft # f?.; both q. by p. 804 and ft. x. p. 616. on m. 
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ft«W^ « ff. q. by 3CITT% p. 804, Wt. HI. p. 576, ft. p. 618. 

1004. it: i jrwftmr vprsj vft- 

q ri frw: « If. q. by ft. *. p. 614, p. ft. p. 486. 
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thereon that the king gets one-fourth of the stake from each of 
the owners of the fighting animals and that the animal that 
is defeated ( except a wrestler or a buffalo) is to be made over, 
whether living or dead, to the owner of the winner. The 
MSnasollasa ( vol. 111. p. 329) contains an elaborate description 
of a king’s amusements by way of wrestling matches, cock¬ 
fights &c. The Dasakumaracarita makes frequent reference to 
gambling. In Ucchv&sa II. (p. 47 ) we are told that there are 
25 kalas on which gambling depends, that legal proceedings 
between gamblers were decided by reliance on the sabhika and 
that out of a stake of 16000 dinanus , the successful gambler took 
half and distributed the (other half among the mbhilcu and the 
denizens of the gambling hall. 

Gambling is one of the most ancient vices, ftg. X. 34 is 
a hymn which contains the lament of a gambler. Elsewhere 
also in the Rg. gambling is referred to. Vide fig. 1. 41. 9 ( ex¬ 
plained in Nirukta III. 16 ), VII. 86. 6 ( where it is said that dice 
made of Vibhldaka tree are one of the sources of sin), Rg. X. 
42. 9, X. 43. 5. In the Atharvaveda also dice and tjlaha 
occur frequently. Vide Atharva IV. 16. 5, IV. 38 (ahymn 
for good luck in gambling). In Vaj. S. 30. 18 we have the 
words ‘ aksarajaya kitavam In certain solemn sacrifices 
like the Rajasuya dice play was an important item. Vide 
H. of Dli. vol. II. p. 1219. Panini teaches the formation of 
many words relating to gambling. In II. 1005 1. 10 he teaches the 
formation of Aiujau'ibhava compounds like ‘ aksapari ’ or 
‘salakapari’ in the sense ‘that loss was caused by one dice being 
cast in a way different from the way in which it was cast 
in a prior game ’. In IV. 4. 2 he teaches that ‘ aksika ’ means 
one who uses dice in gambling or wins by using 1006 dice and 
in IV. 4. 19 he states that ‘ aksadyutika’ 1007 means *( enmity ) 
brought about by using dice in gambling’. VidealsoPan.il 
3.57-58. Ap. Dh. S. II. 1008 10. 25. 12-13 prescribe that in the 


1005. awswrefTwvr: vRon I VlfOrPr II. 1. 10 , on which the USTUJ*’! 

quotes a ‘ swmregtftaFtn: i fo rest; W <Pfi&S9T- 

sicjravb u > 

1006. ifar fhvfa tssfirf oprfS i Trmffi IV. 4. 2 ; a &foefi gpj# 
i 

1007. i iv, 4. 19; fi“igvnwtjfiN> 

foti 

1008. gWTVTW%^si ^^» r ^(a(<l l 4l»4WI?WWiW»U P$<fhlWT^VOTttWci wprfi 

^>t w mx : fg: i WTV. g, II. 10. 25. 12-13. 
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midst of the sabha (ball) having raised a table for playing 
dice one should place thereon dice even in number and made 
from the vibhltaka wood and that players should be men of the 
three higher castes, pure and devoted to truth. In the Maha- 
bharata Yudhisthira 1009 is made to Bay that it was hiB vow not 
to refuse dice play when he was challenged to it. It was well- 
known that gambling affects the minds even of the good, while 
in the case of those who were not ordinarily good it led to dis¬ 
sensions and calamities. Many modern people justify the action 
of Yudhisthira on the ground that the code of ksatriya chivalry 
and morality of those ancient days required that he should not 
be afraid to play with dice when challenged by an adversary- 
Conceding for the sake of argument that indulgence in gambling 
even on the part of Buch a virtuous, noble and philosophic 
warrior as Yudhisthira was justified or at least excusable, there 
is nothing to show that the code of ksatriya chivalry permitted 
him to gamble away his own spirited, devoted and virtuous 
queen and hiB four valiant brothers. It appears that the real 
aim of the great author of the Mah&bh&rata is to emphasize 
that gambling is such a reprehensible pastime and so ruinous 
and degrading that even the greatest and the best, when once 
they indulge in it, lose all sense of duty, morality and of the 
claims of love and affection. It has already been seen how 
gambling was looked upon as a great vice in the king by 
writers on politics and also on dharma^stra. Even the Puranas 
here and there condemn gambling. For example, the Brabma- 
purana (171. 29-38 ) condemns it in strong language. It sayB 
that the gambler’s wife is always in distress and the gambler 
on seeing the condition of his wife is also worried (this is in 
almost the same words as ftg. X, 34. 10-11), that the Veda 
condemns gambling and that there is no sin comparable to 
gambling. 


1009. sufsltf »r i^rJf smftwqitfrii *rw ^ *«r *« wwnrf 58. 16; sm- 

wd wfTvng wri yfafk wr ysH i *wrt iru erwto *vw*Tf* w « 

128. 6. 



CHAPTER XXVII 


DAYABHAGA 
( Partition of wealth ) 

The word daya has been used even in the oldest period of 
the Vedic Literature, fig. II. 32. 4 ( dadatu viram iatadayam- 
ukthyam ) has already been quoted above (on p. 388). In fig. X. 
114. 10 ( iramasya day am vibhajantyebhyah,) the meaning of the 
word seems to be * a share ’ or 1 reward In the Tai. S. and the 
Brahmanas the word daya appears to be employed in the 
sense of ‘ paternal wealth ’ or simply ‘ wealth \ In the story 
of Nabh&nedistha 1010 it is stated that M&nu divided his daya 
among (for) his sons’ (Tai. S. Ill 1. 9. 4 ). That ‘ daya ’ here 
stands for ‘ dhana ’ follows from another passage of the Tai S. 

(II. 5. 2.7) ‘ Therefore they distinguish (or establish) the eldest 
son by wealth In the Tandya Brahmana 1011 16. 4. 3-5 also it is 
said ‘ Therefore whoever among ( a man’s) sonB secures the 
best or major portion of wealth as daya, him they regard as the 
son who would be the lord of all ’. Another word viz. riktha 
occurring in the sutra and srarti literature is also employed in 
the Rgveda 1012 III. 31. 2 ‘ the son of the body does not give to his 
sister the ancestral wealth, but makes her the receptacle for 
the son of her husband’. The word dUyada (meaning a co¬ 
sharer, one who takeB a share ) occurs frequently in the Vedic 
Literature. In the Tai. S. VI. 5. 8. 2 1013 it is said ‘ Therefore 
women being destitute of strength take no portion (of Soma ) 

1010. i 3- w. III. l. 9. 4; gd wifa 

I ft. #. II. 5. 2, 7. m U. V (II. 6, 14. u-12) quotes both 
these texts when combating the view that the eldest son gets the entire 
ancestral wealth. For the story of NabhanedUtha with slight variation, 
vide Ait. Br. 22. 9, which Is an attempt to explain the obscure hymns 
Rg. X. 61-62. 

ion. trcsiTO: gwwrt vwswrtvTTfif d wfd«vdifd i 

OTOV 16. 4. 3-4, 

1012. n tnwft rv*wir*i tuny »rS i wr. hi. 3i. 2. 

This is explained in the Nir. (III. 6) as ‘ n WTWV ... frr»f: Mlnnr: JW: 

ftwv nryn i wwv «pffrurd¥ w tfr g fo n ngw >■ 

1013. svau%*rt ftrftfaivr tmmpi yrfam wyftr » ft. d. 

VI, 5. 8, 2. Is derived as % (from with sir). 
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and speak more weakly than even a wretched (low ) man In 
the Atharvaveda V. 18.6 Soma is said 1014 to be the dSyada of the 
brahmanas. Visvamitra invites Sunahsepa to share in the 
spiritual wealth ( daya) belonging to him ( Ait. Br. 33. 5 ), calls 
upon his sons to follow him and states that he (Sunahsepa ) 
would accept them, his wealth (daya) and his learning 1 ® 15 . 
The Nir. IIL 4 quotes or summarizes other Vedic passages in 
which the words daya and dayada occur. In Panini IL 3. 39 and 
VT. 2. 5 the word dayada occurs. 

The principal heads discussed under the vyavaharapada called 
dayabhaga are two, viz. partition and inheritance. For at 
least a thousand years there have been two schools that widely 
differ on these two heads ; they are respectively known as the 
school of the Mitaksara and that of the Dayabhaga on account 
of the pre-eminent position of these works in the respective 
schools. The latter school is predominant in Bengal while the 
former prevails in the whole of India excepting Bengal. But 
even in Bengal there are in modern times families governed by 
the law of the Mitaksara. This work in intention and scope 
does not profess to be a treatise on modern Hindu Law, It 
concerns itself with pointing out what the law of the Smrtis 
and writers of medieval digests was and has to eschew an 
exhaustive discussion of the modern case-law and legislative 
enactments that have made the Hindu Law appear in many 
respects to be entirely different from the law of the commen¬ 
taries and digests. Generally speaking, only very important 
divergences made by legislation and case law in the ancient 
and medieval Hindu Law can and may be pointed out here. 

The principal Sanskrit works of the DayabhSga school are 
three viz. the Dayabhaga of Jimutavahana, the Dayatattva of 
Raghunandana and the Dayakramasangraha of Srlkrsna 
Tarkfilankfira. The Mitaksara school is subdivided into four 
sub-schools in which besides the MitaksarS, the supreme 
authority, other works are referred to as supplementary to it 
and as modifying some of its doctrines viz. the Benares school 
(which regards the Vlramitrodaya as of high authority ), the 


lOH. m wtffwf ffrfeWrrh: » fthh sm aw 

f*t 5 Tftwvr: I v. 18 . 6. 

1015. V * V*3 wr)i**w* Ifif 1 wr. 33.5; 

Vhf i gw»Nr w -rdm mrt vrg 'W i §. wr. 33. 6. 
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MithilS school (which relies on the Vivadaratnakara, the Vivada- 
candra and the Vivadacintamani), the Maharastra or Bombay 
school (where the Vyavaharamayukha is of the highest 
authority in Gujerat, Bombay Island and Northern Konkan 
even superseding the Mitaksara in some matters and the Vlra- 
mitrodaya and the Nirnayasindhu are also relied upon), the 
Dravida or Madras school (where the Smrticandrika, the Vyava- 
haranirnaya of Varadaraja, the Parasara-madhaviya and the 
Sarasvatlvilasa are also works of authority ). In spite of some 
differences in the rules accepted in different provinces in all 
of which the Mitaksara is of high authority, all the provinces 
except Bengal are held to be governed by one school. Vide 
Ambabai v, Keshat) I L, R. (1941) Bom, 250, 

The words daya and vibhtiga have been variously defined 
in the digests. Nar. ( dS.yabh.aga , verse 1) defines the vyavahara- 
pada dayabhaga as one in which sons arrange for the partition 
of their father’s wealth. The Madanaratna as noted by the 
V. Mayukha (text p. 94) reads ‘ arthasya pitryadeh ’ (wealth of 
the father and others) for ‘ pitryasya ’ in Narada’s veree. The 
Smrtisangraha quoted in the Sm. C. and other works Btates that 
the word daya applies to wealth that comes to a man through 
the father or the mother and the Nighantu defines daya as the 
paternal wealth that is to be divided. 101 * The Dayabhaga, the 
Mit. and others explain that the words * pitryasya ’ (father’s ) 
and ‘ putraih ’ (by the sons ) in Nar. are only illustrative, the 
real meaning being that the word ‘dayabhaga’ applies wherever 
the wealth of a relative (father, grand-father &c.) is distributed 
among his relatives ( sons, grandsons &c.) Bimply on account 
of their relation to the deceased 1017 owner. ThiB is borne out by 
the fact that Manu and Narada both speak of the distribution 
of the mother’s wealth also under dayabhaga. The Mit. while 
introducing Yaj. II. 114 says that the word daya means the 
wealth which becomes another’s property simply by reason of 
the fact of his relation to the owner. The V, Mayukha (p. 93 ) 
defines daya as that wealth which is to be divided and which is 
not the wealth of re-united members. 

1016. f q ffi pv yq ui gtfcl finT: I Pwg q. by jf rf N . II. p. 255, 
«v. *r. p. 93; faprrnuT wTp'Txnra 

q. by n. p. 255, p . 93. 

1017. sSuiw ^ pm 
frv u i nvyrefrm r 1 fTwrm x. 3, ?rsr 

foffreiym *4 Wit trp’iit ffwr.; v* ^nr: 1 

*7. *?. p, 93. 

69 
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The word * dftya ’ though derived from the root ‘ d& ’ (to 
give ) does not apply to ‘ heritable wealth ’ in the literal sense 
(of gift). 1018 The word daya is rather conventionally used, though 
derived from the root 1 da In a gift ( as stated in H. of Dh. 
vol. n. p. 841) there are two chief ingredients viz. ‘ abandoning 
one's ownership over a thing ’ and ‘ bringing about the owner¬ 
ship of another in that thingBut in the case of daya the 
deceased does not of his own accord abandon his ownership with 
the idea of creating ownership in another. The two ( d&na and 
daya ) are analogous in this that in both there is cessation of 
the ownership of a man in a thing. 

The Mit., the Par. M., the Madanaratna, the V. Mayukha, 
the V. P. and other works that follow the doctrines of the Mit. 
divide daya into two varieties viz, apratibandha (unobstructible) 1019 
and ' s apxitibandka ’ ( obstructible ). The first occurs in the 
case of sons, grandsons and great-grandsons, who, by the very 
fact of their being the sons or grandsons, obtain ownership 
in the (ancestral) wealth held by the father or the grand¬ 
father. In this case the existence of the father or grandfather 
presents no obstacle ( pratihandka ) to the son’s or grandson’s 
taking an interest by the very fact of his birth in the family 
property that is in the hands of the father or grandfather. 
Therefore this is called apratibandha daya. But when a man 
takes the wealth of his paternal uncle or a father succeeds to 
the wealth of his son because the uncle or the son dies issueless, 
it is mpratibandha daya, as in these cases the nephew or the 
father has no right in the uncle’s or son’s property as long as 
the uncle or the son is alive or as long as the uncle or son has a 
son or grandson. That is, the life of the owner or the existence 
of a son presents an obstacle to the nephew’s or father’s succes¬ 
sion. Hence it is sapratibandha daya. 

It is to be noted that the D&yabhSga, the Dayatattva and 
a few other works do not divide daya into two kinds. According 


1018, fhnt nhm, 

a tnr nrm tffr r ■ 

s»retnihr v* ^ w# tnr f^srt < trnrom x. 4-5. 

Vide spvmv pp. 161, 163 for almost identical words. The nr. q, (pp. 411-12) 
quotes these words and criticizes them. 

1019. srt 51 

*4 we u mtftrwt fm: i v«tt fframftwt t «n y r >? r 3<ih 

3irr*v w *refk #rsuflNwfr *nf; i rrw < 
i rrfwtw (*v. folio 89). 
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to them, all dffya is sapratibandha i. e. ownership arises in 
another only on the death of the previous owner 1020 or on the 
cessation of the latter’s ownership owing to his becoming patita 
or a sannydsin (ascetic). 1021 The doctrine of this school is 
called upararnasoatvavada ( ownership arising on death ), while 
the school of the Mit. holds the view of janmasvalvavada. This 
is the great difference between the school of the DSyabhaga 
and that of the Mitaksara. The former does not recognise that 
the son, grandson or great-grandson acquires by birth any 
right of ownership in the ancestral property held by the father 
or other ancestor. 

The two words * sva' and 1 svamin' are correlative, the idea 
underlying both is the same and they are two aspects of the 
same question. ‘ Sva ’ means ‘ what belongs to a person ’ i. e. 
‘ property It has direct reference to a thing and indirect 
reference to the owner of the thing. ‘ Svamin ’ means ‘ master 
or owner ’ and directly refers to the person owning and 
indirectly to the thing. Vide Salmond’s Jurisprudence, chap. 
XII. pp. 339-340 ( 9th ed. of 1937 ) for the idea of ownership. 
According to Siromanibhattacarya smlva is a separate padartha 
( category) by itself, while others say that it is a capacity. 1022 


1020. ft-'vhfa gsnmt ftr gwvlftffi smwnJ 

1 vir*TrsvT«n*J: i w farftfw t% vffftnurrspt- 

1 I. 30-31. p. is; the ft. m. (folio 

99) says 1 jr (•sftjpTwnrwrqrn:) pqw 

1021. It is to be noted that becoming entailed loss of the ownership 

of wealth, even according to Indian writers, only if the proper prayascittas 
were not performed. For example, the V. P. (p. 429) states ‘TTftlT if TrrftaRTTWT- 
’W'ct T9 W9*rr?ft ftvmwrm i 3pv«n 7*99119# vrriVwfrft fawt: w 

9917 I > Ancient and medieval Hindu jurists were very considerate if one 
compares their prescriptions with the harsh laws against Non-conformists and 
Roman Catholics prevalent only about a hundred years ago in England and 
Ireland as briefly disclosed in Pollard’s work 'Conscience and Liberty’ 
pp. 46-48. The Caste Disabilities Removal Act (XXI of 1850 ) provides 
that so mnch of any law or usage in force in British India, which inflicts on 
any person forfeiture of rights of property or may be held to impair or affect 
any right of inheritance by reason of his renouncing or having been excluded 
from the communion of any religion or being deprived of caste, shall cease 
to be enforced as law in British India. This act, therefore, did away with the 
effects of being patita without undergoing prayascitta or of being excommu¬ 
nicated by a caste for some grave lapse. 

1022. 49 ft 97w W<*ft(< > ftiOuft i Hgmi Tft 1 wfttft »99gnft99ft vrffrf- 

I TO 99«l«vftft «ft. KT. ( ms,) folio 96. 
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Sinoe in defining daya the idea of sualva ( ownership) waB 
brought in, many of the digests enter upon a learned disquisi- 
tion on the question whether svatva is to be understood 
from the iastra alone or is a matter of popular understanding. 
There is also an ulterior purpose in the minds of some writers 
in this discussion, viz. that of denying that svatva can arise by 
mere birth. The reasoning of those who say that sixitva is to be 
understood from sastra alone is as follows: Gaut. (X. 39-42) 
lays 10220 down five souroes of ownership common to all viz. 
riktlm (inheritance), purchase, partition, seizure, finding (of 
treasure and the like) and further states that in the case of 
brahmanas acceptance of gifts is an additional source of owner¬ 
ship, conquest in the case of ksatriyas, gain by agriculture and 
service in the cases of vaisyas and sudras respectively. If 
ownership were to be apprehended from means other than 
s&stras, then this text of Gautama laying down sources of 
ownership that are common to all varnas and that are peculiar 
to each of the several varnas would serve no useful purpose and 
would be superfluous. Further Manu ( VIII. 340 ) states that if 
a brahmana seeks wealth even by teaching or officiating as a 
priest for a man whom he knows to be a thief, he would be 
punishable like a thief. If svatva is a matter of popular under¬ 
standing then this is not proper, since the priest or teacher who 
obtains the wealth from one who is in possession of stolen things 
would have to be regarded as guilty of no offence as he merely 
pursues the methods of earning wealth specially prescribed for 
him by the smrti texts. Further, if soatm is not to be appre¬ 
hended from Sastra, such complaints as ‘ a thing that belongs to 
me has been stolen by this man ’ would not be possible, as svatva 
being a purely secular matter the thief would himself be (or 
would have to be deemed to be ) the owner of the thing, because 
the latter is in possession of it. Thieving is forbidden by sastra 
and so on the view of svatva being apprehended from sastra 
alone, such a complaint is understandable 1023 . Besides eminent 


1022 a. i awj wfsprrv 

fifanr forqppfb I iff. X. 39-42. The Mit. explains ; swmfibmn 31 % 

1 uftnr 1 qrnf: < ufttft r tfr r vy fev 

sffifrrri I HTffr: 1 

10 23. ^ wnft * qv * ' 3 fifr n 

3* pttovttv 1 wwmprftiN w *n?j 1 

fn# wtrS} to* to* i ... * * wgvvt ffergrih ' 

fafavbiter I WW q. by II. pp. 256-257, 

Tm (folio 89), w. v. p. 416. The last notes that ‘ to 3> gtj* is the 

reading of the urotw, but in my ms. of the JWBtW the reading is as 
is the 
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works and writers like the Smrtisahgraha and Dharesvara 1024 
support the view. Those who hold that svafcva is known only 
from 6ftstra explain that riktha in Gautama’s sutra means 
simply daya and samvibhaga means partition of daya which 
establishes the separate ownership of a person on a portion of 
daya (vide V. P. p. 415 ). 1025 They further urge that Gautama’s 
text does not specifically mention birth as a source of ownership. 

Others headed by the Mit. hold that svatva is apprehended 
from worldly usage and not from iastra. Their reasoning is : 
(1) just as rice effects an ordinary worldly purpose, so svatva 
brings about worldly transactions such as sale. What is not 
owned by a man does not enable him to effect such worldly 
objects and transactions as sale or mortgage. Such matters as 
the Ahavaniya fire that are prescribed by the sastras are not 
useful in effecting secular purposes, but only sastric ones. The 
Ahavaniya fire may be used in cooking rice, but that is in 
virtue of its ordinary nature as fire and not in its sastric nature 
of being the Ahavaniya fire. 1026 (2) Even among Mlecchas and 
lowest peoples who are quite innocent of the knowledge of sas¬ 
tras, the ideas of ownership arising from transactions of sale 
and the like do exist. Further (3) learned men well-versed in 


1024. (folio 90) ; uufiinf 

■<1S^f t %ft °rT I II. p. 257. It is somewhat strange that Dharesvara 

who is no other than the celebrated king Bhoja of Dhara should be sty¬ 
led bhatta by the Madanaratna and dcdrya by the Mit. (on Ysij. III. 24) 
and the V. Mayukba (p. 89). 

1025. When a man dies his wealth is the daya which several persons 
may inherit. In their case, it becomes their joint property. So their 
ownership, being joint, is denoted by the word ’riktha’. The joint owners 
become exclusive owners of definite parts of the daya by partition; thus 
partition is a source of ownership (in this case exclusive ownership of dis¬ 
tinct parts by several). But if there is a single heir then there can be no 
saihvibhaga (partition) and so the source of his ownership is riktha and not 
samvibhaga. When there are several heirs riktha is on this view a source 
Of joint ownership only. It must be said that on the hypothesis of JTmuta- 
vahana, riktha and samvibhaga rather coalesce with one another and cannot 
be distinguished so well as on the theory of the Mit. 

1026. Vide the Mit. (on Yaj. II, H4), V. P. pp. 419-422, V. Mayukha 
pp. 89-90, Par. M. Ill, pp. 482-483 for elaboration of this view. The S. V. 
p, 396 fif while accepting the view that svatva is laukika does not accept 
the reasoning of the Mit., particularly with regard to the Ahavaniya fire. 
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the MlmSmeS suoh as Prabhakara 1027 (on Jaimini IV. 1. 2 ) and 

1027. The MU. (on Yij. II. 114) quotes a passage of Prabhakara on 
the lipsiiutra and explains it. Jaimini's sutra (IV. 1.2) is gftgwflft ; 
flUt n yq uppif focsn s fewn sft*T4f>WTff- In this sutra the word Upset occurs. 
Therefore this is called lipsdsutra. The words WTqT yHfflft ftg- 

ftftqf occur in the Dayabhaga also {II. 67 p. 49 ) and in Medhatithi on 
Manu VIII 417. These words are quoted in the Mit. as taken from Prabha¬ 
kara (called Guru) and so it follows that even Medhatithi quotes from 
Prabhakara. The earliest extant commentary of Sahara offers three expla¬ 
nations of this sutra, which deals with the question of what is kratvartha 
and what is purusirtha. The third explanation concerns itself with the 
rules about acquiring wealth (which is necessary for performing every 
sacrifice) such as acceptance of gifts in the case of brahmanas. The ques¬ 
tion is whether these rules about the means of acquiring wealth are krat¬ 
vartha or purusirtha. If they are the former (i. e., if they are meant to be 
directly connected with the sacrifice) then a sacrifice performed with wealth 
not acquired according to the rules of sastra will be defective or a nullity. 
But if the rules are purusirtha (i. e. addressed to the sacrifices only or to 
his conscience and sense of dharma) then even if the sacrifice is performed 
with wealth not acquired in accordance with sastra there will be no defect 
in the sacrifice itself, only the acquirer will be at fault and may have to 
perform priyascitta. Says Sahara : tft gj I sjy 

fpfc: fife gsqqRg g m ?ft t. 

The Mit. points out that in the plausible view (purvapaksa) and tb e 
established conclusion (siddhinta) it is assumed that acquisition of wealth by 
acceptance of gift is a matter known from worldly usage ( lokasiddha ). The 
comment of Prabhakara (called Guru) on this sutra is not yet available in print. 
The Sm. C. II. pp. 257-258, the Madanaratna, and V. P. p. 420 quote a passage 
from the Nayaviveka of Bbavanatha on the same subject and explain it. 
The says 1 4hmvfift% gPT H E uwpf wiwrflw i wtafi nt 

anM gp*nY| t wa qe i foe f MS TOa to t flfiqqaq ; ftwt (oftsnmxn 

xqqftwtfttwvvjRTUt ?) ’ The passage as printed in 

V. P. p. 420 (aw tr*Tf^ WtaiO i qmqfl s tl f trftw»WWT«f ) is cor¬ 
rupt and hardly makes any sense, The V. Mayukba simply refers to 
Bhavanatba without quoting him. The ft, wr. (folio:98) remarks 

swfo fa (far giq faflt ♦&*<)«) i.» 

Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 129-130 for quotations from several smrtis laying 
down various means of livelihood. Manu X, 115 enumerates seven sources of 
wealth as sanctioned by sastra viz. finding (of treasure), diya (inheritance), 
purchase, conquest, lending for interest, work (agriculture and trade), 
acceptance of a gift from a worthy person and in X. 116 mentions ten 
means of maintaining oneself (in distress). The Mababhasya (vol. I. p. 
483) on Pan. II. 3. 50 states that a thing becomes one's own in four ways 
viz. by purchase, by seizure, by begging or by exchange 1 tifasft srrw 

’ It must be remember¬ 
ed that tbe enumeration of tbe means of acquiring property in tbe dbarma- 
sastra works is not exhaustive but only illustrative. 
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Bhavan&tha, author of the Nayaviveka, hold that ownership 
which springs from certain fixed sources only (such as purchase) 
is a matter of worldly usage or experience. Bhavanatha says: the 
sources of acquisition such as birth and purchase &c. are known 
from the world. The conception about the sources of ownership 
was not started for the first time by the sastra, but such sources 
have been known* from times immemorial ( long before the 
sinrtis). That is, the recognition of the sources of ownership 
is prior and Sastra only systematises them subsequently. There¬ 
fore the smrti of Gautama ( X. 39 ) only assigns their proper 
spheres to the several sources of ownership that are already 
well-known (viz. five are common to all, acceptance of gifts is 
peculiar to brahmanas and so on). In this respect it is like the 
grammar of Panini. Panini does not create or lay down new 
words but he takes the words already current in the language 
and introduces a system about their formation. Similarly 
Gautama only voices a certain fixed system among the several 
sources of ownership. The Mit. and its followers Bay that 
Gautama simply repeats the several sources of ownership known 
in ordinary worldly life (as the V. Mayukha says ‘lokaBiddha- 
karananuvadakam)’. The Mit, Par. M. IIL p. 481, 8. V. p. 402 
and others hold that riktha and samvibhaga in Gautama’s sutra 
stand for apratibandha daya and sapratibandha daya respec¬ 
tively. 1028 The Mit. meets the other arguments of its opponents 
by replying that in the first place that even ordinary popular 
usage does not recognise that the thief becomes the rightful 
owner by simply possessing the thing stolen and that in the 
case where a person says ‘ this man has stolen my property ’ 
there is doubt and dispute whether the man charged has got 
ownership by purchase or the like. 

The purpose of this discussion of the topic whether owner¬ 
ship is only known from sastra or is a secular matter is, accord¬ 
ing to the Mit,, as follows:—Manu XI. 193 (= Visnu Dh. 8. 54. 
28) states that when brahman as acquire wealth by reprehensi¬ 
ble actions (such as accepting a gift from an unworthy person 
or engaging in the Bale of articles which he should not sell) 


1028. The word riktha is often used in the sense of sapratibandha daya 
also as in Gaut. XII, 37 (rikthabhaja rnam pratlkuryub) and Yaj. II. 51 (riktha- 
graha rnam dipyah), Baud, (riktham mrtayah kanyayah) q. by the Mit. on 
Yaj. II. 146. Vide Bat Parson v. Bai Somli 36 Bom. 424 at pp. 428-434 
(or an exhaustive exposition of the basic principles underlying the two kinds 
of daya in the Mit. and the Vyavahira-mayukha). 
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they are purified from the sin by abandoning that wealth, by 
repeating the sacred texts (like the Gayatrl) and by austerities. 
If ownership springs from sastra alone, what is earned by a 
person in ways condemned by tastra oannot become the pro¬ 
perty of that man and so his sons cannot divide what is not his 
property. But if ownership is deemed to be a secular matter 
(laukika ) then even what is obtained by condemned means 
becomes the property of that man, his sons incur no blame 
(though the acquirer may have to perform penance ) and can 
divide that wealth (which is daya), since Manu X. 115 enume¬ 
rates daya among the seven approved sources of wealth. The 
Madanaratna does not approve of this. Its reason briefly is 
that Manu XL 193 simply lays down a penance, but does not 
say that wealth so obtained does not become the acquirer’s pro¬ 
perty, that it is on account of this that Manu does not prescribe 
any speoial fine or punishment for one who acquires wealth by 
means of a bad gift, as he prescribes for a thief and that what 
is acquired by theft does not become the property of the thief 
and his sons cannot divide it and would incur punishment if 
they do so. V. P. (pp. 423-424) refers to the views of the M it. 
and the Madanaratna and approves of the views of the former. 

This discussion leads on to the next question, viz. whether 
ownership arises from partition or whether partition takes 
place of what already belongs to oneself (by birth). This 
subject has exercised the mindB of writers on Dharmasastra 
from very ancient times. It should be noted that the difference 
of opinion relates only to the case of sons, grandsons and great- 
grandsons. All writers are agreed that persons other than 
these have no rights by birth in the wealth of their relatives. 
Those who oppose the view that sons acquire right by birth 
argue as follows;— 

If sons have ownership by birth in ancestral property, then, 
on the birth of a son, the father cannot enter upon such relL 
gious duties as consecrating Vedic fires (which entail the 
expenditure of ancestral wealth ) without the consent of the son. 
This would be opposed to the Vedic injunction “a man, whose 
hair is yet dark and who has had a Bon, should consecrate the 
Bacred Vedic fires”. Further, Smrti passages stating that a 
gift made by the father to one out of several sons as a favour 
(Nar. dayabhaga 6) or by the husband to his wife out of affec¬ 
tion is not liable to partition would be meaningless, since such 
gifts cannot be made without the consent of the sons (on the 
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theory that sons acquire property by birth). Besides, there are 
smpti texts like those of Devala 1029 which expressly negative 
the son’s ownership during the father’s lifetime. Manu IX. 104 
and Nar, (dSyabhaga 2) enjoining that sons should divide 
wealth after the father goes to heaven (because the sons are 
not masters when the parents are alive, as Manu says) indicate 
that sons have no ownership by birth. Moreover smtm is 
apprehended only from sastras (like Gautama), which do not 
expressly enumerate birth as a source of ownership along with 
purchase and the like. Therefore the ownership of the son or sons 
arises on the cessation of the ownership of the previous owner 
( by his death or by his becoming patita or becoming an ascetic). 
When there is a single son, he inherits on the death of the 
father and there is no necessity of a partition. But when 
there are several sons, they jointly inherit paternal wealth and 
can become exclusive owners of separate parts of the paternal 
wealth by partition alone. As this last iB the moBt usual case, 
it is said that svatm arises from partition (vtbhiigat svatoam )• 
If this doctrine that ownership arises by partition alone were 
literally interpreted, then an only son inheriting his father’s 
property will have no ownership as urged by the Vyavahara- 
nirnaya, since there can be no partition in his case 1030 . 

The arguments advanced by those who hold that owner¬ 
ship in ancestral wealth arises by birth are as follows:— 

It has been established that ownership is a matter of ordi¬ 
nary worldly usage. It cannot be denied that it is quite well- 
known to all ordinary people that sons acquire ownership by 
birth. Besides there is the text of Gautama 1031 “theaoaryas 
hold that one acquires ownership by birth itself”. Moreover 
there are numerous smrti passages like those of Yaj. 11.121, 


1029. farsnft fv?ji t ft Pnjft ftnft » 

q> by I. 18. P. 13, (on Vh II. 114), ft, T. p 456, 

<r*r. in. p- 480. 

1030. ttot ftwnrnnmt wurrf^jwvS ftw wt vr 

1 ft P- 412. 

1031. ftur ‘ v n n Wfonffa w ty hfttvr-qmh ’ yftr t ftwr. on 

HI. II. 114, This is variously read by the digests and commentaries. The 
Madanaratna, Sm. C. II. p. 258 and Dayatattva p. 162 read 

. The nr. W. p. 89. reads , while w. ft. 

reads 1 wftft whh ftvrerTVTs' (p. 402). Both Sm. C. and 

S. V. explain ‘ Twnft sngnif while the and the 

on the ftwTVTT explain grtpftf as 


IMft 
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Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 370 verse 3 ), Kat. (839), Vyasa and Vtenu 
Dh, 10a S. XVIL 2 which expressly state that in the paternal 
grandfather’s wealth, the father and the son have equal 
ownership (and so the right of the son must be by birth). 
Those who uphold the son’s ownership by birth repel the 
arguments advanced in favour of the opposite theory as 
follows:—The Vedic text enjoining consecration of Vedic 
fires at a certain age indicates that the father has the power to 
spend for religious rites from ancestral wealth even after the 
birth of a son. Similarly as head of the family and its manager, 
the father has independent authority to spend ancestral wealth 
( except immovable property ) for indispensable actB of religious 
duty expressly enjoined by Vedic and Smrti textB and for 
making gifts of affection, for maintenance of the family and 
for ridding the family of distress. Further the father or the 
manager of the family can dispose of even immovable property 
by mortgage or sale in a season of distress or for the benefit of 
the family and for necessary religious purposes (such as 
sraddhas 1033 etc.) 

Ownership has to bo distinguished from possession and 
custody. Further ownership is of various kinds, such as 
corporeal and incorporeal, sole ownership and joint ownership, 
ownership as trustee and beneficial ownership, vested and 
contingent. Even Western writers on Jurisprudence like 
Austin, Pollock and Salmond, find it difficult to define the exact 
meaning of ownership. Austin (Lecture XLV11) defines 


1032. ?r«n « wwAfawntrimi fag: 

fa II £*. q. by II. 50 p. 46, P. 728, fa. p. 410, 

wfatRT, fit- P- 374, fa. p. 461, vq. n. p. 98. This is ascribed to stnw 
by II. p. 279. tfaufa wwfa fag: gsitn wfavh i nni 

fawi « SRTtVT. q. by p. 725, fa. p. 410, 

ii. p. 279; wsHt wutfapi: i * fawnrfah gan fagr- 

fa^Bflnilwrwq.bywrT^p. 728,nra. fa. p, 410, w. fa. P, 475 (reads 

gwvhrr: wetfafai). fa. k . p- 461; ifartfa wtf gpv grrfawnr i fas^- 

upHpi 17. 2. 


1033. w wtn., swrfa 

VTwfa^tq w v*nsv*vfafawrg^rfafavfa to- 

wnfafa fawn* i wrd 5 wtfafa fa s uffo t h w swrfaTrrwwnifa 1 ... 1 

SVTTT'U'nu’faWV* , fa$|SRt: « grfa 1 

fatn. on VT. II. 114. This is the basic passage of the Mit. on which 


innumerable decisions have been given in the law reports, one of- the 
latest and meat authoritative being Brij Narain v. Mangla Prasad L. 

$11. A. 129 quoted on p, 448 above.- 
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property or dominion as the right to use or deal with some 
given subject in a manner or to an extent, which though not 
unlimited, is indefinite. Pollock defines ownership as the 
entirety of the powers of use and disposal allowed by law. But 
the idea of ownership does not require, according to Sanskrit 
works on Dharmasastra, that the owner should always be able 
to do with his property as he pleases. On the contrary the 
sastras lay down restrictions on the owner, enjoining upon him 
not to make gifts to the detriment of his family (vide Yaj. II. 175 
“ smm kutunibavirmihena deyam ’ ’ and the verse of the Smrti- 
sahgraha “ net ca svamucyate ” quoted in note 963 above). 
Therefore property does not comprise only what one can dispose 
of at one’s sweet will, but what is capable (in appropriate 
circumstances only) of being disposed of as one 10 - 14 likes. A 
person may be prevented from dealing with his property as he 
likes by the king or by the rules of sastra, by public opinion, 
by his own inclinations and by the pressure of those around 
him. But what he owns is theoretically capable of being dis¬ 
posed off by him as he likeR. The Madanaratna puts forth the 
illustration that seeds kept dry in a granary do not sprout, 
yet they have the capacity of sprouting and so are as well 
denominated seeds as others that sprout. There are various 
grades of the limitations on property, such as the father’s 
power, the widow’s power and so on. What a person earns should 
belong to him, should be his property. But there are passages 
like Manu VIII. 416 and Nar. { abhyupetyaiusrusa, verse 41) 
that state 1035 “three are declared to be without wealth viz. the 
wife, the son and the slave; whatever tboy earn is for him to 
whom they ( wife, son and slave ) belong It has been stated 

1034. ^ av am-. wif 

i vwr Wfsr- 

13% i tr«^r sw i 

I I ft- 

ftmvhuf ‘ && i w y ti w . ‘ 3 $ 

is nfivffa in. 3. 169. The passage v*baW^... WTHTV occurs in 
the series) part 1 p. 19. Vide *v. V. p. 416 for a similar 

Statement and p. 422 for the illustration of seed in the granary. 

1035, vrhT S**Sr ^RT«J T*7 TVTU4T: r^t: I VIV fr41* 

« hs VUI. 4i6; xgb rvv 33. 64 reads ?r* tjvrspn Trail mvf 

41 ) is stysTTWV (pitwf HTVT ^TfTUTsjf 94: I Ac. 
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by such an ancient writer as Sabara-svSmin 1036 that this passage 
does not deny the ownership of the wife or son in what she or 
he earns, but is only intended to lay down that the wife or son 
cannot independently (without the consent of the husband or 
father) dispose of what she or he earns. This view of the text 
of Manu is accepted by the Dayabhaga as well aB by the Mitak- 
sara School. The latter holds on the analogy of the interpreta¬ 
tion of Manu VIII. 416 that the texts of Devala, Nar. and Manu 
IX. 104 which apparently deny ownership ( svamya ) 1037 to the 
son during the father’s lifetime over property in the hands of 
the father are to be interpreted only as denying the son’s power 
of independent dealing with such property during the father’s 
lifetime or as referring to the self-acquisitions of the father. 
On the other hand the Dayabhaga and the Dayatattva try to 
explain away such passages as those of Yaj. II. 121, Visnu and 
others (quoted above) that speak of the son’s ownership by 
birth. The Dayabhaga offers two explanations of Yaj. II. 121. 1038 
The first explanation offered by it and taken from Udyota is.— 
If A has two sons B and 0 of whom C dies first, leaving a son D 
and then A dies, then Yaj. says that both B ( son of A) and D 
( grandson of A ) will be equally entitled to the wealth left by A 
and not B alone, though he is nearer to A than D, because 
both B and D offer pindas of the same efficacy to A in the 
p&rvana-sraddha and so there should be no difference between 
the two. The words “ sadrsam svamyam ” refer to this equality 
of the son and grandson. The 2nd explanation is that of 


1036 on It. vi, l. 12 says 1 y* mrxft i wnd fsnbrt: mi 

trr if i i Then on It. VI. 1. 14 he remarks ‘ rrtjwjir vrpr^pit 

iwywi yfif i r*tv»tToroft sftftthnu i 


1037. %s?rtft ftnfurii ... ibft fft 
rtTWl'ffft 1 Ifftw. II. 256; vide also srvrftt P. 718, wra. fit. p. 412, 

To- Hf. Ill- p. 480 for similar remarks. ‘ $*<?•. ftwfyrif ... fft trftraflfh 
*» ’ ft. si. folio 96. 


1038. sf ‘ yrf ft i m nr hmn ... > yft tnv ffarcr 

ftwififtw 'jftftnwMnfsTTw: * senstura 

ftrttrsrvT sffafS ftm fin w* far tr* ondg wftfffruwiq wfg 

i to ft® wr*v wrfnwnift * war 

wftraroftswwbvt *mft ftSnr: vftwftfvurr ftn gyft r ffvtrft n|<raTtwwTftft- 
I fivvtnr II. 9, p. 29. Here the Dayabhaga appears to refer 
to a very learned predecessor called Udyota, who is styled Pmmftt f (of 
Unblemished learning). From the aqtgftiit'fa (pp. 78, 455) it appear* that 
trwhre was an ancient author on vyavabara spoken of in the same breath 
with and ameiv. 
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Dh&resvara viz. that when the father desires to make a parti¬ 
tion, he may distribute his self-acquired property as he likes 
among his sons, but as to the property he got from his own 
father (i. e. the grandfather of his sons) he has the same 
ownership that sons have and he cannot make an unequal 
division at his sweet will. The Dayabhaga 1039 rejects the view 
that Yaj. II. 121 enables the son to demand partition of the 
grand-father’s property from the father even against the will 
of the latter or that father and son have equal shares in the 
grandfather’s property. The same remarks apply to the texts 
of Visnu and others viz. that in the grandfather’s property 
father and son are equally owners and that the words “ tulyam 
svamyam ” or “ samamarhsitvam ” do not mean that father and 
son take the same share therein. 

From the above discussion it will be clear that the two 
schools of the Dayabhaga and of the Mitaksara were not started 
by them for the first time, but each had respectable antiquity 
behind it. Srnrtis like those of Manu, Narada and Devala and 
eminent authors like Udyota and Dharesvara had put forward 
the doctrine of v^xiramasvatvndadu, while the Smrtis of Yaj., 
Visuu, Br. espoused the doctrine of janmasvtUtxwada. Visvarupa 
who commented on Yaj. (in the first half of the 9th century ) 
holds that ownership arises by birth 1010 . The Mitaksara further 
supports that theory by citing a sutra of Gautama (utpuUyami 
etc.) which is not found in the extant Gautama-dharma-sutra. 
This sutra does not occur in Apararka and several other works 
and is stated by Srikrsna Tarkalahkara (on Dayabhaga I. 21 
p. 14 ) to bo not authoritative ( amu/,n ). These faots emboldened 
Dr, Jolly to go so far as to make the facile suggestion that it 
was fabricated by Vijnanesvara or Ilia predecessors (Tagore 
Law Lectures p. 110 ). We have seen that so early a writer as 
Visvariipa was excited over the question whether ownership 
arises on partition or by birth. The learned Doctor has failed 
to note that the ancient commentator Medhatitbi ( about 900 
A. D.) favoured the view of ownership by birth and quotes 
(without name) the sutra in a slightly different form (on Manu 


1039 aw: ttwrwru* waftuwrii wwt rvnvffcft ssiwt *t 

1040, vt fan r v t m wft w* wfa 

ftuw *fS Rrspi i on ‘ ijjj'r » (vr. n. 124). 
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IX. 156). 1041 So it was not necessary for Vijnanesvara to fabri¬ 
cate a sutra nor for an,' one else, for even in the absence of 
Gautama’s sutra the texts of Yaj. and others were quite capable 
of the interpretation put on them by the Mitaksara. It has to 
be noted that the Dayabhaga iai2 does admit that in some (texts?) 
ownership is stated to arise by birth itself (kmcit jamnanaiveti ) 
and it explains that the words are not to be taken literally, 
but that birth is said to be the source in an indirect way, as 
the relation of father and son is based upon birth and on the 
death of the father the son’s ownership arises (therefore though 
ownership directly arises on death, birth may be said to be the 
source of it as the son is the first heir because of his being born 
as a son to the father). The Dayatattva does not Bay that the 
sutra of Gautama is not authoritative, but explains it away on 
lines similar to those of the Dayabhaga. It may be stated 
here briefly that the Dayabhaga differs from the Mitaksara 
in four main points:—(1) The Dayabhaga denies the theory 
that property is by birth, while the Mit. accepts it; (2) the 
Dayabhaga lays down that the right to inherit and the order 
of heirs is determined by the principle of religious efficacy, 
while the Mit. school holds that blood relationship is the gover¬ 
ning factor in this matter; (3) the Dayabhaga holds that 
members of a joint family (such as brothers or cousins) hold 
their shares in quasi-severalty and can dispose of them even 
when there is no partition by metes and bounds; (4) the Daya- 
bhfiga holds that even in an undivided family the widow succeeds 


1041. On ng ix. 209 fcurfitfb says ‘ vsw • sut 

’sitWrbtia I ... I; on ng IX, 156 he 

says i Jii&rwnni-u)- 

1042. ( vP FS Hifr i ?) *3 f 5 $- 

^ w«wtomn<* ixwrxeT i ^rv*rm i 20 p. 13. 3?*g?r and some 


of the commentators of the Dayabhaga refer these words to the sutra of 
Gautama which they read as ‘ ’• V4J flWTOimvt 

1 ^TViriT p. 162. This is quoted almost in the same 
words by the *q. q. p. 414 and on p. 418 the *q. q. appears to hold that the 
explanation of the yron quoted above relates to the sutra of Gautama. 
aw«j hujuW- 

n *qqfcq t *q. q. p. 418; vide sq. q, p. 426 
for an elaborate refutation of the Dayabhaga passage (quoted above) and 


other passages that follow. 
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to her husband’s share on his death without male issue, while 
the Mit, school holds that she does not'do so. 

Various attempts have been made to explain why in Bengal 
alone the laws of succession and inheritance should diverge 
materially from the laws prevailing in the rest of India. In 
two learned papers ‘on the origin and development of the 
Bengal school of Hindu Law ’ contributed to the Law Quarterly 
Review (vol. XXI for 1905 pp. 380-392 and vol. XXH for 1906 
pp. 50-63) Mr. Justice Saradacharan Mitra tries at some length 
to advance a theory of his own: ‘ The commercial spirit of the 
newly formed nation in the eastern corner of the Indian 
peninsula with its deltaic character and nearness to the sea, 
the new ideas which other nations trading with it were bringing 
in every day, the necessary admixture of races in some parts 
of the country, the religion of Buddha which for centuries was 
here the religion of the sovereign as well as of the people and the 
influence of the Buddhistic tantras combined to bring about a 
law of property dissimilar in material respects from the rules 
propounded by Brahmanical sages of old and explained and 
commented upon in the Mitaksara and the books based on the 
same’. His idea is that, as Buddhism profoundly affected the 
position of women and as tantras like the Mahanirvana sub¬ 
scribed to the exaltation of the feminine element in nature, 
the ancient law of property, particularly in relation to women, 
came to lie affected and conceptions of individual ownership, 
of freedom from restrictions on alienation and of the rights 
of females arose in Bengal which were incorporated by Jlmuta- 
vahana in his Dayabhaga. With the greatest respect to the 
learned writer, it must be said that the grounds he urges are 
far from convincing. A thorough examination of his thesis 
cannot be undertaken here for want of space. But a few 
remarks must be made. As regards maritime activity the West 
coast of India was far more in touch with seafaring and com¬ 
merce with the West than even Bengal, as the mention of the 
ports of Barugaza (Broach) and Kalliene {modern Kalyan) 
by Greek writers, the finding of hoards of Roman coins and the 
existence of Syrians on the West Coast clearly establish. Bud¬ 
dhism had spread to central and western India as early (if not 
earlier than) the period when it could have spread to Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. Sanchi, Bhilsa, Bharhut, the Nasik and 
Karla oaves bear eloquent testimony to the influence of Bud¬ 
dhism in oentral and western India for oenturies before and 
after the Christian era. Besides as Mr, Justice Mitra himself 
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admits 'Buddhism had not its own law of property’ (Law 
Quarterly Review vol. XXI p. 388). Buddhist countries like 
Burma themselves borrowed their laws of succession and inheri¬ 
tance from the Manusmrti. Vijnanesvara is far more liberal to 
women than Jlmutav&hana, who does not allow any woman to 
succeed as heir unless she is expressly mentioned as an heir in 
the smrti texts. The Mahfinirvana-tantra treats a sister and 
stepmother as near heirs and allows even a paternal uncle’s 
widow and son's daugther to succeed; but under the Dayabhaga 
these are not at all heirs. One branch of the Mitaksara school, 
viz. that of the V. Mayukha in Western India is far more liberal 
about the claims of women than any school. The Marumak- 
katayam and Aliyasantan law in force in some districts of 
South India and among certain communities like the Nambudri 
brahmanas and Nairs go to the other extreme in their regard for 
women but no one has so far traced that law to Buddhist or 
Tantric influence. The peculiarity of the Dayabhaga, viz. the 
principle of religious efficacy is far more remote from rules 
of affinity given in the Mahanirvana-tantra than the principle 
of consanguinity espoused by the Mitaksara school. Mr. Justice 
Mitra is wrong in his estimate of the age of Jlmutavahana. 
As stated above ( on p, 557 ) Jlmutavahana relies on authors liko 
Udyota and the smrtis of Devala and othere. It is best to admit 
that no satisfactory explanation can be given of the peculiar 
doctrines of the Dayabhaga. They have an indigenous and 
independent origin and growth. 

Vibhdga (partition) is defined by the Mit. 1043 as the allot¬ 
ment to individuals of definite portions of aggregates of wealth 
over which many persons have joint ownership. The Dayabhaga 
found several faults with this definition, the principal criticism 
being that it is cumbrous and farfetched to assume that the 
(joint) ownership of several ( sons and the like ) is first pro¬ 
duced in the entire wealth of the father and then to hold that 
this joint ownership is subsequently destroyed. Its own defini¬ 
tion is: “ Vibhdga means the indication of the ownership (of 
one out of many ) by the casting of a ball or pebble (on a defi¬ 
nite part of the land or cash), whioh (ownership) arises with 


fl&H. on *f. II. U4, p. 212; jwrw p. 729 is almost the same; 

awMiftwtfv RhWs < RaRor »rani wrvjmnt vj 

ft*rr«r: 1 nr*r I. 8-9, p, 8. 
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reference to a portion only (of the heritage of land and cash), 
but which is indefinite because it is not possible (for one 
man) to deal specifically with a particular portion (of the 
heritage) since there is nothing to show for certain what 
portion belongs to whom The Dayabhaga denies that owner¬ 
ship jointly arises in all co-sharers (before partition) over 
every portion of the heritage and states that it arises in portions 
of it but there is no certain indication to show which part be¬ 
longs to whom and that the portion of each is made definite and 
ascertained by partition effected by casting a ball or pebble 
on a portion (saying ‘ this is A’s exclusive portion ’ etc.). 
The Dayatattva 1044 ( p. 163 ) criticizes this definition. If before 
partition each of the co-heirs has ownership in part only of the 
entire heritage, what assurance is there that the allotment of a 
part to one co-heir by means of casting a ball will be aB to the 
same portion over which his ownership arose before the parti¬ 
tion? The Dayatattva, though differing 1045 from the Mit. as to the 
doctrine of ownership by birth, agrees with it as to the definition 
of vibhaga. The differing definitions of vibhaga given by the 
Mit. and the Dayabhaga lead to different results. Under the 
Mit. when there is a joint family of father and Bons or grand¬ 
sons, all these are coparceners and the ownership of the 
coparcenary property is in the whole body of coparceners i. e. 
there is unity of ownership while the family remains joint, no 
coparcener can say that he is owner of a definite share, one 
fourth or one fifth etc. A coparcener's interest is fluctuating, 
is capable of being enlarged by deaths and is liable to be 
diminished by births. It is only on partition that a coparcener 
becomes entitled to a definite share. On the other hand accord¬ 
ing to the Dayabhaga there is no ownership by birth, the sons 
on the father’s death constitute a coparcenary but the owner¬ 
ship of the family property is not in all the sons as a body. 
Every son takes a defined share, the moment the ownership of 
the father ceases (owing to death etc,). The share bo taken 
does not fluctuate with births and deaths. The sons are 
coparceners in the sense that their possession of the property 

1044. re ffhmrg 
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inherited from the father is joint i. e. there is unity of possession, 
though there is no unity of ownership. 

According to the Mitaksara sons take by birth an interest 
in ancestral estate. Suppose A is sole owner of an ancestral 
estate and has no issue. In that case there is no coparcenary. 
But the moment a son is born to him, a coparcenary is started. 
That is, under the Mitaksara the birth of a son starts a 
coparcenary. Under the Dayabhaga there is no coparcenary 
between father and sons as the latter acquire no rights by birth 
even in ancestral property but it may subsist between brothers 
or uncles and nephews. Under the Dayabhaga, the death of a 
man may start a coparcenary among his sons (who will be 
brothers). 

Partition has two senses, (1) division by metes and bounds 
and (2) separation or severance in interest. Under the Mitaksara 
it is possible to have partition in both these senses. The 
members of a coparcenary may define, at a particular moment, 
the shares that each would be entitled to; but the actual 
division of property by metes and bounds may be postponed 
to a future date and in the intervening period they may enjoy 
the property in common as before. This is clearly brought out 
by the Vyavaharamayukha 1046 when it says “ even in the 
absence of joint (family) property severance (of interest) takes 
place also by a mere declaration in the form ‘ I am separate 
from thee ’; for severance is merely a particular mode (or state) 
of the mind and this declaration merely manifests that (state 
or mode of the mind ) ”. The 8. V. (p. 347 ) has a similar 
passage. It is here stated that an unequivocal declaration of 
intention to separate effects the severance of a member from the 
joint family and that it is not absolutely necessary that there 
should be any joint property or that the property be divided by 
metes and bounds. This last follows as a matter of course when 
there is a severance of interest. This proposition has been accept¬ 
ed by the Privy Council 1047 and this passage of the Vyavah&ra- 

1046. arwtt yfir ww j tnwftw i ft i 

VfttffiwnwAw it ftwn i »wii i wr. *. p. 94; aft* 

qftant ftm wffgqwi t unfi) ' *r. ft p. 347. 

1047. Vide Pandit Suraj Narain v. Iqbal Narkin 40 X. A. p, 40 
( =15 Bom. L. R. 456) for this proposition and Soundararajan v. Aruna- 
chalam 39 Mad, 159 (F. B.) at pp. 174-175, 185 and G irjabai v. Sadashiv 
43 I. A, 151 at p, 160 (=18 Bom. L, R. 621) for citation of the above passage 
Of the V. Mayukha, 
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mayufcha has been quoted in several caseB. What constitutes 
an unequivocal declaration of intention to separate has as usual 
given rise to a good deal of case law which has to be passed 
over here. Under the DayabhSga heirs succeed on the death of 
the previous owner in certain definite shares and therefore parti¬ 
tion has ordinarily only the first sense viz. assigning to the 
coparceners specific portions of the property inherited. Another 
way of separating a member 1018 is also mentioned by Manu IX. 
207 and Yaj. D. 116, viz. that when a member of the family is 
able to fare for himself and does not desire to have a share in 
the family property, he should be separated by giving him some 
trifle (as a token). The Mit. adds that the trifle is given as a 
piece of evidence to prevent his sons claiming a share later on, 

The principal matters to be discussed under Ddyabhdga or 
Dayauibhaga are, as stated by the Sangraha and the Mit., four, 
viz. the time of partition, the property liable to partition, the 
mode of partition and the persons entitled to partition ,W9 . 

Time for partition. The evolution of the Bon’s right to 
demand a partition has been a process of ages. It would not be 
out of place to say a few words on this topic here. In most 
primitive societies where the patriarchal family system prevail¬ 
ed, the father had absolute power over the son, it was the son's 
duty to obey the father, alienation of family property was not 
allowed, the father had power over the acquisitions of all 
persons including the son and women were incompetent to hold 
property. Faint traces of these can be detected in the Vedio 
literature. The legend of Sunahsepa narrated in the Ait. Br. 
( 33.1 ff), where we are told that Ajigarta sold his son for being 
offered as a victim to Varuna, that Visvamitra adopted Sunahsepa 
as his son, though he had already a hundred and one sons, and that 
he cursed and disinherited his fifty Bons for their disobedience to 
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his order, indicates that in the days of the Ait. Br. it was believed 
that in hoary ages long before it, the father’s power over his sons 
was absolute. But a caution is necessary. It is possible to 
over-emphasize the legend of Sunahsepa; it has to be remember¬ 
ed that it is a mere legend and that the Ait. Br. itself shows 
that the conduct of Ajlgarta was condemned as most unworthy 
of a decent man even according to the legend. 1050 In modern 
times there are rare instances where parents insure their 
children and then poison them or maim them for earning the 
insurance money. But no one says that this is usual or that 
modern law allows it. In Rg, L 117. 17 it is stated that the eyes 
of Rjrasva were put out by his father because the former gave 
a hundred rams to a she-wolf. This is a solitary instance and 
it is probable that the verse has some esoteric meaning or 
refers to some terrestrial or celestial phenomenon. In the 
Kathaka Samhita XI. 4 it is said “ the father rules over the 
son” (pUU putrasyese). But it must be said that ideaB about 
the father’s absolute power over the sons lingered on in historic 
times. The Nir. (in III 4 ) puts forward the argument of some 
predecessors that daughters did not succeed to the father’s 
wealth because women could be donated, sold or abandoned and 
not men, while others said that males also were liable to the 
same treatment as evidenced by the story of Sunahsepa. 1051 
Vasistha ( XV. 2 ) states that 1 ? 52 father and mother have power 
to make a gift or sale of the son or to abandon him. We saw 
above ( n 1035 ) that Manu stated that a son’s earnings belonged 
to hiB father. The Ap. Dh. S. (II. 6. 13. 10-11) emphatically 
says that the right to give away or sell one’s child is not 
recognized and that the word “ sale ” used in connection with a 
bride is used only metaphorically. About the word “ sale ” in 
relation to marriage vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 503-506. 

On the other hand even in the Rg, we find that sons divided 
the father’s property during his lifetime when the father grew 
old. “O Agnil men worship you in many places in various 
ways; they take (from you) wealth as from an aged father ” 
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( fig. I. 70.5 ). 1053 In the Ait. Br. ( 22. 9 ) the story of Nabhane- 
distha 1054 , the youngest son of Manu, Bhows that the elder 
brothers divided all the father’s property among themselves, 
and excluded NibhSnedistha during the father’s lifetime appa¬ 
rently without any protest from him or in spite of it. In the 
Tai. S. III. 1. 9, 4-5 1055 the version of the same story is different, 
since it is there said that Manu himself divided his wealth 
among his sons and did not give any share of the paternal 
wealth to Nabhanedistha who was away at a teacher’s house as 
a vedic student. In the Gopatha Brahmana (IV. 17 ) it is said 
“therefore in their childhood sons subsist on their father, while 
in his advancing years the father subsists on the son ’’. In the 
Sat. 1056 Br. (S. B. E. vol. 44, p. 157 ) we read “whence in early 
life the sons subsist on the father...whence in later life, the 
father subsists on his sons ”. In the Kausitaki Br. Upanisad 
(II. 15) after describing the symbolical handing over to the 
son of all his physical and mental powers by a father who is 
expecting death it is said that if after this rite the father 
recovers he has either to remain under the son’s dominion or go 
out as a wanderer (a sanmjasin).^ 1 From some of the above 
passages, it appears that in rare caseB sons divided paternal 
wealth even during the lifetime of the father and against his 
will. The remark of Dr. Jolly that “ it may be unhesitatingly 
set down as a fact that in the earliest period of Indian Law, 
partition of property was an entirely unknown proceeding ” 
(Tagore Law Lectures p. 90) goes too far and is not fully 
warranted by Vedic texts. Just as the Tai. S. (III. 1. 9. 4 ) 1058 
narrates that Manu distributed his wealth among his sons, it 
also speaks of the eldest son being established with ancestral 
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wealth. The Ap, Hi. 8. (H. 6.14. 6 and 10-12) refers to both 
these passages of the Tai. S. but concludes that equal division 
among sons is the proper mode and that giving a major part of 
the estate to the eldest alone is forbidden by the sastras 1059 . 
These lead to the conclusion that equal distribution among all sons 
was believed to be the rule and giving the major portion to the 
eldest son was an exception (and a rare case) even in the Vedio 
age. The Ait. By. (19.3) Bpeaks of the right 1060 of Indra to 
primogeniture (jyaisthya ) and pre-eminence ( sraisfhya). This 
right of the eldest son to special treatment at the time of partition 
persisted in the times of Manu (IX. 112 ff) and Yaj. (II. 114) 
also and even in modern times it is recognized to some extent 
in the case of impartible estates and even in ordinary families 
on the ground of custom or from the nature of the grants made 
by the former Governments or the British Government (Buch aB 
Jaghirs and Saranjams). Both Eauf. and Eat. declare that 
customs of countries, castes, villages and groups varying rules of 
partition and inheritance should be enforced by the king 1Q61 . Dr 
Jolly (ibid. p. 98) further relies on the fact that the Apastamba- 
dharmasutra mentions no other kind of partition than that 
made by the father. But this is far from conclusive, Apas- 
tamba was a great purist and idealist He ignores several 
matters which are wellknown to have existed long before his 
time. For example, he takes no notice of the several kinds of 
secondary sons and he does not allow a br&hmana to take up a 
weapon even for examining it exoept when he is murderously 
attacked (1.10. 29. 7-8 ), while Manu ( VIII 345-349 ), Gautama 
VII 6 and 25 and others allow a br&hmana much greater 
latitude. Therefore Apastamba’s silence cannot lead to the positive 
conclusion of the absence of any other method of partition. As 
a matter of fact, Gautama (15,19) who is generally regarded 
as prior to Apastamba states that br&hmanas that had separated 
from their fathers against the latter’s will were not fit to be 
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invited for dinner at a iriddha. 1062 That shows that partition of 
sons from the father against the father’s will was wellknown 
long before Gautama. Dr. Jolly also (ibid p. 90 ) relies on an 
anonymous smrti text {quoted by the Mit. in its introduction 
to Y&j. II. 114) which absolutely prohibits the sale of land. 
But this is irrelevant. The text could not be taken literally 
when we have seen that sales of land have been taking place 
for at least two thousand years. All that the text means is 
that a sale should be clothed in the form of a gift 1063 . Similarly 
the few smrti passages that include lands and houses among 
indivisible properties are to be explained aB having in view the 
fragmentation of a field into small uneconomic plotB or holdings 
or the division of a single small house among numerous co¬ 
sharers. It is impossible to believe that the texts meant that 
houses could never be partitioned among co-heirs. All that we 
can reasonably infer is that as a general rule such partitions 
were looked upon with disfavour by society. One may conoede 
that this sentiment continued long after even Gautama and 
Apastaraba and even in the 20th century a Hindu son suing 
his father for partition incurs great opprobrium. 

Apart from the inference to be drawn from some of the 
Vedic passages quoted above, it follows that partition did take 
place, though probably rarely, during the father’s lifetime and 
even against his will, as indicated by Gautama’s dictum. It is 
now to be seen what the smrtis and the medieval writers say 
about the time of partition. One time was when the father 
divided the property among his sons during his lifetime as 
evidenced by the Tai. S. III. 1. 9. 4, Ap. Dh. S. U. 6.14.1, Gaut. 
28.2, Baud. Dh.S. IL 2.8, Yaj. II114, Nar. dayabhaga 4. Another 
time was after the death of the father (Gaut. 28.1, Manu IX. 104, 
Yaj. II. 117, Nar. dayabhaga 2). The Dayabhaga 1064 admits only 
these two times for partition viz. on the cessation of the father’s 
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ownership (by death or renunciation of the world as an ascetic 
or because he has lost all desires) and during the father’s life¬ 
time at his own desire. The V. P. (pp. 429 and 434,435) 
strongly criticizes the Dayabhaga as to these two. Some 
writers like Jlmutavahana went so far as to hold that even 
though the father be dead there should be no partition among 
the sons during their mother's life 1065 . The Mit. (following 
Gaut. 28,1-2) indicates three principal times for partition, 1066 
viz. (1) at the father’s desire during his lifetime, (2) when the 
father has lost all desire for worldly goods, desists from sexual 
intercourse and the mother is past the age of child-bearing, 
partition may take place at the desire of the Bons even against 
the wish of the father (Gaut. 28, 2, Nar. dayabhaga 3, Br. S. B. E. 
33 p. 369 verse 1); (3) after the death of the father. The Mit. 
relying on Sankha’s 1067 text adds that even though the mother 
may not be past child-bearing, yet the sons can partition at 
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their desire, even against the father’s will if the father pureuea 
an immoral or irreligious mode of life or is afflicted with a 
chronic disease or is very old. N&r. (dayabhaga 16 ) is similar. 
It should not be supposed that the Mit. holds that there are only 
three times for partition; according to it there are other times 
also (as in the text of Sankha quoted by it). This is made 
clear by the V. P. p. 434. The Dayabhaga reads the text of 
Sankha-Likhita differently and takes it to mean that as long 
as the father is alive there can be no partition against his will 
even if he be very old or suffering from a chronic disease or 
has not all his wits about him, and that in such a contingency 
the eldest son or with his consent the next younger brother 
who is capable may manage the family affairs. The Daya¬ 
bhaga quotes a similar passage of Harlta (which is also 
quoted by the Madanaratna, the Vyavaharamayukha and other 
digests). On account of the remarks of the Mit. some works 
like the Madanaparijata (pp. 645 ff) speak of four times for 
partition, viz. during the father’s lifetime at his choice (Yftj. II. 
114), even against his will when the mother is past child-bear¬ 
ing and the father is free from all sexual desires and does not 
care for wealth ( Nar. dayabhaga 3 ), when the father is old or 
follows the path of adharma or suffers from an incurable disease 
then even against his will (relying on Sankha as quoted in the 
Mit.), and after the father’s death. The V. Nir. (p. 408) is 
almost of the same view. 

The Mitaksara is quite clear on the point that the son has 
an absolute right of partition of ancestral property during his 
father’s lifetime even against the father’s wish. The discussion 
in the MitSksara may he briefly set out here. In Yaj. II. 120 
(latter half) it is stated that in the case of grandsons the parti¬ 
tion is according to (or through) the fathers i. e. it is per stirpes 
and not per capita. The text of Yaj. {anekapitrkS,ndm lm tu 
pUfto bhagakalpana ) is explained by the MitaksarS in this way 
that although sons and grandsons have rights of ownership by 
birth in the grandfather’s property, yet when each of several 
sons dies leaving a differing number of sons (one leaves two, 
another three and so on) or when some sons are alive and 
others die leaving their own sons, then partition takes place 
per stirpes i. e. the grandsons born of a particular deceased son 


1068. It may be noted that the Balambbi^i (p. 150) and V. P, (p.449) 
support the reading jf instead 5 in vi. II. 120. 
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get among themselves the share which their deceased father 
would have got if living i. e. grandsons appear to get partition 
of property through the son (their father) and not directly by 
themselves. On this a doubt arises as follows.—If the father 
of several sons is separated from his brothers as to the grand¬ 
father’s property or if the father has no brother and iB joint 
with his father (i. e. the grandfather of the grandson) the 
grandson cannot demand a share in the grandfather’s wealth 
( since Yftj. II. 120 has been explained as meaning that when the 
father is dead then the assignment of shares among grandsons 
is according to the share of the father). Another doubt is:— 
even if a partition can be had by the grandsons in these cases 
it will be only if the father so desires. To this the Mit. replies 
emphatically 1069 that in the grandfather’s property the owner¬ 
ship of father and son is wellknown in the world and therefore 
partition (in the above two cases of doubt) does take place. 
The Mit further on expressly says that even when the mother 
is not past child-bearing and the father still cares for wealth 
and worldly affairs, partition of grandfather’s wealth does take 
place at the desire of the son even if the father is unwilling. 
The Mit. makes it clear that the rule of division per stirpes is a 
special rule laid down by the texts ( vacaniki vyavastha ) for a 
special case and that in other cases the primary rule of owner¬ 
ship by birth applies. From Manu IX. 209 the Mitaksara 
further draws the inference that even against the father’s wish 
a son can demand partition of property acquired by the grand¬ 
father. This is the modern Hindu Law in the Mitaksara school 
generally recognised by the Courts in British India. In Apaji 
Narhar 1070 v. Ramchandra a majority of the Full Bench of the 
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Bombay High Court held that a son cannot in the lifetime of his 
father sue his father and uncles for a partition of the family 
property and for possession of his share therein, when the father 
does not assent to such a suit, although the son haB a right 
by birth in ancestral property. The other High CourtB have 
disstented from this view of the majority of the Bombay 
Full Bench and have followed the dissenting judgment of 
Telang J. 10n . 

When the son’s right of ownership by birth in ancestral 
property came to be recognised by such smrtis as that of Yaj., 
it followed as a logical consequence that any person who 
acquires a right by birth can demand partition and separate 
possession of his share at any time. It has been already seen 
that even before Gautama sons separated from their father 
against his will, but this was condemned by the sageB and 
obloquy and infamy attached to such conduct. Some of the 
smrtis recognised the son’s right to partition even in the father’s 
lifetime under great restrictions. More than fifteen centuries 
passed (from Gautama to the Mitaksara) before the sons 
right to separate from his father during the latter’s lifetime and 
against his desire was clearly, ungrudgingly and emphatically 
recognized The Vlramitrodaya also clearly recognizes this 
right of the son. But even among writers that generally follow 
the Mit. there were some that could not bring themselves to 
admit this right of the son. For example, the Madanap&rijata 
(p. 662) asserts that merely at the will of the son there can be 
no partition. Under the Dayabhaga, these questions cannot 
arise, as the son has no right by birth in ancestral property. 

This evolution of the son’s right to demand partition even 
during the father’s lifetime received a fillip from certain reli¬ 
gious sentiments entertained in ancient times. Gaut. ( 28. 4 ) 
remarks that if, instead of remaining united, brothers separate 
there is increase of spiritual merit ( vibhage tu dharmavrddhih ). 
ManuIX. Ill states 11 they (the brothers) may stay united or may 
stay separate if they desire an increase of dhnrma; by living 
separate dharrna increases; therefore separation is meritorious ”. 1072 


1071. Vid e Jogul Kishore v. Shib Sahai 5 All. 430 (F. B. ), Rame- 
shwarv. Laohmi 31 Cal. Ill, Subba v. Ganas, 18 Mad. 179, Digambar 
v. Dhanraj 1 Patna 361. 

1072. ng IX. Ill is quoted as srsiTVfit’s by rff. i$r. P *08- The 
regards JTg and m rm ifr as different ‘ 

‘mi* To etc. >. 
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This shows that there was an option either to remain joint after the 
father’s death or to become separate. Sankha-Likhita say that 
brothers may stay together since being united they will prosper 
(materially ). im Br, provides that in the case of members of a 
joint family that live together and have a common kitchen the 
worship of gods, Manes and brShmanas is single for all, 
while when they become separate such worship will be separately 
carried on in each house. 1074 ' N&r. ( dayabhaga 37 ) lays down 
that when brothers are undivided the performance of religious 
acts is single for all of them but when there is a partition, the 
religious acts are separately performed by each. Dharma 
means here mainly such religious acts as the performance 1075 
of the five great daily sacrifices ( panca mahuyajHas). When 
the family is joint, worship of gods, Vaisvadeva, honouring of 
family guests are only single for the whole family and all 
participate in the spiritual benefits derived from such acts, but 
when the members become separate, each performs these reli¬ 
gious acts separately. Manu III. 67 lays down that each house¬ 
holder has to perform with the grhya fire kindled at the time of 
marriage all grhya rites such as morning and evening offerings, 
the five great sacrifices and the daily cooking of food. The 
Sangraha seems to have held that dharma. refers to the perfor ¬ 
mance of agmhotra, but the Sm, C. II. p. 259 and V. P. ( 437-438 ) 
do not accept this and hold that even when joint any coparcener 
can perform all srauta and smarta rites like agnihotra with the 
help of the undivided joint estate and so dharma means only the 
worship of gods and Manes and the honouring of guests. Vy&sa 1076 
also has a verse similar to Nar. and Br, 


1073. wmvfcg'twst ffspuyVfar ■ 1“ ft- P- 458. 

The ayw * reads w? and wrci Kn . 

1074. qwvftrw wwst i vftfihmrat rvrq qfr ^ u 

ff. q. by amnfc p. 719, nn. ftr. p. **68, jwgw on wg ix. m, ynjw on ift. 

28. 4, ft, *. p. 459. 

1075. wftswil^Tifi w ftwrn «?«r i 

p. 719; i w d wgwftm • ftrrt 

ftm*N» gwrwt nm* > wft wfit swugml i yuf, ftrvi-. « 

fft i &c. i hi. p, 259 ; trw n wspftT - 
vfnftrui <?* mwrs 1 «r- *. p. 438 ; tngpf 

w* Tmrt w^ftr wiftt 1 p 164. 

1076. mfwt sfhmfc ftwt: mrvrnt ftiihrit 1 (wgprt 

n ms q- by smra p. 719, *vv f%. p. 409, fpnm Ui. 8. 
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Partition was generally made when all the coparceners 
were major, 1077 but from Kaut. (III. 5), Baud Dh. S. (II. 2. 42) and 
K&t. (844-45) it appears that the minority of a coparcener did 
not operate as a bar to partition. Kaut. (III. 5) says ‘ partition 
takes place when the persons separating have attained majority; 
but (the separating coparceners ) should keep in the custody 
of the mother’s relatives of those coparceners who are minors 
or of the elders of the village the share of the minors after all 
debts of the family are paid off, till the minor coparceners 
attain majority. The same rule applies to a member (of a joint 
family) that has gone abroad ’. Baud, employs almost the Bame 
words. K&t. provides “ partition is ordained among coparceners 
who have attained (years of) understanding of worldly affairs 
and in the case of males they attain thus understanding at the 
16th year. The property (share in joint family estate ) of those 
who have not attained years of discretion, being made free from 
expenses (debts etc.), should be kept (by the other major copar¬ 
ceners) with the relatives or friends of the minor members. 
The same should be done to the share of those who have gone 
abroad. ” This shows that partition could take place even when 
some members of the family were minors and even a single 
member could demand at his will a partition of his share as 
expressly stated by the Dayabhaga (III. 16-17 ), the V. P. and 
other works 1078 . There is a controversy among commentators 
whether minority terminated at the beginning or end of the 
16th year. Nfir. IV. 35 states 1079 that a person is a minor (btUa) 
till the 16th year. Prom a verse ( attributed to Ahgiras by Mit. 
on Yaj. IH. 243 and quoted without name by Haradatta on 
Gaut. II. 6 ) it appears that one was to be regarded as a bala till 


1077. nTHwwgmwt form: i aumnvwfmwt frq ff gR arnica 

«n wwfra ti wrw s rwqun a; jftfarev <n i ni. 5; 

q Vrew w Kn i iuui. «*&■ v. H. 2. 4Z; ftm- 

»r«r fttfbrct i £qt w wt wrarrrr^kr« srertnwsmwl w «r* «^r- 

ftvf S nnt i w « wnvi- 844-845 q. by anrofc p. 722, 

(III. 17 p. 72) and iq. q, p. 460 (last two have verse 845 only). The 
(p. 03) quotes the verse for the proposition that there is to 

be no partition with a minor 1 qxS* wd U yftr ’■ 

1078. set w vr wnftwfanm: w wt- 

SiftaBI i w qrov qroirenr^wNi — wth^, ff? nqfo mfmn. • 

«f. q. p. 460. 

1079. wo to ^wn*afar>r*« ftw* i (arwrjr* 35). 
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the beginning of the 16th year. 1080 A verse of Kit. appears to 
hold that minority ends at the beginning of the 16th year; many 
commentators also hold this view, but several such as Haradatta 
(on Gaut X. 48), V. R p. 599, V. P. p. 263 expressly state that 
minority ends at the end of the 16th year. 1081 It may be stated 
that according to Gaut X. 48-49, Manu VUL 27, Vas. 16. 8, 
Visau Dh. S. ILL 65 the king was to guard the property of 
minors, women and helpless people. In modern times under the 
Indian Majority Act (Act IX of 1875 ) the age of majority is 18 
(or 21 in certain cases only ) except in matters of marriage, 
dower, divorce and adoption. In these last matters the ancient 
Hindu Law will apply to Hindus 1081 ‘*. Similarly a partition 
could be made even though the wife of a coparcener was 
pregnant. It was therefore that Vas. 17. 41 advised postponing 
partition till the delivery of the pregnant wives of coparceners, 
or Yaj. II. 122 and Manu IX. 216 provide for a son born after 
partition between father and sons. 

The next question is what property is liable to be partitioned. 
A few preliminary remarks on property must be made here- 
Property is generally divided by most Bmrtis into two kinds, 
sthavara (immovable, such as lands and houBeB) and jahgama 
(movable). For example, Br, (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 323 verse 17 ) 
and Kat. (516) speak of both kinds of property as subjects of 
pledges or mortgages. There is another classification in Yaj, 
II. 121 and a few other Bmrtis viz. property is of three kinds- 


1080 . arcfHifrfrv witfr wreft WTt qw q htg f! • ftivt 

'Pi vt»< Rmt. on in. m. 243 . 

1081 . qraqqj svsifTtvm: 1 on ift x. 48; s*rfbetrt 

wfapr*r: 1 3^ stfwfxvl fa mrmwfa Mi * ft- *■ p- 5 ": 

wnruwiffi • ... 1 yfit 1 wpmr«wrft : - 

t wt wtrvrfmw wngwysmnf 1 &c. («rvf IV, 33.) 1 

«r. «. p. 263. 

1081a. In Bengal minority was held to terminate at the end of the 
15th year; vide Catty Chum v. Bhuggobutty 10 Bengal L. R. 231 (F. B.) 
at p. 240 and Mothoormohun v. Sourendro 1 Cal. 108 (F. B.). In Bombay 
and Madras it has been held to terminate at the end of the 16th year; vide 
Skivaji v. Data 12 Bom. H. C. R. 281, Reade v. Krishna 9 Mad. 391, 397. 
But see 40 Mad. 923, 929. As the Indian Majority Act does not apply to 
adoption, it was held in Basappa, v. Sidramappa 43 Bom. 481 that a 
Hindu widow who was about 15 years old could validly adopt a son, even 
though a contract by her would have been void on the ground of minority. 
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hhu (land including houses), nibandhu 1082 (inaccurately ren¬ 
dered as ‘ corrody ’) and dravya (gold, silver and other mov¬ 
ables ). Sometimes however the word “ dravya” is employed in 
the sense of all property, whether movable or immovable, aB 
in Br. (dravye pitHmahopatte jahgaine sthavare tatha ) quoted in 
note 1032 above. Property, according to ancient Hindu Law, 

1082. twr fctrtr j vrrtwr i e mnfimraufftqftyreTV 

H rnjr. I. 318. The stj. P- 27 states that it occurs in gp. also. In 
tHRUT- (882) we have V. BFWPRI; ( q. by p. 728, 

m r. p 504). 1 ptran tt wny- 

OTlW) swn) UT I pjffNr. U. p. 55 ; fSwrtj: 

i «r. mjw p. 28 and t reading 

■, SfNflVr p. 166 states that this was the explanation given 
by ttwmnr. i^rwut 

srTBWKm ^ iftaw kjbv* I m. V. p. 445. 

The word "nibandha" mean9 a periodic payment or allowance 
in cash or kind permanently granted by a king, a corporation or a village or 
a caste to a person, a family, a math or a temple. The Mit. (on Yaj. I. 31B 
and II. 121) explains it as a delivery or payment of so many leaves (of betel 
or the like) on each bundle of leaves or so many rupees on each load of 
merchandise or so many betelnuts on each load of betelnuts; the Srn. C. 
explains it as the wealth to be obtained under the order or direction of a 
king or other authority that dealers in commodities should pay every year or 
month a certain amount to a certain brahmana or slirine ; the V. Mayukha 
(p. 28) explains “what is granted by a king or the like, to be obtained at. 
fixed times from mines and the like" and ou p, 131 paraphrases it as 
"vrtti”. Nibandha is rendered as corrody by Colebrooke in his Digest, 
but as observed by the Privy Council in F attehsangji v. Desai Kallianraiji 
L. R. 1. I. A. 34 at p. 51 it is not a very happy rendering. In Ghelabhai v. 
Hargovatt 36 Bom. 94 (at p. 101) the explanation of nibandha by the V. 
Mayukha is construed as conveying that it is not the king alone who can 
make a grant of a nibandha and it is held that the office of a hereditary 
priest ( yajamana-vrUi ) is a nibandha and ranks as immovable property. 
Bombay Regulation V of 1827, section 1, clause 1 includes hereditary 
offices among immovable property. Vide Collector of Thana v. Krishna- 
nath 5 Bom. 322 at pp. 331-32 (for a discussion of what is included in 
nibandha ), Collector of Thana v. Hart 6 Bom. 546 (F. B.) at pp. 555-559, 
Lakshmandas v. Manohar 10 Bom 149, Jatindra Mohan v. Ghanashyama 
50 Cal. 266 at p. 271 (for various definitions of nibandha and for the view 
that an annuity in favour of the settlor's daughter for her life and then to 
her son charged on and payable out of the settlor's estate was a nibandha), 
With Vijfianesvara's examples of nibandha one may compare an inscription 
of sake 1088 (1167 A D. ) from the Ron Taluka of Dbarwar District in E. I. 
vol. 20 p. 109 at p. 121 (' the income granted by the dealers in betel leaves; 
a hundred leaves for one cart load, a hundred for a bullock load, fifty for 
a man's load'). 
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may be divided, into two classes, (1) joint family property, (2) 
separate property. Joint family property is either ancestral 
property or property jointly acquired 1083 with or without the 
aid of ancestral property or property acquired separately but 
thrown into the common stock (Manu IX. 204 ). The Mifc. on 
Yftj. I. 120 states ‘among unseparated brothers, if the oommon 
stock be improved or augmented by one of them through agri¬ 
culture, trade or similar means, an equal distribution neverthe¬ 
less takes plaoe and a double share is not allotted to the 
acquirer.’ 'Phis contains the doctrine of merger of estate by 
blending. Vide Shibaprasad v. Prayag Kurnari L. R. 59 I. A. 331 = 
34 Bom. L. R. 1567. Ancestral property (apratitxmdka dam ) 
is all property inherited by a male from his father, paternal 
grandfather or paternal great-grandfather, in which according 
to the Mit. School, the sons, grandsons and great-grandsons 1084 
of the person who inherits it aoquire an interest Inj birth. Sepa¬ 
rate property also includes what is called self-acquired property 
( svarjita ), which will be discussed a little later on. If a person 
obtains a share of ancestral property on partition, it has been 
held that it is his separate property if he has no son, grandson 
or great-grandson, but if there be any of these then it is ancestral 
property in his hands so far as he and any of his male descen¬ 
dants are concerned. Under the Dayabh&ga, as the son does 
not acquire ownership by birth in ancestral property, there is 
hardly any distinction between ancestral property and separate 
property so far as the father's powers of alienation are concerned- 
A few of the outstanding features of the Dayabh&ga system have 
already been set out above and some may be discussed later. 

1083. ftwwg wwt i vt. u. i20; wiftfog srrnni 

WsfWW 1 ffSJWT ftwrWWU H q. by p. 727, 

ft. p. 424 . ft. t. p, 481; «npn*ft«mn*t vtmrft ftwr i w spnmtftfi* 
ftm »ng IX, 215 (=> argstrepnft 105. 13 ). 

1084. The Mit. speaks only of the son's and grandson’s right by birth 
in ancestral property and does not expressly mention the great-grandson. 
But other writers like the author of the Viramitrodaya quoted above in note 
1060 mention the great-grandson as having a right by birth and this has been 
accepted by the courts. The words "ancestral property’’have a technical 
sense via. it is paitimaha i. e. paternal grandfather’s or great-grandfather’s 
property. Vide Muhammad Husain v. Kishxea Nandan 64 I. A. 250 
where this is made clear. In a recent case from Patna, 23 Patna 399 (F, B.), 
it has been held that, where a grandfather makes a gift of his self-acquired 
property to his son (the father), the son or sons of the latter can treat it as 
ancestral property and take an interest in it by birth unless the gift makes it 
clear that it was made exclusively for the donee's benefit only. 
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A person while he is a member of a joint Hindu family 
under the Mil and has an interest in joint family property may 
have separate property of his own acquired in various ways. The 
different sources of ownership have been already mentioned 
above (pp. 317 and 548). The different kinds of separate property 
are mainly these: (1) property taken as obstructed heritage, 
that is, property inherited from any person other than the father, 
father’s father or father's father’s father (such as a brother, 
uncle etc.) 1085 ; (2) a gift of a small portion of ancestral mov¬ 
able property made through affection by the father to his issue 
( smfti quoted by Mit,) 1086 ; (3) gift or bequest of separate pro¬ 
perty made by the father 1087 to his sons; (4) gifts and bequests 
made by other relations and friends and gifts at the time of 
marriage; (5) ancestral property lost to the family and recovered 
from a stranger by a member of a joint family with his own 
efforts without assistance from joint family property; (6) sepa¬ 
rate earnings and gains of learning or science ( vidyadhana ). A 
few remarks will be made on some of these in the sequel. 

It is a remarkable fact that the smrti texts on separate 
property do not expressly mention gifts received from strangers 
by a member of a joint family as vhe separate property of that 
particular member. The only gifts mentioned are those from 
friends, or those received at the time of marriage ( called aadva- 
lulca in Yaj. H. 118 and Manu IX 206 ) or at a inadhuparlca in 


1085. A decision of the I'. C. from Madras held that property inhe¬ 
rited by two brothers living as members of a joint family from their materna* 
grandfather became joint property in their hands with rights of survivorship. 
Vide Vankayyamma v. Venkataramanayamma L. R. 29 I. A. 156. See 27 
Mad 300 (F. R.) and 29 All. 667 for the difficulties caused by L. R. 29 I. A. 
156. But it may be taken that even in Madras such property inherited from 
the maternal grandfather will now be held to be the separate property of the 
two brothers. Vide Muhammad Husain Khan v. Kishva Randan Sahai 
L. R. 64 I. A. 250 which explains away (on pp 264-265 ) the case of L. R. 
20 I. A. 156. 

1086. *forvTTvrV*r ftanud 1 swnff 

H q- by fan, in intro, to iff, II. 114 ; fa P- 443, ft. X- p. 501 
ascribe it to Narada (it is 6). 

1087. In Bombay, Allahabad and Oudb such gifts by the father of bis 
separate property are held.to be separate property of the son or sons. Vide 
Jugmohandas v. Sir Mangaldas 10 Bom, 528, 579. But in Calcutta they are 
held to be ancestral (Hatari Mall v. Abieninath 17 C. W. N. .280) and in 
Madras it is a question of intention ( Nagalingam v. Ramchandra 24 

Mad. 429 .) 

73 
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honour of a learned man, a priest etc. It is probable that 
gifts from strangers to a member of the joint family that did not 
fall within the several classes of separate property mentioned 
above belonged to the whole family. The concept of the separate 
property of a member of a joint family was of slow growth. 
Originally all property however acquired by any member might 
have been held to belong to the whole family. This is indicated 
to some extent by Manu VjQI. 416, which was ( as shown above 
on pp. 555-556 ) however interpreted by Sahara, Medhatithi, 
the D&yabhaga and others in subsequent times, as meaning that 
the acquirer ( son or wife) had no independent power of disposal 
though he or she was owner of what was earned by him or her. 
It is noticeable that so late a writer as Haradatta 1088 relies on 
this verse of Manu and remarks that while the father is alive 
whatever is earned by a member, whether learned or not, 
belongs to the father (on Gaut. 28. 29 ). The Dayabhaga 1089 
(II. 66-72 ) quotes a text of Kat. (851) “ the father getB two 
shares or half of the wealth acquired by the son ” and explains 
it in two ways. If the son acquires wealth with the help of 
ancestral funds, the father takeB half of it, the acquirer gets 
two shares and the other sons one share each; if the son 
acquires wealth without using ancestral funds, the father and 
acquirer take two shares each and the others take nothing. Another 
meaning is that if the father is learned he takes half, but if he is 
not so, he takes only two shares. The V. P. ( pp. 444-45 ) severely 
criticises the Dayabhaga for these remarks. The first inroad on 
the conception that the earnings of all in the family belonged to 
the head of the family was made in the times of the sutras by 
the recognition of vidyadhana as separate property. Manu 1090 
IX. 208 ( — Visnu Dh. S. 18. 42) states that what one (member of 
a joint family, a brother etc.) may acquire by his own labour 
without using ( or without detriment to ) paternal estate he shall 


1088. ?nr i 5 ... *rs- 

fawifcerflni i utvt sf* ug: i gxgw on 28. 29. 

1089. w«ir gaHrfrSfil w* fhgtnsni t 

swrumnr i nfflgvhfeti wr y g ft wr sfam fan i aim ft kh 

i. jsrprr- 

I II.- 66-72, pp. 49-52. 

1090 . wggrrw* 105, 12 closely resembles jjg IX, 208. It 
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not share with others if he does not desire to do so, because that 
acquisition was made by his own activity. Manu IX. 206 
mentions besides vidyadhana, gifts from friends, gifts at the time 
of marriage and at madhuparka as the separate property of a 
person. Y&j. (II. 118-119)prescribes : ‘whatever is acquired by a 
person himself without detriment to or expenditure of paternal 
wealth, gifts from friends, gifts at marriage, these are not 
liable to be divided among a man’s coparceners; similarly he 
who recovers ancestral property lost to the family (and not 
recovered by the father and others) would not have to share it 
at a partition with his coparceners nor his gains of learning \ 
The construction to be put on these words was a bone of 
contention even before Visvarupa. The Mit. understands that 
the words ‘ whatever is acquired without detriment to the 
paternal wealth ’ are to be understood as qualifying each of 
the following four kinds of property . 1091 The result is that if a 
gift is acquired by a member from a grateful person who was 
placed under obligation by spending family wealth, if property 
was acquired by gift from a father-in-law who was paid from the 
family property some wealth for securing the bride for that 
member ( as in an a mm marriage ) or if the property lost to the 
family was recovered with the help of paternal estate or if a 
man learnt at the expense of the family and made gains from 
that learning, then these kinds of properties were liable to be 
partitioned among all members. The result of taking the first 
half of Yaj. II. 118 as a qualification of the subsequent four 
kinds of property ( as done by the Mit.) is that if a man receives 
a gift from a stranger even without detriment to the paternal 
estate the gift was liable to be divided among all members. 
The reason of the Mit. is that, if the first half of Y&j. II. 118 is 
not a qualifying clause of the four kinds of property, then the 
following four kinds need not be expressly mentioned at 
all. If whatever is acquired by a member himself without 

1091. 3nf »••• hut f^J- 

y t n ftri fi friurv ftusTTfhr* i mm. on 

VT- II. 118-119. The word is used here in the technical sense of Jai- 

mini III, 1. 2 (sesah pararthatvat) on which Sahara says ‘ 'sITVHT 

yft »pT: • ’ is opposed to this ‘ Jbnvrf'tMi-'vbvi 

m. II. 118 the ^TVHT*r remarks TbrTl^Ur°t and again (VI. 1.39 

p. 115 ) uh ftfu-. 1 m mvfif 

mpWK 1 
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detriment to paternal or joint estate is by itself separate property 
then tile following four will only be particular illustrations of 
the proposition contained in the first half of Yaj. II. 118. 
It would be opposed to the usage of sistas to say that gifts from 
friends or gifts at the time of marriage or gains of learning 
acquired at the expense of the family estate become the separate 
property of a person and, as to ddyadhuna acquired from learn¬ 
ing at the expense of the family, opposed to the express text of 
Nar. (dfiyabhaga 10) “ when one brother maintains the family of 
another brother who is engaged in studying the sSstras, he shall 
receive a share of the wealth gained by that study, though he 
(the supporting brother) he ignorant himself”. Further, if the first 
half of Yaj. II. 118 were taken as a separate and independent 
clause by itself then it would follow that what is acquired by 
prdbigraha ( as a gift to a learned brahman a ) without detriment 
to the paternal estate would be indivisible but the usage of the 
tistas is the opposite of this. That there was such a usage 
about prattgraha is admitted by the Dayabhaga (VI. 1. 54 p. 121). 
It must be stated however that thiB view of the Mit. about the 
first half of Yaj. II. 118 is not shared by several writers and 
works such as the Dayabhaga VI. 1. 8. p. 106, Dlpakalikft, 
Visvarupa, V. R. p. 501, Apararka p. 723. 

As regards family property lost to the family by the 
adverse acts of a stranger but recovered by a member with his 
own efforts without using ancestral estate, certain provisions 
deserve notice. Manu IX. 209 ( = Visnu Dh. S. 18. 43), Br. 
(S. B. E. 33 p. 371 verse 12) and Kat. loS * (866) lay down the 
Bpecial rule that if the father recovers property lost to the 
family, whether movable or immovable, with his own effort 
without using joint family funds, he may retain the whole of 
it as his self-acquisition. The rule of Yaj. II. 119 applies only 
where the property lost and recovered by one member (not the 
father) with his own effort and without assistance from joint 
estate is movable ( which then becomes wholly his self-acquisi- 
tion), but if the property so recovered by one member ( who is 


1092. wmftrer ftggwt w g ff w ff ftn ) ' trretfrw)« wg q w t fi r wgtd 
«irwq. by ft. X. p. 302, II. p. 276, gnTOW VI. 1. 5. p. 106 

and VS, 1. 36 p, 113 ; TOWtragrt wf wrvwd W 

a eSRVT. 866 q. by p. 728, rg ft w- H. p. 280, <TO. Wf, 

lll.p, 498. 
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not the father ) is land, then the recoverer gets one fourth of it 
as his reward ( according to Sankha ) 1093 and the remainder is 
divided equally among all members of the family including 
the recoverer. These rules have been followed in modern times 
by the British Indian Courts lfl94 , 

Vidyadhana (gains of learning) has undergone the greatest 
changes of fortune since the earliest times to modern days. 
It was probably the first kind of self-acquisition recognised in 
very early times. Though the Ap. Dli. S. and Baud. Dh. 3. say 
nothing about it, yet Gaut. 1094,1 ( 28, 28-29 ) lays down that all 
members ( of a joint family ), if not learned, should divide 
equally whatever is earned by them ( by agriculture etc.) but 
what a learned man himself acquires by his learning he may 
not share with his unlearned brothers if he so desires. Hara- 
datta says that this applies only between brothers that are joint. 
Vasistha 17. 51 appears 1095 to give two shares to the aoquirer of 
wealth at a partition among brothers and his rule probably 
represents a very early stage when the acquirer could not retain 
the whole of his self-acquisition but got only two shares 


1093. mj si ■ vsinmr 5 

wytym 1 qrvtm p. 166 ami p. 177 , The ftim- 

(as printed ) reads wmn (which seems to be a misreading for vmnr;) 

and remarks ‘ 5HT ^ 3 wW ' and «t requires 

that the recovery must be with the consent of the other members. Vide 
VT- 684 and qqvWPT' VI. 2. 38-39 p. 129. The ft. (p. 499) attributes it 

to fftfa and remarks ‘ v* rawft 4W 

ft. f. is quoted by the (p- 177) and dissented from, as the ftrcnqr«T 

and ^rmrnr cite this verse. As the verse is stated by the ft. *. to be not 
found in the and as it is quoted in the s^wVTTTOntr it follows that 

the tnftnm is a different work from tbe qj. 

1094. Vide for example, 5 Mad, H. C. R. 130 at p. 152-153, 4 Mad 
250 at pp. 259-260 ; Bajaba v. Tritubak 34 Bom, 106 at pp. 110-111. 

1094a. *51* * I wSlIT: WW ftwift* l »t|. 28. 

28-29; ftwrwsfcdyft im i ftiWi PTftrft iv. 2 . 59 is a#? J - 

1095. w v s q ifaa qqnw i «ftrs 1 7. 51 (which reads 

rvw). ftwr. on m. n. H9 and tyriN. P 275 read 83 alKve ‘ 

II. 41 p. 42 as q g i q rffrd , <TO. HT Ill 560 1 trjqiftrd 
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in it and the rest of the joint family members took one share 
each in it. Manu IX. 206, Y§,j. II 119, Nar. ( dayabhfiga 11). 
K&t. 1096 ( 868 ) and Vy&sa say generally that vidyadhana is not 
liable to be divided at a partition. Among writers of smrtis Kat. 
contains the most elaborate treatment of vidyadhana and of self- 
acquisitions in general. It will be set out in the sequel. But 
some of the smrtis point out that even vidyadhana iB partible, 
if learning was acquired at the expense of the family funds (as in 
Nar. dayabhaga 10 referred to above ) or when the learning was 
acquired in the family house itself from the father or an elder 
brother (Kat. 1097 874 ). The Dayabhaga (VI. 1 42-49 ) dis¬ 
cusses at great length the views of Srikara on Yaj. II. 118 and 
Manu IX. 208 and dissents from them and states his conclusion 
as follows: A man since his birth depends upon his family 
for food and maintenance and so if the words “without expen¬ 
ding ancestral estate ” were literally and widely interpreted, 
hardly any man can say that no paternal wealth was expended 
on him and so earnings of whatever kind would have to be 
deemed to be partible and there would be no propriety or purpose 
in the words of Manu IX. 208. Therefore it must be under¬ 
stood as done by Visvarupa that the detriment meant is not the 
expenditure of food in maintaining a person in the house from 
infancy, but that when a member acquires estate by his learn¬ 
ing or in any other way without giving or spending paternal 
wealth for acquiring that, then only it becomes his self¬ 
acquisition 1098 . 


1096. ftwvi qorgqsfur i ftsxnm * wffcsrr* ftunf * 

II 5>mn. 868 q. by 3U?Xf$i p. 724, on JTJJ IX. 206, *pnTf»T VI, 

2 . i p. j 22 ; fixrmu stbfq* i fqvn*rqn$ mm **fr- 

I *>ra. q. by p. 725 II. p. 274. 

1097. &7tv wp rvm sptj* t fosv wurfSrfu * 

mp*** " ’itt*, *tv*m n ; 5% iWhn^wPTT si^nt wr 1 srlnfom) a 

’rfjhf fWTVft: I qtRVT. 874 q. by II. p. 275, qn. WT. III. 

p. 560, sq. *|. p, 126. From this verse it appears that Kat. echoes the 
views of Br. In the *qq. fq- p, 447 this verse is ascribed to 


1098. Vtf) 


WVTV qqftTTUtTT* I... qqNi fqsj*»q *WT VT* wbTTf^f 3*1 

twvqmrurrrt * 3 weuirtyqsbmiSiq avq 4H>qqHiQ ' gH i «fi>| - 


*TWT»T VI. 147 and 49 pp, 118-119. The printed ft«r«q has no 


corresponding passage, 
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Kit. ( 867-873) defines 1099 and illustrates vidyadhana as 
follows:— 

That wealth is said to be the gains of vidyd which is 
acquired by means of learning received from another while 
subsisting on food furnished by others, when a matter ( a doubt 
or difficult point) has been placed (before an assembly of 
learned men ) with a wager, whatever is gained by (the display 
of) one's learning is known as vidyadhana, which is not divided 
at a partition. What is acquired from a pupil (i. e. by following 
the profession of teaching), by performing the work of a priest 
at a sacrifice, by propounding a question, by solving a doubtful 
point, by exhibiting one’s knowledge, by disputation with a 
rival, what is gained by deep learning-all these arc declared to 
be vidyadhana , which is not divided at'a partition. The same 
is the rule in the case of artisans and as to whatever is obtained 
( as a reward ) over and above the proper price of an article 
( which surplus becomes the self-acquisition of the member 
selling it). After vanquishing a rival in a wager whatever is 
obtained by ( superior ) knowledge should be known as vidya¬ 
dhana and it is not liable to be partitioned. This is the view 
of Brhaspati. What is earned by an assertion of one’s learn¬ 
ing, what is obtained from a pupil (i. e. by teaching ) and what 
is acquired on the analogy of priests officiating at a sacrifice- 
all these are known as vidyadhana, according to Bhrgu. What 
is obtained by the superiority of one’s learning and from a 
sacrificer and from a pupil-all this is declared to be vidya¬ 
dhana; acquisitions other than these are common (i. e. jointly 
owned) with others. 

Kat. distinguishes between sauryudham ( reward given by 
the king or a master when pleased with a soldier or servant 

1099. vr i s^rr vni utf Sots h nysvX» 

a ftsrvr q a r gfofiq . i Rwrutf j w iWuvvJr » t$!tvi?t- 

3 fSvrrit •e i iw wH 11 ’rt 

ftnv t vory'&nr. i 3 arrffwnr frwfih « fvwrvfirsnn t?®* 

njwviard ^ 1 11 4s vrsva: 

1 VTJ: ll WTO. 867-873 q. by WHtTO 

p. 724. ft. *. P- 502, «v. *. p. 125; npt. f*». (PP- 444-45 ) quotes ad 
except tft ; the first is quoted by the tott. on tn. H. 118-119; all except 
thefirst and last are quoted in the VI. 2.1-14 which remarks at the end: 

inpranY w fNprr • srys bnjff 

iXrrtuwTrw tjfitanpmt < 
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who putting his life in danger did an act of valour) and 
dhmjdhrta (what is recovered In a battle after putting one’s 
life in danger of death and after putting to flight the army of 
the adversary ). Nar. ( dayabbaga 6 ) and Br. (S. B. E. vol. 
33 p. 381 verse 78 ) appear to put both under iauryadhcma. K&t. 
divides the bhUryddhana of N&r. and Br, into two, viz- 
kany&gata (what is obtained at the time of marriage with a 
maiden of the same caste ) and raivShika ( wealth that comes 
with one’s wife ), So it is the same as the vaivahika ( of Manu 
IX. 206 ) and the audvahilca (of Ysj. II, 118). Vyasa mentions 1100 
a limitation that even wealth acquired by valour does not be¬ 
come the exclusive property of the acquirer if he used a horse 
and weepons belonging to the joint family; in such a case the 
acquirer gets two shares and the other members of the family 
one share each. 

In modern times vidyadhana has been a fruitful source of 
litigation. The first verse of Kelt, quoted above has been cited 
in several cases such as Durga Dai v. Qunesh Dot 32. All. 305 
at p. 312, where it is said that KStyayana’s definition of vidya¬ 
dhana is not exhaustive, but only illustrative (the same is the 
view of the D&yabhaga ). 

The leading cases that discuss the texts and lay down 
propositions are noted below 1101 . 

Two propositions were well established by the cases, viz. 
(1) that money earned by a member of a joint Hindu family by 
the practice of a profession requiring special training was joint 
family property, provided such training was imparted at the 
expense of joint family property; (2) that gains made by per¬ 
sonal labour and without the use or help of joint family funds 
by a member of a joint Hindu family, who was maintained out 
of joint family funds and received no more than an elementary 
or ordinary education suitable to his position as a member of 
that particular family were the self-acquisitions of such member. 
But all doubts and disputes are now set at rest by the Hindu 

1100, wnmvf wmfimr wtgwr i wNrHtvramt u* smwrar 

i im vror’? tv Stvtv* vmnfitw: it *vrw q. by p, 723 , fib 

p, 446, *W. w. p. 127, 

1101. Chalakonda Alasani v. Chalakonda Ratnachalam 2 Mad. H. C, 
R. 56; Bat Manchha v. Narotamdas 6 Bom. H. C. R. (A. C, J.) 1; 
Pauliem v. Pauliem L. R. 4 J. A. 100 ; Lakshman v. Jamnabai 6 Bom, 
225 ; Kriskuaji v. Moro 15 Bom. 32, Metharam v. Rewachand 45 I. A, 41 
( * 45 Cal, 666), Gokalchand v, Hukamchand 48 I. A. 162. 
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Gains of Learning Act (Act XXX of 1980) which provides 
that, notwithstanding any custom, rule or interpretation of 
Hindu Law, no gains of learning (i. e. education whether ele¬ 
mentary, technical, scientific, special or general and training 
of every kind which enables a person to pursue any trade, in¬ 
dustry or avocation), whether made before or after the com¬ 
mencement of the Act, shall be held not to be the exclusive and 
separate property of the acquirer merely by reason of his learning 
having been wholly or in part imparted to him by any member, 
living or deceased, of his family or with the aid of the funds of 
the joint family or of any member thereof or by reason of 
himself or his family having, while he was acquiring his learn¬ 
ing, been supported wholly or in part by the joint funds of the 
family or the funds of any member thereof. This Act is thus 
retrospective. 

All property of a joint family other than the separate 
property of individual members is liable to partition, i. e. aB 
stated by Kat., property of the grandfather, of the father and 
whatever is acquired by each member (by the use of joint 
funds 1102 is so liable). Separate property is said to be impartible 
( avibMjya ) on account of the source from which or the manner 
in which it is acquired. But there are certain kinds of property 
which from their very nature are not allowed to be partitioned 
and have to be enjoyed in common or by turns. 

The oldest provision on this point is contained in Gautama 1103 
( 28. 44-45 ) that water (well), ( property set apart or destined 
for) pious uses or sacrifices and food prepared (for festivals etc.) 
shall not be divided nor women connected with individual 


U02. tfcrrwj ^ w i qrrvifHt ft wet g s&SiUn 

ll q. by rfpmm VI. 1. 1 p 105, II. p. 273, 

«nr. f5r. p, 440 , <ro. ill. p. 356 1 ’ 

1103. ■aqqfqh&qt.a iq frqfo rm: I qftg *9 wyqfTS I »rh 28. 44-4J. 
This applies, acc. to Haradatta, to the concubines not only of the father 
but also to those of any member of the joint family. Vide Nagtibai v. 
Monghibai 53 I. A. 153, 159-160 where Gaui. and Mit. are quoted. 
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members of the family (as concubines ). Sankha-Likhita 1104 
forbid the partition of a building, lloi « water vessels, ornaments 
and clothes that are daily worn by the respective members. 
Similarly Usanas says 1105 “there is no partition among agnates 
even up to the thousandth generation of what is acquired by 
officiating as priests, of a field, of vehicles, prepared food, water 
and women”. Prajapati (quoted by Sm. C. II p. 277 ) asserts 
that there is no partition of houses, fields and templeB ( yajya ), 
gifts made through favour by the father or mother. The prohi¬ 
bition against dividing a house or a field is explained in three 
ways. The Mit. on Yaj. II. 119 explains that it has in view a 
brahmana's son from a wife of the ksatriya or vaisya class, 
when the brahmana acquired it as a religious gift made to him 
for his learning, since Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 374 verse 30) states 
“land bestowed 1106 as a gift on a brahmana should not be given 
to the son (of the brahmana) from a wife of the ksatriya 
caste; even if the father gives it to the son of the ksatriya wife, 
after the father’s death, the son of the wife of the brahmana class 


H04. sj tmafairufi i nyfeftw q. by 

p. 726, grvvmr VI. 2. 29 p. 127, «V. ». p. 129, fa. x- p. 503. This sutra 
is variously read. The reads * TTfafamm 

vnroinqf vwmsvprt favun«?fa rrsrrvfa:, while 3*<m% reads Jr 'grfan fam- 
’frsfh m t =((«!(■ (gv WTrr*.~*i famna^rh rrsnvfa: . the fa. x- 

reads mostly like the 1 W V^Tl- 

wrftwmfamn^fa srsnvfit: » and explains f sIg qifaHrefa, 

if^tht»fpTfa>TWfaT?wt * ftwrc yfa vjcrfa i 3tqt TO w; i w t 
ar unfqnmfairH i». ftur. on 273 IX. 219 seems to have this sutra in view. 
If the reading is 373 * 73 ^ it means 4 what is of no use (as books to an ignorant 
member)', acc. to sfupwiT. refers to women other than female slaves. 

1104a. Compare sections 2 and 4 of the Partition Act (IV of 1893 j 
about the division of a house and Vamart v. Vasudev 23 Bom. 73. 

1105 . m#$rttnfa i ijnt ^ g w ma g ni 

fanri ii ?^»r^acc. to farrr on Ttt. n. ; ii9, ii. p. 277 , qrr-wr. in. 

p 564, and nfm. acc. to grvWUT jVI. 2. 25 p. 127, fa. X-, *V. JT. p. 130 

iVrnj ' ftw*; ‘ viw «rr ^ 3 vrasrf. ij tfa nxv 

<iS!trt Acc, to the Dayabhiga, yajya means 'an 

idol or place of worship'. Three explanations are given in the wf. jt. 

p no ‘ i vfairrhmtvt- 

wfarcif^fanmirfifatm sjYmPfasmt 1 fawwf w 

T#rrt vr». fawfa affafa vffrxvj&ct Tt w i n r ifoS fir fmtvrfaHTJv fagt- 
1 gnrwm p, 128. 

11Q6. xr umnptfm wfinrrifafrnr § i vmfavf fawi r fc r gi rf 

5^3 H q. bv fattf. on VJ. XI, 119 ( without name ), ascribed to yf, by 
on * 13 . IX. 153, fa. p. 431, ur. xt, p 103. 
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may take it away Another explanation is that the prohibition 
refers to a site or dwelling for religious purposes and to a field 
that is meant for grazing cows. The third explanation is that 
the prohibition implies that when the house or field is of small 
value it should not be partitioned by metes and bounds, but 
there should be partitioning of the price only. The Dayabhaga 
gives yet another explanation ( VI. 2. 30 p. 128) that if during 
the father’s lifetime any of the sons builds a house or lays out a 
garden on a family site, then it should not be divided at a 
partition but assigned to him only. 

The basic verse on things impartible from their very 
nature is Manu IX. 219 1107 ( — Visnu Dh. S. 18. 44) which 
says “ clothes, vehicles, ornaments, cooked food, water, (well 
etc.), women, yogaksema and ways—these are declared to be 
impartible”. All commentators explain that clothes ordinarily 
worn by the several members are impartible, provided they are 
more or less equal in value but not costly ones nor new ones. 
The same remark applies to vehicles and ornaments. Prucara 
means either “ ways leading to the house, garden and the like ” 
( Mit., Apararka, and V. P.) and also ‘ ways and pasture lands 
for cows and the like ’ (Sm. C. II. p. 277, Kulluka). The 
Mit. ( on Yaj. II. 118-119 ) states a special rule from Br, that 1108 
the clothes and ornaments worn by the father, the bed and the 
vehicle used by him should on his death be donated to the 
brahmana invited at the father’s sraddha. As to ornaments- 
the Mit. following Manu IX. 200 says that those ornaments that 
are ordinarily worn by the respective members or their wives 
should not be divided, but those that are not so used everyday 
should be divided. A well is to be enjoyed by turns and not to 


1107. !rw qwafrydc fare: i vm&a nvrft ^ vvrcft« 

wg. IX. 219 ; ftwj reads »r ft m ~V ^ The express mention of books in 

Visnu Dh. S. is an indication of its posteriority to Manu. Several meanings 
are assigned to to, and srtrrc by different writers. All commentators 

of Manu except Nandana explain to as vehicle (i. e. a horse, cart &c.), 
while reads to* (water vessel) and sttreftf P- 725, ft. x. 504, vrq. TT- 

p. 685 explain to as document evidencing a debt. 

1108. ft fl tfl T H Sir fo T 5 ftv^mt STT^pftVV I ’JVTf ff- 

wfih t Wg yr wnfl 

t ft*?, on VT, II. 119, 
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be partitioned by valuing it. 1109 If there be a single female 
slave ( not a concubine) she was to be made to work for the 
divided members by turns, but if there be several slaves they 
could be assigned to each or their price could be divided. The 
expression “ yogaksema ” has been variously explained from very 
ancient times. Laugaksi (quoted by the Mit.) states “ those 
who know the truth say that * yoga * means 1 sacrifices ’ and 
ksema means purta (i. e. works of charity like wells). They 
both (i. e. the money set apart for these or the merit derived 
from these ) are impartible, as are also the bed and the ( wooden ) 
seat (used by the father or other member ). ” From this verse the 
Mit. concludes that yogaksema means sacrificial aots performed 
with srauta or smarta fire and charitable gifts such as construct¬ 
ing a tank or park etc. For ista and purta vide H. of Dh. vol. II. 
pp. 147,843-844 and pp. 914-915 n. 2112 for the Mit. on yogaksema. 
The words “ yoga ” and “ ksema ” occur even in the Rgveda 
VII. 86. 8, X 89. 10, X. 166.' 5 and in Tai Br. III. 9. 19. 3 and 
Ait. Br. 37. 2. Even though joint family funds are Bpent for these 
still they are impartible. The Mit. further states that according 
to some yogaksema means 1110 “royal ministers and purohita ’’ 
who bring about the welfare of people, while others hold that 
the word means “ umbrella, chouirie , weapons, shoes, and the 
like ”. From Gaut. IX 63 and XI. 16 it appears that yogaksema 
came to mean even before Gautama’s time “ comfortable life ” 
or “ easy and happy way of maintenance ” (particularly for 
a learned br&hmana). The V. R. p. 504 tells 1111 us that, 


1109. Vide Shantaram v. Woman 47 Bom. 389 for the proposition 
that, both according to the Mit. and the Vyavahara-mayukha, a piece of land 
reserved as a common passage at the time of partition cannot be subse¬ 
quently divided and Nathubhai v. Bat Hansgavri 36 Bom. 379 and 
Govind v. Trimbak 36 Bom. 275 for the propositions that rights of way and 
rights to wells and water belonging to a joint family are, if numerically un¬ 
equal, indivisible, that there is a presumption that they continue joint and 
undivided even after partition, unless it is proved that at the partition a right 
of way or to wster was exclusively allotted to a single member (at p.277 
and p. 282 the texts about water are quoted). 

I fStWI. on vr II. 119. Vide Parthasarathy v. 
Tituvcngada 30 Mad. 340, 343-44 for yogaksema in the Mit. 

^lin. vfrrqtrt ffrypfrqr i gwamfl vfrft vfrr- 

Smfrgfrnffamr I ft. T. p. 504. The meaning given by Prakasa 
appears to be the one intended in some medieval grants called yogaksema 
grants, for an instance of which vide Vaman v, the Collector of Thana 0 
Pojn. H. C. R. (A. C. J.) p. 191 at p. 19$, 
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according to Prakasa, yogaksema means “ maintenance or 
annuity descending from the father (to the son) at a royal 
palace ” and that HalSyudha explained yoga as meaning a ship 
or the like and ksetna as fort. The Sm. C. II. p. 277 after quot¬ 
ing Laugaksi gives an alternative explanation that yogaksema 
means the wealth gained by a learned brahmana resorting to a 
rich man for his maintenance. 1112 

Kaut. (III. 5 ) states 1113 the view of the acaryas that those 
who are poor may divide even their water vessels and Kaut. 
adds that this dictum is fallacious or contradictory. Kal. 
( 882-884 ) brings together several things that are impartible 1114 
“ money that is entered in a document and is set apart for a 
religious purpose, water, women, a nibandha (periodic gain ) that 
descends hereditarily, clothes worn (on the body every day), 
ornaments, whatever else that is not fit to be divided—these 
should be so employed by co-sharers that they may be enjoyed 
(in common by all) at the proper time. , A pasture for cattle, 
ways, clothes worn on the body ( every day ), money lent and 
what is set apart for religious purposes—these should not be 
divided. This is the view of Brhaspati.” 

Brliaspati ( S. B. E. 33 p. 382 verses 79-84 ) has a good deal 
to say about things impartible. He finds fault with Manu IX. 
219 for his somewhat wide proposition that clothes, ornaments 


H. p, 277. IX. 63 and fttt^wn^Tl 63. 1 proscribe 

1113. TW^WWT ftwsftftR’fPSm: I eScOTlftfi* UUfiTvV: ' 

suthfTPB Hr. 5. For the meaning of vide I. 2. 51. means 

that if a man has at least water pots he is not fwt^rr*sT so far, as, if he is 
really fwfiftrvw, he nan have no water pots even. 

1114. ww qirfafttr 5 *ar ftreftw'j, 1 =§31 fmw 7: *mr- 

m: •• TOwayrft wrgwv f 1 svi vrsvrfit wvgftw: « 

wvr vnryy f farPr 1 snrftv w ftu^w vuni ^ isTfrto« 
882-S84 q. by aurtBR PP. 725-726, ft. T- PP. 504-505, II. p. 277 

refers to the first and last; ^PTWPT VI, 2. 27 p. 127 has the verse ijh^lW 
&c and reads npjfttj and for tjuftr*! • is probably a misreading 

of The first half may be split up in two ' bond debts and what is set 

apart for a religious purpose' (tftrmrwpr says ft. k p. 505) ; 

' m fft fi fwnju ; , nvhsfi snifinf 9WRii% ww ftuv^ir 

’ ft. x. p. 305. 
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and the like are impartible. He says 1115 “those who deelared 
that clothes and the like are impartible have not given proper 
thought. In the case of the rich, their wealth may consist of 
(valuable) clothes and ornaments. If these ( clothes and orna¬ 
ments ) be kept joint (i. e. undivided ) they cannot yield subsis¬ 
tence nor can they be assigned to one alone (out of many 
co-sharers). They should therefore be distributed with skill, 
otherwise they will become useless. Clothes and ornaments may 
be divided by selling them (i. e. by dividing the proceeds of 
sale), debt consigned to writing is divided after recovering it 
(i. e. the bond itself is not divided ), cooked food ( may be divid¬ 
ed ) by exchanging it for uncooked food. The waters of wells 
that have flights of steps and of other wells is to be enjoyed by 
drawing it out according to the needs (of the co-sharers ); in the 
same way a field or a water course is to be enjoyed according to 
respective shares; a single female slave is to be made to work 
in the houses of the co-sharers according to their shares; if there 
be several female slaves, they are to be allotted in equal shares 
(to the sharers ); this very rule applies to male slaves also; the 
income derived from a yogaksema grant is to be equally divid¬ 
ed and pasture lands ( or ways ) are to be used by the co-sharers 
according to their respective shares. ” 

The next points to be dealt with are: wbat persons are entitl¬ 
ed to partition and what is the mode of partition. But before 
doing so some preliminary remarks must be made on the express¬ 
ions coparcenary and ‘joint family \ which occur at every step in 
modern works on Hindu Law. In the smrtis and commentaries 
we come across the words kutumba ( Nar., dattapradanika 6 or 
Yaj. II. 175 ), or avibhakta-kutumba (Yaj. II. 45 ). A joint Hindu 
family consists of all males lineally descended from a common 
male ancestor and includes their wives and unmarried daughters. 
A daughter on marriage ceases to be a member of her father’s 


ms. ire fihnffrm. i mi wsrrajfrr- 

maw i gvwr ftmsnfhi ffvwnmfa; 

ii ftnfk jwm rwynwimg -arrtisiie fibrsvt i 

Tggrv «wmwflawVi misfit i am wnsflita n tprstiff 

wnHtww vutfct t 'nfiv: n nt w rrt ftfb; « vinijmva 

ssrwi wwiN fawnm i vmvM vtrtfcn n f*. q. by 

p 726, II, 277, ft, r. pp 505-506* Br. generally holds Mann in the 

highest veneration as he says a ttgqpft 1 smrd- 

forflm VT ftfrt: rn ST WWTt» (q- by »mr^ P> 628 and fFfjg on wg I. 1); 
but here he criticizes Manu IX. 219. 
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family and becomes a member of her husband’s family. Under 
the Mitfiksara a Hindu coparcenary strictly so called is a much 
narrower group than the joint family. Ifc comprises only those 
males who take by birth an interest in the joint or coparcenary 
property i. e. a person himself and his sons, son’s sons and son’ w 
grandsons form for the time being a coparcenary. The diagram 
and the note below 1116 will explain the limits of a coparcenary. 

A coparcenary is purely a creation of law; it cannot be 
created by act of parties, except by adoption. In order to be 
able to claim a partition, it does not matter how remote from 
the common ancestor a person may be, provided he is not more 
than four degrees removed from the last male owner who has 
himself taken an interest by birth. 1117 

Some characteristic features of the MitSksarS, coparcenary 
may be briefly stated. There is in the first place unity of 
ownership i. e. the whole body of coparceners is the owner and 
no individual member can say, while the family is undivided, 
that he has a definite share, as his interest is always fluctuating, 
being liable to be enlarged by deaths and diminished by births 
in the family. There is also unity of possession and enjoyment 
i. e. all are entitled to possession and enjoyment of the family 
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1 ] 1C’. Vide Commissioner of Income Tax v. Laxminarayan 59. Bom. 
618 at p. 621. 

A Here all are to be assumed to be males. A 

and bis sons B and C may for id a coparcenary. 
So also, if B and C have each a son, then A, B, 
C, I), E, will form a coparcenary, If D and E 
have respectively F and G as sons, all persons 
from A to G will form a coparcenary. But here 
the limit is reached. If X is born during the 
lifetime of A, he being the son of the great-grand¬ 
son of A takes no interest by birth and is outside 
the coparcenary during A’s lifetime. But if X is bom after the death of A, 
then he forms a coparcenary with B, D, F, Suppose that B dies before A. 
That witl not however introduce X into the coparcenary of which A is the 
head, as X being the son of A's great-grandson F takes no interest by birth 
in ancestral property held by A. Suppose that B C D E F and G all die in 
the lifetime of A, then A becomes the sole surviving coparcener and X is not 
a coparcener along with A, because he is 5th in descent (counting both A 
and X) from A. Suppose A the only surviving coparcener dies. Then X 
will take A's property as an heir and not by survivorship as a coparcener. 


1117. Vide Moro v. Ganesh 10 Bom. H. C. R. p, 444, pp. 461-468 
where Mr. Justice Nanabhai Haridas very lucidly explains by several dia¬ 
grams the limits of a coparcenary and what persons are entitled to demand 
a partition and from whom, 
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property and the possession of one is ordinarily possession on 
behalf of all. Further, while the family is joint and some 
coparceners have many children and others have few or none or 
some are absent, they cannot complain at the time of partition 
about some coparceners having exhausted the whole income and 
cannot ask for an account of past income and expenditure. Kat. 
(888) expressly states so . 1118 Moreover, the joint family 
property devolves by survivorship i. e. on the death of a 
coparcener his interest lapses and goes to the other coparceners, 
subject to this that if the deceased has left a son, grandson, or 
great-grandson, the latter represents and occupies the place of 
the deceased coparcener when a partition takes place. A female 
cannot be a coparcener (even if she be the wife or the mother). 
Another characteristic is that each coparcener has a right to 
enforce a partition. The affairs of the family are managed by the 
father and if he be very old or dead, by the senior brother or 
member or by any other member with the consent of the senior 
member(Nar., dayabh&ga 5 andSahkha quoted above in note 1067). 
The manager is called karta in modern times though the smrtis 
and digests employ words like kutumbin (Yaj. 1145), grhin, 
yrhapcdi, prabhu (Kat. 543) and not karta. He has special 
powers of disposition (by mortgage, sale or gift) of family 
property in a season of distress (for debts), for the purposes and 
benefit of the family ( maintenance, education and marriages of 
members and other dependents ) and particularly for religious 
purposes ( sr&ddhas and the like ). 1,19 The father has the same 
powers as manager and certain other special powers, which no 
other coparcener has. The father can separate his sons from 
himself and also among themselves if he so desires, even if they 
do not desire to separate 1120 (Yaj, II. 114 ); while an ordinary 

ms. **g*nr*s zr^f srarrvt* > srwjsrrsrfawwmf mv v^nr^r# 

wmn- q- by Xlll. 7 p 222. fa. v, p. 526. The ijprwm explains 

‘ vm nfl p n zpvvt wrshrfa* a w > and fa. x. 

‘ ^ wbi furot’ The p. 183 

says ‘ amnnirof UTWflO. 

1119. twtft fUTvt fqfcwumfitaq* 1 aiwi !3*vTif vmfif 

wwt Nffa tawni: 1 «mu«vn r ftn sis «n 

crmfawsvfau%«vft f M iw ir s m rfifr vwynKusfo fa$- 

wrsrrr^a wmw ypuwrfagr v frqdft 1 tffi ' fW on vr. n. m. 

The verse q*ttfa is ascribed to *VT4T by *V*. far. p. 411. 

1120. This power of the father has been recognized even in modern 
times. Vide Kandasami v. Doraisami 2 Mad. 317, 321-322, Nirtnanv. 
Fateh 52 All. 178. But it has been held that the grandfather has no power 
to separate his grandsons inter se. Vide A. I, R. (1945) Mad, 327, 
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coparcener can only separate himself from the family. The 
father can make within reasonable limits gifts of ancestral 
movable property without 1,21 the consent of his sons for 
performing indispensable acts of duty and for purposes laid 
down by the texts, such as gifts through affection (to wife, 
daughter, son or the like), the support of the family and relief 
from distress. The father can make a gift of even immovable 
property within 1122 reasonable limits for pious purposes only 
(such as to a family idol or to an idol in a temple at the time of 
obsequies). The father can sell or mortgage the joint family 
property to pay off an antecedent debt contracted by him for his 
own personal benefit, provided it is not illegal or immoral ( vide 
p. 448 above ). No coparcener ( except the father or manager 
as stated above) can dispose of his undivided interest by gift, 
sale or mortgage according to the strict theory of the Mitaksara 
except with the consent of the other coparceners. This right to 
object to alienations made without consent or made without 
legal necessity is another characteristic of the joint Hindu family 
under the Mitaksara. Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 384 verse 93 ) says 1123 
“ whether kinsmen are joint or separate they are alike as regards 
immovable property, since a single one from among them has 
no power in any case to make a gift, sale or mortgage of it.” 
But in modern times the courts in Bombay, Madras and the 
Central Provinces have loosened this strict rule by holding that 


mi. suMfa fifcrr vg: i iwmrv 5 sw * ibm s? ftm- 

Uif: « ^ I eJTU g ST jgpVS wtw « 

both quoted by the f^n. on rn, II. 114, qn. JIT- III.484, (the first) by 
II. 22 p. 33 (attributing it to tt. ) and the first is ascribed to srira by stm. 
p. 411 and to ftwtj by folio 1O0. Vide note 1033 above. 

1122. Vide Ratnalinga v. Stvachidambara 42 Mad. 440, Oangi 
Rcddi v. Tamnli Rcddi 54 I. A, 136, 140, Sri Thakurji u. Nanda 43 
All. 560 for the validity of gifts of small immovable property by the kartd for 
religious purposes. But in Jinnappa v. Chiinmava 59 Bom. 459 a gift of 
a small portion of joint family immovable property by the father to his 
daughter on the ground that she looked after him in his old age was set 
aside at the suit of bis grandsons. 

1123. rrj VI WT^ST: lUTVf *PU: I 

wfilu^s Tpzvr - 

fan. on VTC- ir, 114. The II. p. 309, the nr. W. p. 136 and 

some others read gT'ngv. for . ■ ^ t VS 'PT II. 27 p. 34 reads f^K4ST sift- 

VI and attributes it to nmij WWI^ p- 757 attributes fv»TW 

WtffcnKT VT to «KT?VT. 

75 
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a coparcener may sell, mortgage or alienate for value his 
undivided interest in coparcenary property without the consent 
of the other coparceners 1 ' 24 and the courts have allowed the 
undivided interest of a coparcener in joint family property to 
be attached at the instance of a creditor for the individual 
debts of a coparcener. This is one of the most serious 
departures from ancient and medieval Hindu Law made by the 
Courts on the ground of equity. One more right of all members 
of the joint Hindu family is the right to be maintained from 
the property and income of the joint family. Such matters as 
the remedies of the purchaser or mortgagee from an individual 
coparcener are here left eut of consideration as appropriate only 
in a treatise on modern Hindu Law. 

The conception of a coparcenary under the Dayabliaga 
system is entirely different from that of the Mitaksara. Under 
the Dayabliaga, sons do not acquire any interest by birth in 
ancestral property, but the son’s rights arise for the first time 
on the father’s death and the sons take as heirs and not by 
survivorship. There is hence no coparcenary in the sense of the 
MitaksarS between a father and Mb sons. The father has 
absolute power to dispose of all kinds of ancestral property by 
sale, mortgage, gift, will or otherwise in the same way as he can 
dispose of his separate property. The son has no right to demand 
a partition during his father’s lifetime. A coparcenary starts 
on the death of the father between the latter’s sonB or grandsons 
i. e. between brothers, uncles and nephews, or between cousins. 
If a coparcener dies without male issue, there is no right of 
survivorship in the other coparceners but the deceased member’s 
widow or daughter may succeed to his share and thus even 
females may become members of a coparcenary under the Daya- 
bh&ga. Each coparcener takes a defined share under the D&ya' 
bh&ga (not an indefinite one as under the Mitaksara). Any 
coparcener under the Dfiyabhaga can sell, mortgage, or dispose 
off by gift or will his share ( Dayabliaga II. 28-31 ). 1125 

1124. Numerous cases lay down this proposition ; vide, for example, 
Vasudava v. Venkatesh 10 Bom. H. C. R, p. 139 which was approved of 
by the Foil Bench in Fakirappa v. Chanapa 10 Bom H- C. R. p. 162, 
Vitla Butten v, Yatnenamma 3 Mad, H. C. R. 6. 

1123. On ftxmr ... tptft intot: etc. the yr»nn»T (II. 28-30 p, 34-35 ) 
remarks * 5 

mPttmrrwrsI fSftrretf * 3 »ye ^ wret ... ftyro— 

...fa grareetry fowfS- 

wwt * 5 wwrftaftr 1 yeryyifarft t 
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Every coparcener is entitled to a share on partition. It has 
been already stated (on pp. 570-571) how in Bombay a son is not 
entitled to a partition if the father is joint with his own father, 
brothers or other coparceners and does not assent to the son’s claim. 
There is a volume of case-law about a suit for partition brought 
on behalf of a minor, but it has to be passed over here, as there is 
hardly anything corresponding to thiB in the works on dharma- 
sastra. The texts provide for the case of a son who was in the 
mother's womb at the time of partition but was born after it. 
If A and his sons B and C, who are members of a joint family, 
come to a partition and take one third each of ine family 
property and six months later A’s wife gives birth to a son D, 
then the partition has to be reopened and D w r ill get i (-f if the 
mother is given a share) of the family property that will remain 
after meeting all proper charges since the first partition and 
taking into account all income and accretions during the 
interval. The same rule applies to a partition among brothers, 
when the widow of a predeceased brother gives birth to a 
posthumous son conceived before the partition but born after it. 
Vide Yaj. 1126 II. 122 and Visnu Dh. S. 17. 3. Vasistha (17. 40-41) 
therefore recommends that when it is known that the wives of 
some brothers (predeceased) are pregnant the other brothers 
should postpone partition till the delivery of those women. 
Where a son is born as well as conceived after partition between 
a father and his sons the rights of the afterborn son are declar- 
ed by Gaut. 1127 28. 27, Manu IX. 216, Yaj. IJ. 122, 1128 Nar. 
( dayabhaga 44 ), Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 372 verses 17 and 19 ) that 
he takes the share allotted to the father and also all the self- 

1126 . fhgfiuuu RuunuuTxkwmT upt 1 17. 3; wsvtsi 

WfauW. • VT- n. 122 , on which the Rsr. remarks ‘tpw 

uufut a wftev Rum: 1 wr 1 t vwr- 

wvr: Rrvwwrm jwmura: 1 irR 1 ’ 

1127. 28. 27 ; 5 ^; ^ Rw%u R*t > 

RuuTsrcu Tffrr: h trwR q. by twitt. on vt. H. 122 , 

on ift. 28. 27, II. p. 307, fTVUPT VII. 6 p. 131, «f. w p. 104, 

112S, There is great divergence among commentators shout Taj. 

n. 122 Ru%s gwr arts: Rwnrutfi t fwtjt 

RwtBmr?i # . 
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acquisitions of the father made after the partition. 1129 The Mit. 
understands that the first half (of Y&j. II. 122 ) refers to a parti¬ 
tion during the father’s lifetime and provides that if a son was 
conceived and born to the father after partition he took the share 
allotted to the father and all the self-acquisitions of the father made 
after partition ( tatha vibhagottarakalam pitra yat kiflcit arjitam tat 
sarmm vihhaIdajasyaim) and the Mit. relies on Manu IX. 216 and 
Br. for this. The Mit. takes the 2nd half of Y&j. II. 122 as referr¬ 
ing to a partition made after the father’s death and states that, 
if a son was in the mother’s womb when the brothers separated 
after the father’s death and was born subsequently, the posthum¬ 
ous son would be entitled to reopen the partition and would 
get a share out of the property ( not as it stood at the date of 
partition ) that would be there after allowing for proper expendi¬ 
ture (e. g. payment of debts etc.) and accretions. The Mit. 
extends the same rule to a posthumous son born after partition 
to the widow of a brother who died before the partition and 


1129. In Nawal Singh v. Bhagwan Singh 4 All. 427, where after 
the father separated from his three sons he married a second wife, had a son 
from her and died leaving certain property inherited by him from a third 
person, it was held, relying on Manu, the Mit., Br. and the VIramitrodaya, 
that the son born after partition was entitled to the whole of the property 
acquired by the father to the exclusion of the three sons that had separated 
from him. In Chengama v, Munisami 20 Mad. 75 (where a father partitioned 
his ancestral property half and half between his two sons, reserved no share 
for himself and subsequently another son was born to him) it was held that 
the subsequently born son was entitled to one-third by partition not only in 
the property as it stood at the date of partition, but also in the property 
acquired by the two sons by means of the produce of that property (relying 
on the words of Yaj. II. 122 “ uyavyayavi'sodhitat"). The dates of the 
partition and of the birth of the son are not clear from the report. In 
Ganpat v. Gopalrao 23 Bom. 036 (where in 1875 a father separated his 
son born of his first wife by giving him one third of the estate and gave two 
thirds to his two minor sons from the second wife and lived with them and 
another son was born to him in 1880, who sued in 1894 claiming one-fourth 
Of all property) it waB held that the one third given to the son by the first wife 
could not be affected and the plaintiff was only entitled to claim a share in 
the property given to the other two son9, and futtber that the texts of Visnu 
and Yijnavalkya are somewhat vague and are applicable only to the case of 
posthumous sons who have no provision made for them, Vide also Shivaji- 
rao v. Vasantrao 33 Bom, 267 for further limitations on this rule in favour 
of the after-born son. 
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when the fact of the pregnancy was not known to the separating 
brothers. Vhivarupa regards the whole verse as laying down 
one proposition, the first half declaring that if a son (who had 
been already conceived) were born to the father after partition 
with the sons, he would be entitled to the share taken by the 
father, while the 2nd half declares that if the father took no 
share then the son so born would be entitled to reopen the partit¬ 
ion and take a share of the property remaining after taking into 
account accretions and expenses. The Dipakalika seems to be 
of the same opinion as Visvarupa, but it adds that Manu IX. 216 
provides for the case where the son is both conceived and born 
after partition. The Sm. C. (II. pp. 306-307 ) holds that when 
in the father’s lifetime partition takes place the sons separating 
should give a share to the after-born son, but the father should 
retain his, while the whole of Yaj. II. 122 applies to the case 
where partition is made after the father’s death and a posthum¬ 
ous son is born to the mother or to the widow of a brother 
dying before partition. In such a case the partition should be 
reopened and a share given out of the property as it stood at 
the first partition or out of the property as found to exist at the 
reopened partition after allowing for accretions and proper 
expenses ( for payment of debts, for sarhBkaras of brothers and 
sisters); vide V. P, p. 463 for explanation of ‘ drsyad ’ etc. 
The Vyavahara-mayfikha (p. 105) follows the Sm. 0. and 
V. R. (p. 539 ) in explaining the whole of Y&j II. 122 as refer¬ 
ring to the case of a posthumous son conceived before partition 
made on the father’s death but born after partition from the 
mother or step-mother of the separating brothers or from the 
wife of a brother dying before partition. 

An adopted son, if adopted by a coparcener in a joint 
family or by a sole surviving coparcener, becomes under the 
Mit&ksara law a member of the coparcenary from the moment 
of his adoption and has the same rights to demand a partition 
as an aurasa son has. Under the Dayabhaga even an aurasa 
son cannot claim partition during his father’s life and so an 
adopted son would be in no better position. If after a person 
adopts he has an aurasa son, the adopted son's share becomes 
reduced according to most commentators, but this subject will 
be dealt with later on under adoption. 

The smrtis and some of the medieval and later digests even 
enter into.elaborate discussions about the rights of a son or sons 
born from wives of classes lower than that of the father. Vide 
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Gaut. 28. 33-37, Baud. Dh. S. II. 2.10, Kaut. HI. 6, Vas. 17.48-50, 
Manu IX. 149-155, Yaj. H. 125, Visnu Dh. S. 18.1-33, N&r. 
(dayabhaga 14), Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 374 verses 27-29 ), Sankha 
( quoted in V. R. p, 531). It is not necessary to deal in detail 
with the varying provisions made in these works, as marriages 
with women of a lower class have not been in vogue for several 
oenturies; but a few remarks will have to be made. Manu 
IX. 153 and Yaj. II. 125, Br. (8. B. E. 33 p. 374 v. 27 ) clearly 
state that if a br&hmapa has sons from wives of the four classes, 
the whole property should be divided into ten parts which 
should be distributed as follows :—four for the Bon of the wife 
of the brahmana caste, three for the son of the ksatriya 
caste wife, two for the son of the vai&ya caste wife and 
one for the son of the sudra class wife. Manu IX. 154 
(almost the same as Anusasana 47.21) further provides 
that whether a brahmana leaves sons or no sons born (of wives 
of the three twice-born classes ) the heir shall give, according 
to the law, to the son of a sudra class wife no more than a 
tenth part of his estate. V. P. p. 487 and the M it. (on Yaj. II- 
133) after quoting Manu, make this quite clear. But as remarked 
by the Mit. on Yaj. II. 125 the son of a br&hmana from a wife 
of the ksatriya or other lower class was not to share in land 
obtained by the brahmana by way of gift (vide Br. quoted in 
note 1106 above) though he could share land acquired by 
purchase or the like. A verse (attributed to Br. by Day. IX. 22 
and V. R. p. 534 and to Devala by V. P. p. 466) denies altogether 
a share in land to a fcudra class wife’s son of a brahmana, while 
Manu IX. 155 (the son of a person of the three higher classes 
from a sudra woman gets no share in the paternal wealth ) is 
variously explained, the Mit. saying that it applies only where 
the son has already got some property from his father while 
the Mayukha and some others say that it applies to the son of 
a sudra woman who is not married to the person of higher 
caste but is only a mistress. Kaut, III. 6 and Br. (quoted by 
Y. R. p. 534) provide that the paraiava son gets l of his father’s 
estate and the nearest sapinda gets the remaining two thirds. 
Sankha-Likhita (quoted by Medhatithi on Manu. IX. 155 ) have 
the same rule as in Manu IX. 155. It is remarkable that early 
medieval writers like Vijii&nesvara (about 1100 A. D. ) or even 
later ones like Mitramisra (first half of 17th century) in V. P, 
pp 464-466 enter with zest into elaborate explanations of Manu 
IX. 153 and Y&j. IL 125 and never expressly state that these 
verses had ceased to be applicable in their days, though there 
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are a few other medieval works like the Sm. C. U. pp. 288-289 
and the Madanaratna 1130 that either do not explain these 
verses at all or say that these verses are applicable to a different 
age. According to Manu (IX. 178, 160 ) the son of a bralimana 
from a Sudra class wife is called saudra or parasava, while 
according to Yaj. I. 91 he is called both nisada and parasava 
(vide H. of Dli. vol. II. pp. 86-87 for nisada and parasava). 
But he is one of the secondary sons (i/anna-piilra) according to 
Manu (IX. 180), Vas. 17. 38 and others. Writers from Apararka 
downwards quote certain 1131 verses from Saunaka on matters 
forbidden in the Kali age ( kali-mrjya ) one of which is the 
acceptance of sons other than aurasa and dattaka. 11,2 


1130. amWs « ^viJTnmWiiu 

mnrutfT nbra 

ywTvfrft srt a uRirst-yft sra) gn 
sfrTarfprt i f twysTwi ^rfsrSr ffai STUTTW!** 

i (folio 03a); ms rranFJufhmawy^iWT gvfo- 

t«n SJ JrMlft’CTTVT'Hh I II. p. 289. 

1131. 3ra mt sk?jt gunjrm WPUBnt* ^'xrimt'Tr g asn** uftinr 

^ I 3um4 P- 739. Vide also *m. «!■ I- 2. p, 97, p. 107 (3t^ 

gvrefifwT «tWt: *r?sl i g qftirg ftS ftftrthg 

Trarg). 

1132. In Natha v, Chotalal 55 Bow. 1 the son of a bralimana from 
a sudra wife was held entitled to a tenth share in the estate of his father and 
uncle and that the remaining nine-tenths would go to the nearest agnate, 
and Manu and Yaj. are relied upon. But this would be opposed to the 
view of the Mayukha that secondary sons are not allowed now and is also 
against the spirit of the warning given by the Privy Council to Judges of 
modern times over 75 years ago in Collector of Madura v. Mootoo Ramlinga 
12 Moo. I. A. 397 at p, 436 “ the duty of an European Judge who is under 
an obligation to administer Hindu Law is not so much to inquire whether a 
disputed doctrine is fairly deducible from the earliest authorities, as to ascer¬ 
tain whether it has been received by the particular school which governs 
the district with which he has to deal and has there been sanctioned by 
usage. For under the Hindu system of law, clear proof of usage will out¬ 
weigh the written text of the law.' This passage (omitting the word 
"European") is quoted by the P. C. in Atmaram v, Bajirao 62 1, A. 139 
where it is further held that in a conflict between smrti texts and commen¬ 
tators the opinion of the latter prevails in the provinces where their autho¬ 
rity is recognized. Natha v. Chotalal 55 Bom. 1 purports to follow Bat 
Qulab v. Jivanlal 46 Bom, 871, In both cases the parties came from 
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An illegitimate son has in certain circumstances rights of 
partition in the property of his putative father. An illegitimate 
son may be a son by a concubine who ib a ddsi (i. e. who is in 
exclusive and continuous keeping) or he may be the son of a 
woman who is not a dasi. The first is called dasiputm 1133 and 
the second is hardly ever dealt with in dharmas&stra works. 1134 


(Continued from the last page) 

Gujerat where the Vyavaharamaylikha is ol paramount authority. In both 
cases not a word is said about the proof of the usage of marriages between a 
brahmana and a s'udra woman taking place in Gujerat but reliance is placed 
solely on the recognition of annloma marriages by Manu and Yajhavalkya, 
the strong condemnation of pratiloma marriages by both and the inference 
drawn from the comment of Vijhanesvara and the remarks of Nilakantha 
that anuloma marriages are not prohibited. With the most profound respect 
for the learned Judges who decided those two cases, it has to be said that 
they took up the position of legislators and did not merely interpret the 
Hindu Law in accordance with usage and ignored the text of the Mayukha 
itself stating that all secondary sons (among which the son of a brahmana 
from a sudra caste wife is included by Manu) except aurasa son (who is 
defined by Yaj. II. 128 himself and the Mit. as the son of a wife of the 
same class ) and dattaka are forbidden in the present age. The decision in 
Bai Oulab v. Jivanlal was opposed to the considered view expressed by 
Chandavarkar J. in Bai Kashi v. Jamnadas , 14 Bom. L. R. 547 at p. 552 
’•From this gloss of the Mitaksara from which Nilakantha expressed no¬ 
where any dissent it is reasonable to infer that, according to the leading 
authorities on Hindu Law as recognised in this Presidency, a shudra wife 
is not permitted to a brahmin, a kshatriyaor a vaisbya " and to the decisions 
of some other High Courts in India (vide 28 All. 458 for example). It 
should not be supposed that the present writer is entirely against such 
marriages. What he is concerned to emphasize is that the Legislature 
should deal with these matters, that Judges should not assume the role ol 
legislators and give rise to conflict of laws which are inevitable if the same 
kind of marriage is held valid by the Bombay High Court and invalid 
by the Allahabad or Madras High Court. 

1133. Dsislputra occurs in the story of Kavasa Ailusa in the Aitareya 

and Sinkbayana Brihmanas ‘ WTffffVt *nrWT*m (Fglft WWi JHW 

flmwq «r $$ * vt f*vr try kwfaavm ’ ■ srt- *i- 

xii. 3; I wrerert enpftwfr ft ffpni^rfgj wrwrqTnn^TtvT: s*s fatrfb- 

wiffgft fRtt i it. wt. 8. 1. Vide note 925 for sudraputra in 

the Tiadya Br. 14, 6. 6. 

1134. Yaj. II. 290 appears to distinguish between a dasi in general and 
one who is avaruddha (in tbe exclusive and continuous keeping of a man) 

For the com, of the Mit. vide n. 1595 below. 
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From ancient times it had been settled that the d&slputra of a 
person belonging to the twice-born classes is not entitled to a 
share on partition or to inherit, but is entitled to maintenance 
only. Gaut. 28. 37 provides 1115 that even the son of a br&hmana 
who is issueless from a sudra woman (a concubine) should 
receivo the means of maintenance provided he is obedient in 
the manner of a pupil. Br. ( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 374 verse 31) 
contains a similar rule for the maintenance of an illegitimate 
son born of a sudra woman after the father’s death. But as 
regards the son of a sudra from a dasi Manu IX. 179 provides 
that such an illegitimate son may take a share in the father’s 
property if the father allows him to do so. The classical 
passage on the rights of the illegitimate son of a sudra from a 
dasi is Yaj. II. 133-134 which verses are introduced by the V. 
Mayukha 1136 with the words “Yaj. declares a special rule as 
regards one begotten by a sudra on a woman ( of the same 
caste) not married to him ” and which may be rendered thus 
“ even a son begotten by a sudra on a dasi may partake of a 
share at the choice (of his father). But, when the father is 
dead, the brothers should make him the recipient of a half 
share”. This passage and the comments of the Mit., the V. 
Mayukha, the Dayabhaga have been cited and explained in 
numerous cases. The following propositions as deduced from 
the texts and the case-law may be set out here:—(1) the illegi¬ 
timate son of a sudra even under the Mit. does not acquire by 
birth any interest in the estate held by the father and so cannot 
enforce a partition in his father’s lifetime, but the father may 
give him a share in his lifetime, which may even be equal to 
that of a legitimate son ( 4 Bom. 37, 44-45, 23 Mad. 16 ); (2) on 
the father’s death an illegitimate son of a deceased sudra 


1135. • nf- 28. 37 ; 

iwsifomra; i sfa* srfoosr: waknaffr “17- d- by 

IX. 28 p. 141, fSt, p. 430. 

1136. mjwm:' wtrv <*th- 

pp. 103 - 104 ; srwgriw: fkg- 

n srpnrS ^ i ■ fhtrr. 5 

quotes a prose text of Brhaspati to the same effect ‘ fffqfc ' 
mmv sigr?i ^ qxj: 1 V&- 

In Rahi v. Govind 1 Bom, 97 at p. 113 and in other cases the word 
‘ aparinitayam 1 in the V. Mayukha has been wrongly translated as meaning 
'an unmarried woman ’, when it really means 'a woman not married {to the 
sudra) 
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becomes & coparcener along with the legitimate sons and the 
former is entitled to seek partition (4 Bom. 37 F. B.); (3) on a 
partition the illegitimate son takes only one half of what he 
would have taken 1137 if he were a legitimate son i. e. if 
there be one legitimate and one illegitimate son, the latter 
would take one-fourth and the former three-fourths; (4) if no 
partition takes place and the legitimate son or sons all die 
without partition, the illegitimate son would take the whole aB 
the last survivor of the coparcenary (L. E. 17.1 A. 128); (5) if 
there be no legitimate sons, grandsons, or great-grandsonB of 
the sudra father, the illegitimate son takes the whole estate ; 1138 
(6) as the text of Yaj. refers only to a son, an illegitimate 
daughter is not entitled to any inheritance or even to main¬ 
tenance ( 32 Bom. 562); (7) if the 6udra father be joint with his 
collaterals such as brothers, uncles or nephews, the illegitimate 


1137. The decisions establish that tlast is not to be taken in the strict 

literal sense (a female slave), but means a woman kept as a concubine, the 
connection beiDg continuous, exclusive and lawful. In order that the illegi¬ 
timate son of a iudra may take a share or inherit, it must be shown that 
the connection between the sudra man and the woman was not incestuous 
or adulterous or though adulterous at the beginning had ceased to be so 
when the illegitimate son was born. Vide Rahi v. Govind 1 Bom. 97 at 
p. 11 Oj Sadu v. Baixa 4 Bom. 37 (F. B.) at p, 44, Vithabai v. Pandu 
28 Bom. L. R. 593, Soundararajan v. Arunachalam 39 Mad. 136 (F. B.) 
pp. 132-139, Tubaram v. Dinkar 33 Bom. L. R. 289. But even the son 
of an adulterous intercourse has been held entitled to maintenance (1 Mad. 
306,34 Mad, 68, 47 Bom, L.-R. 5 F. B,). The earlier cases in Calcutta 
(as in 1 Cal. 1, 19 Cal. 91, 28 Cal. 194), held that dasi meant only a female 
slave and as slavery was abolished in India, there could be no dislputra 
strictly so called. But in Rajaninath v. Nitai 48 Cal. 643 (F.B.) the 
former Calcutta decisions were overruled and the Bombay High Court's 
interpretation of dasiputra has been accepted. The passage of the Daya- 
bhaga (IX. 29 p. 143) which was to be correctly interpreted in the Calcutta 
cases runs “ r yt <1 l f9g*swm m !»ni Tag s rtg n n » i 

*9t* *Bt i fttvr (*six. 179) 1 wgwftWbn w*f<mt: 1 ftp* v r ytFvn : t 
ernftft* (vr II. 133-34). The Day, passage is quoted on pp. 680 and 723 
of 48 Cal. 643 (F. B.). 

1138. snr wg*wwtar¥ w w w pr r ^ S ygftfS w wfarwa * hot art wg- 

UPiwr mod 1... igwirtg siwA a foga* 

aw* n«rk 1 * pp. 487-488. ftvwn on wt* II. 138 (Trt. edition) 

quotes' the view of some expressed by ( 9 tuft in a prose aphorism according 
to which the Illegitimate son succeeds, when there is no legitimate son, 
grandson or great-grandson, to the whole estate with the king's permission ; 

• swwrftw! at mn ft*; *93**1 *mhr* ftffa >. 
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son cannot demand a partition of the joint family property 
though he is entitled to maintenance as a member of the family 
provided the father left no separate estate (L. R. 58 L A. 402). 
It has been held that if a sudra keeps a woman of the brahmana 
caste as his exclusive mistress and has a son from her, he is not 
a daslputra (but acc. ancient works a capdala) and is not 
entitled to inherit the estate the sudra father as an illegi¬ 
timate son. Vide Ramchandra v. Hanamnaik 3? Bom. L. R. 920 
followed in 18 Lucknow 585. Further rules about the inheri¬ 
tance of the illegitimate son when in competition with the 
widow, legitimate daughter or legitimate daughter’s eon will 
be dealt with later on (vide n. 1356 below). 

An absent coparcener stood on the same footing as a minor 
( vide note 1077 above ); in modern times he would be subject 
to the law of Limitation (Articles 127 and 144 of the Indian 
Limitation Act of 1908). 

The wife cannot herself demand a partition, but if the hus¬ 
band himself separates his sons during his lifetime or if the 
sons claim a partition during the father’s lifetime, the wife was 
entitled to a share equal to that of a son, according to Yaj 1L 
115. If there be several wives each gets a share equal to that 
of a son. There is a proviso that the wife or wives must not 
be in possession of stridham property given by the husband or 
by the father-in-law and that if there is stridhana, then only as 
much more will be allotted to her as will make her share equal 
to that of a son (as stated in Yaj. IL 148). The Mit. on Yaj. II. 
52 states that at the husband's will the wife also gets a share 
of the family wealth but not by her own will 113 ’. The Madana- 
ratna explains that the meaning 1140 is simply this that the 


1139. WTvfvT WffVV W I *WT 

wrfft spun* ... ffit i fJbrr. on u. 32. 

1140. wtitw mfbrm 3 tn*v: 

%vs t ntvinidih ftmvt fhwt f St frffcri’WwWriftnirth > (nw. 

folio 91 b). It is curious that the ascribes ftipt to 

fT^tr j this satra is env. U- II- 6. 1*. 1®; vide above p. 451 and H, of Dh. 
yol. II. pp. 429 and 518 for quotation from &P-. and p. 556 for a verse from 
Tai. Br. quoted ia Mit. on vr. If. 32 about husband and wife enjoying 
together in heaven the rewards of religious acts. >mf 41 VIHfUtfSlHI'T 
fhGttwprftthr: t j tmvrwrmhsrrd > 

ey. n. pp. 441-442. It is worthy of note that the sy. if. p. 510 elsewhere 

(Continued on the next page ) 
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father when separating from the sons should take for each of 
his wives a share equal to that of eaoh son, but it is not meant 
that the husband is to carve out separate portions of the joint 
property and hand them over to his wives, since such a proce¬ 
dure would be opposed to the dictum “there is no partition 
between husband and wife”. The V. P. (pp. 441-42) after 
quoting this view of the Madanaratna refutes it by saying that 
Y&j. is not here speaking of the partition between husband and 
wife but between the father and sons and that the husband 
assigns to the wife a share as he may give a gift of affection to 
his wife. It deserves to be noted that the ancient commentator 
Visvarupa ( on Y&j. U. 119 of Tri. edition ) anticipates modern 
legislation as he states that the widows of pre-deceased sonB 
and grandsons also should be given the shares that would have 
been taken by their husbands if living along with his own 
wives by the father at the time of partition with his sons. 
Recently by the Hindu Women’s Rights to Property Act (Act 
XVIII of 1937 as amended by Act XI of 1938), it is provided 
that when after the Act comes into force a Hindu governed by 
the D&yabhaga School dies intestate or where a Hindu governed 
by any other school dies living separate property, his widow 
will be entitled to the same share as that of a son and the 
widow of a pre-deceased son or grandson shall inherit in the 
same manner as a son or grandson and further where a Hindu 
governed by any school other than the Dayabhaga dies having 
an interest in joint family proparty his widow will succeed to a 
Hindu widow’s estate as regards the interest he himself had. 
This last provision brings the law of the Mitaksara into line 
with that of the Dayabhaga and makes the widow of a deceased 
coparcener a member of the coparcenary and at one stroke 
does away with the fundamental doctrine of the Mit. about 


( Continued from the last page ) 

refers the Sutras fawpft ftwn sup* to sfhnt. It 

further says that the wife's ownership lo the husband's property is only 
technical and not real and that when the husband dies and his ownership 
in joint family estate lapses her technical ownership comes to an end 

* 'uftmrwiQi. ifawNwrtwtH wft wsygwwf 

tromn; i wtavflratsfat rta'nrfkat: i vtrvr. vfihp* 

wiitaiftwtf'nsrfit * 3 a t y ni fan i > 
% p. 5io ; ipfanawn jerrlwvtwr: wnww i 

on trt. II. 119. 
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male coparceners alone taking by survivorship joint family 
property. tul 

The mother ( or'step-mother) also, when the sons come to 
a partition after the father’s death, is entitled to a share equal 
to that of a son in the coparcenary property. 1141 " But she cannot 
compel a partition so long as the sons choose to remain joint. 
But her share is liable to be reduced on account of her possession 
of strldhana as in the case of the wife. Vide YSj. II. 123, Visnu 
Dh. S. 18.34 and Nar. ( dayabhaga, 12 ). The Mit. (onYaj. 
II. 135) combats the view of some predecessors that the mother 
does not take a share but only as much wealth as would be 
necessary for her maintenance, by relying on the words “ equal 
share” occurring in Yaj., Visou, and Nar. which would be 
meaningless on that view. It also refutes another view that 
the mother takes an equal share witli the sons when the ances¬ 
tral property is small, while she takes only as much as would 
be necessary for her maintenance when the property is large, by 
stating that this view is liable to the fault of vidhuxiirupya 
according to the conclusion established in the Purvamlmamsa, 
that is, here the same sentence will be interpreted as laying 
down two different propositions in dilferent sets of circum¬ 
stances, which is not a legitimate or reasonable way of inter¬ 
pretation . The Sm. C. (II p 268 ) held the same view about 
the mother having no right to a share and was criticized by 
the Madanaratna ( by name). Several works like the Vyava- 
ha,rasara(p. 225 ) and the Vivadacandra (p. 67) 1112 hold the 


1141, Vide Saradambal v. S. Subbarama I, L.It. (1942) Mad. 630 ; 
Jodu Rosamma v. Jodti Chenchiah (1943) 2 M. L. J. p. 172 for the effect of 
the Act XVIII of 1937 on the status of widows, 

H4ia. ysffttrrirtf ttw *fft wonsj; i wrcvm m i tiifr t R - 

268. This text and the explanation are given also in the ttsptvf't (foJio 92 a) 
in the same words. 

1142. irauanrt 

r Mfrmq) tnnfo i »*nrr 

fit fireY wrt:—t faTtfhpn: f*buwr ffil TCTO: 1 wjnn 

«W*TT fwi: l p. 67. The (H. p 267) also relies on eVwT- 

V# The aft. q. after the verse fifrrr wfk has the sntra 

ftrvf »nn lift «fft; ( Ir - 2. 53). in the ft. m- 2 

we have the words ‘ irwrfFfcvt fit'llf»?VT WfnrnfH? <n<n*9fa aufawf stfP# i ’ • 
vide Bilhler’s note in S. B. E. vol. 14 p. 231 on the confusion about 
this text of Baud. xrq. IX. 18 is ‘ fikftftprt C*t*WTV fifVTSSWfaift » 
on which ftrwfftfft explains 
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view that no woman (whether wife or mother) should get a 
share of the ancestral wealth but only as much wealth as is 
necessary for maintenance and rely on the words of Baudha- 
yana "there is a Vedic text that women are devoid of strength 
and take no share ”, which refers to a passage in the Tai. S. VI. 
5. 8. 2, occurring in the context of the ritual of the Soma sacri¬ 
fice “therefore women being destitute of strength take no 
portion (of Soma drink) and speak more weakly than even a 
wretched (low) man”. Manu IX. 18 also contains an echo of 
this passage of the Tai. S. and of Baud. Dh. S. There was an 
intermediate stage in the evolution of the rights of the wife or 
mother. The highest she could get in the husband’s wealth 
was two thousand panas, according to Vyasa, 1143 which is 
variously read and explained, the Sm. C. (II. p. 281) saying 
that it means as much wealth as would every year yield an 
income of 2000 panas. 

In modern times some High Courts Buch as those at 
Bombay 1144 and Calcutta allow wives and mothers to have a 
share when the husband or the sons divide ancestral estate by 
metes and bounds, while in Southern India the practice of 
allotting shares to them has gone out of vogue long since and 
the Madras Higli Court does not allow a share to the mother 
but only maintenance. The Dayabhaga seems to have 1145 held 
that a step-mother who was herself sonless was not entitled to 
a share when her step-sons came to a partition, but was only 
entitled to maintenance (vide Srimati Hemangini v. Kedarnaih 
L. R. 161. A. p. 115 at p. 117). 

1143. TTt TPf! fisnt UfltV W I q by II. 

p. 281, IW. Pr. p. 450, on vr. II. 119. 

1144. Vide Dular Koeri v. Dwarkanath 32 Cal. 234, Damodtfrdas v. 
Vttamram 17 Bom. 271, Jairam v, Nathu 31 Bom, 54, Hosbanna v. 
Dtvanna 48 Bom. 468 for cases of a share allotted to the mother or step¬ 
mother. But see Subramaniam v. Arunachelam 28 Mad. 1, 8 for the 
statement that the right of a mother to a share on a partition between the 
sons is not enforced in the Madras presidency. Vide Nanuram v. Radha- 
M I. L. R. ( 1942) Nag. p. 24 where It was held that the mother gets only 
-maintenance when there is only a severance of interest between father and 
sons bat no partition by metes and bounds. 

1145. ftwunfr ssrcnrttfl 

fm i pm m, 29-30 p, 67. 
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If a person had several wives and several sons from each 
wife, some of the texts prescribed from very ancient times that 
the sons should divide according to the wives or mothers {i. e. 
palnibhdga, or which is practically the same thing, mat-rbhSga 
•was recommended ), though the generally recognized rule for¬ 
merly as well as now is to divide according to the number of sons 
i. e. putrubMga (ignoring the fact of their being born from 1146 
different mothers). For example, Gaut. 28. 15 recommends 
that partition should be made by grouping the sons according 
to their mothers and then allowing a special share to the eldest 
among each group of sons, Both Br. (S, B. E. 33 p. 372 verse 15) 
and Vy&sa 1147 lay down that if there be many sons sprung from 
the same father, who are equal in caste and number but who 
are the sons of different mothers, a division according to mothers 
may be legally made. Such a partition on the basis of mothers 
is recognized in rare cases even now on 1148 the ground of custom 
in certain places and among certain castes. 

A paternal grandmother or step-grandmother cannot herself 
demand a partition, but when a partition takes place between 
her son’s sons, her own son being dead or when it takes place 
between her son and the sons of a deceased sou she is entitled 
to a share. A text of Vyasa says 1149 “the childless wives of 
the father are declared to be entitled to a share equal (to that 
of a son) and all grandmothers are declared equal to the 
mother”. The Allahabad and Bombay High Courts hold that 
the grandmother is not entitled to a share when a partition 
takes place between her son and his sons, whi'e the High Courts 


1146. vfitarrs m *v*v*ff 28. is. 

1147. HwresnRnhwT ^ a rw ng fo ? 95 * 1 ftfavrniromwt m&m-. 

vsrevit»*vro; virarsnwr srrftffwvr 1 nniP!irefW«i mgwftu 

VU&r: II f*. j both are quoted by III. 12, qxr- HI- III. p. 503, *v. 

p, 102, ft. *. p. 475 (fT. only). 

1148. Vide Palaniappa v. Alayatt 48 I. A. 539 for a case from 
the Madura District in the Madras Presidency, where a custom among the 
chettis of allowing a partition on the principle of patnibhaga (division of 
property according to wives or mothers) was upheld. 

1149. algtTTfS ftw: WAmtSTT: STsCtftffl: I ftfTPtOT Hvfcwt Ut^FVIl 

mftftm t n q. by snwi p. 730, qrnrotn in. 3, 2 p. 68. rr- 

p 267, ft. X. p. 484. The U 3 . gj. (p. 664) remarks: 3 ftniflS'rutfSw W 

ftwrpft ftwTv gfrtrwnp ftwmrmfr jrfwfhvt rrvtsi W *umc«hsj 

g \fo * 3 4 W<fl 3 ftqing)n i i1t«^« i 'aiww 1 af? u* 

nswi wftrat. 1 inn *rat?r *f ftr 3 wnv'iiitwfc' 
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of Calcutta and Patna hold that she iB entitled to a share even 
in this last case nso . 

On account of certain bodily, mental or other defects and 
certain conduct also persons were excluded in ancient India 
from demanding a share on partition and also from taking by 
inheritance. Gaut. 28. 41, Ap. Dh. S. II. 6. 14. 1, Vas. 17, 52-53, 
Visnu Dh. S. 15 32-39, Baud. Dh. S. II. 2. 43-46, Kaut. III. 5 
speak 1151 of various grounds of exclusion from partition (and 
inheritance) such as lunacy, idiocy, impotence, excommunica¬ 
tion for grave sins or lapses of conduct, blindness, incurable 
disease, entering a different asrama (viz. that of forest hermit 
or sannyUsa). These grounds of exclusion probably arose from 
the fact of the persons labouring under them being regarded as 
incompetent to perform religious acts and from the close 
connection between property and its use for religious purposes- 
Jaitnini 1152 (VI 1. 41-42) lays down two propositions, viz. that 
one who is suffering from an incurable or irremediable bodily 
defect is not entitled to undertake vedic rites, such as Agni- 
hotra, but that one who has some defect which is remediable 
may engage in them and Sahara gives a blind man, a deaf man 
and a cripple as persons who are incompetent to engage in 
Vedic rites. The story of the brothers Devapi and Santanu ( vide 


1150. Vide Vithal v Prahlad 39 Bom. 373 (partition among grand¬ 
sons), Kanhaiya Lai v. Gaura 47 Ail. 127 (partition between grandsons), 
Babuna v. Jagat Naraiti 50 All. 532 (partition between one son and his 
predeceased brother’s son), in all of which the grandmother was held entitled 
to a share. See Sheonarain v Janki Prasad 34 All. 505 (F. B ), Jamna- 
bai v. Vasudev 54 Bom. 417 for the proposition that in a suit for partition 
between lather and his son only the paternal grandmother is not entitled to 
a share; but vide Badri Roy v. Bhugvat 8 Cal. 649, Krishnalal v. 
Nandeshwar 4 Pat. L. ]. 39, 42-44 (for the opposite proposition that the 
grandmother would be entitled to a share in a partition between her only 
son and the latter's son). In view of the fact that Vyasa declares the grand¬ 
mother to be equal to the mother it appears that all grand-mothers, whether 
sonless or not, should secure a share. 

1151. l «ft. 28. 41; 

wft rfNgwnfr qft# n ’rftgrtv i wrq- «. %. n. 6. 14. 

i 1 3 rofJrm: 1 t rffcnmrut - 

1 w. * 11 2 .43-46; 1 1 

17. 52-53; qftfltf 1 f s fcmmgsr 15. 32; 

qffiwiwnnt rfHivi*qu: 1 3rct»rmT*v$Tfcw*? 1 snftgm m. 5. 

lisa. ffgrd 1 P t m Jq fr n u 1 Sr. vi, 1. 41-42. 
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H. of Dh, vol, H. p.109) as narrated in the Brhad-devata 1153 
states that the elder brother Dev&pi suffered from a skin 
disease and so refused the kingdom which went to his younger 
brother Santanu. We know from the Mahabharata that Dlurta- 
ras(ra who was blind from birth, though elder, had to give up 
the kingdom in favour of his younger brother Pandu 1154 . The 
Mit. ( on Y&j, II. 135) energetically combats the view put for¬ 
ward by some predecessors that all wealth is meant for sacrifices. 
They relied on two stnrti passages 1155 “all dravya (all kinds of 
wealth or movable property) has been created for the sake of 
sacrifice; therefore all those who are not competent to perform 
sacrifices are not entitled to share ancestral wealth but are only 
entitled to food and raiment. Wealth has been created for 
sacrifices; therefore one should employ it (or spend it) on pur¬ 
poses of dharma and not on women, fools and irreligious people ”. 
Kat. (852) and Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 371 verse 10 ) contain similar 
remarks. The Mit. does not accept this proposition, which argues 
that on that hypothesis no gifts (apart from sacrifices) that are 
recommended by the sastras will he possible, nor can one accom¬ 
plish two of the puru8arthis nik viz. artha and kama (as reuuired 
by Gaut. IX. 46, Yaj. I. 115) and that the verses quoted above 
only mean that whatever wealth is collected for sacrifices 
should be spent only for that purpose even by the sons of the 
man who collected it, since a smrti text condemns generally 
everyone who does not spend wealth collected for a sacrifice for 
that purpose to becoming a crow or a bhasa (a cock or water 
fowl) in the next life. The Mit. further argues that the view 
would be opposed to the conclusion of Jaimini III. 4. 20-24 
that the Vedic injunction “one should wear gold on one’s 
person ” is merely purusartha and not * kratmrtha ’. Apararka 


1153. Vli. 156; n r i -soB B- 

u vm. 5. 

1134. WWJ: 3 TTSTT ffrm re I Tghm 147. 39; vide 

106 (chap. 100 of cr, ed.) for the congenita! blindness of tprrjr 

1155. vyrii graprfagaKg V * rnr 

vrrsrm: « 

q. by fJmr. on VT. II. 135, q*r. wr. Ill p. 534; compare ?TTfr&V* 26. 25; v?nv 

^srf* vn?n vjrrv se; s^f xftrtrr ^ ^ *rjr rrftivfc'r m n 

rnmn usm* II. The nr. p. 157 appears to ascribe the verse to 

%*?5 and the p. 172 ascribes it to IV»I. Vide v*JT VVJ 

vri »?r«n trm ftwienv « tfmvr. 852 q. by 

II. p. 265, HTT. WT. HI P. 490. 

1156. Vide H of Dh. vol. II. pp. 8-9 for the purusarthas. 

77 
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also holds the same view 1157 and adds that women have the 
authority to perform purtadharma (acts of charity such as 
construction of wells, temples &c.). Vide H. of Dh. vol. IL 
pp. 844-45 for i$ta and pur la. 

The most famous passages on the grounds of exclusion from 
inheritance are Manu IX. 201, Yftj. II. 140 and Nir. (dayahh&ga, 
21-22). Manu IX, 201 provides 1158 “ impotent persons, outcasts 
( paliia), persons blind or deaf from birth, insane persons, 
idiots, the dumb and those deficient in any organ ( or Bense ) are 

1157. wwnqu i fiHrnpsr 

^ uwbuftt: t 3tvcr»ir 5 1 

sPKli p- 743. 

1158. wdsft 1 tr- mragiffM v > w 

ftgwr:«ng ix. 201; #viu iras : vyg nwra w t are: 1 wursi%ftt«u*PnfTf 

H?fsVT: M VT II. 140 j ftwft W tfiutfs jW ft 5 TgP TOT: I iftfT: 

trfiftrrvrd h iftt nftiwdbrel >rw8w mfivd 1 fffgm: ft^fpvisi 

gWPT gNwi Wff T: B%roq. by gpnTPT V. 11 p. 102 (which explains as 

qgfa i ai ^), ft r. p. 490 (fiflp?) wftsftw wvTffawtfi), tgftw. II. p. 272 ; 
(Mir? ufaa: vret w i alwi sift ^isi Sttott: g?T: i 

tf wRo t mtm ii areNmn^vf^: i *r$«wt: *3: 5$ mswifwswrftsT: n 
(gtv. 21-22). ftgftv is variously explained ; ft. *. p. 489 ‘ £w«j ftftft afftft 
wr ru r nfiK a: lit a wyfr^wigwmfTWwu », ‘ ftgiwt «m? wn *m ftm ttiw. > 

ewiiWwis p- 364. in wrrg, the ftw., irv*rm, wmi, ?nrro and nr. a. 
read a faurftwi i (which means 'one guilty of SUUHTOS’). Vide H3. XI. 59-66 
and ftnaaAl B chap. 37 for long lists of svqTTOs such as rfftu, V K IPT, 
WXTTTOVTHW &c. The^^ft^. II.p. 270 reads amrftw: and explains amtfifai: 
wmftr:... wwrftwrv nimr^n n83VT?«^sr«r’ and quotes gry forareq st in 
support ‘smrnfifttrv R#*lft 0 »fiwrft ftaipft > which is read as swnfitafu by 
the irvum V. 3. p. 100. and surmti p. 720. The and nr. p. 163 

read aOTrRffl in WTOf, while wm* read wunTfttT and explained it as ' xrsr- 
verift^Om wmftfotf yrty’ (vide tjrvprw)- The gave 

this very explanation for amrflhr. The ft. y. reads arqinflhT (p.489) and 
gives the same explanation of it as the WF’Itre. The nr. p, 163 says 

ft is better to explain anrufttr (derived from tnw meaning ‘ sea voyage') 
differently, disapproves of the explanation of wtpnfiTI given by the nq wv n r 
on the groend that for one guilty of sedition or high treason the breaking 
of a jar or of excommunication is not prescribed and that means 

' one who goes to another continent or country by sea in a vessel for trade 
and the like ’. Constantly engaging In sea voyage was one of the matters 
forbidden in the Kail age; vide JJ ^hfig: jflftff tyimflHg : ’ quoted 

by Wfa tffvg, which verse is quoted as from by fr rr rtl vol. Ill, 3 

p. 667. dteapre is wrong about high treason. i&pr (20.1-4) declares that 
one should desert even one's father who Is guilty of regicide and describes a 
ceremony In which an unclean vessel Is brought by a slave or servant from 
a dust beap and is filled with water from a jar carried by a female slave and 
then the vessel is struck with the foot and emptied with the words *T make 
to and so one who will get no water from me.’ 
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entitled to no share Yaj. II. 140 declares that the impotent, the 
outcast and his son, a lame man, a mad man,an idiot,a blind man 
and one afflicted with an incurable disease are not entitled to a 
share, it will be noticed that Yaj. expressly excludes the son of 
an outoast, as do also Baud, and Devala. Nar. (dayabhaga 21-22) 
says ‘ one hostile to his father, an outcast ( palita ), an impotent 
person, one who goes to another continent by sea (from India >— 
these even though they be aurasa sons shall not get a share; 
how can a ksetraja (a son of the wife raised by another person 
by appointment) get a share (if he has these defects) and 
persons afflicted with long standing (like phthisis) and Bevere 
diseases (like leprosy), persons who are either idiots, insane or 
lame—these must be maintained by the family, but their sons 
are entitled to a share’, These verses of Manu, Yaj. and Nar 
have been quoted and explained in numerous decisions of the 
courts in India, but all such cases are mostly of academic inte¬ 
rest now since the passing of the Hindu Inheritance (Disabi¬ 
lities Removal) Act of 1928 and hence need not be dwelt upon 
here. The Act ( XII of 1928 ) applies to the whole of British 
India except to persons governed by the Dayabhftga school and 
provides that no person governed by the Hindu Law, other than 
a person who is and has been from birth a lunatic or idiot, shall 
be excluded from inheritance or from any right or share in 
joint family property by reason only of any disease, deformity 
or physical or mental defect. This Act is not retrospective 
and does not confer on any person any right in respect of any 
religious office or service or any right to the management of any 
religious or charitable trust which he would not have had before 
the Act. Therefore under the Act the only defects that would 
disqualify a person governed by the Mitaksara school from claim¬ 
ing partition or inheritance are congenital lunacy and congenital 
idiocy. Under the Dayabhaga school the grounds of exclusion 
will still remain as before except as modified by judicial deci¬ 
sions and by other Acts. An important question under the 
Mit. school arises in this way. What is the exact position of a 
son that is congenitally idiotic or insane. Both Manu (IX. 201 
and 203) and Yaj. (IL 140, 141) declare that they are anamia or 
niramiaka (not entitled to a share of the ancestral estate ), but 
must be given maintenance and if maintenance be not given 
by those who are liable to give it, they would incur sin (as 
Manu IX. 202 expressly says) and that the sons of disqualified 
persona take a share, if they are themselves free from defects- 
If A has a son B who is congenitally idiotic, is B still a copar- 
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cener of A (though not entitled to a share or to claim partition) 
so that A cannot make a gift of the whole or a portion of the 
property or a bequest thereof to his widow ? This question arose 
in Amrthammd v. VallimayU I. L. R. ( 1942 ) Mad. 807 ( F. B. ), 
where it was decided that, when A made a will in the above 
circumstances bequeathing all family property absolutely to his 
widow and two sons were born to the disqualified man B after A’s 
death, the father had no power to make a will as the disqualified 
member B was still a coparcener (though not entitled to a share) 
and that he transmitted the heritage to his sons. The chief 
ground of the decision was a passage of the Sarasvatlvilasa 
(explained on pp. 817 and 828-830) which is quoted below 1159 . 

The grounds of disqualification apply to males and femaleB 
alike,as stated by the Mit. on Yaj. II. 140 1160 . A few remarks will 
be made on palita and his son. The commission of every sinful act 
did not make one patita as the word was technically understood. 
There were various grades among sins, which will be described 
in the section on patakas. The grave sins were differently 
enumerated by different ancient writers. In explaining 1161 


1159. ftwffrnn irvrrfHqpr: viftrfwnM 

vrwr i ffq K j TTyt re Uhdt ffru g dtqi it- 

vnmzmijm’dfy wswvNm wrfavr ipt wtsrsTT: ' fomnvf ' 

W. P' 364. The S. V. does not appear to be laying down any novel 
proposition. All that this passage appears to mean is that though these 
disqualified persons cannot themselves enjoy a share, yet they do have a share 
(in theory) and if they can marry or are eligible for marriage their sons that 
are free from defects do take a share and that one cannot lay down a sweeping 
proposition that all congenitally dumb or insane persons or idiots can marry, 
but that there are degrees in these defects and in certain extreme circum¬ 
stances these disqualified persons cannot marry. Vide Madras Law Journal for 
1942 (Journal portion pp. 63-82) for a reasoned criticism of the F. B. case. 


1160. g ' wua 

1 ftm. on vr. n. 140. 

1161. wu mrrft: »na 1 *R.X. 3. 6; 

*n%: m*. aw® *ngi * a iw i itewfi? srfanws’i anrw* wft 1 ifat 

WJUfWt SuW l*f. 1*4: I f>W4R VI. 27. 

The meaning of this Rgveda verse is doubtful. The Nir. distinguishes 
between wgifTVT and HurfrVT. For the various meanings of jjef, vide H. of 
Dh. vol, II. p. 131 n. 290 and p. 148 »». 334. In the Nir. b<jj probably 
means ‘foetus', as it does in Gaut. XXI. 9 1 jft 

Vas. 20.23 («er?a ^ ^ n$H.) 

appears to give two senses to ‘ 4 ot$t ' (killer of a brahmana or killer of a 
foetus when its sex is not known ). 




Ill ] Gram sins g^3 

Rg. X. 5.6 “ the wise made seven boundaries ( restrictions) by 
transgressing even any one of which a man becomes sinful ”, 
the Nirukta VI 27 enumerates the seven sins as “ theft, violat¬ 
ing the bed ( of the gum ), murder of a brahmana, murder of a 
bhruna, continual performance,of sinful acts, telling a lie as 
to a sinful matter In the Tai. S. II. 5.1.1, Sat. Br. XIII. 
3. 1. 1. and other Brahmana texts, the murder of a brahmana 
seems to have been regarded as the gravest of all sins (vide 
H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 147 and n. 333). In the Chfindogya 1162 
Up. V. 10. 9 the five great sinners are declared to be the thief 
of gold, the drinker of liquor, the violator of the guru’s bed, the 
murderer of a brahmana and one who associates with them. 
Gaut. (XXL 1-3) declares that the murderer of a brahmana, the 
drinker of liquor, one guilty of sexual intercourse with the 
wife of his guru (elder or teacher ) or with women who are 
the sapindas of his father or mother, a thief (who steals a 
brahmana’s gold), an atheist, one who continually does forbidden 
acts, one who does not abandon a patitu (son or the like through 
affection) and one who deserts his relations though they are 
not patitu are palitas and so is one who incites another to commit 
a grave sin and also one who associates with a patitu for a year 
(as regards a vehicle, a seat and bed). Ap. Dh. S. (I. 7. 21. 8-11) 
contains a longer list of grave sins (/ xi/aniya ). Vas. (I. 19-21) 
states that there are five grave sins ( mahapatalcas) viz. violating 
the bed of the guru, drinking liquor, murder of a learned brahmana, 
robbing a brahmana of gold and contact with a putita by being 
his teacher or pupil or priest or by contracting a matrimonial 
alliance with him. The Baud. Dh. S. II. 1. 50-56 has a somewhat 
different list of pataniya actions viz. sea voyage, robbing a 
brahmana of his wealth and misappropriating a deposit, per¬ 
jury for land, trading in (forbidden) articles, service under 
a sudra and having a child from a sudra woman. Manu XL 
54, Yftj. III. 227 and Visnu Dh. S. 35. 1 enumerate the five well- 


1162. wfwt 4* crafik 'shsrrv. 

I V. lO. 9; f*. TV. IV. 3. 22 mentions as great 

sinners the thief and the £ 0137 . Though some later smrtis employ the word 
it is always restricted by the commentators (e, g. Mit. on Yaj. III. 
227) to the theft of brahmana's gold. Vide H. of Db. vol. II. p. 580 for 
ancient texts asking a person to desert one’s father who is patita or a regicide 
&c , but never his mother even though she be patita. Vide 
57. 1-5. ‘*V TVTfVt: I WT^li I l 

Ttnvrnfibmn: 1 ’ 
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known mah&pfttakas, viz. murder of a brahmana, drinking of 
liquor, theft, incest and continuous association for a year with 
these. Association with any sinner of any sort for one year 
made the associater guilty of the same sin (Yaj. III. 261)* 
Satnsarga or samyoga {contact or association) was of various 
kinds. Manu XI, 180 ( = Santi 165.37 = Baud. Dh. S. II. 1. 88= 
Vas. 1. 22) states that a person who associates with a patita 
for a year as regards using the same vehicle or seat or taking 
food with him in the same row becomes patita ; but he becomes 
patita at once by being his sacrificial priest or by being Mb 
teacher of the Yeda or by entering into 1163 a matrimonial 
alliance with him. Vrddha-Brhaepati 1164 (quoted by MitaksarS. 
on YSj. III. 261) states that association ( sankara ) with a patita 
is of nine kinds viz. occupying the same seat or bed, taking 
dinner in the same row with him, cooking food in his cooking 
pots, partaking of cooked food prepared by him, being a sacri¬ 
ficial priest or employing him aB a priest, being his teacher of 
the Veda or making him one’s teacher of the Veda, giving him 
one’s daughter in marriage or taking his daughter in marriage, 
taking food with him in the same pot. Devala 1165 declares that 
sin is passed on from one man to another by conversation (with 
a Binner), by touching him, by his breath (coming in close 
contact with one’s nose ), by occupying the same vehicle (horse) 
or seat, by eating (in his company ), by being a priest for him 
or by making him one’s priest, by being his teacher of Veda or 
making him one’s teacher or by matrimonial alliance. The 
same causes that led to a male being patita operated in the case 
of a woman to make her patita ; there was one additional cause 
viz a woman became patita by sexual connection with a male 
of a lower class than herself (Gaut. 21. 9, Yaj. III. 297 and 
Saunaka 1166 ). The ancient sages were very considerate even 

1163. Tsfk nfitiN w st niw ; i i vbnftv- 

wo «T* 1 35- 3-5, 

on vr- m. 26 i. 

1164. wry tnmAi'<nniwwrf i vnrsrrwr- 

q* w ntwrspni. i vhsit * wr > f*wi. on vr- 

III. 261 (printed text reads tffrvw for qwrtr, but this seems to be wrong if 
we look at the explanation), atqvM P> 1086, p. 587 (both ascribe 

to f*.), These verses are ascribed to Vi in tft q srfVn p. 99. 

nos. 1 vnpTfWT’T *nK%iw i» i wwr- 

m q- by f*mi on vr. in. 26i. swrfc p. 1087. 

U66. vvm tShw! i stov VTft wWiroiG sftwwft i wrfrtfl 

i fifcrr. on vr. m. 26i. 
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to fallen women. They provide that even women that are pafita 
and have not yet performed the proper penance were not to be 
cast on the streets, but they were to be given a hut ( near the 
house ) for residence and bare maintenance that would keep 
body and soul together and were to be guarded against further 
lapses ( Yij. Ill 296). Vide H. of Dh. vol. II pp, 571-573. 

How far unchastity will debar a female from inheritance 
will be discussed a little later on. Adulter^ in general was an 
upapataka only according to Manu XI. 59 and the ordinary 
penance for it was candrayam or gouralu ( Manu XI. 117 ). But 
if the adultery was with a person of low caBte, the woman 
became fKitita and would not have been entitled to a mare on 
partition ( as a wife or mother) under the old Hindu Law. 

In the case of those guilty of grave sins who did not 
perform the prayascittas prescribed for such sins there was a 
peculiar procedure called ghataspkota prescribed for excommuni¬ 
cating them and severing all connection with them and treating 
them as dead, which has been described in H. of Dh. vol. II 
p. 388. Vide Gaut. 20. 2-7, Manu XI. 182-184, Yaj. 1H. 294. 
But when the sinner performed the appropriate prayascitta 
(penance), the smrtis declare that he became fit to be associated 
with ( vyavaharya ), he was to be welcomed by his relatives 
who were to take a bath along with him in a holy river or the 
like and who were to throw in the water an unused jar filled 
with water, he should offer grass to cows in the midst of his 
relations, they were not to find fault with him later on. Vide 
Manu XL 186-187, Yaj. HL 295,299, Vas. 15. 20, Gaut. 20-10-14 
( which prescribes the recital of certain Vedic mantras and the 
offering of clarified butter into fire). Ap. Db. S. I. 9. 24. 24-25 
and 1.10. 29. 1-2 prescribe for the sinner who kills a guru or 
a irotriya that has performed soma sacrifice or a bhrUm certain 
observances till death, but declare that such a person can never 
get rid of the loss of the right of association with all people, that 
there is no return for him to his relatives. 1167 In theNirnaya- 
sindhu (HI Uttarardha pp. 567-68) and in the Dharmasindhu 
(ILL Uttarardha pp, 453-54) the rite of ghataspkota for a patita 
and the rite for taking him back are concisely described. 1168 

The smptis state that when a man knowingly committed a 
sin, penances did not necessarily remove the otherworldly con- 

1167. fw wtftrt wi 1 iwi- 

VWWfirfMt 5 Pnfaqit I 9HV. V. %■ I. 9. 24. 24-25. 

1168. Vide Appendix. 
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sequences of the sin altogether but the sinner became fit to be 
associated with (Y&j. Ill, 226 ). In the case of the patita, even 
his son born after he committed a grave sin was held to be 
patita by most writers of smrtis ( Yaj. II. 140, Visnu Dh. S. 15. 
35-36, Kaut, III 5 ) uw . But in the case of the daughter a 
difference was mercifully made. Vas. ( 13. 51-53 ) 1170 stateB “the 
sages say that one born of a patita becomes a patita, except a 
female child, since she is to go to another ( person as his wife ); 
one may marry her without accepting any wealth (of her 
patita father) along with her Yaj. Ill 261 also says that the 
daughter of a patita may be married after making her fast and 
after making her leave everything (belonging to the patita 
father) in her father’s house. Visvarupa ( on Yaj. Ill 257 ) quotes 
a prose passage from Harlta to the following effect : the daughter 
of a patita should have fasted one day and night, should take 
a bath without clothes, should put on white and new garments 
in the morning, should loudly repeat thrice ‘ I do not belong to 
trim ( my patita father ) nor is he anyone to me ’ and then she 
may be married at a sacred place ( river etc.) or in one’s (the 
bridegroom’s) house. 

These rules about a patita led to this result that if a Hindu 
changed his religion or was excommunioated or was made an 
outcast for some lapse that his caste looked upon with great 
disfavour, he was deemed to have lost his rights of partition or 
inheritance. The CaBte Disabilities Removal Act (XXI of 1850) 
abrogates these rules of the ancient 1371 Hindu Law. 

1169. whwt: ipn «PTfTfroT: I V 3 VtnfrrcV VTWftr ^ 

I IS. 34-36. On VT. II. 140 the J^. qt. 681 explains: trai: 

1170. vfkk»irwqr: vfibh vnnffrvTf ffcvn i m fi? toiM i nmftTO' 

I vfira 13. 51-53; qsrqt * VI. III. 261 ; am 

w fnSir:» qfihrcv a gpurtr vrw: vntmr- 

vimr *r wi g# sMT qt g gtt i on vr. hi. 

257. The fflwf. on the same verse of vt. quotes this passage (with slight 
variations) as from iftfl. 

1171. Vide Khuntu Lai v. Oobind L R, 38 I. A., p. 87 where A and 
Q, being father and son and forming a joint family and A becoming a 
convert to the Moslem religion, it was held that A did not forfeit his interest 
in the joint family property and that the only effect of the conversion was that 
it operated as a severance of A from the family and that one half of the 
property immediately vested in A and the other half in B. Vide p. 101 
where the P. C. say that the Legislature virtually set aside the provisions of 
the Hindu Law. The Act of 1850 is felt by many Hindus as a great hardship 
and should be removed from tbe statute book. In England the Blasphemy 
Act of 1698 is still in force. 
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All the smrtis say that those who are deprived of their 
rights to partition on account of the several defects mentioned 
are entitled to maintenance out of the family property 
as long as they are alive (Gaut. 28. 41, Vas. 17. 54, 

Visnu Dh. S. 15. 33, Manu IX. 202, Y&j. II. 140 etc.). If the 

disqualified persons want to marry or are married, then their 
sonless wives that are chaste should be maintained (Yaj. II. 142), 
but those that are unchaste should be driven out and so also 
those wives that are hostile to the family ; but the Mit. adds 
that even hostile wives of disqualified heirs must be maintained 
provided they are chaste. If the disqualified person has an 

aurasa son or kselraja son 1171 ' 1 who is free from the defects 

mentioned above ( such as impotence ) he becomes entitled to 
a share of the joint family property and the daughters of dis¬ 
qualified persons are entitled to be maintained in the family 
and provision must be made for their marriages (Manu IX. 203, 
Yaj. II 141). It follows that disqualified heirs could not adopt, 
sinoe Yaj. II. 141 mentions only aurasa and ksetraja sons. 
Many cf the smrtis did not allow even maintenance to the 
patifa and his son (vide Baud. Dh. 8. II. 2. 46, Kaut. III. 5, 
Devala, Visnu Dh. S. 15. 35-36 ). Coparceners were prevented 
from claiming a share at a partition if at the time of the partition 
th6y were labouring under the defects mentioned above. But 
if after partition 1177 the defect which disqualified a member be 

1171a. tr* s*: vet i afafrgiinnrtfavr- 

fjrcrcgSSffiTHre fa I fam. on ^j. IX. 141. In former ages a $nnr son was 
possible in the case of an impotent person. Tbe snfarrff also (HI. 5) 
states wrvfif *rut t 

y n pnwt gh rrsrwtr i ^gsfcvjn-. ygtwNrtfi h. ng XX. 203 

allows even impotent persons to marry, though he appears to have disapprov¬ 
ed of it. A jjfs is indicated, acc. to tFUVTVW, by the following signs: 1 w Jjsf 

vvv ftw i jta: ifrws « » urmnr. 

q. by ^rv»»f*r V. 8. p. 102. ( sffSg^ht 9-10) states tbe signs of a potent 

man and in verses 11-13 speaks of 14 kinds of impotent persons. The 
in 111. 18 declares that the means of judging about impotence are 
women, froth of urine and the sinking of tbe feces in water ( 
f%Rt H y ofesfflc g S g trht r w TW ^). The close agreement between Kaut. and 
Kat. may be noted, 

1172. irifat fvvrprrs; nfitv $wurer*45rc»5v<wf * S'tffoww i flrwpff- 
ytv N rTfr H Pnufift tw ht i ftvrfcf axm: rrmfuf fihTR- 
V l P l tVtV WHU4 ; VTVuntT I film, on vt.H. 140. Vide Deo Kishen v. Butlh 
Prakash 5 All. 509 (F, B.) and Abiiakh v. Bhekhi 22 Cal. 864 for cases 
respectively of insanity at the time of inheritance barring succession and 
supervening insanity not divesting a person. 

78 
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removed by medical treatment or the like then the disqualified 
member was entitled to reopen the partition on the analogy of 
a posthumous son born after partition. So also if a person is 
quite free from defeot when he takes at a partition a share in 
joint family property or inherits, subsequently supervening 
defect does not divest the property once vested in him. 

Some of the smrtis contain rules that appear to be only 
recommendatory. Ap. Dh. 1173 S, II. 6.14. 15 says that if even the 
eldest son or brother were to waste joint wealth in immoral 
or improper ways he should be given no share ( by the father or 
brothers at a partition). To the same effect are Gaut. 28. 38 and 
Manu IX. 214. 

Gaut. 28. 43 and Visnu Dh. S. 15.37 provide 1174 that the bohs 
of pratiloma unions (i. e. of a man with a woman of a higher 
class) are to be dealt with like the sons of a brahmana from a 
sudra woman i. e. they would be entitled to maintenance from 
their father, though pratiloma unions were condemned. Kat. 
(862-864 ) provides that the son of a woman married out of her 
order, one who is born of a sagntra union and one who is an 
apostate from the order of ascetics do not obtain ancestral 
wealth; but the son of a woman married in the wrong order 
takes the ancestral wealth if he is of the same class as his 
father, and the son of a woman who is not of the Bame caste as 
the husband (but of a lower caste) and is married in the proper 
order takes the wealth of the father. But the son of a woman 


1173. intwdfoT jpnifti nfanrfvft > aw. u. % II. 

6 . 14. 15 ; W if). 28. 38. 

1174. i »f). 28. 43; u ftgfarg eftj wmmwwfihiri i 

is. 37; wnt wn wg srnrit i wuwfecnfo w font 

wnfft«mr>f« vxp ft® » w vt h 

ufogmmgn vt wm swl w ' wroiynnw* h 

WWjWWcqvtft g ftrt ~% rl t URWl. (862-864) q. by fppm V. 14 

p, 103, ft, X. p. 491, ft. fa. pp. 133-134, sq. pp. 163-164. The word 
Vjibl lX P ! is interpreted in two ways: (I) If a brahmana married a 

ksatriya girt first and then married a brahmana girl, both women became 
s iwJiai (as the procedure was against Manu III. 12 ). The son of the ksa- 
triya woman in such a case did not take the wealth of his f&iher but only 
the son of the other woman took it. The other interpretation (given by 
the swWTTXWya ) is based upon the doctrine of ilft^W, for which vtdeH. of 
Dh. vol. II. pp. 546-549 and Manu, III. 172. The son of a younger sister 
married before her elder sister and of the latter married after a younger one 
were both excluded from inheritance to their father. Kit. (862) is quoted in 
Hatha v. C hotalal 55 Bom. 1 at p. 5< 
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III ] Marriage expenses of brothers and sisters 

united with a man in the reverse order of castes does not take 
the ancestral estate ; but the approved view is that he Bhould be 
given food and raiment till his death by the kinsmen. In case 
there are no kinsmen such a son takes the whole wealth of his 
father and if the father left no wealth kinsmen are not bound to 
maintain him. 

Provision must also be made before ordering partition in 
a suit for partition by a brother for the marriage expenses of the 
unmarried sister or sisters of the brothers. Here there has been 
a great divergence of views among the writers of digests and 
commentaries. Kaut.111.5 (quoted below in n. 1181), Visuu Db. S.18. 
35 and 15. 31 and Br. simply state that wealth for the marriage 
expenses of the unmarried sisters must be set apart. But Manu 
IX. 118, Yaj. II. 124 and Kat. ( 858 ) n7s state that the brothers 
should get their unmarried sisters married by giving them one 
fourth share. The Mit. explains 1176 that this does not mean that 
each brother is to give one fourth of his share to the sister ( for in 
that case if there are five brothers and one unmarried sister she 
may get more than each brother) but that the unmarried sister 
is to get one fourth of what she would have got if she were a 
male and that if a person has sons and daughters from wives 
of different classes then the unmarried daughter of the wife of 
each class will take one fourth of what her brother from the 
same mother would have taken. The Mit. further adds that 
one should not explain that the word “ one fourth ” is not to 
be taken literally and that the unmarried sister gets only as 
much as is necessary for her marriage, Binoe such an explana¬ 
tion is opposed to the express words of Manu IX 118 and since 
Manu declaress sinfulness as the consequence of not giving 
one fourth share. The Mit. informs us that its explanation was 
the same as that of Asahaya and Medhfitifchi and that Bhfiruci 
gave another explanation (viz. that an unmarried sister was 
entitled to as much wealth as would be necessary for her 


1175. wjpff i svnrt a *nnr: 

fTRVT. q. by aTWPT HI. 35 p. 69, fgftw. H. p. 268, ft. r. 

p, 594. This text is cited In 53 Mad. 84 at p. 97. 

1176. rjwt i aft* fftw r ift fta*w*5Wft»v fft 
i w ft r wrfriTf qwtfl g af l q w fl ft aftvtvirftvyvr tttarrcwnrftvtift 

w g qw«rftr? u ia : 1 ... tjftrrt; *> 

... vftwr: srfhft i firm, on vr. 

H. 124. 
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marriage and not to a definite share). The Dayabhaga held the 
opinion 1177 that if ancestral wealth was small, the provision for 
the marriage of the unmarried daughter should be made by 
giving her a fourth share but if the wealth was ample then she 
Bhould get only as much as was necessary for her marriage. The 
Sm. C., V. R. p. 494, V. C. p. 134 follow the view of Bharuei. 
while the V. M. (p. 106 ), Madanaratna and V. P. (p. 456 if) 
follow the Mit. The former group particularly relies on the 
texts of Devala 1178 (wealth necessary for marriage should be 
given to unmarried daughters from the paternal estate ), Sankha 
( when partition of heritage takes place the unmarried daughter 
takes the maidenly trinkets, wealth for her marriage expenses 
and strldhana ) and Visnu Dh. S. 15. 31. In modern times the 
Courts allow no share to unmarried daughters but only provi¬ 
sion for marriage expenses and this too is restricted to the 
unmarried sister of a person who requires or sues for partition 
and does not hold good as to the daughters of brothers or other 
collaterals 1179 . In Bhwjavati Shukul v. Ram Jatan 45 All. 297 it 
was held (at p. 299) that “ quarter share" in the text means 
as much money as will suffice for marriage expenses and that 
where the daughter was a cripple and blind and all the property 
was worth Rs. 500 an alienation of the whole of it by the 
widowed mother for raising a dowry for the daughter was 
justifiable. 


1177. wvtft 3$; vrJtmvssjvfsn ■ tun ngi 

vv 'nr ftnvft i 

qrvwn III. 36. 39 pp. 69-70. The p. 171 says; v# 

vrafa ftvr^nnr ! 'infwtrt»t i 

1178. tfffnrttnsr ^ vs i stjswrf vrwft nwvn 

q. l>y n. p. 268, xtpj, f*t. p. 431, qvr. ^n. in, p. 510; 

vfhrt ** anwr arSm i $if q. by n. 

p. 269, ft. i. p. 495, wr Hi. p. 5ii; srjjitstt 1 

15 . 31 . 

1179. Vide Subbbayya v. Anant 53 Mad, 84, where A had a son S by 
one wife and a son SI and three daughters Dl, D2, and D3 by another wife 
and S sued A and SI for partition and Dl was married after the institution 
of the suit, one-third of the marriage expenses of Dl were deducted from 
the one-third share of Si and as regards one-third of the marriage expenses 
of D2 and D3 (which were yet to be Incurred) bis share (one-third) was 
charged with one-third expenses of marriage, but it was held that he was 
not liable for tbe marriage expenses of the daughter of his brother S 1, 
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Mode of partition and allotment, of shares. 

Before allotting shares provision must be made out of the 
joint family property for the payment of joint family debts UWa . 
for the personal debts of the father that are not immoral or 
illegal, for small gifts of affection made by the father, the 
maintenance of disqualified coparceners and female dependent 
members and for marriage expenses. Vide Manu VIII. 166 (as to 
family debts ), YSj. II. 117, Nar. ( dSyabhaga 32 ) and Eat. 850 
(for payment of father's debts and gifts of affection) and 542-43 
(for the various legal necessities 1180 ). If brothers want to 
separate and some of them are already married and others are 
unmarried then provision must be made for the samskaras (such 
as marriages) of the latter from the joint family property. 
Even Kautilya makes provision for the marriage of unmarried 
brothers and sisters 1181 . Yaj. 11. 124, Nar. ( dayabhaga 33 ), Br. 
( S. B. E. 33 p. 373 verse 21) lay down that the mmkSras 
( upanayana, marriage &c.) of younger brothers must be provided 
for out of paternal wealth 1182 . 


1179 a. ^rorfcmVT: ST^t ftWt«T: I HI. 5 ; agoi ipvi 

fiurw&l t "ffTcVT. 850 q by XI. p. 273, flr. p. 446 (reads 

fornfo}). The verse is quoted in Ponappa v Pappuvayynngar 4 Mad. 
1 (F. B.) at p. 49. 

1180 . mftn ei i vvsefaftra ^3 3311 

intmf =* 1 <pr?4rf srcptrsv vwt: # 

542-543 q. by wroi p. 647, II. pp. 174-175, ft. p. 56, nift: 

means ny»TT. 

1181. ^fterfirv; 3 *j: • *>rvr*v*r vi~ 

sirs in. 5; wm*3 jfrpufsr rnftvTr: 1 tfrwvf 

> f 3 -q. by 11. p. 200 (im 3 ftfhrg %5 ftt p- 492 ; 

vmrs m UW13 1 *ffwi*i vtnfWu w 

ftr. q, by 106, attributed towrraby JITO p. 731, wj. w HI. 508, 

V. p. 454 (all these read ^ ?r» thjViT^e il 1*5413 pr Itqpnn). *fterrt: nftopwi.' 

ftrfftr: i ft*wsv on vr. II. 128 (Tri. ed.); am'tt/NMl ftvTTruwfwfitr^Wimt 
aiynt nftWbrt vr ftwrypircteKif ym iwrRfwPT: m*v frvd: t * 13 . vt. p. 648. 

1182. This rule, according to Yaj. II. 124, was restricted to brothers 
only and was not to be extended. If, for example, there is a joint family 
consisting of several cousins with their sons and the marriages of some of 
the sons of the cousins arc performed at the expense of the joint family, then 
when a suit is filed for partition no provision can be made for the marriages 
of other sons of the cousins. Vide Ramlinga v. tfarayan L. R. 49 l. A, 
168. Injairam v. Nathu 31 Bom. 54, it was held that in a partition suit 

( Continued on the next page) 
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It has already been seen that a father could during his life 
time sepamte his sons from himself and also among them¬ 
selves 11 ^ and that he could assign shares of property to his 
sons. This power of the father is indicated even in the Tai. 
S. III. 1. 9. 4 ( quoted above in note 1055) which refers to the 
story of Manu having distributed his wealth among his sons. 
It is argued by Ap. Dh, S. II. 6, 14. 11 that, as this Vedic text 
( Tai. S.) does not expressly state that any difference was made 
by Manu as to the shares of his sons, the division must have 
been equal, that therefore the preference of the eldest son is 
forbidden by the s&stras and that when the Tai. S. II. 5. 2. 7 
states that “ they distinguish the eldest by ( a larger share of) 
the wealth " that is not a rule, but a mere aniivada (a statement 
of fact) and the Vedic passage only recites what some people 
do in spite of the rule of the Astras. The general rule, in the 
absence of express provision to the contrary, is equal distribu¬ 
tion, as stated in Jai. X. 3. 53 { samath syad-airutitvat ) which is 
relied upon by the prima facie view in Mit. on Y&j. II. 265, 
Krom the Tai. S. it appears that both practices viz. equal 
division of property among all sons and giving a larger share 
to the eldest were wellknown in those far-off ages. Ap. II. 6. 


( Continued from the last page ) 

botween father and sons, a minor son is entitled to have provision made for 
his thread, betrothal and marriage ceremonies out of the joint family pro¬ 
perty before the property is partitioned. In Suttdrabai v. Shiv Narayan 
32 Bora. 81 it was held that marriage is one of the samskiras which both 
Yaj. and Narada refer to. In 38 Mad. 556 the same principle was established. 
But in Venkatarayudu v. Sivaramkrishnayya 58 Mad. 126 and in Pran- 
jtvan v. Motif am 29 Bom. L. R. 1412 it has been held that the decisions 
in 38 Mad. 556 and in 31 Bom. 54 must be regarded as overruled by the 
P. C. decision in L. R. 49 I. A. 168, and in 58 Mad. 126 it was held that 
an unmarried brother is not entitled to have provision made for bis marriage 
in a decree for partition. It is submitted with great respect that these 
Madras and Bombay decisions are wrong so far as unmarried brothers are 
concerned, that they go against the express texts of several writers like 
Kautilya, Narada, Br., Vllvarupa, Mad ana pari jata (p. 648) and that the 
Privy Council in 49 I. A. 168 was dealing with the provision for marriages 
of the children of coparceners and not of brothers. 

1182a. It has been held in Kkallu Subharanti v. F.kallu Chenchura- 
ghavaH (1943) 1 M. L. J. p. 151 that the paternal grandfather has no 
power to separate his grandsons among themselves and that it is only the 
father who has this power, 
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14. 7 clearly 1183 Bfcates that in some countries gold or black 
corn or black produce of the earth is the (special) share of the 
eldest. Almost all the sutras and smrtis prescribe the mle of 
equal division among the sons of wives of the same clasB as the 
father (vide Ap. Dh. S. II. 6. 14. 1, Baud. Dh. S. II. 2. 2-3, 
Manu IX 156, Yaj. R 117, Visnu Dh. S. 18. 36, Kaut. Ill 5, 
Br. S. B. E. 33 p. 371 v. 10, Kat. 838). Some of these no doubt 
refer to the special share or provision given to the eldest (called 
uddhara ). Kaut. says “ the father in a partition during hiB 
own life should not give a special share to one out of several 
sons, nor should he deprive a son of a share without any 
cause 1184 (such as blindness etc.).” Kat. 843 Bays the same 
thing in almost the same words. But from certain passages when 
construed literally (such as Yaj. II. 116, Nar. dayabhaga 15) it 
appears that the early Indian father often distributed the ancestral 
wealth among his sons just as he pleased. Nar. ( dayabhaga 
15) 1185 says: “When a father has distributed his property amongst, 
his sons that is a lawful distribution for them ( and cannot bo 
set aside ), whether the share of one be less or greater than or 
equal to the shares of the rest; for the father is the lord of all ”. 
To the game effect is Br. ( S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 370 v. 4 ) who adds 
that if they try to alter the arrangement ( made by the father ) 
they shall be punished. But lateT on theBe passages were 
either held to apply to former ages ( V. Mayukha p. 99 says so ) 
or to the self-acquired property of the father (Mit. on Yaj. 
II. 114 ) or were so interpreted as to mean that the partition 
made by the father could not be annulled if it was legal, but if 
illegal it could be set aside ( Mit. on Yaj. II. 116, Madanaratna, 
Madanap5rijS,ta p. 646 ). Nar. ( dSyabhaga 16) himself denies 
authority to the father to give shares to-the sons as he pleases 


1183. tJBPifan I ... 8*4 V’TOTT 

*ITW: ffwt At I ••• WMJI 1 WfWJlfawfaSl’t 0 ! 

i smft i ajvrft fa«na<«a- 

wftfawgmvftsrr vvt Tqjrt h? srrnfhft i ... fa 

mfitn: I WTV. 1 J. %. IX. 6. 14. 1 , 6-7, 10-13. 

1184. ahvftvrm fan ftjnfa i ; t n i wwsiwr Hi. 

5 p. 161; sfafanfa a fhwr ^ ftlmva i fawNfaw 

ft*! # Bum. 843 q, by qrnr»TT»r I. 84 (p. 56), stj. tr. p. 43V. 

1185. fafrr 3 fiorm % i fat *r qv ww: vi i w b w fa fan 

sgt»15); nu*^nf^;r *mnt fan jmfawn i aSK ft tmfahri 
ft^VT# 4JJ<»V«JT N f*. q. by WTOBi p. 717, II, p. 261, fa. P- 413, 

ft. *. p. 468 (ascribes to «nva, J*. and vp). The «v. (p- 99) says 

1 WTVft—... j»$i— ffa gyinemn. ’' 
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whtn he is suffering from diseases, is angry ('with a son or 
sons ), or is engrossed in pleasures or pursues paths opposed to 
sSstras. 

The eldest son has received special treatment in all ages 
down to modern times (vide p. 566 above). That treatment took 
various forms. Sometimes the texts say that the eldest son 
took the whole estate. Ap. 11. 6. 14. 6, Manu IX. 105-107, Xar. 
(d&yabhaga 5) Tefer to this view. Manu (IX105-107) allows the 
eldest son to take the entire paternal estate, provides that the 
other sons should depend for their maintenance on the eldest 
son as on the father, remarks that the eldest by the mere fact 
of his birth enables the father to free himself from the debt to 
the ancestors and that therefore he (the eldest) deserves to 
get from the father the entire estate. 1186 

Another mode of dealing with the privileges of the eldest 
son was to give him some exoellent or valuable article and 
then to distribute the rest equally. The Tai. 8. II. 2. 2, 7 seems 
to have been understood by Ap. Dli. 8. 11. 6. 14.1 and Baud. 
Dh. 8. IL 2. 2-5 1187 in this sense. Manu IX. 114 says that the 
eldest may get the best of all the items of wealth, whatever its 
the most eminent and the best of a group .of ten cattle. Br. 

( 8. B. E. 33 p. 371 verge 8 ) is to the same effect. Kau(. III. 6 
points out that according to Usanas among the sons born of 
the same mother, goats shall be the special share of the eldest 
among brakmanas, horses among ksatriyas, cows among 
vaisyas and sheep among sudras, that if there be no quadrupeds 
the eldest was to take an additional share of one-tenth of the 
whole property excepting precious stones, since he releases his 
father from fetter* ( of Hell ) by offering sr&ddha. Kauf. him¬ 
self boldB that the eldest should get the vehicle artd ornaments 
of his father ( after the latter’s death); the middle-most his 
bed, seat and the bronze plate from which the father took his 
meals ; and the youngest should get black grain (like sesame), 


1186. Compare the Vedic passages about the three debts owed to gods, 
ancestors and sages quoted in H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 270 (n. 621), 425 
(n. 1008), 560 (n. 1302). 

1187. stg: qpfrvi yvgft; i wuvt: ai frmlHum i vf vt gq- 

gyfrnfry; i tiwn^i j* ft i r s at pc W lft gft: i wk «?. n. 2. 2-5. fSmr- 

«(*reP*f ie explained as by IX. p. 260 and sure, also 

(II. 6. 14. 1) employs the words tnffwfcs* trftfipwr (having satisfied the 
eldest by giving him an excellent article of wealth), ft. t. p.467 explain* t 

IT* y s hiUtww ft N ft w wnf ft a yqq yffty. 
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iron, domestic utensils and the bullock cart. Harlta 1188 says: 
“ at a partition the eldest should get a bull, the most preciouB 
wealth, the images for worship and the ancestral house, the other 
brothers should go out and build new houses or if there be a single 
house the eldest should get the southern (or best) portion This 
special allotment to the eldest is called uddhara (lit. what is 
first taken out) in Manu IX. 115-116 and Visnu Dh. S. 18.37, 
and Baud, employs the form “ uddharet", There were other 
methods also prescribed for special distribution of wealth. 
Gaut. 28. 5 says that the eldest should get one-twentieth of the 
whole as a special share, a bull and a cow, a cow, a chariot to 
which horses, asses or mules are yoked and a bull. Manu IX. 
112 provides that the special share of the eldest was one- 
twentieth of the whole property and whatever was the most, 
valuable out of the ancestral property, the middlemost son 
should get half of this (i. e. one-fortieth part) and the youngest 
one-fourth of this ( one-eightieth of the whole ). Manu IX. 117 
states that when no valuable items are taken out for the eldest 
the latter should get two shares, the son next to him one share 
and a half and the other sons one share each. Vas. 17. 42, Nar. 
(dayabhaga 13), Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 371 verso 9 ) also give 
two shares to the eldest, the latter 1189 making it to depend on the 
possession of learning and good qualities by the eldest. Similarly 
Nar. (dayabhaga 12), Br. (S. B. E. vol. 33 p. 370 verso 5) provide 1590 
that when the father makes a division during his lifetime he 
may retain two shares for himself. Sankha-Likhita allowed this 
right to the father only when he had an only son. 1191 

1188. ftHftpnrmft «tit mjjk iftg it irtemfinfiat ^ w 

faetpru i quRnin fftpi T ftg i q i amq nuftqre i smftV q by ft. *. 

p. 471. Vide Damodardas v. Uttamram 17 Bora. 271, 288, for the 
eldest son being given the custody of the family idol and the property 
appertaining to it. 

1189. gjsflftfrmorvrret f n if inge if i uwfsrHtftHwft fotftg- 

W: » If. q. by ^pprm II. 42 p. 42, ft. K. p. 480, Ifftw. U. p. 266 , 

ITT. SI. III. p, 490. l«rn quotes first half as 5 m*TT«f’rs (p. 218). 

1190. shift -hut a ftff umq i f?. q. by frmm n. 35 p. 36, 

IfftW. II. p. 261, iq*. fH, p. 414, STf. IT. p. 444, ft. %■ P- 405. 

U91. ITTTf f) Jtfof I ny fef&I q. by ft. r. 

pp. 465, fTUvnn II. 59 pp 47-48, amvftr P- 7\7 (attributes to )• The 
gnWPT does not take the word TUfiipi as a but explains it as meaning 

(■■ e. and not (jftnr )•, while explains it as 

ft-J- P- 466 says ‘ ttrftWTf 4$ qf>SS: fiVTf I HfiVWnfjJ *r vft- 

fiK i rvrftft i ftaiw i infi ft i ft i ift wnmy i nft i ifll V|b- 

VTf t imwftieartTTHViqV'rTt^W flllVf l ». The seems to be that of the 

The wfwifH (folio 91 b) refers to qrftanf's explanation ( qq;- 
W f inf) ). The iq. JJ. p, 444 criticizes fTVHT»7. 

79 
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In course of time there was a revulsion of popular 
feeling against allowing a special share to the eldest son and 
even to the father. K&t. (838) 1193 states that where the parents 
and brothers divide the whole joint property in equal shares 
that is a just ( or legal) division. Br. (S. B. E. 33 1193 p. 370 
verse 2 ) declares that the father and sons are entitled to equal 
shares in lands and houses that are ancestral, but in property 
acquired by the father the sons cannot claim a share against 
the will of the father. The V. M. (p. 95) remarks on this 
that it follows impliedly that in the wealth acquired by the 
grand-father or other (remoter) ancestor, the sons can demand 
a partition even against the father’s desire. 

According to Manu IX. 125, 1194 if all wives of a person are 
of the same caste, then the son who is born first (even from a 
wife who is junior i. e. married later) is the eldest son and 
that among twins the one that is born first is the eldest 
(verse 126), just as in the Subrahrnanya iws texts the invoca¬ 
tion of Indra is made by the name of the first-born. But if 
he has wives of different castes then the son of the wife of his 
own caste is the eldest (though born later ) and the son of a 
wife of a loweT caste though born first would be postponed. 
Devala n9Scl quoted in Y. R. p. 477 and V. C. p. 128 says the 


1192. i fiber) urarSrv ituivf 

svnkll vmvr. 838 q. by fgnfitr U- p 260 , (folio 91 b), sq. 

p. 98, U. p. 448 which last remarks 1 U^T?V£V5KTfVrVVVW s Trg Tltvi 
gppit ffrngrrrwt w n ut g nr gv fav gmvrhiv suffaki ••• w vnfbsrcrfk 
vi wsWSr: yfit rrVv^ sjHfrn; i suvut vi gmfvfv vfn l ’ 

1193. eppfrv fttugwi-. rrnh?tw: i $ 3 #; w ftmuivV. guts ikgr- 
i®r*BVI « g?. q. by wps p. 95 which adds 1 Mg rfhwtwg rofSuf 

vift fitvtmvi 1 * 

1194 . wj?nrffs vuvTvt gviwmfvjtvv: 1 a jufki g'foww f Tft fv*rm 

WTI« Hg. IX. 125; the ft. {if. p, 128 after quoting this verse remarks ‘ ibr 

vnrrvwtg umg qflw v w fvf wraimt ?rvd: > and f tnJ ru R pg HI. jyf$ 
p. 251 says ‘ rtw v .ib grv i ^vvmr <?v vro) v v^mivi vursmi f*vfc 

1195. For Subrahmanya invocation, vide H. of Dh, vol II pp. 1144-45 
and note 2550 as to how the names of descendants by the seniority of birth 
are included in that invocation, 

1195a. wftvnf$ ■ qi f tsvignvh 9T3T*WV: I VTV 3ITHW VUV(; WVT^V Vtpt 
grw: I fVVT*hr vfttf& W; I %V57 q. by ft. r. 477,- ft. f%. 

p. 128, p tf ifafft eg III. p, 251. The 5|>fl V*& on it ei gqsq si 18. 37 correctly 
points out that the word ff ( vrxvf ib?f gf^VtflfktrVVUf are quoted by 
Sridhara (in his comment on the SHWt ). 
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same as Manu IX. 125. Manu IX. 123 and Gaut. 28.16 appear 
to conflict with Manu IX. 125 and probably refer to some 
other ancient text or opinion. The V. Mayukha (pp. 97-98) notes 
that in some medical works and in the ( commentary on the) 
Bhagavata Purana III. 17. 18, it is said that among twins the 
one born later is deemed to be the elder, but that this, being 
opposed to the indications contained in the Vedic Subrahmanya 
formula and in Manu IX 126, has no bearing here (but only 
in medical matters ). The Nirnayasindhu (111 Purvardha p. 251) 
makes a reference to the Bhagavata. 

General feeling went so much against allowing a special 
share to the eldest or allowing the father to make an unequal 
division among his sons, that such action was condemned in the 
same breath with uiyoyu , 1196 or the sacrifice of the cow called 
Anubandhya. It is very instructive to follow the agruments of 
the Mit. and other writers on this point. The oldest extant 
commentator, Medhatithi, on Manu IX. 112 shows that even 
before his time there were writers that held that the 
texts of Manu on nitjoga and on the special share to the eldest 
at a partition were in vogue only in bygone days and not in 
their days, that the rules of the smrtis were conditioned by 
time and country, just as sattras of long duration, though 
declared in the Vedic texts committed to memory by Vedic 
students, were not being performed and just as Manu (I. 85 ) 
declares that the dharmas were different in different yagas. But 
Medhatithi 1197 does not accept this reasoning, denies that 
different dharmas are prescribed for different yagas and holds 
that there is no restriction as to the dharmas to be performed in 
a country. Though sattras may not be performed now still it is 
possible to perform them. The argument of the Mit. on Yaj. 


1196. For niyoga vide H. of Db. vol. II pp. 599-607. The anu¬ 
bandhya (or anubandhya, a barren cow) was sacrificed after the Udayantya 
isti performed at the end of the Agnistoma. Even in the times of the 
sutras (such as Ap. Srauta XIII. 24. 10 and Kit. Srauta X, 9. 14-15) 
imiksa (curds mixed in heated milk) was optionally offered, Vide. H. of 
Dh. vol. II. pp. 1200-1201. 

1197. n ptvasra- 

t on TT3 IX. 112. 
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IL 117 is briefly as follows 1198 .—Unequal division though found 
in the s&stras ( e, g. Manu IX. 105, 112, 116, 117, Yaj. II. 114 ) 
should not be practised because it has come to be condemned 
( or has become hateful to) by the people, since there iB the 
prohibition (in Yaj. 1 156 ) that an action, though prescribed 
in the sfistras, should not be performed when it has come to be 
condemned by the people, since such an action does not lead to the 
attainment of Heaven. For example, though Yaj. 1109 prescribes 
the offering of a big ox or a goat to a learned brahmana guest, it 
is not now practised because people have come to hate it; or just 
as, although there is a Vedie text laying down the sacrificing of a 
cow “ one should sacrifice a barren cow called anubandhyS. for 
Mitra and Varuna ”, still it is not done because people condemn 
it. And it has been said “ just as the practice of myoga or the 
killing of the anubandhya cow is not now in vogue, so also 
division after giving a special share (to the eldest son ) does 
not now exist Apastamba also (II. 6.14. 1-14 ) prescribes 
equal division, refers to the view of some that the eldest takes 
the whole estate, shows that allotting a special share to the 
eldest is the view of some and refutes it as opposed to the 
sastras by quoting the Vedie, text “Manu divided his wealth 
among his sons ”. Therefore unequal division though found in 
the sastra should not be practised as it is opposed to popular 
sentiments and to the Veda and so Yaj. (II. 117) gives the 
restrictive rule that in partitioning there must be equal divi¬ 
sion. The Sm. C. (II. p. 266 ) tells us that Dharesvara also 
did not discuss passages like Manu IX. 112 since he said that 
the practice ( of uddliamvibhaga ) had been altogether given up 
by the people u ". 


1198. fv’rnt i swrrf wNr- 

ftfsfit viivucvr-fl'rw SS - *^ Wwi i wi nyra vr 

, . . i tw vtn fsrvjircrof ®ng- 

wr i iTOfarvfoTPihft rrvm t ... g j s mjmBi Rhw: 

wWftxwrgffffrfxrtvra mggv yffr ifSwx. 


on m. II. 117. The verse trm f5^i»rc is attributed to the tp gffofag by the 
(folio 92a) and «ir. V. p. 443 and to the by II. p. 266 

which reads ojrrfa and explains The 

nn, f%. p. 414 ascribes it to sremrft j the tjrj. HI. 492, s t regmm P- 219, 
and others attribute it to dlIQ4il4' 


1199. tmvWbsfnr i tmnft w f^n- 


II. p. 266, 
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The Sm.C. finds fault with Visvarupa for saying that just as 
the offering of an ox or a goat to a learned brahmana is not 
practised because the practice of the sistas is against it, so 
uddKdra is not practised. It says that when there is a conflict 
between a smrti text and iistacara, the latter is the weaker (of the 
two) and cannot refute the smyti text as laid down by Vas. 
I. 4-5. Further not offering a bull cannot be said to bo sistacara, 
but it is really the absence of sistScara. The Sm. C. finds fault 
with the Mit. for saying that people have come to condemn a 
special share for the eldest. It says that, on the contrary, if a 
special share is given to the eldest who is endowed with learn¬ 
ing, good qualities or holy actions then people commend such a 
procedure. The Madanaratna 12 ® 0 quotes the verse “ yatha 
niyoga &c., ” and a verse from the Adipurana. The V P. 13)1 
(pp. 442-443 ) generally follows the Mit., but criticizes it by 
saying that there is no real truti-mrodha ( opposition to a Vedic 
text). If that were so, as sruti {the Veda) is promulgated for all 
ages, unequal division would be forbidden in all ages and it 
would follow that the particular sruti passages speaking of 


1200. jt- 

f^rvnSr i sm mr i asrrvr: vnru 

(Ttrr» «r* * wr^wrvi ii - 

' vvr tfsrk i 

(folio 92 a). The verse-^pn! is quoted in the Sm C. (II. p. 260) also 
from a tgrTW (without naming it). Rao Bahadur Rangaswarai Aiyangar 
(in Introduction to V. Nir. XLIX-LI) wrongly thinks that by is 

meant the «m. fa. of which quotes the verse favpTUiff wt from 

jrsmfil. He failed to note that the verse tjWT favprqwf Wf Sc. is quoted by 
the Mit. on Yaj. II. 117, the Mitaksara being one of the authorities quoted in 
the V. Nir. Therefore the from which the verse is said to have 

been taken is the work of that name also called 

1201, staftrN u»jwq ni fri a) tS i am gfo- 

grrgwvn > g»rrm% vftfiN vf?rfaqt wwp«tf%r<uS; i at»v»n 

i gt mfSR a mrfajfiiripft wtfaa t 

fiifng tprot win t *v. n. 

p. 442. It should be noted that reads the verse of Yaj. as sqm 

WltfiftblN and takes 3rmw as ( a + g + sm past p. participle of w^) 
1 S4?«nm atgrTTm. I *tgvftfal?taArv& He then notices another reading 
which means (not bringing about welfare io the end). He 

further explains 1 % arrwfaf !> WTTJV: >ITW( ' ’■ 
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unequal division are without authority, since it (unequal divi¬ 
sion ) could not have been practised in other ages also ( but as 
a matter of fact it was); besides Baud, sets out another Vedic 
text which mentions unequal division. The V. P. desiring to 
guard against the rather wide statement that whatever is 
condemned by the people should not be practised holds that the 
word “ loka ” in Yaj, I. 156 means “ yuga otherwise there 
would be confusion about what is proper conduct and what does 
not lead to Heaven. The condemnation by low or ordinary 
people who are quite innocent of sastras cannot make an action 
incapable of leading to Heaven, since such people might con¬ 
demn the liiviaa (slaughter ) of the animal offered to Agni and 
Soma. The above discussion illustrates how practices once 
recognized by Vedic passages and by the people gradually 
fell into disuetude and how reason and the common sense 
of ordinary people asserted themselves even against Vedic 
and sinrti texts. The Mit. is very clear in its statement 
that whatever comes to be hated by the people in 
general should not be practised, even though it was once 
practised and has the support and authority of Vedic and smrti 
texts behind it, Those who desire change in social customs 
and the practices of the people in various directions rely on 
this text of Yaj. and on similar texts 1202 of Manu IV. 176 and 
Visnu Dh. B. 71. 85 and on the Mit. for authority. Orthodox 
writers like MitramiSra therefore have to twist plain words 
like “ loka ”, since they cannot tolerate the idea that common 
people can have anything to say in what these writers believe 
to be the injunctions of the sastra. Instead of candidly saying 
that ancient practices came to be modified by common people, 
writers like Mitramisra say that common people should not 
be listened to in these matters, that each yuya has its own 
peculiar practices and that common people have no authority 
to change sSstric practices prescribed by the texts for a 
particular age. It is sheer quibbling to say that not offering a 
bull is not mstacara, but absence of aist&c&ra; what is clear is 
that common people abhorred the practice of niyoga and the 
killing of a cow in a sacrifice and writers of sutras and smrtis 
fell into line with them and prohibited such practices in the 


1202 . vt rvmt i sWfcgsfcf 

* « wa. XV. 176; I ) i 

71. 84-85; wsvi fr 5 ^ i 1 »s. 
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Kali age, though they were either permitted or ( even ) enjoined 
by the Vedic texts; that is, the voice of the common man or 
his revolt was allowed to prevail over the word of the 
sacred Veda, 

Though the assignment of a larger Bhare to the eldest Bon 
or giving him the whole property ceased to be generally 
prevalent, vestiges of it are still found. There are certain 
estates in the nature of zamindaries or a raj that are impartible 
and descend by the rule of primogeniture to a single heir. 
Vide Baboo Gunesh Dulta v. Maharaja Moheshur 6 Moo. J A. 164, 
Neelkislo v. Beer Chunder 12 Moo. I. A. 523, Mohesh v. Satrughan 
29 I. A. 62, Ram Nundun v. Maharani Janld 29 I. A. 178 for 
examples of impartible estates. Sometimes by custom certain 
estates such as Deshmukh and Deshpande eatans have been 
held to be impartible. Vide Ramrao v. Yeslmmtrao 10 Bom. 327 
and Gopalrao u, Trimbakrao 10 Bom. 598. In certain other cases 
a larger share (called jyeqthafuia or mutap ) has been allowed 
by custom to the eldost son at a partition. Vide Mmiikchanil r. 
Hiralal 20 Cal. 45 (P. C.), Prithmnyji r. Umrdsingji 6 Bom. 
L. R. 98, Malnhhai v. Sursangji 7 Bom. L. R. 821. 

The following propositions may be laid down about the 
allotment of shares on a partition: (1) When there is a parti¬ 
tion between a father and his sons each son takes a sharo equal 
to that of the father ; (2) where the partition is only between 
brothers all of them share equally; (3) on the death of a 
member leaving male issue his right to a sharo on partition 
passes to and is represented by his male issue ; (4) when there 
is a partition among members who are uncles and nephews or 
cousins, the allotment is per stirpes (according to the stock) 
as regards each branch and pei- capita among the members of 
the same branch. This rule is expressly laid down 1203 by Kauf- 


1203. vftgtri ^ HRifi arg$sn«r t 

ftgsRml ftgat i hi, 5 , g ftgat vrmrFvm i 

Tfi, II, 120. This is read as ViftafqgfiTnit in the II p 278, p. 449 

and a few other digests, Vide n. 1068. 44wi&g VWTtd *4? fTS 44J4tf$U4: I acjai 
fa q wfnu : ftgwWgTTi 4^441: U f*. q. by P 727, II. p 278. 

ana. i%. P 424, ft. J. pp. 481-82; 34ft*4^S33f ^ ft*«»4rfrNg.l 
Vt *ra ftamaia;» enratsi m feii g ftgrvtwfv at gaig i 44 qatsirg 44$rt 
wwoit wTtaai »4§3 145^1 >mif 44^3 11 arnat. q. by 3TT4T*r 

p. 727, II. p. 278, ft. x. P- 482. 11 . p. 449. These verses are 

(Continued on the next §age) 
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EL 5., Yfij. IL 120, Br. (S. B. E. 33 p. 372 v. 14 ) and KSt. 
(855-56). This last rule requires to be explained and illustrated. 
Yaj. II. 120 concisely states: “ in the case of those who claim 
through different fathers, the assignment of shares is according 
to the fathers Kst. says : “ if an undivided younger brother 
dies, he (the elder brother or the other brother) should make 
the son of the former a partaker of the ancestral wealth, when 
he has not obtained from his grandfather livelihood (i. e. share 
of heritage ); he should obtain from his paternal uncle or the 
uncle’s son the share which hia father would have got (if alive); 
that very share would be the share according to law of all the 
brothers ( who are the sons of the deceased brother ). Or even a 
son (of that son of the brother dying) would obtain that share ; 
beyond this (i. e. beyond the grandson of the deceased brother ) 
there is cessation (of the right to demand a share)”. It was stated 
that in the ancestral property ( paitamaha dravya) sons and 
grandsons equally have rights by birth, but in the case of the 
grandsons assignment of shares is made to them through their 


(Continued from the last page) 

lucidly explained in Moro v. Gancsh 10 Bom. H, C. R. 444 (at pp. 461, 
466-67 ) and are quoted in Dcbi Parshad v, Thakur Dial 1 All. 105 
( F. B,) at p. 111. On these verses of CTTVBR the rtf. ipjtjj ( p. 101 ) says 
that they do not refer to undivided coparceners, but rather to those 
who are re-united. Why it says so is not clear. The first verse of Kat. starts 
with the words and therefore the topic is that of undivided family 

and there is no express indication that it has changed to reunion in the 
following verse. The reason appears to be that takes the verse of 

‘ STf I qTVT?MT*T: 

front: > as referring to re-union on account of the word in it. The words 
(in ) and niff (in quroTV* ) wean the same 

thing and so vfhstfprs probably thought that they referred to the same subject. 
The interpretation of (by tftss ) is forced and is opposed to the 
explanation of most works like the (p. 482 ) and wj. jj. p. 449, 

II. p. 279. They take wfrWfaHWpft as a dvanda compound 
meaning ' those who are undivided ’ and ' those who are divided while 
takes that word to mean ' those who being once undivided are divided 1 
(i. e. as a vtrfvrw ). sty nwnt—acc. to the other digests means either * who 
dwell together* (in the case of the undivided) and ‘who reunite’ (in the 
case of the divided). ‘ VT frnwwf m TOlrt #ygprt WT J*- 

f fiwfa yfr > fr. v. p. 482 ; 

yrwm ynw \ frxnwwwft ^nrifyrr wftr yv i 
WWHt l *V. V. p. 449. Vide Mora v. Ganesh 10 Bom. H. C. R. 

p. 444 at pp 465-468 for several objections to the explanation of Devala’s 
verse offered by Nilakantha. 
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fathers and not in their separate individual capacity. This 
may be illustrated by some examples. 

A. Suppose A, B, G, D, 

__!___ E, F, G, H, J, K formed 

I J, la joint family and that 

| j | A, B, C, D u]l die with- 

E *j | -j j | out making a partition, 

F G H J K B leaving one son E, C 
leaving two sons F, G, and D dying leaving three sons H, J, K. 
If E, F, G, H, J, K want to partition, then these six will not 
take one-sixth each, hut the partition will he through their 
fathers i. e. E the only son of B will take one-third, F and G 
(the two sons of C) will take one-third (i. e. each will take 
one-sixth ) and H, J, K will together take one-third (i. e. one- 
ninth each). The same will be the result if only A, B, C die, 
leaving D to K. Here D, the uncle of E, F, G, along with Mb 
three sons H, J, K will take one-third only. 

To take another example. 

A (dead) 


C(dead) 

1 

D (dead) 

E (dead) 

i 

j 

F (dead) 

G(dead) 

0 2 

1 

1 

H (dead) 

1 

1 "1 

FI 

F 2 F 3 

1 

K. 


Suppose A the head of the joint family dies leaving a son 
B, two grandsons Cl and C2, three great-grandsons FI, F2, 
F 3, and one great-great-grandson K. Here K cannot demand 
a share, as he is beyond 4th from A the common ancestor A 
that died last. Therefore the joint property will be divided 
per stirpes into three parts, B taking one-third, C 1 and C 2 
together taking one-third and FI, F2, F3 together taking 
one-third. 

One more illustration may be given, 

A(dead) 

_I__ 

III] 

B C D E 

_I_, I I 

1 i i oi in 

B1 B 2 B 3 

80 
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Suppose A, the head of a Hindu joint family, dies leaving 
four sons, B, C, D, E and five grand-sons, B 1, B 2, B 3, C l, D1 
and then B dies. Then B3 receives his share, which is one- 
third of one-fourth ( = one-twelfth ), goes out of the family and 
the rest continue joint. Then C dies, then D, then E, and then 
B 2. Then B1 sues C1 and D1 for his share. Here if we again 
apply the rule of per stirpes division, the property that 
remained at the date of the suit of B 1 will be divided into three 
parts and B1, C1 and D 1 ( who represent three stocks, B,C, D ) 
will each get one third of that property. This was so decided 
in Pranjimndas v. Ichliumm 39 Bom. 734. The Madras High 
Court, however, holds that the rule of per stirpes applies only 
when all the coparceners desire a partition at the same time and 
that if only some members separate at one time and others on 
a later occasion, regard should be had to the share allotted at 
the first partition in computing the share to he allotted at the 
second partition. That is, according to the Madras High Court 
in the above case B 1 will be entitled to one-third minus one* 
twelth ( which latter was allotted to B 3 when he left the 
family ). The Madras High Court says that its views are based 
not on strict principles of Hindu Law, hut on necessary con¬ 
siderations of equity. Vide Manjanalha <>. Narayana 5 Mad. 362 
and Narayana v. Shankar 53 Mad. 1 ( F. B. at p. 6 ). 

Manu (IX. 47 ) emphatically states: 1205,1 “ once is a parti¬ 
tion made, once is a maiden given in marriage, once does a 
man say 1 1 shall make a gift of this or that'; these three are done 
only once by the good ". This means that a partition once made 
is final and cannot ordinarily be reopened. But there are excep¬ 
tions to this rule. One viz, about the posthumous son born 
after partition has already been mentioned above ( pp. 595-597 ). 
Br. 1204 (S. B. E. 33 pp. 373-74 verses 24-26 ) says, “If a man 


1203a. wpf?Tt fimft snfhrii i rfhfta i fl wit 

# WO IX. 47 which is the same as wrcqf (ifftfiPfbr 28) and 
VWVV 294, 26. 

1204. wti 

w h ipfhr: vwwata mar) n ft *fto > ar wri r m v ft p ft « 

<rv*wtwT wter: wntf ftjt i ^rw*vr ntvdhf) it j*. 

q. by qrfwvm VIII. 2-3, Vfftef. II. pp. 307-308, ^rv?T«f p. 180, ft. X* 
pp. 540-541. The ft, ftf. p. 132 seems to ascribe these to sruvTVW. For 
wtwr: vide ^ irw wtwtwt: v e q fr nre rt «mts i it wtar wrftftfc tfn- 

tfifS w i : X fiTWl. q. by ftwr. on wi. II. 151, P. 760. Kit. derives whs 

from ?jj5 and states that they were once neighbours but later migrated and 
hence they are so called. 
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leaving the country common to himself and his co-sharers goes 
to another country, his share must undoubtedly be given to his 
descendant when the latter comas back to the original country. 
Whether he (the descendant) be the third or fifth or even seventh 
in descent (from the man who left the country ) he would get 
the share that descends hereditarily provided his birth and 
family name are ascertained. The gotrajas ( agnatic members 
of the family) should allow ( a share in the ancestral) lands 
to the descendant of a man whom the manias and neighbours 
know to be a co-owner (in the lands) by descent, when he 
comes (after a partition ) to demand his share ”, The V. R. 
explains 1205 that the rule of Devala (given above) about a 
claim to a share being allowed up to the fourth applies when all 
the members stay together in the same place or country, while 
the above rule of Br. allowing even the seventh in descent to 
claim his share after a partition has taken place applies where 
such descendant and his forefathers had migrated to a distant 
land. These rules of Br. indicate that, even after a long time, 
a descendant could claim his share in a joint family estate and 
no bar of limitation was allowed. 

Another rule is that where some property of the joint family 
had been fraudulently concealed by one member and was dis¬ 
covered afterwards, or where some property was left out from 
partition either through mistake or accident, such property 
should be divided according to their shares among the persons 
who made the first partition. In this case there is no reopening 
of the partition once made, but there is another partition. 
Manu IX. 218, Yaj. II. 126, Kaut. III. 5 and Kst. 885-86 lay 
down 1206 this. Kat. says.: 1 If (joint) wealth was concealed, but 


1205. « TORrwftt ■ wv 

a I R «C. p. 541. The II. p. 308 states that 

the last verse applies only to lands (i. e. a partition can be reopened only 
as to Immovable property). f%rntfttriv^*r j RR I grffr fi frffgK tRyt- 

WTUyvt I VIII. 4. Compare Art. 127 o£ the Indian 

Limitation Act. 

1206. *t i seSflW 

HI. 5: vft jtosw 1 usttu: wrffih ft fits: enrt: » 

aWhvtnitt jtR jfvHtk w i nwrmtf ftsrfttr » sum. 

885-886 q. by awxfti pp. 732-733 (which reads last half as gtf we W Vgpti 

n. pp. 308-309, qrvwnt xni. 4. p. 221, ft x. 
528. ivft n in wftft qrf&rat • fifcrr. on vi H. 126 ; 

y<p 4 l ?r qupv qx 1 ^nr>rm xm. 2. 
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is afterwards discovered, the sons should divide it equally with 
their brothers in the absence of the father (i. e. even after his 
death). Whatever is concealed from each other (by the co- 
sharers ) or what was divided in an unjuBt manner and whatever' 
was recovered (such as debts) after (partition) should be 
partitioned in equal shares. This is the view of Bhrgu \ 

In the Ait. Br. (VI. 7 ) 1207 it is said: ‘ He who deprives a 
person entitled to a share of his share, him he (who is deprived) 
punishes (or destroys). If he does not punish (or destroy) 
him (the depriver), then he punishes bis son or grandson; but 
he does punish him’. Manu IX. 213 declares that even the 
eldest brother who through greed deprives his younger brothers 
(of their shares) ceases to be the eldest (i. e. forfeits his posi¬ 
tion as the eldest), is deprived of his (special) share (as eldest) 
and should be punished by the king. From these passages it 
follows that fraudulently concealing joint property or depriving 
a person of his share is condemned. This leads on to a 
divergence of views among commentators and digests. If a man 
conceals joint property at a partition, is he a wrongdoer or 
not? What he conceals is partly his own. Therefore the 
Dayabh&ga 1208 (XIII. 8) holds that there is no theft in this case, 
since a thief is commonly understood to be one who knowing 
that some thing belongs to another, makes it his own without 
any ground for so doing; while a co-sharer cannot be said to 
be no owner at all of the joint property. The Dayabhaga 
(XIII. 11-12) says that Visvarupa and Jitendriya both held 
the same opinion that even if technically it may be called theft, 
still there iB no sin attaching to it as smrtis allow him also who 
conceals joint property to Bhare in it at the subsequent partition. 
The Viv&daratnakara (p. 526) states that Halayudha also held the 
opinion that in suppressing some joint property the co-sharer 
did not incur the sin of theft. On the other hand the Mit„ 
Apararka (p. 732), V. P. p. 555 hold that in view of Manu IX. 213 


1207. vt ^ tto w vft * srritsu vhf w«rit 

wftqf&ft I wt. VI. 7. This is cited as ifhm s m the os vr* II. 126, 
In the «n. tr. p. 131. The HI. p. 566, w. ft. p. 438. *y. tj, 555 

correctly refer to it as gfa. 

1208. mpfr ft»4Rft«rTft i a i l WWt# 

wWftstrtfmvfJranr: • wrvft ax ftnmwm|$Nro i 

3tvq«r vrrnt w nut » Xtll. ll and 13 

pp. 224-225. 
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( which declares even the eldest as punishable by the king if he 
deprives his younger brothers of their due share ) and the Ait. 
Br. there is the fault of theft in case a. co-sharer fraudulently 
conceals joint property. The Mit.and V. P. further rely upon 
an example derived from the Piirvamlmamsa in support of 
their view. When a caru (boiled food) of mudga pulBe is 
prescribed and mudgas are not available, some substitute must 
be employed just as when rice is not available nivdra grain 
may be employed. The parts of masa resemble those of mudga 
and some one may plausibly say that in the absence of mudgas, 
a caru of masas may be used. To this Jai. VI. 3. 30 1209 replies 
that, since mams, varalcas and kodrauas are forbidden as being 
unfit for use in sacrifices, one cannot take parts of masas as 
substitute for parts of mudgas though both may be bo similar 
as not to be easily distinguishable. So the general prohibition 
against depriving another of his wealth holds good even in the 
case of goods that belong jointly to oneself and to others. The 
D&yabhaga ( X1U. 16 pp. 227-228 ) tells us that a predecessor of 
it named Balaka relied on this very nyayu of Jairaini and finds 
fault with him. It should be noted however that Kat. (888) re¬ 
commends that the king 1210 even if a complaint be lodged 
about fraudulent suppression by a co-sharer should not use 
force against the fraudulent suppressor but should make him 
give up the concealed property by persuasion or trick. Br. and 
Kat. 1211 declare that if there is a suspicion that some joint 
wealth has been concealed by a co-sharer, the kola ordeal may 
be resorted to. 


1209. nfirfoa ft i vi. 3 .20 ; wu 

ftnrr 5 Bfter: wrftrvt t hwi fft i fts uftPtanfwnm 

i ft sirti sfaPftvftft i... v* war: i uftftqf i 

wftsftw if; rynft * wror ran i ijsrr i 

; vwi ftvft wfsravi »rftj wvflrvr I fft n uftsifi* 

SUMVfgqsvx fci’rftr'ftft tf BWTft srea i jfhffq rnmvvvi 

wft •IW'n tftft ftrqjrftsg?4Rq i wwfwwni ’vfvmr sr«nw 

ftcjnt I ftwi. on 7Tf. II. 126. 

1210. upftl I Vmvr. q. by XIII. 7 

(p. 222), *nnm p. 183, ft. *. p. 526, »v. n. 336 wblcb says 4 3 trrf>W»l«f 

1211. 1 *w*rrm obit qfswft- 

^<5: 1 Bl^n. 842 q by **fih*. II. p, 273, ft. x. p. 498, The 
quotes a vary similar verse of fqwft (on the same page) viz, qVf q ww B n^ - 

i - nft iffth fttffsft« 
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If there was a dispute whether a partition had already taken 
place, Yfij. II. 149 mentions some of the indications that lead 
to the inference or proof of partition viz. ‘ the determination of 
the dispute follows from the testimony of kinsmen, cognates 
(like maternal uncle), other witnesses, a deed (of partition ) and 
by (the faot of) houses and fields being separately held. ’ Nar. 
( dftyabhSga 36-41 ) gives more 1212 elaborate rules on the subject 
viz. that the status of division can be determined from the 
fact of their transactions ( agriculture &c.) being separate, that 
the separate performance of religious rites is another indication 
of separation. * Receiving and returning a debt, the beasts 
(kino &c.), food, houses and fields and servants must be separate 
in the case of those who are divided, as also cooking food> 
performance of religious rites, income and expenditure. It is 
only divided persons ( and not undivided ones ) that can become 
in respect of each other witnesses, sureties or debtors and 
creditors. People should regard them to be divided even though 
there be no deed of partition, in whose case these transactions 
are entered into openly with their co-sharers’. Y&j. 11. 52 also 
declares that between brothers, husband and wife, father and 
son there cannot be, as long as they are undivided, the relation¬ 
ship of being sureties or witnesses for each other or of being 
debtor and creditor. Nat. (d&yabh&ga 41 ) and Kat. (893) state 
that when for ten years brothers (and other members of a family) 
reside ( separately ) doing religious observances separately and 
have separate transactions, they should he known as separate 
so far as the ancestral estate is concerned. 1213 It is on account 
of these passages that the courts say that presumably every 
Hindu family is joint in food, worship 1214 and estate and * that 
oeBser of comraensality is an element which may properly be 
considered in determining the question whether there has been 


1212. Vide Debt Parshad v. Thakur Dial I Al). 105 F. B. (at p. 109 ) 
for the verse of NIr, about religious rites being single when there has been 
no partition. 

1213. wtfSr n w ^fi kei: i nmnwlfa ftfcvt ftwwn %wt- 

t(*nn#wir«n. q. by II. p. 311, w. fi. P-348, snml p. 757 (reads 

^ w*>. *trtg (fnnw4i)is I fiimr 

snrokg fifrvt ffit ». In Lalubhai v. Bai Amril 2 Bom. 299 

(at f>, 309 ) the verse of Kit, is referred to. 

1214. Vide Sri Paghuncrdha v, Sri Brosso Hishoro L< R. 31.-A. 154 
at p. 191. 
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a partition of joint family property, but it is ■not conclusive ’, 1215 
Bp, says that where there are tjo witnesses nor a document to 
prove partition, a conclusion may be arrived at by inference. 

A few words may be said about the self-acquired property 
of the father or grand-father. According to the strict theory 
of the Mit. the son 1216 acquires by birth an interest even in the 
self-acquired property of the father, but the Mit. makes it clear 
that the son has no power to prevent his father from disposing 
of his own self-acquisitions, but has to give his approval 
to his father’s alienations of his self-acquisitions. The Mit, 
sets out two smrti texts viz. * though immovable property and 
bipeds may have been acquired by the father himself, there can 
be no gift nor sale of them without (calling together or ) 
consulting all the sons. Those that are born, those that arc 
unborn and those that are in (their mother’s) womb expect 
maintenance (and therefore) there can bo no gift nor sale’. 
But these have been treated by the Mit. and the Dayabhaga 
also as more or less recommendatory. If the father alienates 
his self-acquisitions without his son’s consent he may bo held 
guilty of transgressing a smrti precept but the transaction does 
hold good and is valid, 1217 since a fact cannot be altered by 
even a hundred texts { as the Dayabhaga puts it). It should 
not be supposed that the Mit. was the first to propound this 
right as to self-acquisitions. Centuries before, the Visnu Dh, S. 
17. 1 expressly declared that as regards self-acquired property 
the father has absolute discretion to divide it as he pleases. 


1215. Vide Ganesh Dutt v. Jewach L. K. 31 I, A. 10 at p. 13. wwi 

rurrt rvm; Jnffcrumw t «t tout h 

If. q. by rfmrpT Xiv. 8 , p. 23 1 , egfih*. II. p. 3io (reads ), 

if. J». p. 564. 

1216 . n i a wfSnt fhwrf%- 

vra ^ ynflmww ffar i wrrt ^ vwffi wvnfSff t tjainnfia 

ftwv: #y smu% n n>f> tPfin 

W ff* W H f t q rf fr w rq n q I fifcn. on VT. II. 114. The first is q. by 
the fTVHPT II. 29-30 (for which see note 1 125). The first is ascribed to . 
by njv. fit. p. 411. 

1217 . ^ thnrft w vtrfq ap«rfa fihJ- 

smrrrvwc fHt wrfiKt s fruqufib t <hrt*fr 3 

w nfw ftflnfofi l fot tnftwftwftft flint j fltrt. <m vr. 11.121. 
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Kftt. (839) also says that the Bon has no ownership in the 
father’s self-acquisition. 1218 When Y&j. II. 114 allows the father 
either to give the best share to the eldest son or to make an equal 
division among all sons, the Mit. explains that this unequal 
division holds good only as to the self-acquisitions of the father. 
Similarly when NSr. (dayabhftga 12) or Sahkha-Likhita say 
that the father may take two shares for himself, that is with 
reference to self-acquisitions, acc. to the Mit. Manu IX. 104 
stating that sons have no power over property during the life 
of the parents refers to the self-acquisitions of the parents. In 
modern times courts have followed the view that a Hindu 
father (or any Hindu person whatever) may give, sell or 
bequeath by will his self acquired property ( whether movable 
or immovable ) to any body he likes ( vide Rao Bulwant Singh v. 
Rani Kisliori 25 1. A. p. 54 at pp. 67-68 where the two verses cited 
by the Mit. were held to contain only a moral precept and not 
a rule of law capable of being enforced). 

Mr. Kishori Lai Sarkar in his Tagore Law Lectures on the 
MlmSmsa rules of interpretation states ( p. 21) that ‘ Mit&ksarft 
bears the impress of Buddhistic influence For this proposition 
he advances hardly any substantial evidence that will bear 
scrutiny. His reasons are mostly subjective and he refers to 
no ancient or medieval Buddhistic texts that elaborate the 
principle of taking property by birth or the rule of propinquity 
in deciding questions of inheritance, which two are the most 
fundamental tenets of the Mitaksara system. It appears that 
the evolution of the son’s right to partition, of his equality 
with his father, of the absolute rights of a person to his self- 
acquisitions was a gradual indigenous growth and had nothing 
to do with Buddhistic thought. Buddhists had hardly any 
independent set of juristic ideas or works different from those 
of the Brahmanical jurists and in medieval times countries like 
Burma professing Buddhism turned to Brahmanic codes like 
that of Manu for regulating succession, inheritance and allied 


1218. tfarmr wwrw wr fa i l ; yvw sjhnrfc i ftwT m gw s 

q* by II. pp. 279-280. f*r. p. 410. 
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matters. 1219 Vide pp. 559-560 about the origin of Dayabhaga 
doctrines. 

In the preceding pages reference lias been frequently made 
to sons, to their rights in ancestral property by birth and to 
their shares on partition. It is now time to refer to the various 
kinds of sons, principal ( mitkhya) and ijauna (subsidiary or 
secondary). 

In H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 560-561 passages from the Rgveda, 
the Tai. S., Sat. Br., Ait. Br., the sutras and smrtis emphasizing 
the importance of a son for the spiritual welfare of a man have 
been cited. The principal purposes served by the birth of a 
son are succinctly stated in the Ait. Br. 33. 1. viz. the son 
enables the father to pay off the debt he owes to his ancestors, 
to secure immortality ( amrtalva ) and heavenly worlds. These 
were the main purposes deemed to be served by a son in most 
remote times. Manu (IX. 106-107 ) and Yaj. I. 78 also mention 
these benefits. The desire was to continue and perpetuate the 
family (vaihiasya aoicchedah as the Mit. has it) and to provide for 
the performance and preservation of religious sacra and offerings. 
This desire was common in ancient societies almost everywhere. 
The Sat. Br. XII. 4, 3.1 (S. B. E. vol. 44 p. 157) states ‘the father 
in later life subsists on the son and the son in early life subsists 
on the father’. The Nirukta 1220 (III. 4) quotes a rk verBe ‘ thou 


1219. Vide 1 Notes on Buddhist Law ’ by John Jardine and ' Principles 
of Buddhist Law ' by Chan-toon (Rangoon, 1 894 ) for the Dhammathats 
(Dbarmasastras), their origin from Indian Codes and works and contents 
and Mah Nhin Bwin v. U, Schwe Gone L. R. 41 I. A. 121 pp. 131-139 for 
detailed remarks on the 36 Dhammathats of which the Manu Kyay is the most 
important and which were derived in their remotest origin from the laws of 
Manu. In ‘Champa’ by Dr. R. C. Majumdar in Inscription No. 65 of Jaya- 
Indravarman II dated sake 1010 it is said ‘ He followed 18 titles of law pre¬ 
scribed by Manu ('Manumirga'). Manu VIII. 3 employs the words 

Vide also 1 Indian influence on the Literature of Java 
and Bali' by Himansu Bhushan Sarkar pp. 93-94 and 104 for the influence 
of Manu on Javanese and Balinese codes and Dr. Majumdar on 
‘ Suvarnadvipa ' part II pp. 1-23. 

1220 . i M f i qflRib Tqfa f^vt^nnnvh i snwr 

sftw STTSp II P tctK III, 4. This verse is found in 
4.11 and is prescribed as a mantra in the Sp. Mantrapatha II. 21. 
33 for recital in jatakarma, in 321“?. 1. 15.11 and L 18. 6 - Vide 

H, of Dh. vol. II. p. 235 n. 537. It occurs also in q, II, 2. 15-16 
( as a quotation ) and in ( q. by ft. t. pp. 554-555 ). The first half 

occurs in fy. TV. VI. 4. 9 in another connection and the whole of it in 
74. 63. 

81 
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art born from each of the limbs, from the heart ( of the father ), 
thou art indeed one’s own self called son; mayst though live 
for a hundred autumns ’Gradually the idea arose ( probably 
suggested by etymologists) that the son saved the father from 
the Hell called put, 1221 as stated by Manu IX. 138 ( - Adiparva 
229.14 *= Visnu Dh. S. 15. 44). The boh’s close connection with 
the offering of pindas to the ancestors is not much emphasized 
in the oldest works. But in the sutras, in Manu and the other 
gmrtis this aspect of the benefits derived from the son is far 
more prominent than the others. In speaking of the putrika- 
putra Manu (IX. 136) declares ‘he should offer pinda’ (to his 
maternal grandfather ) and take the latter’s wealth . As three 
descendants (son, grandson and great-grandson) presented 
pindas to the ancestor, all three had extravagant praises besto¬ 
wed on them. Manu IX. 137 says: ‘ a man secures the ( higher ) 
worlds through (the birth of) a son, he obtains permanence 
(in those worlds) through a grandson, through the son of a 
grandson he wins the world of the Sun M222 . The Visnudharma- 
sutra 85.67 declares 1223 ‘ A man should desire to have many sons 
(with the thought) that some one out of them may go to Gaya 
or offer the Asvamedba sacrifice or let loose (in honour of the 
deceased father ) a dark bull’. Br. (q. in Par. M. I, 2 p. 305 ) 
states: ‘the pitrs afraid of falling into Hell desire to have sons; 
(they think ) one of them may go to Gaya and that one will 
save us; he will set at liberty a bull, he may perform sacrifices 
and execute works of public utility (like tanks, temples and 
parks), he will take care of us in our old age, he will offer 
Sraddha day by day The Matsyapurana 204 ( 3-17 ) contains 
verses (that are called pitpjathSs, verses sung by pitrs ) which 
breathe the hankerings of deceased ancestors after what 


1221. The WTfrmVT I- 2. 5. quotes ‘ sTTWrVUJVT ^ TOR 

itf: I WI'IIWI: VXfJ W II q. by f$. r. p. 555 state 

3* fft t’npmjTBW*id' ifwiMwma vwn'jsv'tmrW 11 

1222. tptw 1 3 tu wsroniiTfit ftn- 

ng IX. 137. This verse occurs in Vas. 17. 5, y. g. II 9. 7 (reads 
last pada as ), g. 15. 46. 

1223 . ti^vt «rvr 5% i sfh* wr 

T»5^ni« 85. 67 = tovsxtw 22. 6-wrg iso. 10 = 220, 

32-33 (which reads ifijf sn gafr wfivq i &c. ( 207. 39-40 ) calls this 

verse an ancient niUT and reads as in Compare verse 55 for 

almost the same verse, ntHrfJfc fas*. y r m rE Ump ftW: i rnri vmift V: srfsj- 

l tnfcf ’g i WT3T 

ITtvft | ff. q, by TO, *r, I. 2, p. 305. 
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they expect their descendants to do such as offering water in 
holy rivers, sraddhas, going to Gaya, gifts of various kinds, 
construction of tanks, &c. 

It is not, however, to be supposed that purely secular bene¬ 
fits to be derived from sons were not thought of at all. People 
were alive to them but those benefits were submerged under tho 
flood of extravagant ideas about the spiritual benefits derived 
from sons. For example, the Br. 12M Up. I. 5. 16, after mention¬ 
ing the three worlds of men, pitrs and gods, declares that tho 
world of men can be won only through the son ( while in I. 5.17 
there is eulogy of the son and instruction to him that he is 
Brahma, he is yajna, he is the heavenly world). N&r. IV. 5 
says 1225 “ fathers wish to have Bons on their own account think¬ 
ing in their hearts ‘ He will free me from low and high debts ’ 
Kat. (551) has a similar verso and makes the meaning of Nar. 
clear 1226 . Vide above ( under rnadana pp. 416-417 ). 

Besides the auram, eleven or twelve kinds of subsidiary 
sons are mentioned by most ancient smrti writers. Ap. 
Dh. S. does not recognize any son except the auram. Ap. 
quotes certain verses which express the view of an ancient sage 
called Aupajanghani and which are also quoted by the Baud. Dh. 
S. according to which the aurasa was to be recognized as the only 
son (vide H. of Dh. Vol. II, p. 602 n. 1417 for the quotation) 
Ap. II. 5. 13. 10 emphasizes that there can be no real gift or sale 
of one’s child ( damm krayadfiunmicupatyasi/a na uidyate ). But 
Ap. Dh. S. clearly shows that it knew that ksetraja sons were 


1224. mu sv't m a gna te?’. 

yifdra smv* viuvn i f?, tv- i. 5. ig, 

1225. fV?PC: WIsJfclfhfWFTOl I 

fvsvf?r i 3); Bays to in jftvm 173.54 ‘ 

ftmci i (rrxPr«tri*»t ^ ftrrr :» 1 srtv- 

fill i * ft. m- folio i8i. 

1226. I VRWWlG’UPs 

4 wtw. q by II. p. 168 , qvr. WI. III. 263. 
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raised and forbids that practice. In IL 6.13.1-5 1227 it states, 
‘ sons begotten by a man, who approaches in the proper season 
a woman of equal caste that has not belonged to another man 
( as wife ) and that has been married to him according to the 
sSstfas, have the privilege to follow the occupations (peculiar 
to their castes ) and to inherit property ; if a man has sexual 
Intercourse with a woman who had been married before to 
another or was not married legally to him or belongs to a 
different caste, they both incur sin and through that (i. e. their 
sinfulness) the son also becomes sinful In II. 10. 27. 2-0 Ap. 
condemns the practice of niyoga ‘ a husband ( or his elders ) 
shall not appoint a wife who occupies the position of a sagotra 
to others ( who are not sagotra), for they declare that a bride 
is given to the family ( of the husband and not to the husband 
alone ). This (practice of appointment) is forbidden ( now ) 
on account of the weakness of (men’s) senses. The hand of even 
a sagotra is ( deemed in law to be ) that of a stranger, as well as 
that of any other person (except the husband ). If the marriage 
vow is violated, both (husband and wife ) go to Hell. ’ Gaut. 28. 
30-31, Baud. Dli. S. II. 2. 14-37, Vas. 17. 12-38, Arthasastra 
HI, 7, Sankha-Likhita (q. by V. R. p. 547 ), Harlta (q. by V. R. 
p. 549 ), Manu IX. 158-160, Yaj. II. 128-132, Nar. ( dayabhaga 
45-46 ), Kat. ( q. by V. Nir. pp. 434-435 ), Br. ( S. B. E. vol. 33 
pp. 375-376 verses 33-35, 39-41 ), Devala ( q. by Haradatta on 
Gaut. 28. 32, Dayabhaga X. 7-8 p. 147, Y. R. p. 550), Visnu 
Dh. S. 15.1-30, Mahabharata ( Adiparva 120. 31-34), Bralima- 
purana ( q. by Apararka p. 737 ), Yama (q. by V. R. p. 147 and 
D. C. pp. 80-81) enumerate the several sons in different 
sequences and sometimes under different names also. Taking the 
order in the Manusmrti as the basis, the following table will, 
it is hoped, oonvey some idea about their number, rank and 
importance. 

1227. 9r$f5r: m'fnr: i 

• f wiwnultfmvi ^ i irarfk ^tro*** t 

II. 6.13. 1-4 ; sr 4 Tsrrw 4 ffs i ft 

ftsrfhr i t wftftnf ft irw vftt: t wyvftwrft urg 

JSTWVrvtWTO: I 3TTV. U. II. 10. 27. 2-6. 
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Kind of son ( acc. 
to Manu ) 
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1228. The is called tsqqsntf in 120.33. I understand 

mrftn, qf^hr and fttffrff rgn in the WTf^T$ io he the same as inrrt 

and respectively, smftaw trRafi««» V. tPT: i qmffat 

^fr>3rt tr«t ^T*rfSr i **•. irfimw * *•. t mrtet jnfifcmra 

?nnnf*tvr*» 7r : i s*^Rmrors f?5t%?r * gtrH. i T’smr'SqqTrspi: 

5THHTt^ t 120. 33-35. I take jirfiftlTt: as an adjective of wji* and 

^*<flfi npr; as It has to be noted that the atgqiTOira^ (49. 3-11 ) 

mentions 20 sons in all and employs a peculiar terminology in several 
cases, viz, (also called -MWtwm), (for Srerst), *5*nr {meaning 

), q ffitHKMW ret HTtf, and speaks of ^n, qj|w, wv£f (=W*i*), 6 
WttWRHts (i. e.-«g^s), ^ts^hr and 6 attmfs ('qp'eTW, WtW, WT»I«, 
and qjt). The Ann&isana ( 49. 11) expressly states that it is not pos¬ 
sible to deny altogether the status of sonsbip to these sons ( jsn qft si jt qq sif 
fsta^T qi§ rtTlf^h). It then says ( 49. 20-21 ) that when a boy is abandoned 
by his parents and he is brought up by another and his natural parents are 
not known, he belongs to the caste of the man who brings him up and that 
even for and Wf$f ( qfjtj) wns samskaras are to be performed as if 

they were one’s sons (49. 25-26), 
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Visiiu Dl\. S. (15. 27 ) mentions ‘ yatra-kvacanotpldita ’ 
(procreated anywhere ) as the 12th and last. The com. Vaijay - 
anti explains it in two ways: (1) procreated by a person on a 
woman, regardless of whether she is his own or another’s wife or 
whether she is of the same caste or not, whether she is married 
or unmarried, whether her marriage has been consummated or 
not; (2) the son of a man from a sudra woman not married to 
him. Even in the last sense he cannot be called iau-dra ( whom 
Mann IX. 178 and Yaj. 1. 91 define as the son of a siidra w \fv 
from a brahaiana ). Hfirlta as quoted in the V. R. p. 549 men¬ 
tions a son called ‘ sahasa drsta ’ ( seen by chance ), who seems 
to be probably the same as krtrima. The saudra is omitted by 
several writers ( even ancient ones) like Gautama, Kautilya 
and H&rita. Manu speaks of only twelve sons (IX. 158) and 
does not enumerate the putrikaputra among them, though he 
speaks of the putrika (IX. 127 and 134 and elsewhere ) as equal 
to the son. It is therefore that Bv. (S. B. E. 33 p. 375 verse 33 ) 
states that of the thirteen sons mentioned in succession by 
Manu the legitimate son of the body (auram ) and the putrika 
(the daughter appointed as a son ) continue the family. Vas. 
1.7,12 emphatically declares (dradaia ityeva put rah puriimdrstah) 
that only twelve sous have been noticed by the ancient ( sages ) 
and it is no doubt true that most writers generally enumerate 
twelve. A smrti text quoted by Haradatta on Gautama and 
by the Dattaka-mimamsa mentions 15 kinds of sons. Vide note 
below 123V . The number is arrived at by counting the putrika 


I BfW: tftftfcfrT: I 

TW ^ H q- by on 2?. 32, ^. tf\. p. 68. The compound 

Is to be taken as and The word bijin is the epithet 

of the man who Is appointed to beget issue In the practice of niyogtr, the 
«fTfirn being the son begotten by such a man, who (the son) is deemed by 
some to be the son of both (of the begetter and of the husband of the wife). 
I>v. Jolly in Tagore Law Lectures on partition tic. p. 146 Is wrong in taking 
’ bijin 1 as 'the son procreated with another man's wife‘ bijin ' is em¬ 
ployed by Gant. IV. 3 and Manu IX. 51-53 in the sense given above. Vide 
H. of Dh. II. p 599 n. 14051 for bijin, ksetra (meaning wife) and ksetrika, 

WrtfSnn: rft #i gtft g agn to qf) i mh rfb^t: n 

frt: fj?tl 1 q tTPWt ff f ftffl VTCt *T tl VVT5tt 

IV. 23-24, Laghu-Asvalayana (21. 14-15 )i says that though certain 
sages provide that the Knnda and Golaka sons should have the samskaras 
performed on them, that was the practice in other ages and that it is prohi¬ 
bited in the Kali age. 
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( daughter appointed as a sou ) and the putrikaputra (the son of 
the appointed daughter) as two, dividing the ksctraja into two 
viz. as the son of the begetter ( bijin ) and as the son of the wife 
(i. e. of the husband of the wife ) and the son produced any¬ 
where ( as mentioned by Yisnu Dh. B.) Is 15th and tho last. The 
Parasarasmrti (IV. 23-24) mentions, besides Kurnla and (tolaka, 
only five kinds of sons. 

It is necessary, betYvre proceeding further, to give brief definit¬ 
ions of the twelve or thirteen kinds of sons from Manu and other 
writers. The legitimate son (aurasa) is one begotten by a man on 
his own wedded wife of the same caste. The putrikaputra 1230 is 
of two kinds; (1) a sunless man may appoint his daughter as his 
son ( she is then called pulrika and treated as a son ); (2) or she 
may be given to a person in marriage with the stipulation ‘ 1 
give you in marriage this hrotherless girl decked with orna¬ 
ments; the son born of her will be my son’. In this case the 
son born of the daughter so given becomes the son of his mater¬ 
nal grandfather. The kselrajn (the son of the wife) is one who 
is begotten on a man’s wife ( or widow) by a, mycAni ( agnatic 
kinsman) or by one not of tho same gotra, according to the 
rules of ni.ijotjn, when the man himself is either dead or impotent 
or suffering from ( an incurable ) disease. That is the son given 
( datiaki or dattrima ) whom his father or mother gives as a son 
affectionately in a time of distress with water and who is of 
the same caste ( as tho adopter ). He is the son called Mrtrun 
(made) whom a man makes his son, the latter being of the 
same caste, being clever in distinguishing between right and 
wrong and being endowed with tho qualities a son should 
possess. He is the son born secretly ( t/udkofiKinna or iiu.tj.bajn 
as he is called by Baud, and Yaj.), who is horn in a man’s 
house, it being not known who is his begetter; and he belongs 
to him of whose wife he is born. He is the son called apttviddha 
( cast off) whom a man receives as his son after lie has been 
abandoned by his parents or by one of them. The kunina ( mai¬ 
den’s son ) is one whom a maiden bears secretly in the house of 
her father and he belongs to him who marries her afterwards. 


1230. jar i wettvsm wras: ()—srf ivnft 

i swt vt snw yw: w k i w 

3T**nt* ( «r. w^nr p. to?. 

In tbe first sense mentioned above in the text tho word is dissolved 

as ( a OTWf) and in the 2 nd as jnteTW: 59 : (a (T^TV 

compound). The ftfcm on vr II. 128 gives tbe same explanation. 
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The saho^ha ( received together with the bride ) is the son born 
of a woman who was pregnant at the time of marriage, whether 
that fact was known or unknown (to the person marrying her) 
and he belongs to the person who weds the (pregnant) woman. 
The krlta ( son bought) is one who is bought by a person from 
his father and mother for making the boy his son, whether the 
boy be equal or unequal (in qualities). The paumrbhwm (the 
son of a remarried woman) is one to whom a woman, being aban¬ 
doned by her husband or being a widow, gives birth after Bhe 
contracts a second marriage of her own accord. He, who, 
having lost his parents or being abandoned by them without 
proper cause, gives himself to a man (as a son) is called 
smyaihdatta (a son self-given ). The son whom a bralnnana 
begets through lust from a sudra wife is called p&rasava ( or 
6audra), since he, though living, is (like a ) corpse. 

The list of twelve or thirteen kinds of sons looks rather 
formidable, has puzzled and misled even great scholars into 
making all sorts of sweeping assertions and putting forward 
untenable theories about the origin and necessity of so many 
Bons. For example, Dr. Jolly in his ' Beclit und Side ’ ( English 
tr. p. 156 ) observes ‘ The twelve kinds of sonsbip, which to some 
extent are based on the illicit connection of the mother and for 
the greater part have nothing to do with the blood-relationship 
of the son with the father, are probably the most striking feature 
of Indian family law. The cause of this abnormal importance 
being attached to male issue is to be sought, according to the 
smrtis, in the offering of sacrifices to the manes which depends 
upon the male issue; y et, however, originally an economic 
motive was perhaps a more important factor in it—to get for 
the family as many powerful workers as possible ’. The learned 
writer appears to hold that the smrtis regarded all the secondary 
sons as equally competent to confer spiritual benefit and that 
at one and the same time a man could have all or most of them 
as song. But he is mistaken in both these respects. The very 
definition of putrikftputra, ksetraja 1231 and dattaka given by 
many of the smrtis show that one who has already an aurasa 


1231 1 IX. 127 ; 

rSfiNnmTOfftff VSrrtfSf q frWWHyfrwW fS Wtl I *fl. 28. 16 ; 

qftqrfru *gix,59; 

q. by ffw. ift. p. 3 and w- p. 2. 
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son, grandson or great-grandson oould not have a putrik&putra, 
a ksetraja or an adopted son. If the definitions of all the 12 
or 13 kinds of sons are carefully analysed, it will he quite 
apparent that the long list is due to the ancient writers’ great 
penchant lor divisions and sub-divisions based upon very slight 
differences of circumstances. The several kinds can be classi¬ 
fied into threo or four "roups as done by Devala. 1BJ All the 
five sons called daltaha, kritu, krtrima, siwiatiulaUa and aixtriddlm 
are sons who are affiliated by a person under various circumst¬ 
ances. There is no tinge of any illicit connection of the mother 
in any one of these, the one thing common to all of them 
being that they are the sons of one man and are treated by 
another as bis. Similarly the paumrbhava and iaudra are the 
legal sons of the man himself, but there is opprobrium attaching 
to them, because in the first case the mother contracted a re¬ 
marriage ( which was very much condemned by the smrtls) and 
in the other a brahmana married a sudra woman ( whioh also 
was looked down upon, if not absolutely forbidden as done by 
Yaj. I. 56). The paunarbham son of a dinja is still called a 
dvija by Manu III. 181, but Mann only provides that he is not 
fit to be invited at a sraddha. The putrikS (the daughter 
appointed as a son ) is the man’s own child and the putrika- 
putra also is the man’s'own grandchild and both these are 
special cases of adoption and no question of mother’s illicit 
connection arises in these. So out of 13 kinds of sons, nine were 
entirely free from any taint of illicit connection. There remain 
only the four viz. ksetraja, gudhotpanna, kanlua, sahodha. 
The ksetraja was in a class by himself and was a survival of an 
ancient practice prevalent in many countries all the world over, 
which had been condemned in India by Ap. (as shown above on 
p. 644) and his predecessors several centuries before the Christian 
era. It may, however, be pointed out that some medieval writers 
held the view that several secondary sons like the dattaka, 
krlta &c. could be had by a man having no aurasa son. 1232 " 

1232. gTyn ' artfUSTt: irsnAf 

fkrcnnvT ii ifro q. by x. 7 p. 147, fk. x, p. 550, on iff. 

28. 32. The sffro, and would be the would 

be ITTW, the and arcffcjj would be (and also 

tjx^l) and ipnr, and may be called VIcRvst* 

1232a. Vide the of (D. C. Ms. No, 203 of 

1886-92, folio lib) ‘ awif 

m i m ru g at w wmwqprvNt jUjpprw ftgi ewtrsiNW 
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The chief ooncern of the smrtis as shown clearly by the 
Anud&sanaparva (chap. 49 quoted above on p. 645 ) and the 
com. of Nllakanfha was to provide for the maintenance and 
the performance of the samsk&ras of thoBe ohildren that may 
be either abandoned by their parents or may be under the 
cloud of illegitimacy. 

There is great confusion and contradiction among the 
sutras and smrtis about the place of the several kinds of sonB 
and about their rights. For example, Gautama (probably the 
most ancient among extant sutrakaras) assigns the 10th 
place to the putrikaputra, while Baud., Kaut., Yaj, Br. and 
Devala give him the 2nd place and Vasistha, Sankha-Lik’nita, 
N&r., and Visnu put him 3rd. The dattaka is placed very low 
in the list by most works except by Manu, Gaut., Baud., Br. and 
Brahmapurana (which put him 3rd or 4th). The 12 kinds are put 
in two groups by some works. Gaut. ( 28. 30-31 ) provides that 
the aurasa, ksetraja, datta, krtrima, giidhotpanna and apaviddha 
are nldhabhajah (take the wealth) and also belong to the gotra of 
the man whose sons they are, while the other Bix take only the 
gotra but not the wealth. Baud. Dh. S. (II. 2. 36-37) employs the 
same words rikthabhajah and gotmbhujah but differs from Gaut. in 
including putrikaputra among ‘rikthabhajah ’ and omitting him 
from the group of ' gotrabhajah 1233 Another division (each 
having six kinds) is into bandhu-duydda or dayadabandhava 
(Manu IX. 158-159 and N&r. dayabhaga 47) and adayddabandham 
(Manu IX. 160, Yas. 17. 38, Nar. dayabhaga. 47). The first 
group, acc. to Manu, comprises aurasa ( also putrika ), ksetraja, 
datta, krtrima, giidhotpanna and apaviddha. They are bo called 
because they take the wealth of their father and also of his 
kinsmen (in the absence of nearer heirs), while the members 
of the 2nd group (which acc. to Manu IX. 160 comprises kanlna, 

1233. sm* i« mis bn m fi-s i fawrnr: i 

nhnnw:' «ft- 28 . 30 - 31 ; 

w Rwg a faywm irtwvrnrwrw* wmfShnma i hv 4S i 

What is meant by ftwsimst: ' s no * quite certain. Does it mean 
‘ they take the wealth of their father and of his kinsmen ’ or does it mean 
' they take the wealth of their father alone and of no one else ’. 
appears to hold that has the first sense, ^ 

fttjp 9' b y pVMT*T X, 7 p. 147. Both the fipp on vp II. 132 and 

the q i tlM I B explain in the first of the two senses set out above. ‘3th- 

fajfa trt i pm x. 8 p. 147 . 

w pvnp. 1 <h WTWi B 3tdar« hi. 7 . 
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sahodha, krlta, paunarbhava, svayamdatta and saudra) are 
only bSndhavas (i. e. belong to the gotra of their father), but 
cannot succeed to the wealth of their father’s kinsmen. Here 
also there is no agreement among the emrtis. Vas. (17. 5-25), 
Sankha-Likhita (q. in V. R. p. 247 ), Nar. dayabhaga 47 and 
Harlta include in the first group aurasa, ksetraja, putrikaputra, 
paunarbhava, kanlna and gudhaja and the rest in the 2nd group. 
Kaut. asserts that only the aurasa son succeeds as heir to the 
kinsmen of his father while the others (that are not procreated 
by him) succeed only to the father who brings them up, but 
not to his kinsmen. Yaj. II. 132 states that each of the twelve 
kinds mentioned by him takes the wealth of the father and 
offers piv4 a to him in default of the preceding one and further 
requires that this is so only if it is certain that the sons are of 
the same caste as that of the father. Gaut. 28, 32 states that 123 * 
the kanlna and the other sons called gotrabh&jah (in 28. 31) take 
only one fourth of the estate of the father if no aurasa nor any 
of the other sons called rildhabhaj<th exists ( and the rest of the 
estate is taken by the sapindas ), while Kaut., Devala and K&t. 
( 857 ) state that the dattaka, ksetraja and other kinds of song 
are entitled to one third share only if an aurasa is born 
provided they are of the same varna and that if they are of a 
different caste, they are only entitled to food and raiment. If a 
man, having no son, made his daughter a putrika or thinking 
himself to be impotent had a ksetraja son or adopted a son 
and then an aurasa son was born, difficult questions of the dis¬ 
tribution of his property arose on which there was no un¬ 
animity. Manu IX. 163 says that only the aurasa son is 
entitled to all the paternal wealth and all the other kinds 
should be given maintenance in order to avoid the fault of 
being cruel. But as regards the case where a putrika is first 
made and then an aurasa is born Manu (IX. 134 ) prescribes 
that these two should divide the paternal estate equally, 1235 while 


1234. i nl. 28.32 : eW ^ gsmi grfHrta- 

l H 3- b y ^nW*r X. 7. p. 147; 

5% 5m:« a miu r fr j « enwr. 

q. by ftwr. On vi. IX. 132. ypr*TPT X. 13 p. 148 and ft. ftf. p. 150 read yft- 
vtyrTTTt in smvr., 3 ^ 1 ammium rftm: 1 

arSrjngl HI. 7 . The w ystyr e (folio 93 b ) says wytray read ‘ ’. 

1233. fgvift appears to combine Manu IX, 163 and 134 ‘ tw qfc 1 
yif wfHSwt t fftwT ftwr WMv n wuX « q. by ft. • 

p. 541, ujy. ft. p. 437, nywyw (folio 93b). 
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Manu IX. 164 asks the aurasa to give 1/5 or 1/6 of the paternal 
wealth to the ksetraja, This confusion and contradiction about 
the places and the shares of the several sons leads one to infer 
that the institution of several kindB of sons was not very 
common or generally recognized, was rather confined to some 
localities or communities and was dying out even in the times 
of the ancient smrtis, if it ever existed in full force at all 
at any time. 

As regards gudhaja, kanlna and sahodha there is this to 
be said. They were the result of illicit connection ; but some 
one had to maintain them, to bring them up and be their 
guardian. The smrtis when they assign these as the soiib of 
the husbands of the women of whom they are horn are really 
providing for these matters of maintenance and guardianship. 
Br. says that dattaka, apaviddha, krlta, krta, and sail dr a, if of pure 
caste and pure actions, are middling, while the ksetraja, paunar- 
bhava, kanlna, sahodha and gudhaja are condemned by the good 
( S. B. & 33 p. 376 verses 40-41 ). 1:236 The kanlna was to be 
under the guardianship of the father of the girl ( Yaj. II. 189 ) 
till she remained unmarried, but when she married the damsel's 
son came under the dominion of the person who married h«r 
( Manu IX. 172 ). The very fact that the kanlna was assigned 
to the husband who married the girl shows that this was done 
because it was deemed that by marrying such a girl the 
husband condoned her past lapses. Similarly in the case of 
m/iotf/ia, it was deemed that either the child must have been 
procreated by the husband himself before marriage or that lie 
condoned the conduct of the wife. It appears to have been 
thought that when the husband (the party most concerned) did 
not openly object it was not open or allowable for any one 
else even by proof that the child was kanlna ot sahodha to call 

1236. tpa: orrstirira w i wwrortfc 

sat *wt-.»Wwt irffw: nf^rwar git: 

w. q by f%. r. p. 552 ; ypf?It (q. by f$, v. 552 ) designates sfhr ( and 

as ^jjnswri 'wvgwx v 4ft sSfcrewwi t *¥iwt: wr 

w w«vs»fxtt: gwr vt ^ arwtv i jwftfNnft *r 

eftnit ». The 2nd verse is quoted by arrrrif p. 455. rtug IV, 60 calls a *ngPT 
who persists in the profession ol arms after a season of distress is over 
The wgsiTW’t'rl 23 22 has that word tSVTtl 

gytfot ^ ng! > drsnii tvrtt n ' w q-by «i. v. p 486 

which also quotes the verse from and frrt?n both separately Bmjjg 

literally means ' one who carries on bis back arrows’ (i. e. probably 
• brihmaaa whose profession i» that of a soldier). 
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for the abandonment of the child. Similar remarks apply to 
the gudhaja. As shown in H. of Dh. vol. U. pp. 571-573 if the 
wife was guilty of adultery the husband had certain powers 
of correction over the wife, but if he chose to be complaisant, 
then the smrtis did not compel him to disown or abandon the 
child. These very smrtis (like Gautama, Vas., Nar.) that are 
very harsh on women for adultery allow the gudhaja, kanina 
and sahodha to be secondary sons. So the only way in which 
these two attitudes can be reconciled is by holding that when 
the husband condones moral lapses on the part of the woman 
whom he had accepted as his wife the smrtis provide for the 
maintenance, guardianship and succession of such offspring of 
illicit connection. Even among medieval commentators there 
was divergence about paunarbhavu, kanina, sahodha and 
gudhaja; Modhatitbi on Manu IX. 181 holds that they are 
entitled to nothing but food and raiment in any case, while 
the Mit. ( on Yaj. 11. 132 ) holds that even the kanina and the 
rest take the father’s wealth in default of aurasa and the other 
kinds of sons. The Mit. (on Yaj. 1. 90 > however holds that 
kanina, sahodha and gudhaja being the outcome of adultery 
cannot ho savarna with the husband of their mother, are really 
different from savarna sons and oven anuloma and pratiloma 
sons. 

A good deal can he said about the spiritual benefit supposed 
to be derived from secondary sons. 

The high eulogy bestowed on the son in (he Vedic and 
smrti literature has reference only to the nnra.m son. Manu LX 
180 asserts that the eleven kinds of sons viz. kselraja and the 
rest ( except aurasa and putrika ) are merely substitutes for the 
real son, admitted to prevent the cessation of religious rites 
and in IX. 181 Manu states the final conclusion that such sons 
as the kselraja that are procreated from the seed of others really 
belong to him from whose seed they spring and not to the 
other man ( who takes them up). Be. 1237 ( S B, E. 33 p. 375 
verses 35-36 ) declares : ‘ thirteen sons were enumerated in 


1237. 'UtKt wgm hgjvv; i 

nut«h«u w H nftp qfafafa; t jarcg • 

q. by smra p. 735, fa. p. 439. The 2nd is attributed to 
fjP# by on IX. 181 The (p. 73 ) quotes 

ofiwHT'3 follows •' SfTTtrfWpf ?T5i ffa<TV*tf( ****** 

farnfa Vlftp tffsvnnnw > The III. 1 provide*-:. v»r 
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order by Manu, out of whom only tbe aurasa and putrika are 
the cause of propagating the line. Just as oil is declared by 
the good to be a substitute (in sacrifices) in the absence of 
clarified butter, so the eleven kinds of sons in the absence of 
aurasa and -putrika 12i8 (are admitted merely as substitutes and 
not the real thing ).’ Although Yaj. 11. 132 declares that each 
succeeding one out of the twelve kinds of sons takes the estate 
in the absence of each preceding one and offers piwju to the 
deceased owner, yet the efficacy of the pindas offered by the 
several sons was deemed to differ very much. Manu leaves no 
room for doubt on this point when he sayB (IX. 161) ‘ a man 
desiring to cross beyond the gloom (of bad worlds, hells) through 
( or with the help of) bad sons (such as tbe ksetraju ) secures 
a result similar to what a person crossing ( a sheet of ) water 
in a leaking boat secures The idea is that secondary sons 
cannot confer the same spiritual benefit, as the aurasa son can. 
Medhatithi on Manu IX. 166 and the ,D. M. explain this very 
clearly. An aurasa son confers the highest spiritual benefit. 
The substitute sons ( as indicated by the very use of the word 
pratinidhi) confer a much less benefit, Even a man’s widow' 
can perform his sr&ddha it he he soilless, but as she 
could not offer tho par tuna iriiddiui her act was not deemed to 
he as efficacious as a rir&ddha performed by a son.' 1239 Jaimini 
devotes several sutras to the subject of pratinidhi ( a substitute ) 
in VI. 3.13-41. The main conclusion established is that gene¬ 
rally speaking there can be no substitute as regards the deccUa 
(the deity to which a particular offering is directed by the Veda 
to be offered in a particular sacrifice), the fire ( ahavanlya 
and other consecrated fires), the mantra (which is to accompany 
a particular offering) and certain rites specifically prescribed 
to be done in a sacrifice (such as ‘samidho yajati’ in Darsa- 
purnamasa ) and the twamin (the sacrificer ). On Jaimini VJ. 

1238. «pftaigtafcrfaq|rfr<nrt w ftmuT*: q- ^ r a r ma 

gntft s uyw wwteM i 

bur on wg. IX. 181: atWr c m fr 5 im&Rs *usa g i 

’Htwnt ixt at:—srfit *^*rra[ i bun. on at. n. 132. 

1239, airfo ysrrert g qpif 

xr«tg i... i a mu R #rowaara war 
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3. 35 Sahara makes 1210 it clear that in employing a pralinidhi 
the vedic rite becomes deficient and does not yield the full 
reward of the religious act. The Satyasadha Sr. S. III. 1. 
asserts 1211 that there can be no substitute for the sacrifice! 1 , the 
wife, the son, the place, time &c. ( prescribed by the Vedic texts 
for any rite). Therefore it is clear that there was difference of 
view among very ancient writers about the spiritual benefit to 
be derived from substitute eons. The natural human tendency 
to simplify matters and water down strict injunctions prevailed 
and it began to be thought that even subsidiary sonB conferred 
some spiritual benefit (though not as much as the aurasa son ). 
For about two thousand years the ksetraja and other sons have 
been prohibited by the smrtis. For example, Br states that 
Manu first describes the procedure of myoya and then forbids it, 
that it is impossible to practise niyoya in the dvapara and kali 
ages owing to the deterioration in man’s knowledge and ta/nis 
(vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 603 n. 1418 for the quotation ). The 
passage from Saunaka forbidding sons other than aurasa and 
dattalca in the Kali age quoted by Apararka and others has been 
cited above ( n. 1131). 

A few remarks will be made on each of the several sons. 

Aurasa. Baud. Dh. S. II. 2, 14, Manu IX. 166, Vas. 17. 13, 
Visnu Dh. S. .15. 2, Kaut. III. 7 and others define the aurasa as 
the son procreated by a man himself from bis wife married 
acc. to sacramental forms prescribed by the sastra. From Ap, 
( quoted above in n. 1227 ) and Baud, it follows that the aurasa 
is only the son' procreated on a wife of the same varua as that 
of the husband; but this was the purists’ view. Others including 

1240. fit i # f|r » sfhmut 

fNw?T! • on -3T. VI. 3. 35. 

1241 ST wrfrrarey UTvfvT: <J5R!T 

I STT’JT'fTCsftlT III. 1. The D. M. (pp. 33-34) explains 
this sutra about there being no sr fflfj q ! ) in place of a son by saying that it 
is restricted to certain srauta matters only such as the • PitaputrTya sarnan ’, 
or the uttering of a benediction in the words * tantave jyotismatlro &c. ’ 
and that if the siitra were taken as forbidding a substitute for a son 
everywhere, it would be opposed to Manu (IX. 180 g siuffrffr kfrwrg. ) and 
Atri. 1 w CTRtatv ... sfinMh:» ffn 
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1 fW. rffi PP. 33-34, Vide J. 5. 8, S* 1 "'’ 
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such medieval works as the Mit. ( on Ysj. II. 133), the Pirij&ta 
and Apar&rka hold that even the son procreated on a wife 
married in the anuloma order 1142 (e. g. the son of a brahraana 
from a ksatriy a wife or of a ksatriya from a vaisya caste wife ) 
was also aurasa. The exception was the son of a brahmami 
from a sudra wife, who was called iaucira or pumsava and 
distinguished from the technical aurasa. From the definition 
of aurasa given by all emrti writers (and the dicta of such 
commentaries as the Mit.) it follows that in order to be an 
aurasa the procreation and the birth of the son must both be 
after the marriage. But the Privy Council held long ago in 
Pedda Ainani v Zemindar of Marunqpun (1 I. A. 282, 293 ) 
that procreation after marriage is not distinctly necessary for 
legitimacy as a son even according to the ancient texts, that 
to hold so would be an inconvenient doctrine and that the 
Hindu Law is the same in that respect as the English Law. 1243 

From the times of the Rgveda people prayed for the birth 
of an aurasa son and did not like to adopt the son of another. 
A Rgvedic poet exclaims ( VH. 4. 7-8 ) ‘ As the wealth ( son ) 

1242. revwm: I HI. 7 ; wWnt mtfWTVt W 

ftwq; i vt. t*. II. 2. H ; : pjan, 

j? 3 wTsrorev srfcpn, 3mr»rr sngmTTOhr’wfavTTsntgffsi- 

s itftsrra' 1 fv. s. p. 554; * 

urmt^ n i mnr ( v vty ) 1 mtu on tp. n, 134; tgrijew- 
U 1 amra P- 740 Vide >n 1 >. c,51 lor the 

same views. The (lolio 93a) however remarks, ‘ pfun JJUIvnTWT^TUt 

Vide 11 . 1130 above. The position of the Mit. is 
somewhat rental kable. The Mit. admits that nivoga is not allowed in the 
present Kali age (vide above p. 628 ) and it quotes a srarti text to that 
effect, but it allows the sons of anuloma marriages to be aurasa and to 
succeed before every other kinds of sons. Therefore it follows that the 
Mit. cither did not know the passages of Saunaka and of the 
Naradyiapurana < plirvardha 24. 13 ) which forbade marriage with 
asavarna girls for the twice-born classes in the Kali age or did not hold 
them to be authoritative. f| « TW Ufwn iT B 1 ... trwmpris* uug- 

5»1 h itr » r n fhn< i u i ( 24 . 1.1 and i6). 

1243. As this is a decision of the highest tribunal for British India it 
roust be taken to be the law. The Privy Council was probably influenced 
by the description of such secondary sons as the sahodha. The decision is 
in accordance with English Law and section 112 of the Indian Evidence 
Act, Vide Dr. Bannerjee’s ‘Marriage and stridhana’ p. 177 for criticism 
of the P, C. decision. 
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of another (who is unconnected) Is to be avoided, bo may we 
be masters of wealth of our own ( i, e. son of our body); 0 L 
Agui, the child of another cannot be one’s offspring ; it may be 
so in the casa of the fool; do not spoil our path. A stranger,, 
born of another’s loins, though very pleasing, should not be 
taken, should not be even thought of in the mind (as one’s son). 
Then he goes back to the same house (from which he came) r 
may a vigorous, victorious, newly born son come to us ! ’’ 1244 
In modern times the courts generally recognize only two 
kinds of sons, viz. aurasa and daltalca, the other kinds of sonB 
being held to be long since obsolete. Vide Nagindas v. Bachm 
43 I, A. 56, 67. But two more kinds of sons have been recognized 
in modern times in certain provinces only, viz. the krtrima in 
Mithila (modern Tirhoot) and the putrikaputra among the 
Nambudri brahmanas of Malabar, both of which will be dealt 
with below. 

Putrikaputra. The two meanings of this word given by the 
Mit. and others relying on Vas. have been stated above (p. 647 )• 
Kaut. III. 7, Yaj. II. 128, Manu IX. 134 declare the putrika or 
putrikaputra to be equal to the aurasa son. The conception 
underlying the putrika has a hoary antiquity. There are traces 
of the putrika in the Rgveda itself. Vas. 1215 XVIL 16 refers to 

1244. triterw erwrcv tvon f^rvrv ttv: m rvm i e 

*ritv#rnmr m qtft ft prs« w fit tnrnmvr: t i shut 

f%^: guftfU tfteT uV UT5VWTynfc3 H iff. VII. 4. 7- 8. The verses are 
rather obscure, particularly the first one. Tbe meaning given above is that 
of such an ancient writer as Yaska in Nir. III. 1-3. He says that these two 
verses support the view that tbe son belongs to the begetter (and not to 
the adopter): * trout Tsn tpnMnt UfwrfyTyttevnr. • i. ’ 

Compare 3U»i. U. g. II. 6. 13. 5 ‘ vu yft % MtgriW '■ The fautv- 

Rpg says that the verse ( u ft mTTV ) does not really mean to prohibit tbe 
adoption of sons but is intended to extol the aurasa, as otherwise it would be 
opposed to the indications contained in the story of the acceptance of 

Sunahsepa as a son and to the words of the latter 'may I become your son 
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< ririt ira ysmfhtgftji i ft- ftr- III 

’jyftp- 250. ririt gsiirru are tbs wor< is of in t(. WT- 33. 5. 

1245. 3«n^Ki yg: tnfNtu «rorft gum* t uftra 

17.16; aisft* gu tlft vvrift nrivnte vmmg i urite vrv Thrift gsror 
tarwr ft ftofft wsff: « sft. I. 124. 7; the fjrsut (III. 5) comments ‘ 

gw: ftvyynuu u vftg 1 tut yw*n yt ysro ftg* 

Hhtpnftri'. anjvTvftr ’hfriftftrr wtfttrvmw: 1 asm r 

fiwwut« snr&y 1. 17. 1. Theftyw III. 4 reads swnrt y» ufttftroroi 
CMHW ; and explains WWT^WT ft <iluiR< l gftl U UT IUUisfJ l ffrnrpUTU gTprrilUt t 
fft wwjvuvt aftuft t. 
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Bg.1124. 7 in connection with putriki. That verse contains 
four similes in describing the advent of Usas ( Dawn) ' Ab a 
woman that has no brother comes back to (her) male relations,... 
like a smiling damsel the Dawn unmasks objects (or her beauty)’. 
The Nirukta (IIL 5 ) explains the first quarter as meaning that 
a brotherless maiden (after marriage) comes back to her 
paternal line for continuing that line and for offering pindas 
(to her paternal ancestors ) and does not go to her husband’s 
line. The Bg. in several places refers to the difficulty of getting 
brotherless maidens married and to the fact of their remaining 
in their father’s house as old maidens; vide Bg. IL 17. 7 ‘ amajur- 
iva pitroh saca sati ’ and IV. 5. 5. The Atharvaveda 1.17. 1 
states * like brotherless sisters let these stand still with their 
splendours gone ’. Yaska explains that, as brotherless maidens, 
when married, bar the way to the continuance of the family 
of their husbands and to offering of pindas (through their son), 
so are these red arteries &c. Yaska ( Nirukta 111. 4 ) relies for 
the appointment of a brotherless daughter as a son upon 
another very obscure verse of the Bg. (III. 31. 1 ) 1216 4 the 
husband declares ( or promises) that the father may regard (the 
daughter’s son) as his son’s son ’. The Nirukta 1217 (III. 5) quotes 
a Vedic text 4 one should not marry a brotherless ( girl), for 
she becomes (her father’s ) son ’ and holds that it expressly 
prohibits marriage with a brotherless maiden and also declares 
that such a girl becomes a son to her father. The brotherless 
maiden is appointed as a son by express agreement, but accord¬ 
ing to Gautama 28.17 the opinion of one school ( which he does 
not approve) was that a brotherless girl became a putrika by 
the mere unilateral intention of the father and therefore one 
should not marry a brotherless maiden for fear that the father 
(without expressly stipulating so) might intend her to be 
putrikfi. Manu III. 11 contains a similar caution. This re¬ 
commendation not to marry a brotherless maiden continued 
down to the dayB of Y&j. (1. 53 ‘ aroginlm bhratrmatlm ’), 
though in modern times many would prefer to marry such a girl, 
provided the father was well-off. Manu IX. 140 states that the 


1246. wreffffcjftnef* »nfkj7 wrrr wvvsj. i fan mr jiggt 

»WWT gu* * ST- III. 31.1. Tbe fan* III. 4 explain* 

JWnffcr <fifi wwrrowfo j%: »... wwnyrwwf ght* vtaiSfir • • 

1247. wrsNhiTVMhaUR tow s-aiA iff) snngwrvr wronrariftui 
WVWt ftgw 5 WWTW! i fHw III. 5. faro? on vt. I. 33 states that sTTWnfru 
Ac. is a text oi tbe Bhallavins. hut 8 on JTg IX. 132 quotes tmmft ... trjjvnt. 

wfi mfamrw i 1as. 17-is. 
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three pindas that the putrikSputra offered were respectively 
to his mother, to the mother’s father and to the mother’s 
paternal grand-father. 

The putrikaputra is no longer recognised anywhere in 
India except among the Nambudri brahmanas of Malabar. Vide 
Thalcoor Jeebnath v. Court of Wards 2 L A. 163,167, Babui Rita v. 
Baba Puran 1 Pat. L. J. 581, Kumaran v. Narayanan 9 Mad. 260, 
Chemnaulh v. Palakuzhu 25 Mad. 662, 31 Mad. 310. It appears 
that even a Madras authority like the Smrticandrikfi, 1248 was not 
aware of the prevalence of the putrikaputra in Malabar. 

Ksetraja. This kind of son arose from the practice of 
niyoga. The origin of this practice and the limitations under 
which it was allowed have been dealt with at length in H. of 
Dh. vol. II. pp. 599-607. One matter not mentioned therein is 
this that the Brahmapurana states that ksetraja sons were very 
common among ksatriyas since they had no progeny either 
because they were cursed (by sages for their misdeeds ) or 
because they were constantly engaged in war. 12 *’ The Baud, 
Dh. S. II 2. 21-23 and Kaut. III. 7 declare the ksetraja to be 
the son of two fathers, to have two gotras and to offer pindas 
to both fathers (provided there is no aurasa son born subse¬ 
quently ) and to take tiieir wealth and that in offering each 
pinda they have to associate it with two names. 12S0 It is to be 
noted that the Mit. on Yaj. II. 127 introduces the ksetraja as 
dvyamusyayana, although that word, as will be seen later on, 
has another significance also. The Madanap&rij&ta (p. 651) also 
regards ksetraja and dvyamusyayana as synonyms. The 
Vivadata..dava ( folio 122 ) states that the dvyamusyayana and 
sons of intercaste marriages being forbidden in Kali it does 
not enter into any discussion about the rules of allotting shares 
to them. 


1248. 3m «rmwTrh T4 T*gT3yrwi ywfrnfrrt gflratramwgnw w 

wnrftuvl w w nwiftmrtrmt: i 

II. p. 289 . Vide n. 1130 . 

1249. vnjrt g $rvwnt n«n i ««r a gpt tfig r e i * «qrftrR- 

it i wroft vft «rr i ftift w ft jmenyr t i 

WgrjTCW quoted by amrm; p. 737. 

1230. wqnftftnr ft»fnw rhrft mvrftvvwmmft i w ungf t f rftr i 
ftfar fhft ft<ft * nr**) i ftvgn rgkf «r swft i 

fft t wt. w. n. 2. 21-23 ; w tr* ftft^wr ftpfhrt *r 

nftft wmtnwmrfft ■ vuynw m. 7; 1 fwrgsvrvwjv ftwmrvmt^ ftgft 
ftrm: ewwrmtefiwft»ft. nr. folio 122. 
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Dattaka. This will be dealt with separately later on. 

Krtrima —(or krta, as in Nfir. diyabhaga 46 ). According to 
Manu 'lX. 169, Yaj. II. 131, Baud. Dh. S. II. 2. 25 and 
the Mit. and other works a krtrima is a person (of the same 
caste as the adopter) who has no parents and who is adopted 
with his oum consent by the tempting offer of wealth. He is 
distinguished from the dattaka by the fact that he is not given 
by the father or mother and by the fact that his own consent is 
necessary (so that he must be major according to the ancient 
Hindu Law ). Such a son is recognized in modern times only 
in Mithila (Tirhoot) and the adjoining districts and among the 
Nambudri brfthmanas of Malabar (as held in Vasudevan v. 
Secretary of State 11 Mad. 157 ). Considerable case law exists 
about the krtrima adoption, for which Mulla’s Hindu Law 
pp. 563-564 ( 9th ed .) and Mayne’s Hindu law (10th ed.) pp. 
293-294 may be consulted. 

GuQhaja. There is probably a reference to such a son in 
the Rg. H. 29. 1 1251 * O 1 Adityas, that uphold the moral law, 
that are always active, keep away from me sin as a woman 
giving birth to a child in Becret (removes it) ’. 

Kanina. This word is derived from the word 4 kanya' 
( a maiden). P&nini IV. 1. 116 ( kanyayah kanlna ca) derives 
the word in the sense of “ child of a maiden ” and the KasikS 
gives Karna and Vyasa as instances of kanlna sons. The word 
kanlna occurs in the Atharvaveda V. 5. 8 and kuimriputra occurs 
in the Vajasaneyaaamhita 30. 6. Nar. ( dayabhaga 17 ) 1252 says 
that the kanlna, sahodha and gudhaja are the sons of the man 
who marries the mother of these and they take the wealth of the 
husband of their mother. The Parijata (q. by V. R. p. 565) 
states that the kanlna and sahodha become the sons of their 
mother’s father if the latter is sonless, but if he has a son then 
they become the sons of the husband of their mother and if 
both have no sons then they become the sons of both. 

Krita —(the son bought). Vas. (17. 30-32) states that 
Hariscandra purchased Suna^sepa from Ajigarta and that 

1251. tpnrsr wgjSkm: 'ST- n. 29. 1 . 

1252. wtSptw wfforv HTvt vw wnnt i TWtifitmwr w mnrtts 

tfW. » WTTf, 17 ; on this ft. X. p. 565 states ‘wnjsif Vt% H raWWHT 

gw. wpfbfi i ws**^w*t Twfrtftrft wbriHwi tnffcmr: • 

The iffif. or p. 562, however, says about 
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Sunahsepa was a kilta son. Svayamdatta—V as. (17. 33-35) says 
that Suna^epa became the svayamdatta son of Visvsraitra as 
stated in the Ait. Br. (referred to above in n. 1244). Paunarbhava 
(the son of a punarbhn )—vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 608-610 for 
the meaning of punarbhu and the remarriage of widows 

(pp. 611-621). 




CHAPTER XXVIII 


DATTAKA (adopted son) 

No branch of Hindu Law in modern times has been so 
fruitful in litigation as adoption. There are instances, where, 
fifty years after a point in the law of adoption was deemed 
to have been settled by a Full Bench decision, the Privy 
Council intervened and overruled the Full Bench decision 
in spite of its usual practice to follow the rule of stare decisis. 
The medieval digests are full of varying interpretations of the 
same smrti texts and the law of adoption differs from province 
to province according to the authoritative medieval works and 
modern case law. Voluminous works like those of Shastri 
Golapcbandra Sarkar and of Mr. Kapur have been written on 
the subject of adoption in all its details. There is so much 
bewildering confusion and so much case law on the several 
aspects of adoption that it is only legislation that can resolve 
the tangled skein of the modern law of adoption. In this section 
an attempt will he made to present the law of adoption as 
evolved by the smrtis and medieval works and only some im* 
portant cases bearing in various ways on the ancient law will 
be cited. 

It has been shown above (pp. 641,657) how even in the times 
of the Rgveda the son of the body was eagerly sought for and how 
the adoption of another man's son was declared to be not worthy 
of being thought of. Even so late an author as Sukra (11 31) 
Bays that the adopted and other secondary sons should never he 
thought aB one’s sons, since on seeing a rich man they desire to be 
adoptedYet Vedic Literature contains some references to 
adopted sons. In the Tai. S. VII. 1, 8. 1 we come across the 
the story of Atri, ns2b who gave an only son in adoption to 
Aurva in these words: ‘ Atri gave his son in adoption to Aurva 


1232a. mrorft * qwroi: wgst ffit i it 
^ ufitw *** I II. 31. 

1232b. snrt yurrav i w fWWi fftfacfV 

vraviwt « <pt w*tiw*nirm*nrv%wnnrw sift i iwv wwtvi tfn wrartrot 
Svtar i d. vii. i. 8. l. For vide enfVT. wh 

23. 1. 7 and «fi. XI. 1.16-28. 
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who desired to have a eon. He (Atri), having become empty 
(as it were, by giving away his only boq ), thought himself to 
he destitute of strength, to be weak and worn out (lit. stale). 
He (Atri) saw this caturStra {a sacrifice of that name lasting 
for four days). He made preparations for it and performed that 
sacrifice. Then he had four valiant sons born to him, a good 
Hotr, a good UdgStr, a good Adhvaryu and a good sabheya 
(skilful speaker in an assembly)’. The Rtory of Sunafisepa in 
the Ait. Br. (33) shows that Visvfimitra, though he had already 
one hundred and one sons, adopted Sunahsepa under the name 
Devarata, with the consent of his fifty-one sons (with Madhu- 
cchandas 1253 at their head ), though the elder 50 sons disobeyed 
their father. It must be supposed that the later rule allowing 
only a sonless man to adopt did not apply to Visvamitra. 

The sutras and smrtis contain hardly anything about the 
dattaka except his name (among the 12 kinds of sons) or the 
definition, as in Baud. Dh. S. II. 2.24, Manu IX. 168, Y&j. II. 130, 
Visnu Dh. S 15.18-19, N&r. (d3.yabha.ga 46). The Vas. Dh. 8. is an 
exception. It not only gives a definition (in 17. 28-29), but is 
one of the earliest smrti texts to dilate on the rules about 
adoption (in 15.1-9). What it says may ba sat forth in one 
place. " Man produced from seed and blood owes his birth to 
his mother and father. (Hence) the mother and father have 
power to give, to sell or to abandon him. But one should not 
give or accept an only son, for, he j'b required to continue the 
line of his ancestors. A woman should neither give nor receive 
a son (in adoption) except with the permission of her husband. 
One about to take a son in adoption should, after having invi¬ 
ted his kinsmen, having informed the ruler (of the intended 
adoption) and having performed in the middle part of his house 
a homo, with the uyuhrlis, take oDly him who is closely related 
and who is a kinsman not remote (in habitation and speech ). 
If a doubt arises (as to the family of the person to be adopted) 
he (the person desiring to adopt) should treat one whose 
kinsmen are in a remote place as if he were a sudra; for it is 
declared (in the Br&hmapa or Yedic works) ‘by means of one 
(son, aurasa or adopted) he (the adopter) saves many.’ If, 
after a son is taken (in adoption), an aurasa is born (to the 
adopter) the adopted son shall be the recipient of a fourth 


1233. i vwrymr vw: ftwr wa mftg 

WW* t *<**!«* wfa l I Wt. 33, 6. This is q, by 
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share ” list . Maim IX. 141 refers to the adoption of a son who 
is not of the same gotra as the adopter and IX. 142 sets out the 
results of adoption. The other principal ancient texts quoted 
by the D. M. and V, Mayukha are those of Atri, Saunaka, 1255 
Sikala and the KSiikSpurSoa. The Mit. does not contain more 
than a few lines on the datlaka. It is only in such late works 
(belonging to the 17th century and later times) like the V. 
MayGkha, the DattakamlmS,iii3fi, the Samskira-kaustubha, the 
Ddttakaoandrika, that the dattaka receives an elaborate treat¬ 
ment. In modern times the D. M. and D. C. (which is branded 
as a forgery by some Bengal writers) 1256 have been regarded by 


1254. gurTtrftmwww: ft »nrfk wrmftsftftTOi: i mv JHfpfftwnrr- 

warm m ftsi s* ^mvfkyiTnrrffr i n ft srvwrwr'r yssrni iw 
S* ^wtwififyifl<nai*wrasptniv(( 8 : ■ 3 * vfttftVswn ** fwasj 

fthtron mft stfx<sT»vrsi arvgsift^ihs 1 

wtaft fVwr»u4 wftrtr i ftjrrvk kr%w «njyrpny jft 1 nfbftftvftytfw 
aftra 3 * ^rawnrwirft mrwvr: 1 is. 1 - 9 . The Baud. 

Grhyasesasutra II. 6 has the first five and the last sutras out of these. Id 
A pararka pp. 737-738. V. R. p. 568. the V. Mayukha p. 112, V. P. pp. 
477-478 and in the D. M this passage is quoted. The V. MayLkha reads*jft 
vrt for H ft...3S%R , While the ft (n. (folio 124) reads ft... 

The Mit. on YSj. II 130 quotes a portion of this passage. On sy ft 
WTV the V. R. p. 369 explains ‘ ft ftsiiygftisu ftfmftnftb s 

yft ’■ Apararka pp. 737 and Sm. C. II. p. 192 read 

and explain respectively 1 emsxftvjsrit* ’ and ‘ 4lftT«SIIS’nft«lftrtwi*»n 
Hl fl ri ft ’i but these explanations are not good, since the brother’s son is 
recommended as the best for adoption according to others. Therefore the 
explanation of V. R. p. 569 that wstfatrshx means is 

preferable. Tbe whole of this passage of Vas. except the last sutra is quoted 
in Ganga Sahai v. Lekhraj 9 All. 253 at p. 300 and tbe first five sutras in 
Tulshi Ram v, Behari Lai 12 All. 328,338and Jogesh Chandra v. Rrityakali 
30 Cal. 965 at p 972. 

1255. Vide Appendix for Saunaka's verses on adoption and for Baud, 
gj-bya-iesasutra. 

1256. As to the tradition among Bengal Pandits that the Dattaka- 
candriki was fabricated by a pandit called Raghumani to support the claim 
of an adopted son to a Raj, vide Golapchandra Sarkar’s Tagore Law Lectures 
on adoption (2nd, ed. of 1916 pp. 122-126). It may, however, be noted 
that in Bhagwan v. Bhagwan 17 All. 294, 313 Mr, Justice Banerji refused 
to place any reliance on the tradition. 
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the Privy Council as of the highest authority in matters of 
adoption. In Collector of Madura v. Mootoo 12 Moo. I. A. 
397 at p. 437 the P. C. observe: ‘ Of the Dattakamimarhsa of 
Nanda Pandita and the Dattaka. Candrika of Devanna Bhatta, 
two treatises on the particular subject of adoption, Sir William 
Macnaghten says that they are respected all over India; but 
that when they differ the doctrine of the latter is adhered to in 
Bengal and by the southern Jurists, while the former is said to 
be the infallible guide in the provinces of Mithila and Benares’. 
But Jolly (T. L, L. p. 166 ) gives a far more correct estimate 
of the value of the D. M. whon he says ‘ It is simply a mis¬ 
fortune that so much authority should have been attributed in 
the courts all over India to such a treatise as Nanda Pandita’s 
MImamsa which abounds more in fanciful distinctions than 
perhaps any other work on adoption and it is high timo that 
the numerous other treatises on adoption should be thoroughly 
examined and given their due weight'. In Bhnywan v. Bhajwan 
26 I. A. 153 at p. 161 the P. C. observe ‘ To call it (the Dattaka- 
mlmamsa ) infallible is too strong an expression and the esti¬ 
mates of Sutherland and of West and Biihler seem nearer the 
true mark ; but it is clear that both works must be accepted as 
bearing high authority for so long a time that they have be¬ 
come embedded in the general law’. Yet even these works have 
been set at naught and departed from by Courts in India on 
many points as will appear in the sequel. 

The principal matters to be discussed under adoption are : 
object of adoption, persons that may legally take in adoption, 
persons that may give in adoption, persons that may be taken 
in adoption, the requisites and ceremonies of adoption and the 
results of adoption. 

The objects of adoption —Atri ( verse 52 ) quoted above in 
note 1231 declares that that man alone who has no son should 
always secure a substitute for a son with all possible effort for 
the sake of securing the offering of pindas (funeral and sraddha 
cakes) and water. The D, C. quotes this verse and also an¬ 
other ascribed by it to Manu 1257 in which the object of adoption 
is said to be twofold, viz. securing spiritual benefit from the 
pindas and water ( offered by him ) and perpetuating the name 
and family of the adopter. In one of the latest cases on adop. 


, 1257 ' ffVT? JT5; I QJT; wpff WTfff; WWW: > 

'fa^lfrtRTV ^ H ^T. sr p. 2. 
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tion that revolutionized the law the Privy Council us ® emphasize 
the peculiar religious significance that has attached to the son 
among all classes of Hindus, refer to the 9th chapter of Manu 
verses 106,107,137,138 of which are instinct with this doctrine, 
hold that the foundation of the Brahminical doctrine of adop¬ 
tion is the duty which every Hindu owes to hiB ancestors to 
provide for the continuance of the line and the solemnization 
of the necessary rites and that in this doctrine the devolution 
of property, though recognized as the inherent right of the son, 
is altogether a secondary consideration. 

Persons who can give in adoption —The primary right to give 
in adoption is that of the father, who can do so without consult¬ 
ing the mother. 1259 The mother cannot without the husband’s 
permission give her son in adoption while the father is alive 
and capable of consenting. But the mother alone can ( as said 
by Manu IX. 168, Yaj, II. 130 ) give her son in adoption if the 
father be dead or if he is incapable of giving consent or has 
entered the order of ascetics, provided he has not expressly or 
impliedly prohibited her to do so. If both parents are dead no 
one else, not even the paternal grand-father or the step-mother 
or a brother, can give a man in adoption. If A has a son B 
and is then given in adoption by his mother into another 
family, it was held in Martand v. Narayan that A still retained 
his power as father to give away B in adoption (I. L. ft. 1939 
Bom. 586 F. B.). This decision has been dissented from by the 
Nagpur High Court in Sharadachandra v. Shantabai (I. L. R. 1944 
Nag. p. 544, F. B.). But the reasons given by the Nagpur 
High Court are not convincing and the judges seem to be 
influenced by the dictum of the P. C. that the adopted son is 


1258. Vide Amarendra Man Singh v. Sanatan 60 I. A. p. 242. 
Though it may be conceded that in the majority of cases the object of the 
adopter is religious, the object of the giver and of the person adopted (if he 
is grown up) is far from religious. The main object of the latter two at 
least in modern times is to secure wealth without effort and hardly any reli¬ 
gious motives enter into their minds. No one gives a son in adoption to a 
poor man, though a poor man has a soul to save as much as a rich man. 
Besides in adoption by widows, their motive is very often far from religious. 
They often adopt out of pique against their husband's brothers or nephews 
and for benefiting themselves monetarily by making agreements with the 
adopted sons to share the property with them. 
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just like an aurasa son except in a few well defined cases. 
It cannot be supposed that the P. C. knew all the texts of the 
mbandhas dealing with adoption. Though the Bombay High 
Court held in Putalabai v. Mahadu 33 Bom. 107 that a mother 
did not by her remarriage forfeit her right to give in adoption 
her son by the first husband, that decision was subsequently 
overruled in FaJdrappa v. Savitreun 23 Bom. L. R. 482 (F. B.) 
which' decided that after remarriage a widow has no power to 
give in adoption her son by the first husband. The same High 
Court held in Shamsing v. Shantdbai (25 Bom. 551) that a Hindu 
father, who, after the birth of a son, became a convert to the 
Moslem faith, did not by reason of his conversion lose his 
power of giving his son, who remained a Hindu, in adoption 
though the physical act of giving in adoption, being accom¬ 
panied by religious ceremonies, may have to be delegated by 
him to a Hindu. This decision was based on the Caste Dis¬ 
abilities Removal Act of 1851 (for which see above p. 547, 
n. 1021). This decision is against the spirit of the ancient 
Hindu Law. 

What persons may adopt a son .—Every male Hindu, who is 
of sound mind and has attained the age of discretion though he 
may be a minor according to the Indian Majority Act (1H of 
1875), can take a son in adoption provided he has no son, 
grandson or great-grandson, natural or adopted, living at the time 
of adoption. The word ‘aputrena ’ in the verse of Atri (quoted 
above in n. 1231) is explained by the D. M. as meaning 1260 
one who had no son at all or whose son is dead and as in¬ 
cluding the grandson and great-grandson. It would appear 
from a Bombay decision that even if a Hindu has a son, grand¬ 
son or great-grandson disqualified from inheriting on the 
grounds mentioned above he cannot adopt (vide Bharmappa t\ 
Ujjangauda 46 Bom, 455). In the Dattasiddhantamafijarl of 
Balakrsna (folio lib) it is stated that if the aurasa son of a 
person is congenitally blind, dumb or deaf he can take a boy 
in adoption. In Krishmji v. Raghavendra I. L. R. (1942) Bom. 
492 it has been held, relying upon 46 Bom, 455, that a widow 
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oannot adopt a son during the lifetime of her natural son who 
was a congenital idiot. The fact that a man is a bachelor or a 
widower or that his wife does not consent or that she is preg¬ 
nant at the time of adoption does not prevent him from taking 
a son in adoption. In fact Vasistha provides for the birth of a 
son after a son is adopted (15. 9). It was said 1261 by Rudra- 
dhara and Vacaspati that as sudras cannot perform homo, with 
vedic mantras ( required by Vas. quoted above on p. 663) sudras 
cannot adopt a son. Others like Raghunandana, Nllakantha, D.M- 
hold that a siidra can adopt, as Saunaka expressly allows him 
to do so and that the homo, may be performed through a brah- 
mana (as allowed by Parasara VL 63-64) 1262 A wife cannot 
adopt during her husband’s lifetime except with his express 
consent (as Vas. 15. 5 says). 

After a man’s death the only person that can adopt to him 
is his widow. It is as regards the power of the widow that the 
greatest divergence of views prevails. The basic text is that of 
Vas. 15. 5 (a woman should not give or take in adoption except 
with the assent of her husband). The resourcefulness and 
ingenuity of commentators, all deemed to be orthodox and all 
proficient in the Mlmamsa rules of interpretation, is illustrated 
nowhere better than in the interpretations of this text. Four 
interpretations are placed on this sutra of Vasistha: (1) The D. 
M. and writers of Mithila such as Vacaspati hold that a widow 
cannot adopt at all, because at the time of adoption it is im¬ 
possible to have the consent of the husband (who is then dead) 
and because a woman cannot perform the homa with vedic 
mantras and cannot repeat the vedic passages about acceptance 
(which are required by Vasistha and Saunaka); (2) In Bengal, 
Madras and Benares it is held that a widow may adopt under 
an authority from her husband given during his lifetime. The 

1261. t* 

m-. ?rw trwra** ii trrrsmvft: ($. m-W) i t w mgftwm w- 

I p. 112. The courts hold that a siidra can adopt. 

1262. wjsdfTft 5'wwuiv fwvt stmwrrc ffrt Mr I tr* St 

i yfib imto i... 5% ... irmin 

hfnmtWvJWTXc-yf^ trrofil: i sr ^ yfarift 
: i *51. pp. 19 and 22-23; tnsj H wtw r fa yir jvvnttmjf- 

tn p i fr iiirt *nrwnt*h*n* i fwinrffc*^ in gjrHr p. 249. 
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idea is that the permission (anujrlana ) of the husband is not 
required to be given just at the time of the adoption and that 
it may be given long before the actual adoption. (3) In 
Madras a widow may also adopt without 1263 her husband's 
authority, provided she secures the consent of the father-in-law 
or (if the latter be dead) of all the co-parceners of the husband, 
if her husband died as a member of a joint family, and if the 
husband was separate at the time of his death, then the consent 
of the father-in-law or (if he were dead) of a substantial majo¬ 
rity of her husband’s nearest sapindas. In this view the word 
‘of the husband' (in Vasistha) is taken as only illustrative and 
not literally. (4) The Vyavaharamayukha, 1264 the Nirnaya- 
sindhu, the Samskarakaustubha, the Dharmasindhu, that are 
regarded as authoritative in Bombay and Western India, hold that 
the passage of Vasistha refers only to a wife whose husband is 
alive and that a widow may adopt without the husband’s autho¬ 
rity. According to this school the husband’s authority to adopt 
is always to be presumed, unless he has prohibited his widow 
expressly or by necessary implication from adopting. The D. C. 
appeals to the general maxim ‘another’s (or the opponent’s) view 
if not dissented from may be taken as having been approved ’. 

1263. In Balsubramanya v, M. Subbayya L. R 65 I. A. 93 at p. 99 
the Privy Council say : 1 their Lordships are not laying down that the 
requisite authority must necessarily be express but they agree with the 
District Judge that in order to constitute an implied authority there must 
be circumstantial evidence of a cogent character ’. Vide The Collector of 
Madura v. Mootoo 12 Moo. 1. A. 397 pp, 435-36 where three of these four 
interpretations are pointed out. 

1264. urigsn g ttvwtvt yw rErurwry; i ratmvrvg trt iwmrn 

*rwfir i will waiggn wmr twgw) 

fatfhrtt i sub fitsRHJT Twwrewftwux: • «i. uyw p, 113 ; w^w wfww: 1 

?3twi ••• i fg i otwut fwrmmrr wt 4 w yat c 

srfit w?TT*wuRW’w , tftxW. tvttj; i ajrw vfpjrsWwvr* i fauhjfbpj in swrtj 

p. 249 ; faxma sftwfit wtfft tr gg w w) i wt wgsgrt i wi wfaw: 1 

‘ it wft ... ug: h gfif i vrrfSr i amihTVia prmtugud wwrftfif 

rvTvrg t «w p. is ; tTvnwrrftnwriywwTT^uin’arTdr gw gwwfkntfft wt- 
^4(49 t3iwrhrfhwTt^rrmmwnwrT%w ftuwtvt wwwiTV. * wvBRutgwwwwlwtTW. 
ftw wftfHns' jrvrwTfWrVvwTTu*T w!r$: i wwtt wx qflijwi wt fwrrti «g5r«w 
5TtnwflWWWftyiW*RVTTg I Wit. p. 160. It will be noticed that the wft. 
reads wwiT WT ^W$WT WT for wtj*T faip w ' T WT in wftwwi'e text which is the 
reading of all other works, the former being probably a fabrication inserted 
to support widow's claims to adopt. The D. M. p. 3 notices the reading 
wwvwf qWMW l WTf$ in Saunaka's text. For the maxim wwRri^^f &c - v ’tde 
WtTfWt«W on ^iwnsjr II. ♦. 12. 
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There is a large volume of case law about the construction 
of the authority to adopt, about the rights of co-widows in the 
matter of adoption, about the limits of a widow’s power, which 
are deemed to be outside the purview of this work. 

As regards the power of a widow to adopt in the Bombay 
school, when her husband was joint at the time of his death > 
the case law has fluctuated from time to time. Only a few 
cases may be referred to here. In Ramji v. Ohamau 6 Bom. 
498 (F. B.) a Full Bench of the Bombay High Court held that a 
widow, whose husband was a member of a joint family at the 
time of his death, could not adopt when she has not the 
authority of her husband or the consent of the husband’s un¬ 
divided coparceners. After this decision had stood for 50 years 
the Privy Council held in Bhimabai v. Gurunathgouda 1265 
L. R. 60 I. A. p. 25 that the Full Bench decision had already 
been overruled in Yadao v. Namdeo ( 48 I. A. 513 ) and that a 
Hindu widow can adopt without the consent of her husband’s 


1265. In Bhimabai's case the Privy Council purport to follow the 
case of Rakhmabai v. Radhabai 5 Bom. H. C. R. (A. C. J. ) p. 181. But 
in that case the husband was separate at the time of his death. The P. C. 
however point out that in Yadao v. Namdeo (48 1. A. 513 at p. 529) it 
was said that the decision in Rakhmabai's case was not based on the fact 
that the husband was separate at his death or on the fact that the widow 
when she made the adoption bad the estate vested in her and it was held 
that that decision was equally applicable where the husband was joint. 
Apart from the fact that the decision of the P. C. is opposed to the general 
sentiment of Hindu society at present, with the greatest respect two 
criticisms have to be offered against the decision in Bhimabai's case. The 
passage of the Vyavaharamayukba relied upon in Rakhmabai's case and 
in Bhimabai's case has not been correctly understood. The Mayukha was 
combating the view of others that a widow cannot adopt at all. Therefore 
he tried to establish that a widow can adopt without her husband's 
authority. But the Mayukha did not say expressly that she can adopt 
without any body's authority or that she can adopt even in a joint family 
without the consent of the coparceners or even against their wishes. On 
the contrary if we look at the whole context where he quotes Yaj. 1. 85 and 
a verse of Kit. (930) it woold appear that he meant to convey that the 
consent of the father of the husband or of bis kinsmen would be necessary. 
Further, no one drew the attention oi the P. C. to another passage of the 
V. Mayukha where it summarises the rite of adoption and states ' Women 
whose husbands are alive are entitled to adopt with the permission of their 
husbands; failing the husband, a woman can adopt with the permission of 
the (husband's) father and the rest': ‘ gfturt VffVJfHtt Hwft 

Rf r qWiV nr. p, 120 , 
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coparceners, when the husband was a member of a joint family 
at the time of his death. This decision was carried further by 
Amarendra’s case ( 60 I. A. 242) by holding that when a widow, 
who had authority to adopt, adopted even after the estate had 
devolved on a male collateral heir such adopted son would 
take the estate and deprive the heir of it. As any widow was 
held to be able to adopt in Bombay without anybody’s consent, 
hundreds of adoptions have taken plaoe, which came and are 
coming before the courts. Another Full Bench case held that 
when a Hindu coparcenary came to an end on the death of the 
last surviving coparcener and the family property became 
vested in his heir, a subsequent adoption by the widow of a 
predeceased coparcener was valid, but it did not revive the 
coparcenary nor did it vest the property of the former co¬ 
parcenary in the adopted son ( Balu v. Lcthoo I. L. R. 1937 
Bom. 508 ). When a co-parcenary was broken up by partition 
among the members, it was held 1264 that the widow of a co¬ 
parcener who died long before the partition cannot make a 
valid adoption and reliance was placed on a passage of the 
Vlramitrodaya (quoted below ). 1267 

But these decisions have been dissented from in Bajirao r. 
Ramkrishna I. L. R. (1941) Nagpur 707 and in K. R. Sankarlingam 
Filial v. Veluchami Pillai I. L. R. (1943) Mad. 309 ( F. B.), where 
it has been laid down that when the surviving coparceners of a 
joint Hindu family were in possession of the joint family 
properties which they obtained in a partition among themselves 
after the death of a coparcener and subsequent to the partition 
a valid adoption was made to the deceased coparcener by his 
widow the adopted son was entitled to reopen the partition. 
They rely by way of analogy on the provisions of Y&j. that the 
posthumous son can reopen a partition already made and 
also on that of the disqualified heir when the disqualification is 
removed and on the dicta in some cases that an adoption dates 
back to the date of the death of the adoptive father. But no 
amrti text and no digest has extended the exceptional rules 
about the posthumous son and the disqualified heir to a son 


1266. Vid t Hirachand v. Sojpal I, L, R. 1939 Bom. 512 and Irappa 
v, Rachayya I. L. R. 1940 Bom. 42. 

1267. are mr. i q amtWhff wwfi reireufr vrm- 

w rewrei w 5 i pp. 431-32, 
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adopted after partition. Their reasoning as regards the Bombay 
oases is not satisfactory. It amounts to this that as between 
the separating co-parceners the coparcenary may be extinct 
but as to the subsequently adopted son it exists i. e. a co¬ 
parcenary is extinct and existing at the same time, which, 
to use no stronger expression, appears rather strange. Besides 
the general rule is that partition is made only once ( Manu 
IX. 47 ). The cases of the posthumous son and of the disqualified 
heir are expressly provided by way of exceptions. The usual 
rule is that exceptions are to be strictly limited to the matters 
expressly stated and are not to be extended by analogy to cases 
not covered by the words of the exception and that other cases 
are governed by the general rule. It is a canon of interpreta¬ 
tion in Hindu Law that a special text forming an exception 
to a general text should be construed strictly and applied only 
to the cases clearly falling within it ( Ganyu v. Chandrabhayahai. 
32 Bom. 275, 283, Hanmavt v. Ganesh 43 Bom. 612,624), Further, 
a Hindu widow is not compelled to adopt at any particular 
time; she may adopt at any time during her life. In Raje 
Vyankalrao v. Jayamatrao 4 Bom. H. C. R. ( A. C. J.) 191 it is 
noticed that the widow in that case adopted 71 years after her 
husband’s death. If the reasoning of the learned Judges of 
Nagpur and Madras is correct then when three or four genera¬ 
tions have succeeded to the separating coparceners, an adopted' 
son can reopen the partition after three quarters of a century 
This result, to say the least, would be most unreasonable. The 
Nagpur High Court observes that every Hindu widow is a 
potential mother. This is a fiction which haB been carried too far 
by that court and by the Privy Council. A woman in the order 
of nature can hardly ever have an aurasa son beyond tbe age of 
fifty or so, but when a fiction is employed a woman can bring 
into existence a son even when she is 80 or 90. The Privy 
Council have approved of the Nagpur and Madras decisions 
recently in Anant v. Shankar 46 Bom. L. R. 1. They hold that 
a Hindu family cannot be brought to an end while it is possible 
in nature or law to add a male member to it or while there is 
still a potential mother if that mother in the way of nature or 
law brings in a new member. In Ramchandra v. Shankar 47 Bom. 
L. R. 121 (F. B.) the Privy Council decision in Anant v. Shankar 
has been followed and it is held that the decision in Balu v. 
Lahoo has been expressly overruled by the Privy Council. The 
consequences of these latest decisions will be most disastrous 
for Hindus. In Amarendra’s case tbe P. C. state that there 
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must be some limit to the power of a widow to adopt or 
some conditions in which it would be contrary to the spirit 
of the doctrine to admit its continuance or inequitable 
in the face of other rights to allow it to take effect (L. R. 60 
I. A. 242 at p, 249 ). In Madana Mohana v. Purshothama L. R, 
45 I, A. 156 the P. C. approving of Ramkrishna v. Shamrao 
26 Bom. 526 (F. B. ) held that, when a man dies leaving a 
widow and a son and that son dies leaving his own son 
or a widow to continue the line by adoption, the power of 
the former widow comes to an end and cannot be revived; that 
is, they were prepared to hold that the grandmother succeed¬ 
ing to her grandson who died unmarried could not makp a 
valid adoption and allowed the grandfather and his ancestors 
to remain without the religious benefits that a son adopted 
by the grandmother would have conferred (in spite of the 9th 
chapter of Manu on which they rely in Amarendra’s case). 
According to the recent rulings any widow whose husband died 
a member of a joint Hindu family may adopt at any time even 
when the other members become separate and may remain 
separate for 50 years or more and yet a large slice of the estate 
may be taken away after several generations have succeeded, 
laboured and acquired a vast estate. Further, it is not clear 
how far the P. C. will go in their solicitude for the adopted son. 
Suppose three brothers separate and one of them sells the pro¬ 
perty that came to his share. If the partition is to be opened 
for the benefit of a son subsequently adopted by a predeceased 
member’s widow, will the purchaser be affected or not (supposing 
the sale is within 12 years of the adoption)? Supposing that 
the last surviving member of a family dies leaving a married 
daughter and a predeceased son's widow and the daughter inhe¬ 
rits an absolute estate (as she does in. Bombay) and remains 
in possession for 30 years, is it meant that a son thereafter 
adopted by the widowed daughter-in-law can divest an estate 
vested for thirty years in a married daughter who is not a mem¬ 
ber of the family at all after her marriage? The recent P. C. 
decision in Anant v. Shankar appears to indicate that whatever 
the length of time the adopted son will oust a collateral to whom 
the estate may have gone by inheritance. Intending purchasers 
have become afraid that there is no knowing how far the 
P. 0. may go. These decisions will lead on to hurried sales 
of joint family property at whatever price may be fetched 
immediately a coparcener dies leaving a widow. The result 
of the several decisions of the P. C. has been that properties of 
85 
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Hindu families in which widows of predeceased coparceners 
exist are not easily saleable and do not yield their proper 
market value. The Inroads on the ancient joint family system 
of the Mit&ksara have been so many that only the shell remains; 
the burdens are there, but the soul is gone, what with the right 
of each coparcener to alienate his share for consideration, the 
Gains of learning Act, Act 18 of 1937, the decisions of the P. C. 
about adoption, sec. 39 of the Transfer of Property Act. It 
would be better if the Legislature declared that the joint family 
system of the Mit&ksara type has been abrogated, if all the inno¬ 
vations introduced by legislation and judicial decisions are to be 
kept intact. 

A widow who has attained years of discretion may adopt 
although she is a minor according to the Indian Majority Act 
(of 1875). It has been held in Bengal that an unchaste 1168 
widow cannot adopt, but in the Bombay Presidency it has been 
held that a tudra widow, though unchaste, may make a valid 
adoption. 1169 If a man dies leaving a widow D and two sons A 
and B, who form a joint Hindu family, and subsequently A 
dies leaving a widow C and his brother B, and if B dies un¬ 
married and the mother D succeeds as heir to her unmarried 
son B, she has still the power to adopt a Bon. The duty of 
continuing the line was cast upon both A and B and not on A 
alone and therefore when A dies that duty is cast on the survi¬ 
ving coparcener B. Therefore the proposition laid down in 
Ramkrishna v. Shamruo cannot apply and the mother of B can 
adopt ( vide Anant v. Dnyaneshwar 46 Bom. L, R. 353 ). 

Who may lye. adopted. 

'Hie person to be adopted must be a male according to the 
Vyavaharamayukha 11 ™ which relies on the analogy of upamyana 
(that only a male undergoes, as stated in the ancient text 
* aqtavarsaih brahman,am-upamiyUa ). This has been followed by 


1268. Vide Sayatnalal v. Saudamitti 3 Beng. L. R. 362. 

1269. Vide Basvani v. Mallappa 45 Bom. 459. 

1270. qptnm jwfte weft w wi i « $nrt fftret qpii () -fft 

aw q*—wwf wi y w g q Win swmnfft—*ft *■»- 
"nygiri fc g rtq mn egay frw qtiwwft i nr. mfw pp. ios-109 
For wnrrt vide IV. 10. 2 and gloss 

thereon. The says : «ft ftftur Tixfifirwi qiT$: 1 ITW 

qqqhrhqqnvr wqft Shift « f rq gs rsi* qpm( 1 a w q i niftw ft ftyxw- 

mShft 1 (III iphf p. 162). 
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the Indian Courts, 1171 Bat the D. M. (pp. 112-116 ), Sain. K. 
(p. 188) and Dharmasindhu 12,2 relying upon such instances 
as that of Sfinta, the daughter of king Dasaratha (who was 
adopted by king Lomapada) and of PrthS, who was the 
daughter of Sura and was adopted by Kuntibhoja, say that even 
a girl may be adopted. Pannalal in 4 Kumaun local customs ’ 
states that a girl may be adopted as a daughter in Kumaun 
by custom. The person to be adopted must be of the same 
caBte as the adopting father. Yaj, II. 133, providing that the 
twelve kinds of sons that offer the pinda and take the wealth 
one after another in order, applies only to sons of the same 
caste. Saunaka also requires sameness of caste. Manu IX. 168 
employs the word 4 sadrsam which was interpreted by Medha- 
tithi as meaning 4 similar to the adopter in qualities and not 
in caste’. Medhatitlii 1273 expressly states that a brahmana 
may adopt a ksatriya boy. But Kulluka and the other com¬ 
mentators of Manu, the V. Mayukha and other works hold that 
the boy must be of the same caste. The Sam. K. p. 150 and 
Dharmasindhu go a step further by saying that even a 
brahmana should adopt another of the same country. The Vayu- 
purana (99. 137-139) narrates that Bharata, son of Dusyanta, 
adopted Bharadv&ja, son of Brhaspati and a brahmana, who 
then became a ksatriya. 1274 The courts accept the view of 
Kulluka and the rest. It is likely that courts may allow a 
boy from a subcaste of each of the four principal varnas to be 
adopted by a man belonging to another subcaste of the same 
varna. l274,< Saunaka and Vrddha-Yaj. q. by D. C. provide 


1271. Vide Gangabai v. Anant 13 Bom, 690, where the Vyavahara- 
mayukha is expressly referred to and followed in preference to D. M. and 
Samskarakaustubha. Vide also In re Munshiram 12 Lahore 658 at p. 661. 

1272. For the quotation from the ej, qft, vide H. of Dh. vol. I. p. 449 

n. 1119. The D. M. adds passages from the wqm ' iui , ffo yy m, rfW?T 
and Vide 111. 2-3 (cr. ed, chap. 104 ) for the adoption of 

and 4mmm , *TgsffT«» , 9th chap, for that of t*n*trt- 

1273. sr $rrfat: wff i ytraf 

'Tun on *rg ix. 16 S. e »T f» rt wmw yft tfr i irmfo 

Tmsrentfrv tps i hi jwW p 158. 

1274. tTfST7» mprt wniwnv fT>sdssT*n i ftgenrrw»nTPTT w 

99. 157. fjfijTsrsrm^ seems to be a corrupt form 

of gqn&evum . 

1274a. In Raj Nandini v. A swim Kumar I, L. R. (1941) 1 Cal 457 th* 
adoption of a Vaidya child by a Kayaatba was upheld in the Sylbet district, 
as both are now treated as sudras. 
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that the dattaka may be of a different caste, but that mieh a 
son will not take the wealth. 1275 In spite of the words of 
Vas. 15. 3 and of Saunaka (that one having an only son should 
not give him) the courts have held that even an only son may 
be given or taken in adoption and that the words of VaBistha 
are merely recommendatory. Vide Sri Balusu Gurulingasivami 
v. Sri Balusu Ramalakshrmmma 26 I. A. p. 113 and Vyas 
Chimanlal v. Vyas Ramckandra 24 Bom. 367 (F. B.). In connec¬ 
tion with the force of the words of Vas. 15. 3-4 stating why an 
only son should not be given or taken, Jaimini’s rule contained 
in what is called the 1 hetuvan-nigadadhikarana * 1276 (Jai. I. 2. 
26-30 ) came in for very exhaustive discussion in Beni Prasad 
v. Hardai Bibi 14 All. 67 ( F. B.) and Radha Mohun v. Hardai 
Bibi 26 I. A. pp. 113,146. There are several Vedic passages 
like this, * he offers the grains into the fire with a winnowing 
basket, for food is prepared with the help of it ’ (Tai. Br. I. 6. 5)- 
The question is whether such sentences put forward a reason 
for what is enjoined in the preceding portion or whether they 
are intended merely as arthavadas (i. e. for the praise of what 
is stated in the preceding part of the passage ). Jaimini con¬ 
cludes that they are for the purpose of praise 1277 alone. 

1273. vf% rvx^rsmfivt fpr*. etftcf i afturst w d 

fr WT 11 -" T3pmjr*FW; t wwnftv! gwt mw: ftropm w i 

tnpn* ftwnftvt evmnrero 1 mwr«?irfenrd s whh w n ym i 

*W. W. P 7 ; qw. iff. quotes the verse *VFI & as (p. 104) and 

glso as * 3 f*rkw’s( p. 52) 

1276. yjptf 4vtdV4wluuf%‘VTV. i lafkitj i I, 

I. 2.26-27 ; »« v t fa e ftm i: sm i 

ft wtvga i ft vnm. i ynq e tenui trmv i sm-, mr ff kip- 

t%»nr»d w i 

1277. Nigada means ' a sentence or sacrificial formula’ and ‘ hetuvat 1 
means ‘ containing a word or words (like ' hi ’) which are generally used to 
indicate a reason ' for a statement already made. In preparing food from 
grains, the iurpa is required for wirmowing them to free them from busk Ac. 
as also are required the pan or pot for boiling the grains and a ladle for 
stirring the grains when they are being boiled. The Sruti passage provides 
that with the help of a surpa the homa is made of Karambhapatras (pots 
foil of husked grains of yava slightly fried on the Daksina fire, ground and 
mixed with curds) in the Varunapragbasa, one of the caturmasyas. Vide 
H. of Db. vol. II. pp. 1095-96 and 1098 for the surpa used as a juhU ladle. 
If the latter part of the passage contains & reason for the first part, then it 
would follow that the pot or ladle (both of which are useful in getting food 

(Continued on tht next page) 
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The eldest son also should not be taken in adoption, since, 
as the Mit. (on Y&j. II 130) puts it, it is the eldest son alone 
who is the foremost in serving the purposes of a son as regards 
his genetive father aco. to Manu IX. 106 which says 1 a man 
becomes one having a son (a father) by the mere fact of the 
birth of his (first) son and becomes free from the debt owed to 


( Continued from the last page ) 

prepared) may equally be used instead of the s'urpa. But the object of the 
latter half is not to assign a reason, but rather to praise and recommend the 
surpa as the means of making the homa and so nothing but the siirpa can be 
employed in making the offering, The Veda is the final authoriiy in all 
matters pertaining to sacrifice; it does not stand in need of giving reason:* 
for its prescriptions but it may eulogise an act to induce people to perform 
it. Therefore in the hetuvan-nigadadhikarana Jaimini does not lay down 
(as thought by Mandlik and by the High Court in 14 AH. 67, pp. 73, 84, 125) 
that when a text is supported by a clause containing words of reason.it 
should be regarded as merely recommendatory (and not obligatory), but 
what Jaimini lays down is that clauses containing words generally meaning 
' reason ' are to be construed as arthavddas ( praises) of the obligatory rule 
contained in a previous clause. Mr. Mandlik says (p. 499 of his ‘ Hindu 
Law ’) ' It is a rule of the Purvamimamsa that all texts supported by the 
assigning of a reason are to be deemed not as vidhi but simply as arthavdda 
(recommendatory). When a text is treated as an arthavada it follows that 
it has no obligatory force whatever. Sabarasvamin constructs an adhi- 
karana on this head which he calls ' hetuman-nigadadhikarana ’ (quoted in 
14 All. 67 at p. 73). This is entirely wrong as shown above and the adhi- 
karana is not called ' hetuman etc. ’ but ' betuvan etc. ’. Acc. to Jaimini's rule 
the words of Vas. 15.3 ' naikarn putram ’ contain a vidhi (an obligatory 
rule), while the following clause containing the word 'hi' (indicative of 
a reason) 'sa hi santdndyapUrvesdm ’ is merely an artbavada, which praises 
the vidhi by emphasizing the importance of a son. Sarkar in bis ‘Miraimsa 
Rules' (pp. 175-176) correctly represents the meaning of Jaimini, though in 
somewhat obscure language, The decisions in 14 All. 67 and 26 I. A. 113 
are correct so far as the Mit. and the Mayukha are concerned, though 
the judgments in the former case are wrong in wbat is regarded to be the 
meaning of Jaimini’s aphorisms constituting ' hetuvan-Digadadbikarana'. 
The Privy Council in 26 I. A. 113 at p. 146 refer to tbe supposed rule of 
Jaimini that all precepts supported by tbe assignment of a reason are to be 
taken as recommendations only, but they express themselves guardedly and 
•ay that the rule is rather startling and they would not admit it to be true 
unless they made an Intimate study of the smrtis. The commentaries will 
make the Purvamimamsa position clear, j»(j ^ t fiMw 

pnft qn jffrffr i on i. 2. 30. The state* *« * 

fjijft'i ituwwri fcjjwivil irw wrewHi ■ 

t wpnyfrnjwm 1 >. 
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the pitrs \ But in modern times this rule is taken to be only 
recommendatory and the adoption of the eldest son is held valid 
as also that of an only Bon 1278 The V. Mayukha (p. 108) Btates: 
acc. to the Mit. the prohibition to give the eldest son affects 
only the giver but not the adopter and he oriticizes the Mit. that 
Manu IX. 106 does not forbid the giving of the eldest son, but 
only provides that by the birth of the first son a man becomes 
free from debt (to pitrs). So the V. Mayfikha goes a step fur¬ 
ther and holds that there is no prohibition at all either to give 
or take in adoption the eldest son, while the Mit., though it 
does not hold the adoption bad, seems to hold that the giver 
incurred blame. The Sam. K. p. 150 also does not allow the 
adoption of the eldest son. Two or more persons cannot adopt 
the same boy and if they do bo the adoption by each is invalid 1279 . 
The Dvy&musyayana adoption, to be described lateT on, is an 
exception. 

The texts contain rules about preference in selecting a 
boy for adoption, when several are eligible. The Mit. 1280 on 
Yaj. II. 132 declares that the. verse of Manu IX. 182 stating 
that 1 when out of several brothers who are sons of the same 
father one has a son all of them become through that Bon per¬ 
sons having a son’ does not provide that he becomes really the 
son of all but it indicates that when a brother’s son is available 

1278. Vide Kashibai v. Tatia 7 Bom. 221, Tttkarain v. Babaji 
1 Bom. L. R. 144 (for valid adoption of eldest son ), where at p. 152 the 
following passage from the Mayukha is referred to: viNN mam a i m 

wm jft SVWTWrvt gwvxviw R tv yswnft ftftdr * vfhutfl- 
gfvvft vn < wrcpi vtrrrw sv s qHfc vuvwt i * a Rift* > 

wMiHwm.' jtfhwfftvh* sfawwTwtvtvT xiwivirotHhommwg i wn v* 
n a y t iwrfa j ft —yrgviTnS Hf’vsrft r *v. p- ios. The same 

passage of the Mayukha is referred to in Vyos C himanlal v. Vyas 
Ramchandra 24 Bom. 367 (F. B.) at p. 373. 

1279. *r srovt ftrfhet gfii W i 

jfw. rff. p. 25. 

1280. if* 

etfht—(*3 v wifljvw 5wrvrT»r4T**^ji»rhd 

« vw: g g HHfiKuqwiq iffWT «Ivyi?M*r ftvftHU * ftm. 00 *!• n. 132. 

The same verse is 17. 10 (with variations). »^st. fSt. p. 440 quotes 

similar verses of y iftg and ygRlfth Compare ft e ign . R, 15. 42 also. 
‘ anwrowt inn * vy ^n i fvn^ r hk vx^umx 

wurvt wntvxg wttfxr-. t ipmrft vnrt w«f if gftw: if* ww t*' 

serfhwt wk:—TH wrrv wrw: nAftrib vrrv fft ipifci « XI. 

p. 289. Vide r. ft. p. 395 for quotation of this passage of 
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for adoption another boy should not be adopted. A similar 
explanation had been given by an ancient commentator Deva- 
svamin. The D. M., D. C. ( pp. 5-6 ) and Sam. K. p. 150 quote 
passages of Saunaka 1281 and S&kala that a man should prefer 
a sapinda or a sagotra to one who is not a sapinda or of the 
same gotra. The D. M., D. C., the Sam. K. p. 150, the Dharma- 
sindhu recommend the following order: the full brother’s son, 
then a sagotra sapinda, then a sapinda though not of the same 
gotra (such as a boy from one’s maternal uncle's line or a 
paternal aunt’s descendant), then one not a sapinda though of 
the same gotra, then one who is neither a sapinda nor a sagotra. 
This order is purely recommendatory and an adoption in breach 
of it is quite valid. It has been recently- held that an adoption 
is invalid if the boy adopted be congenitally and incurably 
deaf and dumb though not an idiot. Vide Surendra v. Rhnlmiadi 
1. L. R. (1944) 1 Cal. 139. 

As to the age of the boy to he adopted there is great diver¬ 
gence among the medieval writers which is also reflected in the 
case law. In this connection certain verses of the Kalikapurana 
assume 12 * 2 great importance. The V. Mayukha and the D. C. 

1281 . w«ran*t W«r: jsRnrr: i vr suww g w 

qurvg u ; wt h « g i< u v » - ^ wntinncurffi *r i wprfir fibft ?wiijw 

t wHRnfcnrnm i sirwa ; both q. by gw. jft. p. 

41 and 48, and gw. W. PP- 5-0. A comparatively late work called Wf- 
Ttfwgt*r*ifa$sr<jftwy’I?IWT (composed after about 1700 a, d. p since it 
mentions the gwwtftatxtt and ) after an elaborate discussion of 

Rg. VII. 4. 7-8 and the above passages of Saunaka and Sakala states the 
following conclusion (D. C. College Ms. No. 133 of 1886-92 folio 16 b) 

‘ vut ... gmbjrr&-. rmfyti wrjBWsitriiftopiw... gsn stwfqtwra^tntarglfb 

1282. RjtffitJT V| WffTlT: yriuftdtf I strgjJT*!! * ffW: W fStfl Vtft 

w pva : h 'ggflpnjgrwrw f^smfStui ^ gw i gwnmjnrvrw rgrwtn gmtmnt t 
**$ g n awigg far gwixm Bin gn i g^Nr uamflv wfcf » wrf^frr- 

VWW q. by gw. sft. p. 122, fSr. fa. Ill gabS p. 250, wr wgTjt p. 114, 
pp. 31-33 (reads ettfltl^W- nr 1 *! <t*m§r*{g jift), 

tf. wh p. 1G9 (reads ggwt and sjsw«T stgrnr )- Tbe cuda was usually 
performed in the third year and the locks that were kept on the boy's head 
depended upon the number of the pravara sages of the gotra of the father. 
Vide H. of Dh, vol. II. pp. 260-265 for cudakarana. So if a boy (who 
was ww*ftw) was adopted after cuda, his position would be this that some 
WTWTTs would have been performed with one gotra, while others would be 
performed with another gotra i. e. he would thus belong to two gotras, To 
prevent this and to complete his affiliation into the adoptive family tbe 
putrestl had to be performed. 
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hold that the passage is of doubtful authenticity (as the verses 
are not found in several mss.), while the D. M. and the Nirnaya- 
sindhu hold them to be genuine and the Sam. K. pp. (169-172) 
after referring to these views states that those verses are opposed 
to what is stated in the Ait Br. about Sunahsepa who was adopted 
by Viivamitra as a son even after upanayana. The verses are: 
‘O King! that son, whose mmskams up to (including) the cuda 
(tonsure) ceremony are performed with the gotra of his 
( natural) father, does not (i. e. cannot) attain the status of the 
adopted son of another. When the ceremonies of cuda and 
upanayana are performed under Mb own gotra (by the adoptive 
father ) the dattaka and the other kinds become (recognised as) 
sons (in the adoptive family); otherwise they are called ddsa 
( slave). After the fifth year the adopted son and the rest can¬ 
not be (recognised as) sons. Having taken one who is five 
years old, one (the adopter ) should first perform the putresti 
These verses state four propositions: (1) If all samskaras 

from jatakarma to cwid, (i. e. including it) have been performed 
in the family of birth that boy cannot be adopted in another 
family; (2) if a boy’s cuda and other later ceremonies are per¬ 
formed in the family of adoption he 1 b fully an adopted son; 
(3) a boy over five years of age cannot be adopted at all; (4) a 
boy whose cuds has been performed in the family of birth may 
be adopted up to five years, provided the rite called putresti 1283 
is first performed in the adoptive family before any other cere, 
mony is performed on the adopted boy. The D. M. says that 
the best time for adoption is up to three years, then from three 
years to five is the next best (gawrui ) and that after five no 
boy can be adopted. The D. C. (p. 36 ) holds that a boy of the 
three higher classes can be adopted up to upanayana and that a 
Siidra boy can be adopted till his marriage. The Nirnaya- 
sindhu seems to be of the same opinion. The V. Mayukha 1284 

1283. About the the yvt. si). p. 132 says 1 arpt} gyrfit g ft i mu gl- 

wntf graft gfHwWigwmt wrrwro: i vstt tnpraft 

IWtftnp wraft vwrwserarftft! i m> ermemn inn tra 

*u*vr «rw gwerT smnwfr wvraw 

Awemsmft i The <&. p 173 contains the words snrk ••• 

vide wrar. m n. io 1 g verforarpnft : jsft. > 

1284. nRvflir gw wmlfH w Hwftfk tmrwrvn: i gw wrtwir- 

WfBf. W* P- 114- When NflaV&ntha says that the three verses of 
the Kalikapurana refer to the adoption of an asagotra boy, that is not bis 
real opinion ; be only concedes that that passage may, If at all, refer 
to the adoption of an asagotra boy, ij* W W*TOT 
IWIwtwnBwi ^pfv g i gw. w. p. 36, 
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and Sam, K. both hold that even a boy not of the same gotra 
may be taken in adoption after upaDayana or after marriage 
and even when the person to be adopted has himself had a son. 
In Bengal, Benares 1285 and Bihar the courts hold that the boy 
must be adopted before upanayana. The same rule holds good 
in Madras 1286 ; but there it is further held that if the boy to be 
adopted is of the same gotra as the adopter, the adoption may be 
made after upanayana but before marriage. In Bombay n 
person may be adopted at any age, even after marriage and 
even after he has had children and he may be even older than 
the adopter. 1287 In the whole of India, a sudra may be adopted 
only before hie marriage, but in the Bombay Presidency the 
adoption of a married man and of one having even a child is 
allowed also among Madras 1288 . 


1285. Vide Ganga Sahai v. Lekhraj 9 All. 253 (at p. 306 the transla¬ 
tions of the Kalikapurana verses by Sutherland and Colebrooke are quoted 
and at p. 318 the authenticity of those verses is held to be extremely 
doubtful); Raja Mukund v. Jagannath 2 Patna 469, 477 (where the 
passage of the Kalikapurana is quoted ), in which it was held that a boy 
may be adopted till upanayana and that it does not matter if the cuda 
ceremony is performed in the family of birth and the putresti is omitted at 
the time of adoption ; Chandreshwar v. Bisheshwar 5 Patna 777 at p. 844 
(where the passage as to five years was held not binding) ; vide Surabal* 
Devi v. Sudhirhumar AIR ( 1944 ) Cal. 265. 

1286. Viraragava v. Ramalinga 9 Mad. 148 (F. B. ) for the validity 
of the adoption of a sagotra after upanayanya and Pichuvayyan v. 
Subbayyan 13 Mad. 128 for the invalidity of a married man’s adoption. 

- ■ 1287. Vide Dhartna v, Ramkrishna 10 Bom. 80, 84 (where it is said 
that though Nilakantha's explanation that the Kalikapurana verses refer to 
an asagotra causes a difficulty, yet it does not follow that be adopts that 
interpretation as his own ) in which the adoption of a married asagotra 
brabmana was upheld ; Kalgavda v. Somappa 33 Bom. 669 where the 
adoption of a married man having a son was upheld, but it was decided that 
the son born before adoption remained for purposes of inheritance in the 
natural family ; Balabai v. Mahadu 48 Bom. 387 (where the adopted man 
was older than the adopter). 

1288. Lingayya v. Chengalammal 48 Mad, 407 where it was held 
that even a sudra cannot be adopted after his marriage, ( which decision 
follows the D. C.) 

86 
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Saunaka required that the boy to be adopted must be 
putracchayOLvaha 1239 {one who bears resemblance to or is a reflec¬ 
tion of the aurasa son). This has led to differing explanations 
by the commentators and contradictory decisions in the several 
Indian High Courts. The D. M. and D. C. (p. 21) both explain 
that the resemblance consists in the possibility of being pro¬ 
created by the adopter himself by niyoga and the like. The 
meaning of the D. M. is : A brother’s son or a sapinda’s son 
or a sagotra’s son can be adopted because the adopter could 
have procreated a son by the practice of niyoga on the wife of a 
brother or a sapinda or a sagotra (according to the rules of 
niyoga); but he could not have done so as regards his mother, 
or grandmother, daughter or sister or his mother’s sister. There¬ 
fore a man cannot adopt his own brother, paternal or maternal 
uncle, a daughter’s son or a sister’s son and the like. One strange 
thing is that, though niyoga had been forbidden for many 
centuries before the D. M., the author of it brings in the rules 
of the long obsolete practice of niyoga 1290 to find out who could 
or could not be adopted. But stranger things were to happen. 
Sutherland who translated both the D.M. and the D. 0. explained 
in his notes the word * niyogadinft ’ as ‘ by such an appointment 
or marriage and the like ’. Vide Stoke’s Hindu Law TextB 
p. 590 ( DattakamlmSmsa, sec. V. placitum 16 note ). There was 
no warrant for introducing the word ‘ marriage ’ after ‘ niyoga’. 
The rules of niyoga are different from those of marriage. 
The judges most of whom were generally ignorant of Sanskrit and 
had yet to decide cases among Hindus according to Hindu Law 
as understood by them ( vide 26 I. A. 113 at page 128 about the 
ignorance of Sanskrit among judges ) seized upon this explana¬ 
tion and evolved the curious rule that no one could be adopted 
whose mother the adopter could not have married in her maiden 
state (i e. the relationship has reference to a time prior to 


i w i Vtanfi *mm: srftrtf'kstafW- 

iwunviq i... mn aspk ysfwht jfit i vm rftvbr wnwiit 

ffTRT: vfit vnq I fw. pp- 144-145 and p. 147. The word* 

... vbvN occur in q-vr, also(p. 21). The half verse VfarriS 
... swr m m is almost like 105,. 2. 

1290. For the rules of niyoga vide H. of Db. vol. II. pp. 399-60L - 
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marriage). This is still the law in all Presidencies 1291 exoept 
Bombay. Although the D. M. stated that the boy to bo adopted 
must be capable of being procreated by niyoga, at another place 
it remarks, after quoting verses of Saunaka 1292 and Sakala, that 
a boy of another gotra may be adopted except a daughter’s eon, 
a sister’s son and a mother’s sister’s son. The Bombay High 
Court holds that any one may be adopted except these three 
(vide Ramchandra v. Oopal 33 Bom. 619, Walbai v. Heerbai 34 
Bom. 491 holding that a man cannot adopt his mother’s sister’s 
son, Ramkrishna v. Chimnnji 15 Bom. L. R. 824 holding the 
adoption of father’s sister’s son valid). Very strange results 
have followed from this viz. the Bombay High Court has 
upheld the validity of the adoption as a son by a man of Mb own 
half-brother (vide Gajanan v. Kashinalh 39 Bom. 410), of his own 
maternal uncle’s son, and the adoption by a widow of her deceased 
husband’s son-in-law ( vide Si/ahu v. Panxitibai 47 Bom. 35 ). It 
should be noted that the Dvaitanirnava or Dharmadvaitanir- 
naya 1293 ( of Sankarabhatta, father of Nllakantha) and the V. 
Mayukha both hold after a very abstruse reasoning based on 
several Mimarhsa rules, that men ol the three higher classes may 


1291. Vide Minakshi v. Ramanada 11 Mad. 49 (F. B.), Bhagxvan 
Singh v. Bhagwan Singh L. R. 26 I. A. 153, 160, in the latter of which the 
texts of Saunaka and Sakala are relied upon, 

1292. jtot '^nsrbwj i... fftHi wm fitaf) s*: i myvrr f fr 

rrrmr *pr: arfijg t > wwTsnrnretprfi nra- 

i tg vrriJr^rt ^ mgwtjus fim i g-fit i vh* 
nt5»g%sriw«R5Wvrt6fi m'ira » gpg) f»i«gfit 

t »f). pp. 80 and 101. m P 8; g». p- 6 quotes draw's 

verse. The if). elsewhere ( p. 98 ) and the #. p. 158 read qjpott 
and the gg). p 176 reads XT hprwrt ’STfft 

while the (p. 105) and the *v. rrgw p. 110 read 

^ TsmsH o b y the *?)■ P- l4b reads ‘ snm»ufl|prt snftti 

1293. Vide the text of the V. Mayukha p. Ill and notes pp. 173-179 

in my edition of the V. Mayukha for expianation. The Dvaitanlrqaya 
(p. 105) concludes; wtgrorr%*frfi ffrjwvrftW) muffin) fit*re• 
ffWT trtxn- > The V. Mayukha p. Ill follows 

the Dvaltanirnaya and states that usage is in accordance with its explana¬ 
tion; ‘ jrnrevvr: fsiat^itMeH. < •- in Gopai v. Hanmant 

3 Bom. 273 at p. 280 it was held that Nilakantba also interdicted the 
adoption of the daughter’s son and of the other two by the regenerate 
classes. It Is submitted that this view as to the position of the V, 
Mayukha on this point is entirely wrong. 
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adopt a daughter’s son, a sisters's son or a mother’s sister's son and 
that a sudra must adopt one of these if available in preference 
to any one else. The Bombay High Court follows the inter¬ 
pretation of Saunaka’s verse given by Nandapapdita in 
preference to Nllakantha’s, but in its turn disregards the 
authority of Nandapandita who forbade the adoption of a 
brother or uncle. It would have been far better if it had 
generally brushed aside everywhere the dicta of Nanda¬ 
pandita and preferred the interpretation of the Mayukha. 
Popular sentiment is in favour of the daughter’s son 
or sister’s son being adopted, as they are the nearest and often 
the dearest relations, and yet the High Court shuts the 
door against them, while it opens it ajar for the adoption of 
a brother or maternal uncle or Mb son or one’s own daughter’s 
husband, which appears absurd to people. Besides the High 
Courts have recognised the adoption even of a daughter’s 
son 1294 on the ground of custom by Desastha sm&vta brahmanas 
in the Dharwar District {vide Sundrabat v. Hanmant. 56 Bom. 
298 ). by Telugu br&hmanas ( Viswasundara v. Somasundara 
43 Mad. 876 ). Sudras can adopt a daughter’s or sister’s or 
mother’s sister’s son all over India. The D. M. went so far as 
to say that a widow could not adopt her brother’s son. 1295 The 
D. M. ignored the fact that the widow adopts to her husband 
( and not to herself) who bore no relation to his wife’s brother’s 
wife and who could have himself adopted that son. The Bombay 
High Court and the Privy Council have discarded this absurd 
proposition of the D. M. Pannalal in * Kumaun Local customs ’ 


1294. It may be noted that the question of the adoption of the daugh¬ 
ter's son cropped up even in the times of the Peshwas. In * Selections from 
Peshwa's Records' vol. 43 No. 146 pp. 116-117 the opinion of Ramaastrl, 
the Chief Justice of the Peshwa's court, is sought on the adoption of a 
daughter's son from the Ratnagiri District. The Prthvirija Rasau states 
that the famous Chohan hero Prthviraja had been adopted by bis maternal 
grand-father Anaogapala of the Tomara dynasty of Delhi. But modern 
historians say that this is imaginary (vide ‘ History of Medieval India’by 
Prof. Ishwarl Prasad p. 9 ».). 

1295. w^nr upfhnn t t jfit 1 

OTTprcvffgttiwn'TS 1 ib* * iron 1 q-w. jft. 

pp. 56-57. Vide Bai Nani v. Chunilal 22 Bom. 973, Puttulal v. 
Parbati 42 I. A. p. 155, where after admitting that the Dattakamimamsa 
is embedded in law, the P. C. say that caution is required in accepting the 
glosses of Nanda Pandita where they deviate from or add to the smytis 
(p. 161). 
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notes that in that part of India a daughter’s or a sister’s Bon 
may be adopted (p. 14 para 56). It has been recently held that 
the adoption of the illegitimate son of a woman even among 
sudras is invalid. Vide Apya v. Ramakka L L. R. (1941) Bom. 
350. This was relied upon for holding that a woman cannot 
give in adoption an illegitimate son among Lingayats in 
Tirkangauda v. Sldmppa A. I. R. (1944) Bom. 40. 

It is now necessary to say a few words about the dvyOmu- 
sydyana. A dattaki is of two kinds 1296 , keixtla (simple or 
ordinary) and dvyamusyayana (the son of two fathers). When 
a man gives his only son in adoption to another under an agree¬ 
ment that he is to be considered as the son of both the natural 
father ( janaka or jariaka-pitr ) and of the adoptive father 
(palalca), the son so given is called dvyamvsyayana. The 
Bombay High Court has held that in order to constitute a 
dvyamusyayam an express agreement as stated above must be 
proved even when one brother adopts the only son of another 1299 , 
A dvyamusyayana inherits both in the natural and adoptive 
families. The word dvyamusyayana was employed in some of 


1296. 3nt w tosp f-sratvivvH* • «nn ■ 

aurvtaTrikft I «r. mjw p. 114. The "fl. ( PP- 61,66) 

employs the word jg jpq-a Vi for i fo t gq w*'. Vide Laxmipatirao v. Venkatesh 
41 Bora. 315, Huchrao v. Bhimnrao 42 Bora. 277. It has already been 
seen (p. 659 ) that the Mit. employs the words dvyamusyayana and ksctraja 
as synonyms. Nar. (dayabhaga 23 ) appears to use it in the same sense, 

' ilrcrg®vnr«n i (%s?VR(rar « 

In this verse Nar. does not employ the form dvyamusyayana. but the 
word amusyayana with the adverb ' dvili ’ meaning ' twice \ The word 
dvyamusyayana is made up of ' dvi ’ (two) and ‘ amusyayana ’ (issue 
of this man, issue of so and so). The word amusyayana occurs in the Tai. 
Br. ii. 7 . 7. 7 (surt 3n asqiq <»TPT sitamnfataHimfc) 


and in the Atharvaveda IV. 16, 9, X. 5. 36 and 44, XVI. 7. 8 in the form 
‘ amusyayana amusyah putra '. In the Hir. gr. I. 9. 19 we have gquf U({i* | Jr- 
VtuwnuryrjSTIB, where Matrdatta explains; 3trQ»*ti*tU| 

Similar words occur in the Bhiradvaja gr. II. 19. Katyayana has vartika 2 
* > on Pan. VI. 3. 21, 'Amusyayana’ is 

formed from 1 amusya ’ (of this or that man ) in the sense of ' apatya ' acc. 
to Panini IV. 1. 99 {nadadibhyah phak). In the Asv. Sr. S. (Utt&rasatka 
6. 13 ) the word * dvipravacana ' is employed for dvyamusyayana, 1 sj 
tjk tSprsrwwr ’ on which Nariiyapa explains, V tfl) u|vxr4r*r 

v«Hl vrrf&ism ivs'vivorti vuf r «m ftfttrWlamvwT- 

»ft #5TT:. 


1297. Vide Laxmipatirao v. Venkatesh 41 Bom, 315 and Huchrao v, 
Bhimaroa 42 Bom. 277, 
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thesmrtis as applicable to all such sons as the dattaka, krlta 1J98 . 
The V, Mayukha quotes a prose passage from Katyayana 
(which is attributed to Paithlnasi in D. C.) and the 
V, Mhyukha, D. M. and D. C. all quote a verse (which is 
ascribed to Pravaradhyiya by the first and to Parijata by the 
D. M, ) that supports this. The D, M. and D. C. both quote 
two sutras of Satyasadha and Sahara’s gloss ( bhastja) thereon 
in which the ksetmja is called nihja dvyumuqyayanu and 
the dattaka and others are called anitya dvyamusyayana. Yaj. 
H, 127 and Baud. Dh. S, II. 2, 21 provide that a ksetraja iB the 
son of both the begetter and of the husband of the wife on whom 
the son is procreated. Therefore such a son is called vitya 
dvyamusyayana ( because he is always the son of two fathers). 
When the ksetraja became obsolete and forbidden, the only 
dvyamusyayana was an only son taken in adoption with a 
stipulation as described above. About the dattaka Manu IX. 142 
states the general rule that the dattaka loses the gotra of his 
genetive father and assumes that of the adopter. But a dattaka 
belonged to two gotras according to some, if his samskaras up 
to caula were performed in his natural family and the samsk&ra 
of upanayana and those that follow were performed in the 
adoptive family. Therefore it was not a general proposition 
that a dattaka always belonged to two gotras. If all the 
samskaras from jaUikarmi were performed by the adopter, 
then the dattaka would take the gotra of the adopter alone. 
Hence the sons called dattaka and ‘the bought’ were styled anitya 
dvy&musyayanas ( who were not in all cases dvyamusy&yanas )• 
The D. M. states this 1W twofold division of dvyamusyayanas 
and employs the words mtyaval. or nitya and unityavat or anitya 


1298. vr'ifrinh'rpn^ral swrjfwimwT 

vwftr—fii wwibb: ' *v. Jnjw p. 115 ; <*. P . 46 

ascribes this to and reads ; mb qq'ftf itTTmTtgrw.B^Wtsfor 

wunB&swfwytfi*rt ffwnpvntwr vWlili <• ^ 

WfB: i •THnrbcvgyrf: STtfTFrftTTvmf t q. from wttwtv by wpa 

p. 118. 

1299. ttmr otew* Mfafint* t 

ww i%nrn[ awnssvivwr sw ^ sw *itt wvirnmr: ■ 

MftlBlBnH'BlBWHg % ^| 1W >; Tq*rvwn1fl$v S^hrtTwi • 

<rt i wumiB^w vf*uk *ftw- 

trev v ift m nqr ir B fev i wfcriSrStBT* wivibi*: ■ ‘rnirmt 
IBT|wnBivt gwfc ’ yfit ipiw irisgi) rrowmjwi 

a ' T"- ifc 

pp. 188-89; vide <B- P- 44 for the 35 of wmBRP 
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to denote the two varieties and restricts the former ohly to 'a. 
son adopted with a stipulation as stated above. The ksettaja 
became quite obsolete many centuries ago and the courts have held 
that the anitya dvyamusyayana is also now obsolete. 1300 It is 
now held that every adoption is presumed to be in the simple 
(kevala ) form, unless a stipulation that the boy will be the 
son of both is proved (when it will be a dvya.musyS.yana 
adoption). 

When a man is adopted in the dvyamusyayana form, his 
son born after such adoption has been held to inherit aB grand¬ 
son to the adoptive father, if the dvyfimusySyanu eon died 
before the adoptive father. 13000 

Ceremonies of Adoption .—The most essential ingredient in 
adoption is the giving of the boy by the natural lather and the 
taking of the hoy by the adopter with the intention to transfer 
the boy to the family of the adopter. Another requisite (in 
some cases) is the homa called daHahoma 1301 which as described 
by Saunaka and Baud, is given 1302 in the Appendix. It is not 
necessary that the dattahoma must be performed immediately 
after the giving and taking, hut it may be performed later and 
its performance may be delegated to others when the giver or 
taker is a widow or a 6Qdra or is ill &c. Although in Vedic 
times women composed hymns and although Harlta and Yama 
stated that women had the upanayana performed on them and 
could Btudy the Veda (H. Db. vol. II pp. 293-295), in later times 
it was held that women could not study the Veda, could not 
repeat Vedic mantras and therefore could not perform any 
homa (including dattahoma ). Therefore some writers said that 
a widow could not adopt at all, while others like the V. Mayu- 
kha said that women are to be assimilated to sudras and so 
just as a sudra can get the dattahoma performed through a 
brahmana, so a widow, though she cannot herself engage in 
homa, may employ a brahmana to perform the dattahoma. 
Vide H. Dh. vol. II. pp. 365-368 (for deterioration in the 


1300. Vide Basappa v. Gurlingawa 57 Bom, 74, 77, where the two 
kinds of dvyamusyayanas are mentioned and it is stated that the anitya 
dvyamusyayana is now obsolete. 

1300 a. Vide Ganpatrao v. Balkrishna 1. L. R. (1942) Bom. 340. 

1301. svnfaft f?nffR i 

•vtmnm s tsWt i jvt. P 161 • 

1302. Vide Appendix, 
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position of women), and note 1262 above and V. Mayukha 
quoted below. 1303 It has been held that the daUahoma is 
not 1304 necessary among twice-born classes if the boy to be 
adopted belongs to the same gotra as that of the adoptive father. 
Jolly (in T. L. L. p, 160 ) states that the Dattakadarpana refers 
to a text of Yama from the Sarasvativilasa to the effect that homa 
is not absolutely essential in all cases. From Colebrooke’s Digest 
V.4 CCLXX1II it appears that Jagannatha held the same view. 
The Dharmasindhu remarks that in certain countries an adop¬ 
tion of a sagotra sapinda boy can be validly effected with the 
mere assent of the giver and adopter without V edic ceremonies. 
There is a good deal of conflict in the case law on this point, which 
is passed over. Among sudras no homa is necessary. The 
ceremony of adoption as described by Baud. gr. sesasutra II. 6. 
4-9 (which is probably the oldest on record and which was the 
one to be followed by the Taittiriyas or followers of the Black 
Yajurveda, according to D. M., Sam. K. p. 177 and the Dharma¬ 
sindhu p. 161) is as follows: When about to take (in adoption) 
the adopter makes ready (or collects) the following viz. two 
pieces of cloth, two ear-rings, a finger ring, an Scarya ( officiat¬ 
ing priest) who is well versed in the Veda, a bundle of kusa 
grass, fuel sticks of palasa (Butea Frondosa). Then in the 
midst of invited relatives, after informing the ruler, he serves 
food to brfihmanas in the assembly hall or in the middle of the 
house. He (the adopter) makes (the brahmanas) pronounce 
the benedictions * May the day lie auspicious! May you fare 
well I May there be prosperity!’ and performs the acts (usual 
in all homas) from drawing lines on the altar up to carrying 
forward the Pranlts. water. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II pp. 209-212 for 
the procedure common to all homas, Then he goes into the 

1303. gwnrawif yfs 

*n***«fr*Rg 8* ftusm wrv: i... fwvr • «ft- 

wwnfw:—ffif I *V- nyw p. 112 (text). Vide H. Dh. vol. II. 

pp. 394-593 notes 1392-1395 for other texts treating women (of higher castes) 
and sudras alike. 

1304. Vide Valubai v. Goviltd 24 Bom. 218, Bal Gangadhar v. 

Shrinivas 39 Bom. 441 (P. C.) , Govindayyar v. Dorasaini 11 Mad. 3 
(F.B.) ; Muthuvayyangar v. Thiruvangadammal I.L.R. (1942) Mad. p. 682. 
frnrt** (ft*nwwwwsrri% wrifqvfihnrm rhurf yftwrtjiqrv: • wwr- 

I tpf ifaijrTW wvwfar t an tj* 

mw w H iWt» fruit) in yalw p. 249; fifrnV 

W»»fifauril4r*n%fl)ftnR«)miiMiiuflutt a timf*wnwi#«)_ w wfiw- 
4T(^>§ SWlfttftpWWTfV trw 10 III nW p. 138. 
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prasesoe of the giver and begs of him ‘ give me your son The 
other one (the giver) says ‘I give’. He (adopter) then takes 
hold of the boy with the words ‘ I aocept thee for the continuity 
(of my family)Then he decks (the boy) with the pieces of 
cloth, the ear-rings, the finger ring and performs the acts from 
laying fuel sticks round the altar up to the offering of oblations 
into fire; he offers boiled rice into fire with the mantra * yastva 
hrda ’ (tig. V. 4. 10 or Tai. 8.1. 4. 46. 1) as a puronuvQkyQ 1305 
(prayer of invitation) and with the mantra * yaBmai tvaih 
sukrte ’ (tig. V. 4.11, Tai. S, I. 4. 46.1) as a t/djyd ( prayer of 
worship or offering), Then having offered oblations of clarified 
butter with the vyahrtis 1306 he performs the acts from the offe¬ 
ring to Agni Svistakrt down to the giving of the cow and pre¬ 
sents. He (the adopter) gives as daksini (fee) to the priest 
these very pieces of cloth and rings (with which the boy was 
decked). 

The procedure laid down by £aunaka, who appears to be 
much later than Baud., is somewhat different (though there is 
a good deal common to both) and is meant for the students of the 
Rgveda ( acc. to Sam. K. p, 175). A few salient points may be 
noted. The adopter should fast the previous day, be should 
offer madhtiparka to the officiating priest, should perform all 
the details from the placing of fuel sticks on the fire up to the 
purification of clarified butter with the blades of ku6a grass. 
The giver recites (when begged) the five verses beginning with 
‘ye yajnena’ (Rg. X. 62. 1-5) and the adopter holds the boy with 
both hands while repeating the mantra * devasya tv&‘ (Asv. gr 
1 20. 4), mutterB the rk * angSd-ahgad’ ( quoted above on p. 641 
n. 1202) and smells the boy on his head. The adopter offers boiled 
rice with Rg. V. 4. 10, X. 85. 38, X. 85. 41-46. A much more 
elaborate procedure is set out in the V, Mayukha (pp. 120-122 
text) and the Dharmasindhu (HI purvardha pp. 160-161). 

The results of adoption —Adoption has the effect of trans¬ 
ferring the adopted person from bis natural family into the 
adoptive family. Adoption confers upon the adopted person the 
Sjune rights and privileges in the family of adoption as the son 

1305, For tbe meaning of Puronuvikya and Yajyii, vide H. of Dh 
vol. II. p, 1060 n. 2372 and pp, 1058-59 respectively. For the offering to 
Agni Svistakrt vide H. of Dh. vol, II. p. 208 and appendix p. 1257 n, 4SI. 

1306, The vyahrtis are tbe mystic syllables bhjity, bhuvah and svak. 
The offerings will be accompanied with these syllables as follows : ' om bhuh 
svaba * om bhuvab svaba ‘om svah svaba', 'om bbur bhuvah sva^t svaba’. 
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of the body (aurasa) except in a few well defined cases. The 
basic text on this point is that of Manu 1307 IX. 142 which may 
be literally rendered as follows: * The son given should not take 
the gotra (the family name) and the wealth of his natural father; 
the pinda (the cake of boiled rice offered to deceased ancestors in 
srftddhas) follows the gotra and the wealth (i. e. is invariably 
concomitant with them); of him who gives (his son in adoption) 
the svadha (obsequial rites) ceases (sofar as that son is concerned)’. 
The preceding verse (Manu IX. 141) states that the adopted 
son takes the wealth of his adoptive father and all that this 
verse says is that, after adoption, the son given in adoption 
does not take the name of his natural father and has no right 
in the wealth that then is the natural father’s and that he does 
not perform the obsequial and sr&ddha rites for his natural 
father. But from this verse a learned Hindu Judge derived 
the sweeping proposition that ‘ the theory of adoption depends 
upon the principle of a complete severance of the child adopted 
from the family Jn which he is born, both in respect to the 
paternal and maternal line, and his complete substitution into 
the adopter’s family as if he were born in it ’. There is no 
warrant for the idea of complete severance emphasized here. 
This dictum was followed in many cases and was acoepted by 
the Privy Council 130 ®. Another great Judge went so far as to 


1307. tsrwftgw qfsm: srftq » fWt 

TOSi * WS IX. 142 The Mit, on Yaj. II. 132 and V. Mayukha p. 113 
read ‘ 3W:'. But this reading makes no change whatever in the 

meaning, since in ancient sutras and smrtis, the roots ' bhaj ' and ‘ hr ’ and 
derivatives from them are used promiscuously in the same sense with regard 
to gotra and riktha. Vide the words gotra-bhajali and riktba-bhajah cited 
above (on p. 630 ) from Baud. Dh, S. XI. 2. 36-37 and Gaut. 28. 30-31, the 
words 1 rikthaih bhajeran ' (in Gaut. 28. 19) and ' riktbabhak' (in Gaut. 
28. 26), Vaa. 17. 84 (tayoralabhe raja haret), Yaj. II. 132 and 

n. 138 ( ), is. 40 (trwnifT; w ). Even 

* apaharet' which ordinarily means 1 should steal or take away' is used by 
Yij. II. 138 only in the sense of 'should take or claimManu (IX. 133 
and 134 ) employs the words ' haret ’ and 1 adadyat' in the same sense. 
Vide also (in Manu IX. 133 ) and witwt (in IX. 192 ). Therefore 

the learned Judges in Dattatraya v. Govittd 40 Bom. 429 and in Bat 
Kssarba v, Shivsangji 34 Bom, L. R, 1332 (at pp. 1340-41 ) unnecessarily 
enter into a long discussion on ' haret' and ' bbajet ’ and the several trans¬ 
lations of these words by Golapchandra Sarkar and others. 

1308. Vide Uma Shunker Moitro v, Kali Komul 6 Cal. 236 (F. B.) 
at p. 260. : Vide Kali Komul v. Uma SHunkur L. R. 10 I. A. 138,14? for 
the acceptance by the P, C. 
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say that ‘ an absolute adoption appears to operate as birth of 
the boy in the family of adoption and as civil death in the 
family of birth, having regard to the legal consequences that 
are incidents of such adoption' 1 ® 9 . But then the P. C. felt 
that matters were being carried too far and administered the 
warning 1310 that “As has been more than once observed the 
expressions 1 civilly dead or as if he had never been born in the 
family’are not for all purposes correct or logically applicable 
but they are complimentary to the term ‘ new birth " We 
have to see what construction was put upon the verse of Manu 
by authoritative digests. The V. Mayukha explains Manu IX. 
142 and arrives at the conclusion that the four words gotra < 
rildha, pinfa and smdha are not to be taken literally but they are 
only used to indicate all those consequences only in relation to 
the natural father and the like that are brought about by their 
connection with the pinda and the verse of Manu conveys the 
cessation of all those consequences only. It further adds that 
the son on being given away in adoption ceases to have similar 
relationship to his brother, paternal uncle (in the family of 
birth). It should be noted that the V. Mayukha does not say 
that the son given away is dead to the family of birth or ceaseB 
to have any connection whatever with the members of the 
family of birth, but restricts the cessation of relation to the 
olfering of pinda and the taking of the estate after he is 
adopted. The D. M. quotes 1311 the Sm. C. (II. 289 ) and holds 
that by the gift the adopted son ceases to have the same gotra 
as the giver. The D. C. (pp. 23-24) states 1311 the Bame preposi¬ 
tion, without naming the Sm. C, The learned Judges who had 
to decide cases of adoption, even if they knew Sanskrit, do not 
generally appear to have consulted authoritative works otheT 
than the few that had been translated and were quite unaware as 


1309. Per Sir Asutosh Mukerji J. in Birbhadra v. ltalpataru 1 C. L, 
J. 388 at p. 400 (where Manu IX, 14 2 is cited in the original for this). 

1310, Vide Raghuraj Chandra v. Subhadra L. R. 55 I. A. 139, 148 
followed in Martand v. 1Varayan I. L, R, 1939 Bom. 586 (F, B.). 

1311, nwTuw W 1 

WW'SfarBWini ift. pp. 163-164. The words ... 

occur in the H- P- 289. 

1312. hvt stgs t sftstfcrfr .. i atwt#* 

(tm qfftrwn w w ftttvqftyihr frtflw nvtfitywx i trtrr w 

wwmgf unwu<lm « vwi *rTq* tfvww: 

sfihnftwr fftv?*verxti ftvtWfwn i aw. nr. pp. 23 - 24 . 
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to whether even the cessation of the pinda and gotra and of the 
right to wealth when a son was given away was so universally 
accepted by the leading DharmaiSstra works as they thought. 
The Sarasvatlvil&sa (p. 394) quotes a text of Visnu 13,3 that even 
the adopted son should perform the obsequial rites of the natural 
father and explains that Manu IX. 142 applies when the natural 
father has no issue at the time of his death. Rudraskanda on 
KMdira gr. in, 5. 16 says the same. Kamalakara, the author 
of the Nirnayasindhu 1314 and a first cousin and contemporary 
of Nllakantha expressly states that Manu IX. 142 only applies 
when the natural father has a son or sons (other than the one 
given away) and quotes Katyayana and Laug&ksi cited in the 
Pravaramafijarl (p. 146) in support. The Dharmasindhu 1315 
also says that when a boy of another gotra is adopted after his 
upanayana is performed in the family of birth or when only 
the npanayana is performed by the adoptive father, the adopted 
boy should repeat both gotras at the time of bowing at the feet 
of elders or in sr&ddha and other rites; but when all the cere¬ 
monies including the cud& are performed by the adoptive 
father then the adopted boy has only one gotra ( viz. that of 
the adopter). 

The plain meaning of the verae of Manu (IX. 142) is tha t 
when a man gives away his son in adoption, then that son is 
transferred into another family, does not perform the sr&ddha 
and similar rites for the giver and cannot claim to take the 
wealth of his natural father as a son on the father’s death 
or demand a partition from his father. The other son or sons 

1313. *rwrt—.wn—ffit agvw H i y gftutB wmhwmbui- 

nbw s «fW3 tw) 'fid ffawtfa TVBBprg: wut 1 bw 

ndrwpww v BIWUBWJB %i%B»BBt I W. ft. p. 394 ; BUT wwftgt gur- 

1 VVB’vfft Bt ffBU 3*: 1 on Wl fktqw in. 5.16. 

1314. qvrcrcg sttpew nummfr yHTC H^rB^«TTWTW>- wi»tk wqyk. 1 

yy g WHTftm I siwanfi B?tmWbnfir«Tt wbhwbi • 
3iu ^ yiNhu... ffuryvruwT wBlfcr... B B s ft TBTi i f B T r5b ftwr: wBBiaB wfrn; 
1 wt wy ututbbbW u TBn^v^ 

fBTj*n*BrhB yutertVw 8 lesefifaeBftytfimt wtwryflrart wr 

yf>B H8BB« ^ ft t fir, fii. Ill TBrod p. 389. The passage quoted occurs on 
p. 146 of the UB Ws i fh This passage is quoted in the »B. *». p. 113 also. 
Vide note 1298 above for a portion of it. The ft.WT. folio 127 says ‘iftwftfil.... 
Kunyy 4TBBWB gmnft wuBFtBfffi Rmyxi wryyu i ufw BiirflBfrhn* 
fine*«ww ^ — bbi*b.> 

1313. BW ta’ i WWB ' W B UBl B BBB Writ VrawfHfWfi TTBVBTtT^ *T 
rpdierftfyeiBfifipiij BlBgBtwi* bs\4: i Brsftfw TO* 

Wri* vb i in yeW p. I6i. 
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of the giver are to perform the srfiddhas for the father and to 
succeed to the family wealth. But this verse has been twisted 
by some High Court decisions to yield another rule. Suppose 
A, a Hindu, has an only son B. On A’s death B takes the whole 
ancestral property as the only surviving co-parcener and then 
B is given in adoption by his mother to X Suppose B has a 
daughter C born to him before his adoption to X. Does B forfeit 
the estate taken by him as the last surviving male with the 
result that on B’s adoption to X his daughter C takes the estate 
(which had already vested absolutely in B) as if he was dead 
in the family of A. The Bombay High Court has held in two 
decisions that on B's 1316 adoption to X in the above illustration 
he loses or forfeits the property he took as the last surviving 
co-parcener in the family of A and his daughter 0 would take 
the estate of B as if he were then dead (though he is actually 
living). The result of these decisions is that the verse of Manu 
is construed as laying down that though a man may have been 
absolutely entitled to certain property as a member of one 
family, on his adoption into another family he loses that estate 
which then passes on to his heir as if he had died on the day of 
adoption. This construction of the verse of Manu has not been 
acoepted by the Madras and Calcutta High Courts, 1317 which 
hold that an adoption doeB not divest any property which has 
vested in a man previous to his adoption into another family. 
It may be noted that the Bombay High Court itself gave a deci¬ 
sion 1318 which is inconsistent in principle with the two decisions 

1316. Vide Dattatraya v. Govind 40 Bora. 429 (where Manu IX. 142 
is relied on for this proposition at pp. 433-434 ) and Manikbai v. Gokuldas 
49 Bom. 320. 

1317. Vide Venkata Narasimha v. Rangayya 29 Mad. 437 ; Behan 
Lai v. Kailas Chunder 1 C. W. N. 121 : Shyatna Cltaran v. Srichaean 
36 Cal. 1135. 

1318. Vide Mahableshwar v. Subramattya 47 Bom. 542. In Manik~ 
bai v. Gokuldas 49 Bom. 320 (at p. 525 ) both the cases viz, 40 Bom. 429 
and 47 Bom. 542 are apparently quoted with approval, but it is extremely 
difficult to reconcile the last two cases. If on adoption a separated copar¬ 
cener is not divested of the estate already taken by him at a partition 
because the share taken by him cannot be said to be the estate of his 
natural father within the meaning of Manu IX. 142, the estate taken by a 
sole surviving co-parcener also cannot be divested by bis subsequent adop¬ 
tion, because at the adoption it bad ceased to be tbe estate of his natural 
father long before the adoption, because when a co-parcener dies his rights 
lapse to the other co-parceners and because tbe root cause of being entitled 
to partition and taking as surviving coparcener is tbe same viz. tbe birth 
right of a son under tbe Mitfltsara. 
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cited above, when it held that where a father and his four sons 
partitioned ancestral family property and one of the sons waB 
subsequently given in adoption into another family, the son 
so adopted was not divested by the subsequent adoption of 
the property already taken by the son on partition. In a still 
later case the Bombay High Court approves of its first decision 
in 40 Bom. 429 and observes : 1319 * the verse of Manu refers not 
only to the riktha of the natural father but also to the gotra of 
the natural father. It is quite clear that the gotra of the natural 
father is vested in the son by his birth. The gotra so vested in 
the son ceases after the son is given in adoption. It is difficult 
to understand why the riktha which is spoken of in the same 
manner aB gotra in the verse should not cease by the entire cessa¬ 
tion of connection with the natural family. The gotra and 
riktha are inextricably joined together in a dvandva compound 
and it would follow logically as well as grammatically that the 
adopted son must lose both together and cannot lose the 
former and keep the latter. ’ In this passage the premiss 
that there is entire cessation of connection with the natural 
family is entirely wrong as has already been shown and will 
be shown a little later on. The adoptee ’b connection with the 
gotra of the natural family does not oease for all purposes at 
all. Therefore the reasoning of the passage quoted above is 
entirely misconceived and is further opposed to two well known 
rules of the Mlm&ms& evolved for the construction of texts. On 
the interpretation given to Manu IX. 142 by the Bombay deci¬ 
sions that verse lays down two rules ( vidfns ), viz. fl) a person 
adopted into another family will not take the wealth of his 
natural father or any one in that family after adoption; (2) 
that a person adopted into another family loses or forfeits on 
adoption wealth that he may have already taken absolutely in 
the natural family as a member of that family before adoption. 
These are two entirely different propositions and the rule of 
mlmSrhsS is that one and the same sentence 1330 should not be 
construed as laying down two rules ( vidhis) applicable to diffe¬ 
rent sets of circumstanoes. To so oonstrue a text is to be guilty 


1319. Vide Bai Kesarba v. Sltivsattgji 34 Bom. L, R. 1332 which 
accepts ' na haret' os meaning ' shall not take and quotes on pp 1341-42 
the D. M., D. C. and V. Mayukha on this verse. The P. C. decision in 
Raghu Raj Chandra v. Subhadra L. R. 55 X. A. 139 does not approve of 
40 Bom. 429 as regards the exact point of decision viz. the forfeiture of 
property already vetted before adoption. 

1320. ft tw. i anmfifa p. 8S1 on it. U. Z. 26. 
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of the fault of vSkyabheda (splitting up of a sentence so as to 
yield two distinct rules). Hie V. Mayukha construed Manu 
IX U42 so as to indicate only one sense and avoid the fault of 
vakyabkeda on the analogy of two examples discussed in the 
Purvamtmamsa 1321 works, but if the reasoning of the Bombay 
High Court were followed the same fault to avoid which Nlla- 
kantha strives hard would be committed. There Is another 
ruimamsa rule 1 * 22 whioh will be violated by the Bombay High 
Court’s interpretation of Manu IX. 142 via. when an already 
existing thing or entity and something to be accomplished or 
brought about in future are spoken of together in a sentence 
the thing already existing or accomplished is mentioned simply 
for the sake of the thing to be accomplished. The accomplished 
fact is adoption itself. Manu who mentions adoption or the 
adopted son which is an accomplished entity also mentions 
along with it the taking of property (rikthaharana); hence 
that taking must have reference to the future bringing about 
and not the undoing of rikthaharana which had already taken 
place long before. 

That the gotra of the natural family persists in some 
matters even after a person is adopted is made clear by the 
digests. The Sam. 1323 K. (p. 182) says that every dattaka must, 
when entering on marriage, avoid the gotra of his natural as 
also of his adoptive father. The Dharmasindhu (III. p. 161) 
says the same and states that the prohibition against marriage 


1321. vm font rummfoSt*:, v«n *r— 

ynnta iron* 

mim* eWftorr nfosfo** vb i atqtfagsqi- 

1 **. P> 115 ’ Vide ®y notes 10 v - M 

pp. 189-191 for explanations. Jai. (III. 7, 13-14) deals with the 2nd example 
_ / 

The bhasya of Sahara and the Tantravartika explain how there will he 
valtyabbeda if the sentence (ardham &c.) is literally construed. 

1322. I 5 IWX on ft. III. 4. 40, p. 976; 

ft git «ntf)ra*qt vsnvu: i gfmtvHgtmet m » 

xm on fr. IX. 1. 9 p. 1632 ; gd »r»vpii'?Rpvs ffj? gti wt foet Wti" 
vifrth fikvm'fsxan I on %. JV. 1. 18 p, 1207. This is called gyr- 

iWfUWi l WWW in the tmiwifthu on 111. 4. 24 and 11. 1. 12 and It has 
been employed elsewhere by the (P- 111 text), very frequently 

employs this maxim ; vide e. g. on fr, II. 1. 4, 

1323. font q yrowrihr ftg W w mwaH qmK* mw- 

wfotvfoft i 4- mi- P- 182; ftvit 8 3r*rvseTt?f? v)- 

ft *t«rYr>« w&irft m**i drtm i wnrohN <nw4Wqfo^w 
j^qftvn TWvit t wJfawj ill p. 161 . 
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with a "girl of the gotras of the natural and adoptive fathers is 
absolute and not restricted to seven or five degrees. Thus if 
there is no total or absolute cessation of gotra relation with the 
natural family for all purposes there is no reason why in the 
case of wealth already taken before adoption there should 
be a cessation or forfeiture or why the cessation of relation as 
to riktha should not be restricted to the future. As regards 
sapinda relationship there is some conflict among the digests 
The D. M. 1234 states that the dvyamuwayana has to observe 
the prohibitions against marrying a sapinda girl up to three 
degrees in the families of the natural father and of the adoptive 
father, while the simple dattaka has to observe sapinda rela¬ 
tionship based upon the presentation of rice ballB in the adoptive 
father's family for three generations (since the adopted son can 
generally have no particles of the body in common with the adop¬ 
tive father) and in the natural family sapinda relationship based 
upon particles of the same body for seven generations. The 
Nirnayasindhu (IIL pp. 290-291) sets out the various conflicting 
views and gives it as its own opinion that the Bapinda relation¬ 
ship must be looked to in marriage up to seven generations in 
the natural as well as in the adoptive family (in the latter it 
being based on the offering of balls of rice). According to the 
V, Mayukha (p. 119) the simple adopted son has sapinda rela¬ 
tionship in the adoptive father’s family for seven generations 
and in the adoptive mother’s family for five generations and it 
seems to hold that there is no sapinda relationship in the 
natural family (owing to Manu IX. 142). The D. C. (pp. SI- 
66 ) appears to hold that the dvy&musySyana has to observe 
sapinda relationship ( as stated in the D. M.), while as to the 
simple dattaka there is sapipda relationship only in the adop¬ 
tive family for seven generations (as indicated by Manu IX. 
142). The Dharmasindhu (III p. 161) states that sapinda 
relationship depends in its degrees on the question whether the 
adoption is made after upanayana in the natural family or be¬ 
fore upanayana or whether all s&mgk&r&e from jvtakarma are 
performed in the adoptive family. 


1324. eg rm s wTvwn'fonfrw ftw- 

•nwgis Wits i gw. *8. p. 187; fm a 

- ^ f-i ^ ^-^ -A _ 

»fir. fir. in 291. 
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nil 

- The Bombay High Court 13JS has held that the adopted son 
cannot marry within prohibited degrees in the natural family, 
that to that extent an adopted son cannot be considered as not 
to have been born in his natural family and that the sapinda 
relationship is recognized in both the families for the purpose 
of prohibition of marriage. 

The Nir. S., the Dharmasindhu 1336 and the D. C. pp. 48-49 
declare that the adopted son can perform the sraddha of his 
natural father if the latter has at his death no son or other 
qualified person to perform it. The Nir. S. and the Sam. 1327 K, 
(pp. 185-186 ) both say that the adopted son has to observe 
three days’ mourning on the death of the natural father and 
vice versa ; but the D, M. and D. C. ( p. 68 ) differ and state that 
the simple adopted son has to observe no mourning for his 
natural father or other relatives in the natural family. If a 
married man having a son is given in adoption (which is possi¬ 
ble in the Bombay Presidency) the son (born before the adop¬ 
tion ) remains in the natural family and does not acquire the 
gotra and rights to property of the family into which his father 
is adopted. Yet the father who has gone into another family 
by adoption has been held to retain his right to give in adoption 
his son who was born before his own adoption and who remains 
in the natural family 1338 . 

From the above discussion it follows that the person adopted 
retains the tie of blood with his natural family (so that he 
cannot marry a girl within the prohibited degrees from that 
family), the samskaras already performed in the natural family 
are not repeated on him after adoption, he still retains the gotra 
so far that he cannot marry a girl having the same gotra as his 
natural father and further he has according to most writers 
to observe mourning for his natural father. Therefore it is 
clear that the severance from the natural family brought about 
by adoption is only partial and restricted to pinda and riktha 


1325. Vide Bai Kesarba v. Shivsattgji 34 Bom, L. R. 1332 at p. 1352 
and Basappa v. Gurlingawa 57 Bom. 74 at p. 81. 

1326. aprwrg tirwwftg! spraftg: yfcg* w • 

**wsm<A<R«il5s4h ftwh w’wt'U'rA gflwt wwiwiiwflxft ur 

w i III p. 371. 

1327. gruCtaVlVunjiislg 8fhl ^ w 

ftmrfrv * qv ryi fl ■ ••• fRfnji ef fitrmr i ft. ft, 

ill vtrcri p. 524; i 

fogni<i i i wrg»vnpm i gw w. p■ ts. 

13.28. Vide ilartand v. Narayan I. L. R. (1939) Bom, 586 (F. B,). 
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and connected matters and not complete as stated or assumed in 
some decided cases. 

The adopted son is entitled to inherit in the adoptive family 
as fully as if he were a natural born son i. e. he may inherit not 
only to his adoptive father, but also to that father’s brother or 
cousin if the latter have no son or no other nearer heir. The 
adopted son also inherits to the adoptive mother and her rela¬ 
tions 1329 , viz. her father and brother. Conversely, the adoptive 
mother and her relations in her father’s family are entitled to 
inherit to him. 

Vas. and Baud, both laid down that if after a son is taken 
in adoption an aurasa son is born to the adoptive father the 
former takes a fourth share. There is conflict among the smrtis 
and the digests about the share of the adopted son when an 
aurasa is subsequently born, and about the meaning of ‘ a fourth 
share’. The Dayabhaga (X. 13 p. 148) and V. C. p. 150 quote 
a verse of Katyayana 1330 that when an aurasa son is born, 
other kinds of sons, if of the same caBte as the father, take only 
a third of the estate. It has been held in Bengal that in these 
circumstances the adopted son takes one third of his adoptive 
father's estate. In Benares and among Jains 1331 the adopted 
son gets one fourth of the estate. The S. V. p. 393 holds 
that he gets 1332 Jth. In Bombay it 1333 has been held that the 
adopted son takes not ith of the whole estate, but ]th of the 
share of the aurasa son i. e.- jth (the aurasa son taking yths). In 
Bombay the same rule applies among sudras. 1334 But in Bengal 
and Madras it has been decided, relying on a passage in the 

1329. gvramftwi wrmwrt arft vr wfhmv qa 

qwmwig i fvr. rft. p. 198; g tje wigt 

a|. p. 61. Vide Dattatraya v. Gangabai 46 Bom. 
341 for the proposition that an adopted son is competent to inherit the 
property of his adoptive mother's ancestors. 

1330. 5% ^ptT: I SWUfftjJ 

« *rtm. 9- by fTVVJT»T x. 13. p. 1 48, ft. ftr. p. 150, ftsupavg- p, 80. 
Vide note 1234 for various readings and Kaut. 

1331. Vide Rukhab v. Chunilal 16 Bom. 347 (holding that among 
Jains an adopted son is entitled to Jth of the estate of the adoptive father 
when an aurasa son is subsequently bom). 

1332. !WT "SMmVPPn I Wtviir 5$ gm: I ... ’wgefcfit 

HW Vjuw vftl: STflftiT qft a sfrisft aqgvHu traratST i *. ft. p. 393. 

1333. Vide Giriappa v. Ningappa 17 Bom, 100 (where the texts are 
exhaustively reviewed by Telang J), Bala Krishnayya t>. Venkata 43 Mad. 
398, 402 (where Kit., Vas. and Baud, are referred to). 

1334. Vide Tuharam v. Ratnchandra 49 Bom. 672 {held that among 
Sudras as adopted son takes one fourth of the natural born son's share). 
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Dattakacandrika (p. 98) 1335 that the adopted son and the subse¬ 
quently born aurasa son of a sudra share equally. 13 * If the estate 
is impartible propertyior an estate to be taken by lineal primogeni¬ 
ture and the owner first adopted a son and then he had an aurasa 
Bon, it has been held that the subsequently born aurasa son 
takes the whole estate. 1337 If there are two brothers who form 
a joint Hindu family and one of them has a natural born son 
and the other adopts a son, the adopted son of one brother gets 
on partition a share of the family estate equal to that of the 
natural born son of the other 1338 brother, since the rule of Vas. 
applies only as between the aurasa and dattaka sons of the 
same man. 11!8 “ 


1335. wrsnit ^rnmlufr i 

w'WTrSbrr it fUffa «r^i i ^ p. 98. 

1336. Vide Asita v Nirode 20 C. W. N. 901: Pcrrazu v. Subba- 
rayudu L. R. 48 I. A, 280 (equal share among siidras). 

1337. Vide Sahebgouda v. Shiddattgoudu 1. L. R. (1939) Bom. 314 
(F. B.). Manu IX. 163 would support this decision. 

1338. Vide Nagindas v. Baohoo L. It. 43 I, A. 56 where a passage of 

the D. C. is explained (at p. 65) which Is as follows: trq jsrnfftt- 

wfqgjrfjrrt^THifitaftTORi irresrf^wr- 

?ru?umf5t srr«d, ipw 

itHrit g h9tt? 4 4nunt?T yfa sfsfiynf i aw** miRTnRiqfTr ftanhwters 
wRf qi«rt5wfii vdiindi 1 q pp. 89-90. 

1338a. It appears to me that the V. Mayukha went far beyond the 
spirit of the ancient srarti texts and of most of the medieval digests when It 
allowed the adoption of a married man or even of one who had already had 
a son. The son to be adopted, it was declared by Saunaka and others, 
should be a reflection of an aurasa son, Therefore he must be adopted at 
an age when by proper training and environment he will come to entertain 
towards the adoptive parents the same feeling that an aurasa son has. 
Hence it appears to me that the Legislature should intervene and provide 
that no one can be adopted after his upanayana, or at all events after bis 
marriage, in the natural family. It is natural for a sonless man or a widow 
to feel, apart from religious considerations, the necessity of a young person 
as a solace, security and help in old age, and to adopt a person. Even in 
England by the Adoption of Children Act (16 and 17 Geo, V. chap. 29) the 
adoption of a minor is now allowed after observing certain formalities. 
Further, no adoption by a widow who has not become major according to 
the Indian Majority Act should be held valid. Afl agreement or a transfer 
of the smallest property by a person who is a minor according to that Act Is 
held to be absolutely null and void. There Is no reason why an adoption 
by a widow of 15 or 16 Bhould be upheld when that adoption divests her of 
all (or now half of) the property of the husband held by her, 




CHAPTER XXIX 


ORDER OF SUCCESSION AFTER THE SON 

It has been stated above that dciya is either apratibandha or 
sapratibandha and that sons, grandsons and great-grandsons take 
the first kind of daya. If a man has no son either aurasa or 
secondary (viz. the dattaka, the other kinds of sons being now 
forbidden or obsolete ), then his property devolves in a certain 
order. When a man dies sonless and is a member of a joint 
Hindu family then on the surviving coparceners the whole 
estate devolves except that after 1937 (by Act XVHI of 1937 ) 
his widow takes his place as to the joint family property. But 
if he dies separated and has male issue (from whom also he is 
separate) then his male issue will succeed to him in a body 
viz. his son, grandson (son of a predeceased son) and great- 
grandson (son of a predeceased son’s predeceased son) will 
together take his separate property per stirpes. From Manu IX. 
137 ( which is the same as Vas. 17-5 and Visnu Dh. 8. 15. 46 ) and 
186 and Y&j. I 78 it follows that the son, grandson and great- 
grandson equally confer great spiritual benefit and so are the 
principal group of heirs. According to the strict theory of the 
Mitaksara as stated above, son, grandson and great-grandson take 
by birth an interest even in property acquired by a man him¬ 
self, but they have no power to prevent him from alienating it. If 
one oi moie out of a man’s Bons, grand-sons ot great-grandsons 
are separate from him then on his death his self-acquired 
property will first be taken by those sons, grandsons and great- 
grandsons that are joint with him and if none of these is joint 
with him, the separated son, grandson and great-grandson will 
succeed per stirpes to his estate. 1339 

This view is at least as old as the Baud. 1340 Dh. S. 1.5.113— 
115 which speak of the three ascendants of a man, of himself. 


1339, Vide Gangadhar v. Ibrahim 47 Bom. 356, Itarudayi v. Dorai- 
»ami 30 Mad. 348, In Ramappa %>. Sithammal 2 Mad. 182 (F. B.) a 
Separated son was preferred as an heir to the widow of the deceased, 

- 1340. wft w n Fhmif ; ffr n wg i fihn tfnprf swa ■fW Pf frn: S*: vhn 

tNrtpft trinft maf Mvfk i i. 5. ns-iis. The qr w m, 

$Xf/4,-5,37) and frquvxp. 189 quote ^t, ftsqj and qp, read 1 
(Tjpft W^fk’ ftod atfkvpfifTVT^T’l and explain eft. at length. 
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ni) 

of bis full brothers and of his son, grandson and great-grand¬ 
son from a savarna wife as one group called oi>ibhakta-d5ya 
sapindas and that in the absence of these only, the wealth of a 
man goes to his sakulyas. 

On the succession to the property of a man dying without 
male issue {i, e. without son, grandson or great-grandson ) tue 
basic texts are two verses of Yajnavalkya 1341 (II. 135-136): ‘The 
lawfully wedded wife, the daughters and (the daughter’s son), 
the parents, the brothers, their sons, gotrajas (agnatic kinsmen), 
bandhu (cognatic relation), a pupil, a fellow student—on 
failure of each preceding one out of these each succeeding one 
is entitled to take the wealth of a man who is dead (lit. who 
has gone to heaven) and who leaves no male issue. This rule 
applies to all varnas’. The Visnu Dh. S. (17. 4-15) is almost to 
the same effect. The word * aputrasya ' in Yaj. is taken to mean 
one having no son, grandson or great-grandson (at the time 
of death) by Y. 0., Raghunandana and Mitramisra 1 -* 42 . The 
Mit, explains the words ‘ to all varnas ’ as applying even to all 
that are the offspring of anuloma or pratilotm unions. 

We have separate rules for inheritance to the property of 
males and to that of females. Then there is great difference 
as to the rights of women as heirs. First, inheritance to the 
property of males will be taken up. Here again the fundamental 
principles are different acc. to the Mit. and the Dayabhaga. 

Among the heiTs (apart from male issue) of a man as 
regards his separate property the first is the widow. The wife’s 
right to succeed to her deceased husband’s estate, when he died 
separated and un-reunited, was acknowledged only after a long 
struggle extending over centuries, The passage of the Tai, 8. 
VI 5. 8. 2 speaking of women as ‘ aday&dlh ’ has already 

1341, fanft fcraxww • •fhrarr 

i wvftiw ftfti a vr. 

II. 135-136. The first is also wg y rft s €4-63. Translations of these verses 
are cited in many cases; vide, for example, Lallubhai v. Hankortbai 
2 Bom. 388, 416. 

1342. a n t nww jyjiWNbm 1 !*> Jnrhrt —TTviftwi wrfftt 

unites far# wPHwwftwf* tiwfvtwrrftritfi » 

ft, ft( p. 131: snr »W » 

p, 189; qwft u n /%1 spurt i «r. u. 

p, 503. 
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been quoted (on p.606). The meaning of that word is somewhat 
dubious, as will be shown later on. The Ap. Dh. S. II. 6.14. 2 
states generally 1343 that in default of a son the nearest sapinda 
succeeds but does not expressly mention the wife as an heir, 
though it mentions (in II. 6.14. 4 ) the daughter as a possible 
heir. Baud, also omits the wife as an heir. Vas. mentions 
no woman as heir Gaut. 28.19 appears to state that the wealth 
of one who dies without issue should be taken by his Bapindas, 
sagotras and sapravaras or his wife (i. e. according to Haradatta, 
the wife takes a share only along with the nearest sapinda or 
sagotra and not exclusively ). Haradatta himself was of this 
view. Manu does not declare that the wife is the heir of a sonless 
man and there are certain passages which impliedly exclude 
her, as e. g. Manu IX. 185 (the father takeB the wealth of a 
man dying sonless or his brothers take it), IX. 217 (the mother 
should take the wealth of a sonless man). Sankha (q. by theMit., 
Dayabh&ga XI. 1.15 ) prescribes that the wealth of a man dying 
without issue goes to his brothers, failing them the parents 
take it or the eldest wife. 1344 Devala (q. by the Dayabhaga 
XI. 1.17-18 and V. R. p. 593 ) arranges the heirs in orddr as full 
brothers, daughters, father, half brothers, mother and wife. It 
may be noticed that in the days of Kalidasa the sonless widow 
did not succeed to the wealth of her deceased husband, but was 
only entitled to maintenance and that the estate escheated to 
the king. This is clear from the letter written by the minister 
to king Dusyanta about the wealth of a merchant who perished 
in a ship-wreck ( Act VI). Yaj. and Visnu among smrti writers 
were probably the first to clearly enunciate the rule that the wife 
was the foremost heir of a man dying without male issue. Br. 
makes the wife the first heir of a sonless man and supports his 


1343, gsrim* v: vrvmw; i wnr. v. %. n. 6.14. 2 , foosifbrfij- 

nwwi ffcfd l smwmrev ■ A. 28. 19 on which BT^tT say: ‘ efr 3 

1 ^ w'Wrrvt Tirfa 3: ** imvtWnl ... 

vtfl W wvfit I». Oa WHJ, n. 6. 14. 2 he gives lhe 
view of Am, 1 Aw4g IW1WT4 qmvn wwt v rnu l ... T v sn forfrf 

<n# rhnrmk ’. 

1344. wAwv vpm mptib ftwtl ti i 

erg (q, by 00 'll- n. 133 and wvrrfc p- 741 ). xi. 1, is p. 154 

ascribes this text to BijffciShr, and VW and adds 

vRw: after WVtrft also ascribes It (p. 744) to and 

The Mit. explains that It applies to reunited brothers. 
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opinion with reasons. He says : ms ‘ In the Veda and in the 
doctrines of the smrtis and in popular usage the wife is declared 
to be half the body of the husband, equally sharing the consequ¬ 
ences of good and evil acts. Of him whose wife is not dead half 
the body survives. How can another obtain the property, while 
half the body (of the deceased ) lives ? Although kinsmen, 
although his father, mother or his relatives may be alive, 
the wife of a man dying without issue succeeds to his Bhare. 
A wife dying before her husband takes away his sacred fires 
( i. e. she is cremated with the sacred Vedic fires, if he bo an 
Agnihotrin); but when the husband dies before the wife, she 
takes his property, if she be chaste ’. Even when Yaj. proclaim¬ 
ed the paramount right of succession In the case of widows 
there were other smrtis and some early commentators who did 
not subscribe to that view. Nar. (dayabhSga, 25-26 ) provides 
that if among several brothers one . who is childless dies or 
becomes an ascetic the others should divide the property except¬ 
ing strldhana, that they should make provision for his women 
till their death in case they remain faithful but if they are 
otherwise (i. e. unfaithful) they may cut off the allowance'. 
Nar. ( dayabliaga, 50-51) provides that on failure of sons, the 
daughter, sakuhjas, bandhus, a man of the same caste, the king 
succeed in order and thus omits the wife altogether. VySBa 134,1 
(quoted by Haradatta on Gaut. 28-19 and by 8m. C, 11. p. 281) 
holds that a wife may take the whole of the husband’s property 
if it does not exceed 2000 panas in value. The Mit. tells us that 
Srlkara espoused this position that the wife takes the whole if 


1345. ^ m gifau: < sifarfi ^rrrwmymr- 

uni » mvi trcv sthfin untca- 

Tiin« ffifgigu V rf fr fih i stguur »mfi frsrpnrrfWl « 

$ wrfjrkH i vftatm nrfl wwnrn:« nr- q- by 

3 Tp[T^ pp. 740-41, XI. 1. 2. pp. 149-150, jjFtgtS on wg IX. 187. 

II-PP-290-91 (ascribes the last to msnvlft)- The fhuf. reads the 
third verse as tprjfig fSsj«Mg ... unrfkg. The iff, u. VI. 1. 8. 5 reads 4 *njf 
«IT i?U 3 UWnf transfiVide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 428 n 1015 for passages 
from the Veda and Mahabharata for the wife being deemed to be half of the 
body, pp. pp. 556-57 for husband and wife enjoying the fruits of their 
actions together, and p. 558 for wife's cremation with the Vedic fires and the 
sacrificial utensils of the husband, Both 15 and tutSTC X. 20 say 

' sifhrv nvr htvt fiftrf i T^nupfitsf fWM h >. 

1346. ypn fofi 5 1 urd u* qrw gt vvmsmt- 

cgtnn h «vrsr q- by yr q ' t i on «ft. 28. 19, *rre. fa. p. 450, p- 72. The 

a tgs t iun 47. 23 reads, fa mMMSl tut witf diwnfitt it, 
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the property is small, but only maintenance if the property is 
large and refutes it by saying that it is opposed to the spirit of 
Y&j. who allows a share to the wife and the mother even along 
with sons when even joint family property is being partitioned 
and that the view is also liable to the fault of vidhtvaiqamya on 
the analogy of the MlmarnsS. rule stated above on p. 605. 1347 
The same text of Yfij. will have to be held as laying down only 
maintenance when the husband left great wealth, and also 
laying down a share equal to that of a son when the husband 
leaves inconsiderable wealth. 1347,1 Another view was maintained 

1347. ffasnt. VT5W«r I VI f^fcr I 28. 19-20. This Is 

explained by as ‘ sft *r ftvii vft 'fbt ’■ The fhm. says 

that this really means that there are two courses open to the widow, viz. she 
may remain chaste and succeed along with the aapindas or she may resort 
to niyoga. 

1347a. Jui. VII. 3. 19-23 as understood by the Mit. may be briefly 
explained as follows: The Caturmasyas (seasonal sacrifices) are four, 
Vaisvadeva, Varunapraghasa, Sakamedha, Sunasiriya (vide H. of Db. vol. 11. 
pp. 1091-1105 for description). In regard to these the following texts 
occur in the Veda and are cited by Sabara and others: jpjfc vurvftsr I 

nwf 5 T»v(- vpfl vt tpft vjppt vspro p w m «r wrwihw i ar*vt 

vfat l ... I w w gwraWH < (They carry 

forward the fire in these two ; therefore they march on two; indeed 
the Varunapraghasa and Sakamedha are the two thighs of yajHa; 
therefore they (are said to) march on two; they fill with earth (the 
uttaravedi) here, but not so in Vaisvadeva nor in Sunasiriya). Sabara 
reads ' ’ while Mit. reads as above. Pranayana means 

• carrying towards the east fire from the Garhapatya fire to the Ahavaniya. ’ 
There is pranayana in the Darsapurnamasa which is simple (and without 
details) and there is also pranayana in Agnistoma which is full of details 
( and not simple). An uttaravedi (videH. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 1096-1097 for 
description) is not required in Darsapurnamasa, but it is required in a Soma 
sacrifice. The caturmasyas are modifications ( vikrti ) of the Darsapurna¬ 
masa, so that whatever is prescribed in the latter follows in the absence of 
express directions as a matter of course in the former. In the texts quoted 
above the words ‘dvayoh pranayanti' lay down a vidhi and the words 
' tagmad .... sakamedhasca ' contain an arthavida which forms a syntactical 
whole with the vidhi and which only eulogizes it. The purvapakxa argues ; 
As caturmasyas are modifications of Darsapurnamasa, it is unnecessary to 
lay down expressly a simple pranayana in them ; therefore, the pranayana 
prescribed in ' dvayoh pranayanti ’ must be the pranayana as described in a 
Soma sacrifice. Further the prohibition of an uttaravedi in Vaisvaveda and 
Sunasiriya indicates the same, since b prohibition implies that there was a 
fear that what is prohibited would have otherwise followed and since an 

(Co lUinutd on iht noxt page) \ 
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by the Smrtisangraha and DhSregvara, viz. that the wife would 


(Continued from the last page) 

uttaravedi is required only in a Soma sacrifice. Therefore the pranayana 
prescribed in * dvayoh pranayanti’ is of the Somapranayana type. To this 
a partisan of the siddhantin (siddhantaikades'in) replies as follows:—The 
real view is that in dvayoh.pranayanti the pranayana is of the simple dars’a- 

- * t 1 

purnamisa type and the prohibition about Vaisvadeva and Sunasiriya is not 
to be explained as you do ; in the words 'upatra vapanti’ an uttaravedi is 
generally (without exception) prescribed for all caturmasyas, but in the 
following two sentences ‘na vaisvadeve &c. 1 the preparation of uttaravedi 
is forbidden in the case of Vaisvadeva and Sunasiriya ; therefore the partisan 
says that the idea is that, though the pranayana is of the simple, darsapurna- 
masa type, yet an uttaravedi is prepared in the 2nd and 3rd but not in the 
first and fourth of the caturmasyas. The purvapaksin retorts that even on 
this construction vidhivaisamya would still be there as follows: as there is 
prescription of uttaravedi in all four and prohibition in two (viz. the first 
and fourth of the four caturmasyas), there is an option of uttaravedi in 
these latter two (as the rule is ‘ tulyabala-virodhe. vikalpah’) and there is 
no option as to the other two and there will arise the fault of vidhivaisamya, 
the same sentence via. * upatra vapanti 1 being taken as an unqualified and 
independent rule about the 2nd and 3rd of the caturmasyas and taken as an 
optional rule as to the 1st and 4th, 

The proper siddhauta view is as follows : Though the words ‘ dvayoh 
pranayanti 1 are very general, they are to be narrowed down bo as to refer to 
only two (viz. 2nd and 3rd of the caturmasyas) on account of the recom¬ 
mendatory passage that follows (speaking of Varunapraghasa and Sakamedba 
as the thighs of caturmasya yajiia). The vidhi and the following artbavada 
form one syntactical whole (ekavukya), as laid down by Jai. X. 2. 7. The 
artbavada passage means that just as a man marches on in strength if bis 
thighs are strong, so the caturmasya sacrifice reaches a successful close by 
means of Varunapraghasa and Sakamedha in which an uttarvedi is specially 
prepared and fire is laid thereon (being taken from the ahavaniya fire by the 
adhvaryu and pratiprasthatr). Therefore the meaning is that there is prana¬ 
yana in the 2nd and 3rd out of the four caturmasyas and uttaravedi is pres¬ 
cribed in those two alone and the words • there is no uttaravedi in Vais'va- 
deva and Sunasiriya' are a mere anuvida (repetition of what is already 
known ) and not a prohibition, as in the words ’fire should be kindled on 
the earth and not in the sky nor in heaven On this interpretation there 
is no iVidhivaisamya. Sahara makes two adhikaranas of Jai. VII. 3. 19-25, 
while Rumania makes one adhikarana of these seven sutras. He further 
differs as to the siddhiata, which, according to him, is that in 1 dvayoh 
pranayanti' there is a special (apjirva) kind Of pranayana prescribed, 
prdkrta (of darsapurnamasa type) and saumika pranayana being the two 
other views which be rejects. The Subodhini on the Mit. very lucidly 
explains this discussion and concludes: zttrr tfreWTO 

‘ tirwn to TOttfSnfrr:, > 1 mwMa to* cfci ’ ah www rr- 

■rft 1 *rr»i » ywifo i m t refa'Nm i nfrewfcrswiTO- 

g *1 smw iro eiftfa nftautiwwow- 

TfW ). The Balambbatfi repeats the Subodhini almost 
word for word. This tty Ay a occurs in Dayabhaga XI, 5. Id also. 
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take the estate of her sonless deceased husband if she submitted 
to rdyoga and procured a son for the husband. This view derived 
support from Gautama 28’19-20, Vas. 17’65 (who prohibits 
niyoga if resorted to through greed of wealth ), and Manu IX- 
146 and 190 ( which call upon the surviving brother to pro¬ 
create a son on the widow of his brother and to hand over the 
deceased’s share to that son). This view is refuted by the 
Mit., 13 * 8 Sm. C. II, p. 294, V. P. pp. 495-497. 

Even Medh&tithi, 1349 generally a liberal writer, holds that 
the widow is prohibited from inheriting her husband’s wealth. 

The Mit. after an elaborate statement and refutation of the 
views of Srlkara, Dharesvara and others due to the conflict 
among smrti texts on the question of the widow’s right of 
succession, establishes the proposition that the widow, if chaste, 
is entitled to the whole of her deceased sonless husband’s 
wealth. 1350 Almost all writers since the time of the Mit. accept 
the widow’s right to succeed to her husband’s wealth. Many 
writers note that the smrti texts on the heirship of the widow are 
in conflict. 1351 They explain verses like those of Nfir. (dayabhaga 
25-26) providing only maintenance for women either as 


1348. nwr ofw r etm i mqg w ■ 

urn • qjftw. n. p. 294; q;tv w»c><d ii y < n i ni wrwtwt 

yri w vn uffrw i Mduwifi m pt i ^ sr. p. 495, 


1349. swft qrrfhujtHrrmw nqwwrsv.' u«ft*niist- 

mfiM i w jflwriA wnt mr:« s&tgw on wg 

IX. 187. 

1350. u* vfWhn vfl Avar wwa- 
forag < fan. cm vr. n. i35. 

1351. «qrgw*r gircv vA «w rgg nmt ftvqpA i 

qpranr XI. l. i; i w r ftqyrOe vrvvrfa i fan. on vr. n. i3j. 

It may, however, bo noted that in a small treatise cal cd aereggprrawfaig 
of which there are three Mss. in the Maharaja’s Sarasvati Mahal Library 
atTanjore (Nos. 19003-5 described in vol. XVIII of their new Descriptive 
Catalogue) an attempt is made to establish that, if a man dies leaving a widow 
and his mother,both take equal shares in the estate. The mainstay of the 
argument Is a verse of Kat, quoted in the *V. wgqr ‘ vguW 5*qj«£- 

vef rrn l n nggt ^ fat pMiler^a. ’ from which the conclusion 

.drawn is ‘ NaiVQllfqWTnrtWq5**nVT: tWWTVTs flfifllVl WWt 

VWVt WWVSJT ’« 
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referring to exclusively kept concubines of the deceased or to 
the wives of re-united coparceners. 

Pain i means a woman who is married to the deceased, the 
word being formed from ‘ pati ’ with an affix in the sense of 
' being fit to join with the husband in the performance of sacri¬ 
fice * ( Panini IV. 1. 33 ). The Sm. C. II. p. 290 quotes a verse 
that a woman who is procured for sexual intercourse in 
exchange for money is only a dasi and is not a paint and 
therefore is not entitled to inherit to a sonless paramour. 1352 
The Baud. Dh. S. 1.11. 20 quotes a similar verse. Several texts 
require that the widow must be chaste before she can claim the 
inheritance of the deceased. A text attributed to Vrddba- 
Manu 1353 says, * The wife alone, being sonless and keeping the 
bed of her lord unsullied and leading a life of religious obser¬ 
vances, may offer pinda to her deceased husband and take his 
entire estate ’. Kat. ( 926 ) also declares that ‘ the wife who 
is chaste takes the wealth of her husband The widow must be 
chaste at the time the inheritance opens. The courts have held 
that onoe the husband’s estate is vested in the widow, it will 
not be divested or forfeited by reason of unchastity suljsequerU 
to the death of the husband, 1354 If the widow remarries after 
inheriting, then, though the remarriage of a widow is legalized 
by the Hindu Widows’ Remarriage Aot (XV of 1856), she 
forfeits the estate of the husband taken by her or the estate 
which she took as a widowed mother of her deceased son 
and it passes to the other heirB of the husband or son as 
if she were then dead and this applies to widows of all castes 
according to almost all High Courts ( even when remarriage 


1352 . wnrtfwT a vx wrff * *n fttftv^ i * m *r ttt sff 

mi. byrsfib*. n. p. 290, sr. p. 483; ?ftfnm «i 

m irt jsravtfwfta i vh v. i. n. 20. 

This is cited as Manu's in «r*. fit. p. 397, which quotes a similar verse of 
Yama on p. 398. «T. «t. 488 says ‘ 3m ^ HflftnSW- 

i it a yT T ffoyvmo rvrfroT i Pw r ftmfr* vTanwnwa i ’ 

1353, fowl < vvft* 

^ • W»T3 9' by on Vt. II. 135, ^njvrro XI. 1. 7, ft. t- P-589 ; 

vr i wTf*r. q- by ‘be firtrr. on rrr. ix. 133. 

. 1354. Vide Moniram v. Kerry L. R. 7 I. A. 113 ; Sellam v. Chinna- 
tnmal 24 Mad, 441 Nthalo v, Kishen 2 All. 150 (F, B.) 
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is allowed by the custom of the caste to which the widow 
belongs). 1355 

According to the Dayabhaga there being no apratibandha 
ddya, the widow of a sonless member even in a joint family 
succeeds to his share in the family property and there is no 
difference between joint family property and separate property. 

In the case of sQdras, if the owner dies leaving a widow' or 
a daughter or a daughter’s son and an illegitimate son, it has 
been held by the courts following Ysj. H. 134, the Mit. and 
Dayabhaga IX. 31 that the widow or daughter or daughter’s 
son takes one half and the illegitimate son takes the other 
half. 1356 


The rights of the Widow In property inherited by her from 
her husband are limited. Kaut, III. 2 was 1357 probably the first 
to propound clearly the characteristics of the Hindu widow’s 
estate and the verse of Kat. quoted below is remarkably close 
to the words of Kaut. The Mahabharata (AnUsasana 47. 24 ) 
states that women have only the right to enjoy the estate of 
their husbands and that they should not waste or destroy the 


1333. Vide Vithu v. Govind 22 Bom. 321 (F. B.) and Murugayi v. 
Viramakalt 1 Mad. 220; but Bhola v. Kausilla 55 All. 24 (F. 11.) bolds 
that a woman belonging to a caste in which remarriage of widows is allowed 
by custom does not forfeit on remarriage tbe estate of the first husband 
which she took as his widow, the principal reasons being that there is no 
express text about forfeiture on subsequent unchastity and that it would be 
absurd to hold that a widow, who, on the P. C. ruling in 7 I. A., does not 
forfeit the estate taken as heir by subsequent unchastity, should be liable to 
forfeit it by remarriage (which presumes that she wants to live a decent life). 
Looking to tbe expressed object of the Hindu Widows' Remarriage Act, 
section 2 should not have been so interpreted as to apply fo widows who 
could remarry according to caste custom before the Act. 

1356. Vide Shesgiri v, Gireva 14 Bom. 282 ; Meenakshi v. Appakutti 
33 Mad. 226 (in this case the original authorities are mentioned and discussed), 

Vide wwgwf Bmtff t Vt. II. 134 ; ara uRdftmtjsi *T wfts tnp 

w* nftof t mfft wwn qw i vt w 1 tftwwA 5 «$- 

vrftw t?v 1 ftwr. j 1 wwt ... wrt > wftf 3 qrtffr# wtf 

ftwnr 1 ix. 31 p. 143 . 

1357, wgsn v ft qv* cvwifft vft 1 

f?vftvwi 1 tVS 1 wfar* Hi. 2 p. 153; efW TV" 

Minvtg : WJW: 1 Vl VTl t fwv. 53 ; vftftvmvttbvw 1 a«wir«d 57 . 24 q. by 

fi Vrf - V H| ' p. 71, ft. ftr, p. 152, the *v. V. p. 491, XX. 1. 60 (latter 

three quote it as from the infTHTVT). 
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husbands estate ( by gift, sale &c.). Br. 1!3& ( S. B. E. vol. 33 
pp. 377-78 verses 50-51 and 53 ) states : ‘ when the husband is 
separate his widow takes all his various kinds of property such 
as a pledge, except immovable property. After having received 
movable and immovable property, gold, inferior metals, 
grain, liquids and clothes the widow shall cause (her husband’s) 
monthly, six-monthly and annual sraddhas to be performed. 
Let her honour with funeral offerings and pious charity her 
husband’s paternal uncle, gurus ( elders), daughter’s son, sister’s 
son and maternal uncle as also aged or helpless persons, guests 
and women ’. Madhava (Par. M. III. p. 536) explains that 
‘ except immovable property ’ means that she is prohibited 
from making a sale of immovable property without the consent 
of the male kinsmen. The V. Mayukha (p. 138 ) accepts this 
interpretation and modern courts have done the same, in 
Damodardas v. I’ltrmanundas 7 Bom. 155 it was held that a 
widow to whom movable property was bequeathed by the will 
of her husband takes it absolutely. But here the movable 
property was not inherited by her and as it was a bequest by 
will it became her strldhana according to Nar. ( q. by V, M. on 
p. 155). Besides, this was a case from Bombay Island and 
was governed by the law r of V, Mayukha. In some early cases 
in Bombay it had been held that a widow in Western India 
under the Mit&ksara had absolute power over the movable 
property inherited by her from her husband. In Gadadftar r. 
Chandrabhagahai 17 Bom. 690 ( F. B.) it was held that under the 
law of the Mit&ksarS. a widow has no power to bequeath move- 
able property inherited by her from her husband and that to 
that extent the decision in Damodar v. Purmamndas must bo 
treated as of no authority if it be interpreted to have decided 
the point in that way. In Sha Chamanlal v. Dnshi Qunesh 
28 Bom. 453 it was decided that even under the Mayukha a 
widow inheriting movable property from her husband has no 


1338. vfjfvy* v# ftfewvnft ftftd 1 mwprr me 

it wvt r*i fetf ' «npv «twpnt- 

1 wtf lv w r a i m i T*t*tw- 

ftsfts* ftpi: II !*. q. by II. p. 291, ft, f. p. 590 (last two), nfWT?* 

(folio 99b), tm. rn. III. p. 336, *V. pp. 137-138. The ****- 

and «*r. ascribe the last two to ttmptft . The says that the 

verse was ascribed to ff. by the but tt should be 

disregarded as It Is opposed to the verse quoted In the 

and others as that of . i * gf&tlftwl 4'l4it(l5*tfti<»ilh’l WUXfiwM * 
mwffv ftmmiiWw r: i' (folio 99b). 
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power to dispose of it by will. Lastly in Pandharinath v. Govind 
32 Bora. 39 it was held, after an elaborate examination 
of authorities, that a widow is not under the Mit&ksara 
competent to make a gift of the movables inherited by 
her from her husband and it was said (on p. 75) that possibly 
with the spread of education amongst, and the general emancipa¬ 
tion of, their women Hindus may be led to call in aid the relief 
of Legislature. In cases arising under the Mayukha a widow 
may dispose of movable property inherited by her from her 
husband by gift inter vivos but not by will. Kat. 1369 (921,924-925) 
propounds the limitations of the widow’s rights as follows : 
‘ A sonless widow, preserving the bed of her husband (unsullied) 
and residing with her elders and being self-controlled, should 
enjoy <her husband’s property) till her death; after her the 
( other ) heirs ( of the husband ) would get it. A wife who 
preserves (the honour of ) the family would get the share of 
her husband when he is dead till her death, but she has no 
power to make a gift, sale or mortgage. A widow engrossed in 
religious observances and fasts, fixed in the vow of celibacy, 
always intent on restraining her senses and making gifts goes 
to heaven even though sonless ’. 1360 These veraes show that the 
widow was to enjoy the income of her husband’s property till 
her death; that she could not sell or mortgage or give away 
immovable property without the consent of the heirs that 
would come after her and that for religious and charitable 
purposes or those that conduce to the spiritual welfare of her 
husband a widow had large powers of disposition. These rules 

1359. vrwvrft gt) ftxmr i yvryi 

mwft: * srrvt- q. by xi. l. 56, HI. p. 292; utfft vfa 

< vrrrfhi n ft T W Ty m r ft wifr • 
i fsynwi * wrm. q- by ir. p. 292, 

«V. p. 138. Tbs D. B. adds, 1 s«t qM) fft w ntrmftpn if 

•TPunfiWrrfWt tnftgwur wraifttonunit vwvi 

UtalTqftnr VS infa: • ’ TnnmT XI. 1. 59. The first verse is 
quoted in Bhugwandeen v. Myna Baee 11 Moo. I. A. 487 at p. 512, 
8 Mad. 290, 292, 5 Patna 646, 678. These verses are quoted or referred 
to in 8 Mad, 290, 292, Pandharinath v. Govind 32 Bom. 59 (which holds 
that according to the Mit. a Hindu widow cannot make a gift even of the 
movables inherited by her from her husband), 42 Bom. 136, 143. 

1360. It was believed that one to whom no son was born did not go to 
heaven (vide Ait. Br. 1 niputrasya lokosti ’ quoted above on p. 654 d. 2239). 
An exception was made in tbe case of those who observed perpetual 
studenthood (Ap. Dh, S. 1.1. 4. 29) and Mann extends it to chaste widows 
( V. 159-160). Vide Visnu Dh. 6. 23. 17. 
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have been accepted by modern decisions; vide Collector of 
Masuiipatam v. Cavctly Vencata 8 Moo. I. A. 500 at p, 551 for an 
oftquoted passage about the widow's powers of disposal. There 
is a large volume of case law on the widow’s powers of aliena¬ 
tion, on what are religious and charitable purposes and about 
the consent of the kinsmen, which have to be passed over here. 
The heir or heirs expectant on the death of a widow are called 
reversioners or reversionary heirs in the decided cases. There 
is no exact Sanskrit word to convey the same idea except 
' day a da ’ that occurs in K5t. quoted above and in D. B., which 
makes it clear that the reversioners take the estate after the 
widow’s estate ends ( by death, remarriage, surrender &c.). The 
doctrine of the surrender by the widow of her estate in favour 
of the next heirs (the reversioners ) whose estate is said to bo 
accelerated is based on meagre foundations viz. the words of 
Kat. and the D. B. quoted in n. 1359. Judicial decisions, how¬ 
ever, have raised a stupendous structure on these slight founda¬ 
tions ; but they are passed over here. 

If a man dies leaving several widows then they may 
partition the property equally among themselves, as stated by 
the M it. 1361 

If after partitioning among themselves, one of the widows 
dies, the portion given to her comes to the other widow 
or widows i. e. there is survivorship among them and no one 
else can succeed to the husband’s property as long as there is 
any widow alive and not remarried. Hindu Law does’ not 
favour the distribution of a deceased man’s estate among 
his several relatives, as some other systems (like that of 
the Moslems) do. It gives the whole estate to one heir or one 
class of heirs to the exclusion of all others. It is greatly to 
the credit of the ancient Hindu Law that it boldly gave all 
the separate property of a deceased male to women, viz. to the 
widow and after her to the daughter in preference to the man’s 
own father or brother or nephew. Attempts are now being 
made through the Legislature that even when there are sons, 
the widow and daughters of the deceased should be given shares. 
Though these efforts spring from the laudable motive of en¬ 
larging the rights of women, they do not deserve unqualified 
enoouragement. They will produoe friction, cause fragmenta* 


1361. Rwtftvm tnp vntyf 1 f*wr. 

on vj. II. 135. 
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tion of lands, make holdings uneconomic and it is extremely 
doubtful whether they are in the best interests of society or 
nation as a whole and whether the vast mass of Hindus want 
them. Prajftpati 1362 says that the king should punish as thieves 
those sapindas and relatives that oppose or obstruct a widow 
in succeeding to heT husband’s estate. 

The words of the Tai S. quoted above (p. 606 ) about women 
being without strength and not entitled to daya (aday&dlh) really 
occur in the ritual of Soma offerings and should mean that 
women are not allowed to share in the drinking of Soma, But 
the Baud, Dh. S. ( S. B, E. vol. 14 p, 231) appears to have taken 
them as excluding women from inheritance. Manu IX. 18 also 
relies on it and deolares that the saf/iskaras on women ( except 
marriage) are not to be performed with Vedic mantras, aB the 
Veda declares them to be ‘ nirindriya ’ and ‘ anrta ’. Later 
writers like Haradatta ( on Gaut, 28. 19, Ap. Dh. S. II. 6.14.1 ) 
and V. P. pp. 517 and 554 base the exclusion of women from 
inheritance on this passage of the Veda. They say that, though 
the Vedio text is very sweeping and general, it is meant to 
exclude only women other than those expressly mentioned in 
the smrtis as entitled to inherit. For example, the Dayabhaga 
XI. 6. 11 quotes Baud, and remarks that the wife is entitled to 
inherit because of special texts (like those of Y&j. and Visnu ) 
in her favour. The Sm. C. II. p. 294 136:1 says that the Vedic 
passage is only an arthavada (meant for praise) and not an 
absolute rule and it must be taken as not referring to those 
women that are expressly mentioned (lit. by being seized by 
tho born). The V. P. says the same. Apararka (p. 743 ) bolds 
that the Vedic passage is merely an anuvUda and excludes 
women only when there is a son. It should be noted that the 
Par. M. (III. p. 536) holds that the Tai. S. passage merely means 
that tho wife of the sacrifioer is not entitled to partake of Soma 


1362 . rroffowi vt^vstv trcvr: vftsftww: i rnnren whiyfts 

wwnftq. by^jft^. n. p. 294, ft. ft(. p. isi. 

U63, vw md whk swnNnfi ftfflSfr vr w y?- 

wnrififaWHWTWPH I .ftftftySgW fl TI g I WXg *T w$- 

iftftwwwmift: i swift ff vmawi Wfu snftr*- 

sftftft II. p. 2*4 ; S4J stwts; %«rt... a^rwnp fft ®ft- 

T WW SWgg ft W’ftft fhrVT ... ftwft: » fft Sf iwwft WTWt 

fflfwiftwtwi “I * whrwftrHTsrowt i *w. w. 

p. si 7; wfft wr«fti^vws wwm*... wfnrun—fft s^ft wwiurfil nf'rfhrav 

sumwiifft i p. 743. 
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taken in the PStnlvata eup and thtt ‘indriya’ means Soma 
drink. 1 ** But MSdhavac&rya in his comment on the Tai. 6.1.4.27 
quotes Tai. S. VI. 5. 8, 2 and explains it somewhat differently 
as meaning that women being without strength do not take 
the heritage when there are children. It is very remarkable 
that both the Mit. and the V. Mayukha do not at all refer to 
the Tai. S. or Baud. Dh. S. in speaking of the rights of women 
to inheritance. It cannot be said that they were unaware of 
them, but probably they took the Tai. S. text in the sense in 
which the Par. M. explains it. The result of the reliance on 
the Tai. S. and on Baud, by most medieval digests has been 
that in the whole of India except in the Madras and Bombay 
provinces only five females are recognised as heirs vis the 
widow, the daughter, the mother, the father's mother and 
paternal grand-father’s mother, because they were expressly 
mentioned as heirs in the smytis or early commentaries. This 
subjeot will be pursued further a little later on. 

The right of the wife to maintenance during her husband’s 
life time has already been dealt with in H. of Dh 11. pp. 568-569. 
If the wife was guilty of unchastity hut repented of her lapse, 
she was still entitled to be maintained by the husband ( vide 
H. of Dh. II. pp. 571-573 ). As regards the rights of mainten¬ 
ance of the widows of deceased members of a joint Hindu family 
there is a good deal of case law which is passed over here. 
One or two points may be noted. The right of the widows in n 
joint Hindu family are conditional upon their leading a life of 
chastity. Male members are often unwilling to maintain widows 
who are often compelled to go to court In the ‘ Selections from 
Peshwa Daftar vol. 43, there is an order (letter No. 142) of 
R&mafestrl, the chief justice of the Pesbwa’s court, calling 
upon one Bapuji Tambavekar under threat of penalties to 
restore the ornaments of the widow of his elder brother (that 
had died only seven days after marriage) and to give her a 
yearly maintenance of Rs. 125. 

Daughters .—Daughters do not inherit as long as any widow 
of the deceased owner is alive. The daughter also bad to 


1364. vr hi ■frwrfifwl ••• wffurfis—wr wwf 

sbjh wwiWNtu ■ ^ w t suflu : > wt* Mdtwqsfnm; • 

Wl. III. p. 536. This explanation of the VTJ. HI. is noted by the »v. u. 
p. 317, which adds that the sentence is only meant to extol the importance 
0#the PStnfvata cap (of Soma). The wpr. (Sir. p. 459 has almost the same 
words as those of «m- m. 
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struggle hard for recognition as heir just aB the widow had. 
Gaul, Baud, and Vas. omit the daughter as an heir. Ap. Dh- 
S. IL 6. 143 recognizes the daughter as an optional heir 
(probably with sapindas). When Manu IX. 130 declares, ‘one’s 
son is like one's self and one’s daughter is equal to one’s son; 
how can another person take the wealth ( of the deceased ) when 
Bhe who is the very self (of the deceased ) lives ’, it appears 
from the context (IX. 128-129) that it is the jmtrika (the 
daughter appointed as a son ) that is intended to be referred to 
therein. Medbatithi, NSrayana and Kulluka interpret the word 
‘ duhitft ’ in Manu IX. 130 as applicable to the putrikfi only. In 
the Nirukta, 1365 Yaska cites Rg, III. 31. 1 as relied upon by those 
who support the claims of the daughter to inheritance and also 
derives the word * duhita ’ in various ways, but from his expla¬ 
nation of Rg. III. 31. 1 it appears that he is referring to the 
putrika’s right of inheritance. As the usage of appointing a 
daughter as a son became gradually obsolete, the ordinary 
daughter came to be recognized by analogy as the heir of a 
sonlesa man after the widow. Yaj. and Visnu both recognize 
the daughter as an heir after the widow. N&r. (dayabhaga, 50 ) 
recognizes 1366 the daughter as an heir after the Bon on the 
ground that she continues the lineage (of the deceased father ) 
just like a son. When N&r. (dayabh&ga, 27 ) speaks of the 
daughter being entitled to maintenance till marriage, the con¬ 
text shows (as remarked by the Sm, C, II. p. 296) that he is 
referring to the daughter of a person who waB re-united at the 
time of bis death. Bf. declares 1361 (S. B. E. 33 p.378 verses 
55-56 ), ‘ the wife is declared to be the inheritor of the husband’s 
wealth and, in default of her, the daughter ; the daughter, like 
a son, springs from the limbs of a man: how can another mas 
inherit her father’s property while she lives ? ’. Though the 
words of Y&j., Visnu and Br. were clear enough ancient com- 


1365. whet i yftSt i yrwgffrjftg ’ M 

* (w. 1- 3 >| wnsi smnw*' jitm jwm ft 

ftm fbW' i Pww in. 3 - 4 . 

1366. 3 yfrir t gw fftm wfrrl ftg: 

wtPFtawrrf ' , °) i vihtv (rvt: ftsyfait *w: i snftwri 
vwi (fTVHnr 27 ); , 

a 1n. p. 296. 

1367. ‘nfvwrft ftwt fftwi vfsr i j%m 

fwry < w«4 ffftw wnw t fcwfit q. by the fNr. «» vt. n, 

133, II. p. 294, ft, x. p. 591. 
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raentators were not prepared to accept them in their literal 
sense, Visvarupa holds that Yaj. means only the putrika and 
employs the plural in order to convey that several daughters 
may be appointed as sons. The Sm. C. II. p. 295 informs us 
that the same opinion was held by Dharesvara, Devasvamin and 
Devarftta. 1368 The Mit. rightly refutes these views by saying 
that the word ‘ duhitarah ’ in Yaj. cannot refer to ‘ putrika 
since Yaj., has himself stated the putrika as equal to the aurasa 
son (in II. 128), as the putrika is included among the sons 
by Yas. and as the widow and the daughters are declared by 
him as heirs in the absence of all the sons, principal and secon¬ 
dary. Yaj., Visxiu, Br. are silent as to whether any discrimina¬ 
tion was made between daughters as heirs. Eat. (926 ) gives 1369 
a preference to the unmarried daughter and the Mit. and the 
subsequent digests follow Kat. The D&yabhaga 1370 (XI. 2. 4 
p. 175) quotes a prose passage of Parasara preferring an un¬ 
married daughter as an heir to a married daughter. Among 
married daughters the Mit., pressing into service a text of Gaut. 
on succession to stridhana, holds by analogy that among 
married daughters the indigent ( or unprovided for) one is to 
be preferred to one who is well-placed. 1111 Herein the Mit. 
follows common sense and the natural inclination of a father 
to feel more concern for a poor daughter. The DSyabhaga 
prefers the unmarried daughter to the married daughter as is 
done by the Mit., but among married daughters Jlmutav&hana, 
following an author called Dlksita, prefers one who has had a 


1368. jfigmfhiil year yvwnA* v* jftg<riA 

wrfirft ftvjnrai jfatffawwfaft mVw- 

II. p. 293. 

1369. 3 jf^WT VepjjJT I 5!CTI q. by fJraT- on VT II. 133. 

II. p. 296 {reads ), ttf. IT. 672, <m. *i- HI. p. 324. 

1370. mr nmt yeffiwu Rgvrnyrfrp ft i vvx wreni* wgaw jeiff 

t xi. 2 . 4 p. 173. 

Vide Jamnabai v, Khimji 14 Bora, 1, 13 (for preference of unmarried 
daughter). 

1371. inn m Sftai g fi tfw rat ttwvtv awntfir^* i 

yf% ^u ii suwMisu^(laiel ym 1 wwiewff ■ f&r». on 

VfT.II. 135. ‘efto.is 28. 22. V4ST meaDS ’given in 

marriage'. awAfdm means pfifoi acc. to the firm., *V. P- i41 > 

wf. if, p, 320. 
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son or who is likely to hare a son to a widowed or barren 
daughter or to one who has given birth only to daughters. This 
preference is due to the principle of the Dftyabh&ga 1377 that 
spiritual benefit is the governing factor in succession. The 
barren daughter or widowed daughter is unable to confer 
spiritual benefit on her father since she will have no son that 
will offer pindas to the deoeased owner (who will be the mater¬ 
nal grand-father ). The Mit. on the other hand relies on near¬ 
ness of blood (pratty&satti) as the guiding principle. But, 
as pointed out by the V. P. p. 519, the D&yabh&ga is inconsistent. 
There is no reason on its own principle why the unmarried 
daughter should be preferred to a married daughter who has a 
son. The latter is then and there capable of conferring spiri¬ 
tual benefit while it is problematical whether the unmarried 
daughter will confer spiritual benefit (since Bhe may after all 
be blessed with no son after marriage ). Apar&rka ( p. 721) and 
V. R. {p. 517 ) give three meanings of the word ‘ apratisthita. ’ 
viz. ‘ childless, poor, widowed ’. In deciding whether a parti¬ 
cular married daughter is indigent as compared with another, 
the Courts refuse 1373 to go into nice or minute questions of the 
respective monetary positions of their husbands and prefer one 
to the other only if there is great disparity or marked difference 
between their positions. 

According to all High Courts in India except that of 
Bombay a daughter’s estate is similar to that of the widow. 
She takes only a limited interest, oan only enjoy the usufruct 
of the property and cannot alienate it. On her death the estate 
passes not to her heirs, but to the next heir of her father. In 
Bombay, 1374 however, the daughter takes an absolute Interest 

1372. yftgrffrwrft wwmmrU wft- 

wir: iwnft finrfar* 

Swt g wfrtftcnffrW i tftflnwnwiyHbwt i XI, 2. 1-3 p. 173. *v. v. 

p. 518 quotes this and remarts, ftww UW* Ci» cS N m 

wifSrurwrti 4 wfrfi w swTmTrwffbwvmmn: ■ m v re <w finn«uw - 

q. p. 329. 

1373. Vide Totawa v. Has aw a 23 Bom. 229; Manki v, Kututan 47 

All. 403. ■ 

1374. See Bhagirthibai v. Kahuujirav 11 Bom. 285 (F. B.); Vithappa 
v. Savftri 34 Bom. 510 (daughters take absolute estates In the Bombay 
Presidency), 
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in her father's estate when she succeeds as heir and on her death 
the estate will go to her own heirs. 

A daughter is entitled to succeed, according to the decided 
cases, to her father’s estate even if she be unchaste at the time 6f 
his death ( except in cases governed by the Dayabhaga ). 1375 The 
reason assigned is that K&t. and other smrti writers do not 
expressly mention the requirement of chastity in the case of 
the daughter or mother as they do as regards the widow. 
According to the 1376 Dayabh&ga (XI. 2.8) Br. declares: .‘.a 
daughter equal in caste to the father and married to a husband 
of the same caste as her own, who is virtuous and intent on 
serving her husband, inherits her father’s property ’. Therefore 
a daughter who is unchaste cannot inherit. Further a daughter 
succeeds not because she is the daughter, but because she 
satisfies all conditions laid down by Br. The Dayabhaga (XI. 
2. 31) further says that the word ‘ wife ’ (in XI. 1. 56) is merely 
illustrative and whatever restrictions are imposed on the wife 
apply to all women aB heirs. The illegitimate daughter, even 
of a sudra, has no right of inheritance to her father. 1377 

By virtue of local or family custom daughters have in some 
cases been held to be excluded from inheritance. 1378 

It may be noted that in his VaijayantI (on Visnu Db. S. 
XVII. 5-6) Nandapandita appears to have preferred a daughter- 
in-law to a daughter; but he stands practically alone in this. 
Vide Jolly’s T. L, L. p. 199 and p. 286 for quotation which 
however is not found in the D. 0. Ms. No. 69 of the VaijayantJ. 
The daughter-in-law is not an heir at all in the whole of India, 


1375. Vide Advyappa v. Rudrava 4 Bom, 104 (where the original 
Smrtis and digests are cited at length and discussed); Kojiyadu v. Lakshmi 
5 Mad. 149, 156. 

1376. I «rm I twnpwr vr gyre 

F>gJ«n<l g m « — w yftm 1 ^mff wrififtn 

fwrfl l fWNw wr f ftqnm w v i 1 ... <r*»tog<iwoi 

*mn*i xi. 2 . 8, 13 , 31 , vide 

Ramanand v. Rai Kishori 22 Cal. 347 for the exclusion of the unchaste 
daughter from inheritance. 

1377. Vide Bhikya v. Baku 32 Bom. 562 ( holds that the illegitimate 
daughter of a fedra has no right of inheritance as against the son of tba 
Judra’s brother). 

1378. Vide Bajrangi v. Mattokafnika 35 I. A. p, 1 (daughter* hejd 

excluded by custom among Bhale Sultan Cbhatris from Oudb). ; , . - 
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-except in Bombay (where she inherits as the widow of a gotraja 
sapiyuja). The Balambhaftl criticizes Nandapandlta without 
naming him and holds that a daughter-in-law inherits only as a 
gotraja and. not before a daughter. 

Raghunandana in his comment on the D&yabhaga makes 
the position about unchaste daughters quite clear 1379 . The 
smrtls give preference among daughters to an unmarried 
daughter i. e. to a daughter who is a virgin { kutriari). It has 
been held by the Indian High Courts that though chastity 
-is not required in the case of daughters to entitle them to 
inherit, yet in a competition between a married daughter and a 
daughter who was never married, but became a concubine or 
prostitute, the latter would be postponed to the former as the 
latter is not a virgin though unmarried. Some smrtis like 
Par&aara 1380 employ the word kumart in speaking of daughters' 
succession, while others employ the word * kanya but both 
- words are synonymous. In G-ovind v. Bhiku 46 Bom. L. R. 699, 
where a man died leaving as heirs a married daughter and 
another daughter who never married, but was living as the 
permanent concubine of another man, it was held that the latter 
cannot inherit the property of her sonless father to the exclusion 
of or along with his married daughter. The old texts speak of 
only unmarried daughters and married daughters and prefer 
the former to the latter. Medhatithi on Manu IX. 132 sayB that 
-kanya means a girl who has had no sexual intercourse with any 
man. The Mit. makes three classes of daughters succeed one 
after another viz. (1) unmarried daughter, (2) indigent married 
daughter, (3) well-to-do mamed daughter. Judicial decisions 
have added a fourth variety viz. unmarried daughter who has 
become a prostitute. This fourth class being a new one must be 
placed after the other three classes expressly mentioned by the 
texts and commentaries on the basis of the maxim (intruders 
or uninvited persons must be seated at the end of or after those 


1379. trafhs qgy a ngfl i wswr$rv*t ... *nn?p xvfcrrcijg:— 

mnk 5 <jer* vtt «rr^*r uwvRwfnct, tfr a wswer 

uquiiWl I on qrvwri XI. 2. 31. This is quoted 

in Traitokya Nath v. Radha 30 C. L. J. 2J3( about mother) at p, 240. 

1380. 5fjrrd Reu mftvmq wft ww 

Vd WTOWi l fib P. 153 ; the also quotes qXTOt almost in the 

same-words. Vide Tara v. Krishna 31 Bom. 495 (whore the original 
authorities about -the word ‘ kanya ‘ are exhaustively dealt with ), a 
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that are specially invited) noted by Sahara on Jai, V, 2.13 
and X, 5.1 and by Sankara on VedftntaButra IV. 3. 3 and 
employed by the V. Mayukha (text p. 143) for settling the 
place of the paternal grandmother after the brother's son. 

The daughter's son ( dauhitra ). On failure of daughters the 
daughter’s son inherits. Gaut., Ap., Vae„ are all silent about, 
the daughter’s son and so are Y&j. and Visnu. But it has been 
plausibly urged by Visvarupa that, since 1381 Yaj. himself has (in 
II. 134 ) stated that the illegitimate son of a sudra takes the 
whole estate if there be no legitimate son provided there exists 
no heir up to the daughter’s son, the latter must have been 
intended to be an heir by Yaj. taking after the daughters. The 
Madanaparijata (p. 672 ) relies on the word ‘ cn ’ in Yaj. to 
bring in the daughter’s son. Though the printed text of Visnu 
Dh. S. is silent about the daughter's son, the Mit.., the DSya- 
bhaga and others quote a verse of Visnu. 1382 ’ when there is no 
continuance of lineage through sons and son’s son the daughter’s 
sons take the wealth (of the deceased owner); in offering 
sr&ddha to the ancestors, daughter’s sons are regarded as son’s 
sons’. The V. Mayukha (p. 142 ) includes a sutra about the 
dauhitra in Visnu Dh. S. Govindaraja, a commentator of Manu, 
is said by the Dtyabhaga, to have held, relying on this verse of 
Visnu, that the daughter’s son inherited the estate even before 
a married daughter of the deceased. But the Dayabh&ga did 
not approve of this view. The Dayabhaga (XI. 2. 27) notes 
that Balaka held that as the daughter’s son was not expressly 
named by Yftj. he came in as an heir after all those that were 
expressly mentioned as heirs. Baud. Dh. 8. II. 2. 17 distin¬ 
guished 1383 between the putrikftputra and daughter but it is not 
clear whether Baud, intended to lay down that the dauhitra was 
an heir. In IX 131-133 Manu expressly says that the dauhitra 


1381 . ymnftrWkx— 

fireirftwp t ftt gfrt < sw qa * i 

on *r. ‘ >• 

1382 . *w safiwrvt—gtfnrr uto w t g ; * 

a WWTflTt *t*f *WT: i 

gift*: 1 « , *Tpa** * Tfak l glVHKT IX. 23-24 p. 181. The f*Wf. read* 
‘ 3T3*^**»*1^ ’ and war: for • 

1383. wymni jfkwft ami nflwi s *** * *t. v. %■ n 2 .17. 

The XI, 2. 21 p. 181 quotes this and remarks, f% W 
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should inherit the entire Wealth of a sonlessmah, that he should 
offer one pfn$a to his father and another to the maternal grand- 
father and that in religious matters there 1 b no difference 
between a eon’s son and a daughter's son, since their father and 
mother (respectively ) spring from the body of the deceased 
owner. The context and the wording of these verses Bhow, as 
held by Kulluka and other commentators, that the daughter's 
son here referred to is the son of the appointed daughter. But 
Manu IX. 136 is somewhat clearer. It says, ‘ through a son born 
to a daughter from a husband of the same claBB, whether 
she be appointed ( as a son ) or not, the maternal grand-father 
becomes one having a son’s son; that son should offer pinda 
and take the wealth of the maternal grandfather’. The Mit. 
takes the word 4 akrta * in this verse as referring to the ordi¬ 
nary daughter, while Medh&tithi and Kulluka hold that this 
verse also only refers to the son of the putrlka and that kpts. 
means an appointed daughter with regard to whom an express 
agreement was made with her husband, while akrtft means one 
(who is intended mentally to be appointed as a son) about 
whom there is no such express agreement. Br. (8. B. E. 33 
p. 379 verse 58 ) provides : 4 just as (the daughter ) gets 
ownership in her father’s property ( as an heir), though ithere 
may be other relatives, so her son also becomes the owner of his 
mother’s and maternal grand-father’s property ’. l3M 

The daughter’s sons inherit per capita and not per stirpes 
Suppose that A has two daughters B and 0, that B has three 
sons and C has two sons, that then both B and C die in A’s 
lifetime; on A’s death his estate will be divided into five parts, 
each daughter’s son taking one fifth. 

A daughter’s sou is really a bandhu and a bhinmgolra 
sapinfa, but owing to historical causes and the high religious 
effioaoy of the srfiddha offered by him he has been given a very 
high plaoe among heirs by express texts. 

Parents (pitarau ). Great divergence prevails among medieval 
digests on the position of the father and the mother as heirs to 
their son. Yaj. gives no clue as to whieh among the parents is to 
be preferred if both are alive when then son dieB. The text of the 


1M4. wr sew* miu wweft i wq nn nafr 

me. q.by gmpr XI. 2. 17. p. ISO, tq. % p. 321. 
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Vi§nu Db, 138S S. as read by most digests places the father before 
the mother. Manu IX. 217 states that when the son dies 
issueless the mother takes his wealth, while Manu IX. 185 
provides that the father takes the wealth of a sonless man and 
the brothers also. So Manu is not definite about the preference 
among parents. Kat. ( 927 ) observes, 1336 ‘ of a sonless man (the 
heirs) are declared to be the wife of good family, the daughters, 
the father on failure of them, the mother, the brother and (the 
brother’s ) sons’. Br. ( S. B. E. 33 p. 379 v. 63 ) says, 1387 ‘ when 
a son dies without leaving his own wife or male issue, his 
mother is to be considered as her son’s heir or a brother may 
succeed with the consent of the mother’. In this conflict it 
may be stated that the Mit., the MadanaparijSta, S. V. ( p. 416 ), 
the V. C., the V. P. prefer the mother to the father; while the 
Dayabhaga, the 8m. C., the Madanaratna, the V, Mayuklia 
prefer the father to the mother. Srlkara 1388 held that both 
parents, if alive, succeed together. But the D&yabhaga, Sm. C. 


1385. The ftmjtphjq 17. 4-16 read: I fttprft fftg- 

mfh i trauft fh^rrrfh i t srfmfh i tnprft argT5t»nfn ■ 

sr^prrfh ■ i HSTwiftmifir i nam* *nw”r*r»r- 

q3 wptttS i wrsrwniT 1 qiqqtw mm m iqY *t 1 . These 

passages are cited as in the (folio 100 b). wr. n, 

and some other digests and as frffftag by the Star., the tpn. m., 'VWjftWK 
(p.252 ), Tho jq. p. 142 and add (Rprft. after 

jfsffvmf- The ft. q, p. 595 and ft. ftf. p. 151 reverse tho order and read 
(TpTfk a^ft Rgrrrfh. But the «r. q. p. 524 notes that sueh an order 

is found in no other work and so must be taken to be a mistake. Even the 
printed ftwr. reads ftf'rri'h first. WsrotV SfeVHV-mr- 

ftgrnft mj; aftq < <nm- 

wihsTt a rr^vrf^ ftgirria—aft qftmr vmthtnftn- 

jft ffctspfonnt. 1 tr^ rnfftiNiipSl sur qra^vrf^qqif wrftqfttsftfcrtq 1 
«q. q. p, 524. It is, however, to be noted that in the printed ft, q. (p. 592) 
the father is placed after the mother (mgquft fta r j j'rq mfo qir w i ftqfTOFT ). 
So it is probable that the text of the ft, X- "'as tampered with after the 
time of ftrerftar. 

1386. $?T5rT "Ml jftwr'f qx 1 <ra*rft ftm wim wm pirw 
qftfSm:« «BT?qT. q. by ft HI. on VT. 11. 135 (reads mn%cT5n), HfiNP II. 
p. 299, tntr. *n. ill. p. 526, sr^ts p. Hi. 

1387. mq^grrft^rpr qqvri fttrq a i ftq«nrft $rvr »rm <rr qf-r 

5 nn II ¥?• q. by p. 744, II, 299, XI. 3, 2 p. 186. 

1388. am tft 1 fa* 7 

ftqu, wvfm srswq *rmr ammn g q iq y nft pqt rftftvqvtftftvim****- 

qftr^wmrfawvefft; i n. p. 297. 

91 
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and others criticise this view. The reasons why the Mit. prefers 
the mother before the father are three, out of which two are 
based on grammar. The word ‘ pitarau * in Yaj. is what is called 
an ‘ ekaiesa ’ dvandva compound and in dissolving it or in the 
full-fledged dvandva the mother comes first in order and hence 
she should be preferred. Another reason is: 1389 A father may 
have several wives and sons from them all, so that a mother is 
direotly related to her own son only and not to the other sons 
of her husband. So (the Mit. says) the mother has greater 
nearness (prattyasatti) to her son than the father has. The 
Sm. C. (II. p. 297 ) refers to Jai. V. 1. 14 where the Vedic 
sentence * siirasvatau bhavatah ’ is interpreted and it is stated 
that the first oblation is offered to Sarasvatl because the Y&jya 
and Anuv&kya verses as first set out are meant for Sarasvatl 
(and not on the ground of the method in which the e/caiesa is 
dissolved); therefore as to pitarau also no reliance should be 
placed on the dissolution of the compound. Nilakantha in the 
V. Mayhkha denies the assumptions based upon grammar, says 
that Pfin. does not direct that in dissolving the compound the 
word m&ta must be employed first and there is no authority 
for doing so. 1390 But the Y. P. says that though Panini may 


1389 . fiferr wusftsSfswft enro: • wmr a * wwTrftffr wnmft- 

snihiftfit ffcrswHrorft* * ft- vfS i 

II. p. 297. 

' 1390. The general rule is that several words that would be in the same 
case when separately used may be compounded together to form a dvandva, 
when they are employed to convey the’sense of ‘ca'.as said in 'carthe dvandvah' 
(Pan. II. 2. 29). Such a compound is called dvandva and raafa-pitaraU Is an 
example of it. Another sutra (I.’2. 64) of Panini states that when words 
denoting several Individuals of the same kind are to be compounded together, 
only one of them may be retained and that is called an ekasesa compound, 
which is of two kinds, sarlipa (e, g. "hamsasca hamsasca harhsau ) and virttpa 
(when the two words are of different genders). The latter kind of ekasesa 
is 61 restricted use. In such a compound when a male and female are asso¬ 
ciated together only the word in the masculine gender remains or the word 
* pitr’ when compounded with matr (vide Pan. I 2. 67 and I. 2. 70).. There¬ 
fore wo have two forms to denote the idea of parents viz. mStapitarau or 
pitarau. In dissolving this compound (pitarau) we employ the phraseology 
' mati ca pita ca ’ and in the word ' matapitarau' the word for mother comes 
first. Therefore among parents as heirs mother should come firBt. Vide 
pp. 242-244 of my notes to the V. Mayukba (ed. of text) where both the 
Mit;' passage and its criticism by the V, Mayukba are explained at length. 
In BMrishna v. LaHhman- 14 Bom. 605 both the Mit. and Maynkha's 
criticism thereof are set out (pp, 6Q8-60V). 
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contain no suoh direction, all grammatical works like the 
K&6ikS dissolve the compound as * mata ca pita ca ’ and gram¬ 
matical usage for centuries supports the argument that the 
word m&ta comes first 1391 . The argument about the mother 
being nearer is quite specious. Looked at from the son (whose 
inheritance is in question), the mother and father are both 
equally proximate. The V. P. holds that according to the 
maxim that even a slight ground of difference leads one to 
determine (priority) the mother should be preferred to the 
father (since we dissolve the compound as matd ca pita ca ). 
The V. P. (p. 525) further tries to get over the text of Visnu 
(putting the father before the mother) by explaining that if the 
mother is most worthy as a patwrata and the father an ordinary 
man she should be preferred but if the father is more worthy 
than the mother he should be preferred. Hardly any one sup¬ 
ports V. P. and the courts have not followed this. Owing to the 
difference of opinion among the digests on the question of the 
preference between parents as heirs, queer results follow. For 
example, in the province of Bombay itself the father is pre¬ 
ferred as an heir to the mother in Gujerat, the island of Bombay 
and in Northern Konkan (because in these regions the V. 
Mayukha has been held to be of paramount authority), while 
in the rest of the Bombay Presidency the mother is preferred to 
the father as an heir. The mother takes a limited interest as 
an heir which is the same as the interest taken by a widow as 
beir to her husband. The father would take an absolute inte¬ 
rest. The word mother includes an adoptive mother; that is, 
if an adopted son dies leaving no son, widow, daughter or 
daughter’s sou, the adoptive mother would succeed 1392 to him 
as an heir (and even in preference to the adoptive father in 
those provinces where the Mit. is the supreme authority). In 
the case of a dvyamusyayana adoption, if the son adopted in 
that form dies leaving only his adoptive mother and natural 
mother, it has been held that both the mothers take his estate 


i % wrffk fan ^ jtixt w famfkfa esvk i flk g swt W 
fam ^ fkvtftswewmrx gfk wwtH #*- 

wtirtK: I u. 325. 

1392. Vide Anandi t>. Hart Suba 33 Bom. 404 (where, io the case of 
« simple adopted son, the adoptive mother was preferred to the adoptive 
father), 
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as co-heiresses. 1393 It has further been held that if, after suc¬ 
ceeding as adoptive mother to a dvy&musyayana Bon, the adop¬ 
tive mother again adopts a son, the latter does not deprive the 
natural mother of the half share taken by her as heir of the 
deceased dvyamusyayana son. 

The word ‘ mother ’ in the Mit. does not include a step¬ 
mother. The latter is not recognised as an heir of her step-son 
at all in the whole of India (except in Bombay) on account of 
the rule of the exclusion of women from inheritance 1394 except 
where texts expressly mention them as heirs and the property 
would go to the crown instead of to the step-mother, if the 
latter alone were left, but she would be entitled to maintenance. 
In Bombay the step-mother would inherit as the widow of a 
gotraja sapinda, but she is assigned a remote’ 395 place among 
gotraja sapindas. If a widow remarries and then her son by 
her first husband dies without leaving a child, a widow, a 
daughter or daughter’s son his remarried mother is allowed to 
inherit to him by the 1396 Bombay High Court, though if she 
inherited first as a mother and then remarried, she is held by 
the same court to forfeit the inheritance taken (on account of 
section 2 of the Hindu Widows’ Remarriage Act of 1856). 

The mother succeeding to her son takeB only a limited 
eBtate i. e. she cannot alienate it except for legal necessity. If 
Vijfifinesvara’s definition of strldhana be literally interpreted 
even property inherited from a son would be strldhana. There 
is a striking example in E. I. vol. XIV p. 83 (the Srlrahgam 
plates of Mummadi Nayaka in sake 1280) where a mother in¬ 
heriting a village granted to her son Parasarabhatta made a 
gift of it to the god Rahganatha at Srlrahgam. 

1393. Basappa v. Gurlingawa 37 Bom. 74 (which holds that the 
adoptive mother and natural mother Inherit equally). Vide Kantawa v. 
Sangangowda I. L, R. (1942) Bom. 303 for the effect of adoption by 
the adoptive mother on the estate taken by the natural mother from a 
dvyamusyayana son. 

1394. Vide Rama Rand t>. Surgtani 16 All. 221; Tahaldai v. Gaya 
Purshad 37 Cal. 214; Seethai v. Nachiar 37 Mad. 286, all holding that the 
•tep-mother does not inherit to her step-son. 

1395. Vide Kesserbai v, Valab 4 Bom, 188 at p. 208 (for boldfng that 
• step-mother ’ is not Included in the term ' mother ' in the Mit., but that 
she would inherit as the widow of a gotraja sapinda and so as gotraja sapinda 
herself). In this case numerous authorities are examined at length. 

1396. Vide Basappa v. Rayava 29 Bom. 91 (F. B.) for remarried mother 
inheriting to her son (by the first husband) dying after her remarriage. 
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Brothers (bhratarah) and brother’s sons. Acc. to both Ysj. 
and Visnu, on failure of the parents the brothers succeed and 
on failure of brothers, brother’s sons inherit. There were appa¬ 
rently conflicting texts, Sankha, Manu(lX. 185) and others 
giving the inheritance to the brothers even before the parents. 
All these are somehow reconciled and almost all digests from 
the Mit, downwards are agreed that brothers inherit after the 
parents. But again a conflict of views ensues. The Mit. says 
that among brothers, those of full blood inherit in preference 
to half brothers (i. e. sons of the same father but sprung from a 
different mother). It then says that on failure of both kinds 
of brothers, the inheritance goes to brother’s sons; but even 
here the sons of full brothers are preferred to sons of half 
brothers. This view of the Mit. is shared by the Dayabhaga 
and almost all eminent writers of digests except the author of 
the V. Mayukha. The Mit. prefers the full brother to the half 
brother on the ground that the full brother lias particles of the 
bodies of both the father and the mother of the deceased, while 
the half brother has only the particles of the father’s body (the 
mother' being different). Therefore the full brother is nearer 
than the half brother. The Dayabhaga argues l w that the full 
brother offers pindas to the same three paternal ancestors and 
the same three maternal ancestors to whom the deceased was 
bound to offer pindas and is to be preferred to the half brother 
who offers pindas to the three paternal ancestors of the deceased 
alone (but not to the maternal ancestors of the deceased). This 
view of spiritual benefit being the governing principle in pre¬ 
ferring the full brother to the half brother is accepted by 
Apararka (p. 745). 1398 The reasons of the Y. Mayukha for pre¬ 
ferring even the full brother's son to the half brother are: the 
word ‘brothers’ principally stands for ‘brothers of the whole 
blood’ ( sodara) and only secondarily for brothers of the half 
blood. The general rule of Mlmamsa 1399 is that the same word is 

1397. q 

SPT^TVT VTVTVcXm; I fTVHTn xi. 3. iz. 

1398- 

wnm: 1 p- 74S - 

1399. gfTf Iff f i §f: tJtfftXWf ift?I i 

on 3f. III. 2. 1. Compare yqH PT III. 30 p. 67 (quoted on p. 606 «. 1145 ) 
and q f fa f fe P Sf rrfr rffrflfeaf fif^ tffii *ny fjfa: Hfurntf: 

fwwnwra sum i fa ns wym i on 

ygyt II. 4. 3. Vide 6 Cal. 119, 126 (F. B.) quoted in 41 I. A. 290, 303-4 
for this maxim, 
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not to be understood in the same sentenoe or rule as used in the 
primary and also in the secondary sense. Just as the word 
• mother ’ applies only to the natural mother (and not to the 
step-mother), so bhratarah should not include both full and half 
brothers. The V. Mayukha is however wrong. As pointed out 
by the Dayabhaga, when Y&j. wants to speak of the full brother 
he employs the words ‘sodara' (Yaj. II. 138) and when he wants 
to refer to the half brother he employs the word ‘ anyodarya ’ or 
‘ anyamiitrja ’ (Yaj. II. 139). Therefore the word ‘ bhratarah ’ 
applies to both full and half brothers in the primary sense. 
There are other srarti texts such as that of the Smrti-sangraha 
stating that brothers are of two kinds viz. those of full blood 
and those of half blood. 1100 

The Sm. 1401 C. II. 300 refutes the view of some that the 
word ‘ bhratarah ’ in Yaj. is an ekaie^a drnndva compound 
that it means ‘ brothers and sisters ’ according to Pan. I. 2. 68’ 
( bhrUtr-pntrau iimr-duhitTbhi/am ) and that on failure of 
brothers sisters inherit. The V. Mayukha U0J also does not 
accept this interpretation of ‘ bhratarah ’ advanced by some, 
since there is no reason why ‘bhratarah’ should be taken 
as an ekasesa of the virupa kind ( which is restricted only 
to rare cases ) and not of the mru/xi kind. The Balambhattl 
supports the wider interpretation of ‘ bhr&tarah ’ and at one 
time the Bombay High Court was inclined to accept this 


1400. wtq-qh smft ftftw vft I n* 

mftw: « q. by II. p. 300, 5J. p. 527. 

1401. wR w gf ftywnh fft 

turn ^ vrmrk grriul ?r v r^r w ftnc—mmfrwvt firft - 

farvri i II. p. 300. 

refers to Ap. Dh, S. II. 6. 14. 1. Bhratarah, if it means only brothers, 
would be an ekasesa of the sarTipa kind, but if it means * brothers and sis¬ 
ters it will be an ekasesa of the virupa kind. The latter is to be resorted 
to only where there is a special reason to do so, as in the sentence 1 bring 
two kukkutas, we shall make a pair of spouses ’ (and then kukkutau means 
a cock and a hen, while ordinarily it would mean 1 two Cocks ’). f nTmrntftq 
ft f 1 ffOTTWV yftTO H f) RgfaftWHUft t I j ffiNf . II. p. 300. 

1402. ilfiftw wmt tjnr* ?«35WT www nwi- 

W fft wwwft wftrv I ftqtfo$ft WTWTVTWTH 1 

•v. p. 142; mgs t rffrffrmftnn ^ sun mn i 

mwwrrfl on msm p. 209. 
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Interpretation. 1403 The above shows that Borne at least of the 
medieval and later Hindu jurists were more sympathetic aud 
well disposed to the r enlargement of the rights of women, though 
their views failed to secure general acceptance. It has been 
held that brothers by the same father (though by different 
mothers) are preferred to brothers by the same mother (though 
by different fathers), it being pointed out that “ there is no 
provision in the Mitaksara or elsewhere for the sons born of 
the same mother after her remarriage being treated as brothers 
of the same womb for the purpose of inheritance so as to bo 
included in the meaning of the word ‘ bhratarah ’ used in the 
texts." 1404 But Nandapandita expressly provides in his 
VaijayantI the following order of succession among brothers 
and Bisters of the whole and of the half blood : (1) brothers of 
the whole blood, (2) sisters of the whole blood, (3) brothers who 
are sons of the same father, (4) brothers who are sons of the same 
mother ( vide Jolly T. L. L. pp. 208 and 287 ). Because Manu 
IX. 217 says that the wealth of a childless man is taken by the 
mother and that if the mother be dead, the father’s mother 
would take it, the Sm. 0.11. p. 299 places the paternal grand¬ 
mother before the brothers, but it stands almost alone in this 
and the Mit. observes 1105 that Manu does not lay down the 
order but only provides that the paternal grand-mother is an 
heir capable of inheriting. The V. P. ( p. 527 ) expresses its 
dissatisfaction with this method of the Mit. whereby only Ydj. 
and Visnu are deemed to lay down the order in which heirs 


1403, Sahharam v. Sitabai 3 liom. 353 at p. 359-368 (where the 
Mayiikha, Nandapandita and Balambhatti on the interpretation oi ' brothers ' 
in Yaj. are referred to); but vide Mulji v. Cursandas 24 Boro 563 and 
Bhagwan v. Warubai 32 Bom. 300 for the proposition that the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Balambhatti has not been accepted by the courts as authoritative 
so far as the districts governed by the Mit, are concerned. 

1404. Vide Ekoba v. Kashiram 46 Bom. 71G at p. 718. In Nuraynn 
v. Laxrnan 51 Bom. 784 it was held that the sister of a prostitute is entitled 
to succeed to the prostitute's property as a sapinda before the property goes 
to the Crown by escheat, relying (at p. 793 ) on the analogy afforded by a 
passage from the Vaijayanti of Nandapandita on the Visnudbarmasutra 
quoted in Dr. Jolly’s T. L, L. on ‘ Partition &c.' pp. 208 and 287. 
trw trott tnm>ninft]fT witrft y|T)3 : 1 ••• 

i 3 it ft ) nitfVg: i ... funft nutf wprftffm wra- 

1403. ftjpnwr vrt ftfownv «nnmr ift wh nr m&n- 
ftwmtf m wft tqftflq ; I ftrar. on II. 133. 
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take, while Manu, Sankha and others are deemed to be only 
concerned with declaring the right of certain persons to 
inherit. 

The V. Mayukha proposes a special order of inheritance 
as'follows :—(1) full brothers; (2) then full brother’s sons; 
(3) the gotraja sapindas of whom the first is the paternal grand¬ 
mother, (4) then the sister, (5) then the paternal grandfather 
and the half brother at the same time, (6) then the paternal 
great-grandfather, paternal uncle and the half brother’s son 
together. It should be noted that this conjoint inheritance by 
heirs of different degrees of ascent and descent which is 
peculiar to the Mayukha has been regarded by the Bombay 
High Court as unknown in practice and obsolete. 1106 Therefore 
it is probable that even in districts governed by the Mayukha 
the order of heirs after the paternal grandmother and full 
sister would be half brother, then half sister and then half 
brother’s son and then it will be the same both according to the 
Mit. and the Mayukha. 

The Mit. does not expressly mention the sistor at all but 
the Bombay High Court has held her to be a very near heir 
even where the Mit. is paramount, placing her after the brothers 
(whether full or half), brother’s sons ( whether of the whole 
blood or half blood ) and paternal grandmother, the difference 
from the Mayukha being that under the latter the full sister 
comes only after the full brothers and full brother’s sons 
and paternal grandmother and before half brothers and half 
brother’s sons. 

One passage of the Mayukha, being wrongly translated by 
Borradaile, has led the courts (including the P. C.) to 
decide that full brothers succeed along with the sons of 
a deceased full brother wherever the Mayukha is supreme. The 
passage of the Mayukha as translated by Borradaile ( vide 
Stokes H. L, Books p. 88, IV. 8, 17 ) runs “ the sons of a brother 
also, if themselves fatherless, at the time of the paternal uncle’s 
death, provided they are capable of understanding (the use of) 
property, will divide the father’s share with their father’s other 
brothers, after the example * among grandsons by different 
fathers, the allotment of shares is according to the fathers’ 


1406. Vide Sakharatn v. Sitabai 3 Bom, 353 at p. 363 ; Kesserbai v, 
Valab 4 Bom. 188 at p. 208, 
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The text of the Mayukha is given in the note below. It is 1407 
almost the same as a passage of the Mitfiksara, which has not 
been misunderstood. Both passages contemplate a case like 
this. A dies leaving B, C, D, his brothers, as his nearest heirs, 
so that A’s estate vests in interest in B, G, D. Before the 
estate of A is actually divided by metes and bounds, B dies 
leaving three sons E, F, G. The last three had no right to the 
property of A at their uncle A’s death because their father B 
was living at the time (i. e. pit.ruijamaranakale jivatpUrkatnyU. 
asanjata-dhamsambandlidh ). Yet when the property is later on 
actually to be divided they ( E, F, G) will take the share which 
their father B would have taken if the property of A had been 
divided at the moment of As death. Here a distinction is 
drawn between vesting of property ( (Ikmisainhaiullia.) and its 
actual partition, But, in order to entitle nephews to take by 
actual partition, their fatheT should have survived the deceased. 
This is the real meaning. 

The Privy 1108 Council, following a wrong translation, held 
that, under the law of the V. Mayukha, brothers and the Bons 


H07. urgyvr srfh fty i d J r s vr a - 

5 fafift *n»n^<pri —m vjfhb' 

wf. wfw p. 142 ; it appears that Borradaile read and 

misunderstood WTrarrHUsTTTiVTW: Compare firm- ‘ p*unrft R4W 

nsrowit ^rrit vrt atm 

H?sprn»it ftjpfrfbvrft vri? fhrt wpjwt ^ g’wn. 1 ’ 

Vide V. p. 528 tor a passage similar to the MU. The mf’trw (folio 
101 a ) and T{S[. ot . p. 672 have also a similar passage, 

1408. Vide Chandika v. Mima 1.. K. 29 X. A. 70 where this rule was 
applied to Abhan Thakurs that had migrated from Gujerat to the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh before the V. Mayhkha was composed, on the 
ground that the Mayttkha only embodied and defined pre-existing customs. 
There was thus a double error. The MayUkha was misunderstood and bli¬ 
ther the MayUkha had nothing to do with Gujerat usages as it was com¬ 
posed by a Mahsirastra brahmana whose family had migrated to Benares. 
It may be true to some extent as a general proposition that commentators 
and digest writers embody pre-existing customs of the districts where they 
wrote. But often times this is not so and varying statements of the law are 
due to individual opinions. For example, the Mayukha provides for the 
simultaneous succession of the paternal great-grandfather, the paternal 
uncle and the half brother's son : but the Bombay High Court has discarded 
this view of the Mayukha. The Mayukha places the father before the 
mother as an heir, but V. T. composed by Nilakantha's own first cousin 

(Continued on the next page) 
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of a brother that died before the propositus (the brother inherit¬ 
ance to whom is in question) shared tbe estate of the latter. 
This erroneous decision has been persisted in to this day on the 
principle of stare decisis. The view of the Vai jay anti about the 
sons of the same woman from different husbands being sapindas 
of each other has already been noted ( p. 727 ). Govindaraja on 
Manu IJI. 11 says that it is wellknown that children of different 
fathers but of the same mother are spoken of as brother and 
sister. Kulluka on Manu III. 11 refers to this view of 
Govindaraja. 1109 

A question arises whether the distinction between full 
blood and half blood made by the Mit. in the case of brothers 
and nephews was to be carried beyond them. Though a 
Full Bench 1410 of the Bombay High Court held that the dis¬ 
tinction was not to be carried beyond brothers and nephews 
and that paternal uncles of the half blood inherited along 
with paternal uncles of the full blood, the Privy Council over¬ 
ruled this decision and held that the preference of the whole 
blood to the half blood extends to all sapindas of the same 
degree from the common ancestor ( and therefore a paternal 
uncle of the whole blood excludes one of the half blood ). The 
Madanaparijata 1111 p. 674 expressly extends the preference of 
the whole blood to paternal hhcles. 


( Continued from the last f>age ) 

places the mother before the father (folios 139-140 i. 1'ollov. ing this case it 
was held in liaridas v. Itanohordas 5 Horn. L. R. 510 that the son of a 
predeceased brother inherited along with the brothers of the deceased. 
This rule is not to be carried beyond brothers and brothers’ sons. In 
Kesarlal v. Jagubhai 49 Horn. 232 the differring translations of the Maytikha 
were referred to ( at. p. 23(3 I, it was held that the principle of stare decisis 
required that the Privy Council decision should be followed and the estate 
of a deceased brother was allowed to devolve on tbe sons of a brother that 
had died before the deceased along with tbe surviving brother. 

1409. i JTtf^Trsr ou wg ill. li. 

1410. Vide Shankar v. Kashtnath 51 Bom. 194 (P. B.), where the 
relevant texts are discussed, over-ruled in Mali ant GarudJas v. Mahant 
Laldas L. R. 60 I. A. 189. 

1411 . 

ft. p. 674. 
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It ie noteworthy that the Vlramitrodaya which generally 
follows the Mit. invokes the principle of spiritual benefit in 
preferring the full brother’s son to the half brother’s son. 1412 

The heirs from the wife to the brother’s sons are spoken 
of as- ‘ baddhakrama ’ (lit. whose order is fixed) in the Mit,, 
the V. Mayukha (p, 143 ) and other works and as ‘ the compact 
series ( of heirs ) ’ in the case law. For example, in rejecting 
the view of some that rely on Maim IX. 217 that the father's 
mother succeeds immediately after the mother, it is said that 
the heirs from the parents to the brother’s son being mentioned 
in a fixed order (by Yaj.), no place can be found for the 
father’s mother in the fixed series of heirs and that Mami IX. 187 
indicates only this that the father’s mother is an hoir. 14W The 
V. Mayukha relies on the popular maxim that when certain 
persons are specially invited for a meeting or a dinner they 
are seated on seats definitely allotted to them but that those 
who come uninvited are assigned places at the end of the row 
of those who were specially invited 1,14 

The question arises whether the brother’s son’s son inherits 
immediately after the brother’s son and before any other heir. 
There is a conflict among Sanskrit writers on this point. The 
Sm. C. II. p. 300, 1415 the Subodhinl, the Madanaparijata (p. 673) 
say that the compact series ends with the brother’s son, while 
Apararka, Varadaraja (V. Nir. p. 453 ) and the Vaijayanti of 
Nandapandita hold that the brother’s son’s son comes immediate- 


1412. ^ i wngrargsait fir vnrrm mtr* fssrrj ^fbspViftniETV 
vrbnpp (fax i *v. v. p. 528. 

m3, ^ f^Tvi yd rfynupi vyrremt 

mb WTfSKgirswRT y^wRfVsr wlsgimxmvtft 1 fSmi. on in- n. 

135; yrjCrv (mmrr > wrgwrit tgtn tramt feVsn- 

f=r4st filray uigy,5n*k fdvsvi i tv. p. 143. 

1414. For 3iT«Trg*TTR^ fdv 5 t:, vide on X. 5. 1 ‘ VUT 

v m prwt fwnnrd grptffit. i > • 

Vide also 51 VX on V. 2. 19, O" IV. 3. 3 and vrnrft 

‘ aun’gyf fd> ?1 R T VOTVIHTVFr vmf&S: ’■ In Mohandas v. Krishnabai 5 
Bom. 597 this maxim is quoted and ii is said that it applies only to the 
compact series of heirs and that it does not apply to the list, of bandhus 
enumerated by Nilakantha (p. 602). The maxim is also relied on in 
Govtnd Bhaushct v. Bhiku 46 Bom. h. K. 699. 


His. titwarr yfit ttRtmr $rr: t tfmrarsrtytssr 3yfw- 

~ " “ ‘ ‘ ” rvtft i Sm. C. II. p. 300 ; vide V. P. 


p. 528 for almost the same words. 
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ly after the brother’s soil A Full Bench of the 1416 Bombay 
High Court holds, basing its decision on the usage of the 
province, that the compact series ends with the brother’s son, 
while the Privy Council would seem to lend colour to the view 
that in the Benares school it ends with the brother’s son’s son. 
The Dayabhaga (XI. 6. 6 p. 208 ) places the brother’s son’s son 
immediately after the brother’s son on the ground of the 
superior efficacy of the pindas offered by him. 

Gotrnjas (lit. ‘those born in the same gotra’ or agnates). 
Yaj. says that on failure of the heirs up to brother’s sons the 
gotrajas succeed. Though one’s father, brothers and brother’s 
sons also are really gotrajas, they are expressly assigned cer¬ 
tain fixed places in the order of heirs and other persons born 
in the gotra are included in the term gotrajas on the analogy 
of such an example as ‘ let the cattle be brought and also the 
bulls ’ where the bulls, though really included under ‘ cattle ’ 
( gavuh ), are separately mentioned in order to emphasize that 
special attention must be paid to them on account of their in¬ 
tractable nature. Vide p. 526 note 966 above. Acc. to the Mit. 
gotrajas are the father’s mother ( as the first among them ), then 
other sapindas and samanodakas. The V. Mayukha (p. 143 ) 
also says the same thing and places the father’s mother as the 
first among gotraja sapipdas. It may be remarked that Yaj. 
avoids the word sapinda and employs the word gotraja. The 
Mit. and Mayukha state that sapindas succeed as heirs and that 
sapindas are of two kinds, viz. gotrajas (born in or having the 
same gotra as the propositus ) and those that are born in ( or are 
of) a different gotra. These latter (viz. bMnmgotra sapixujas ) 
are designated as bandhus by Yaj. Therefore it comes to this 
that, though Yaj. does not employ the word sapinda, the inheri¬ 
tance goes after the brother’s son to the nearest sapinda. Yaj, 
knew the word ‘sapinda’ (I. 52) and defines the limits of 
sapinda relationship for marriage (in I. 53), from which it 
follows that he does not use the word sapinda in the sense given 
to the word by Jlmutavahana. In I 68 Yaj. mentions both 
sapinda and sagotra ( in the matter of niyoga ) and thereby indi¬ 
cates two things viz, that the words were not synonymous and 
that sagotra had the same sense as gotraja. 


1410. Vide Appaji v. Mohanlal 34 Bom 564 (F, B.), in which 
Buddha Singh v. Laltu Singh L. R. 42 I. A. 208 was distinguished on the 
ground that it was not an express decision on the question whether the 
compact series of heirs ended with the brother’s son, 
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Ap. Dh. S. IL 6. 14. 2 provides 1417 that ‘ on failure of sons 
the nearest sapinda ’ (inherits). Manu 1418 IX. 187 is the classi¬ 
cal text on this point, which appears to mean literally, 1 whoever 
is nearest from among the sapindas, to him the estate (of the 
deceased) shall belong'. This verse has been variously ex¬ 
plained by the commentators and digests and variously trans¬ 
lated by eminent Judges and writers on Hindu Law. The 
chief difficulty lies in the expression 1 sapindadyab ’ and the 
words ‘ tasya tasya ’. Some take the first as equal to two words 
1 .sapindat yah ’ and others as one word 1 sapindadyafc ’ (sapipda 
and the like), Some take one ‘ tasya ’ (of him) as referring to 
the deceased and the other to the inheritor; while others take 
‘ tasya tasya ’ as both referring to the inheritor alone, corres¬ 
ponding to ‘ yah ’ (one more 1 yah' being suppressed for the sake 
of metre). Though the printed text and most of the commen¬ 
taries read the half verse of Manu as in the note below there are 
several digests that read it differently. For example, the Sm. 
C. II. p. 301 reads it as * yo yo hyanantarah pindat ’ and quotes 
Dhareivara’s explanation that ‘ pindat ’ means ‘ sapindat 
Kulluka and the Dayatattva p. 195 explain ‘sapindat’ as 
‘ sapindamadhyat ’ (from among sapindas ) and this appears to 
be the best explanation. Br. 1419 ( S. B. E. 33 p. 379 verse 62 ) 


Hi"/. V: TOTHTW: I 3UV. y. II. 6. 14. 2. 

1418. 3IS54TT; fr*y vm vfifa I Manu IX. 187. Vide Biihler's 

note on this in S. B. E. vol. 25 pp. 306-368 fur the varying inter¬ 
pretations of commentators. Biihlcr is not right when he emphatically 
says: " On philological grounds it seems to mo improbable 111 at ' anantarah 
sapindat ’ can mean anything else than 'nearest to the sapinda ' and that 
this sapinda can be anybody else than the deceased”. In the first place 
the singular ' sapindat ’ can be easily interpreted as used in a generic sense 
(jutavckavacanam ) i. e. as meaning ' sapindebhyah ’ (from among sapindas). 
In Ap., I3r. and other works wherever inheritance is spoken of, it is the 
inheritor who is required to be the sapinda or beindhava or sakulya 
and the deceased is hardly anywhere spoken of as the sapinda of the in¬ 
heritor but rather as ‘ mrta ', * svaryata ’ dlianin ’ &c. The verse of 
Manu is variously read. nfif'*#! WTOr in’! y=3 ukfl I 5 V<T Or. 

p.'451, (folio 100 a) ; Vt fw'STftW y* I 

yr^«“TO vt vr uttoixi ?H*vt I 

n. 3oi; nregmrrc p. 254 reads as v'r nr as in ‘ frfk°am 

v: wev ysf wfaisutv yd 

B ftnwm I SVtfStdf p. 71. 

1419. vsrl to 1 «rc wro«taw iW «is«ni?TO* 

l*. <3- by II. p. 301, JUprxry (folio 101 a ), to. wi- HI- P 52y, 

fpnn* P. 195, v. p.527. The and explain: JHTO: 

TPTpf^y tr: ! TOOTH ... spjrOTlft *f?WT: WTWftfwr?: 5*1: = ’ 
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says, * when there are several agnates, sakulyas and bandhavas 
(cognates), whosoever of them iB the nearest shall take the 
wealth of him that dies without issue 

The important question is: what is the meaning of the 
word‘sapinda’. The Mitaksara and the Dayabhaga propound 
two different meanings of the word that have been explained at 
length in H, of Dk. vol. II, pp. 452-458 and 472-477. Therefore 
it is not necessary to repeat thoBe explanations. The word 
‘sapinda'is employed by Panini (IV. 1. 165) in connection 
with the technical definition of qolra (Pan. IV. 1. 162) given by 
him. It appears to have been used in the sense of blood rela¬ 
tionship as stated by the Kaiika. According to the Mit. the 
right to inheritance depends upon blood relationship ( connec¬ 
tion through particles of the same body, ekaiarimrayavanvaya) 
and the preference among those who are blood relations is deter¬ 
mined by nearness or propinquity ( pralyasatli ). According to 
the Dayabhaga, sapinda relationships is based on religious 
efficacy i. e. on the capacity to offer the cake or ball of rice in 
sraddha and it has ovolved a peculiar method of determining 
preference which will he explained immediately below. That 
there appears to have been a close connection between taking 
the wealth of the deceased and offering sraddha to him 
may bo admitted. But the question is whether a person was 
deemed to be an heir and entitled to take the estate of 
the deceased because he offered sraddha to that person or 
whether the heirship was originally determined on other 
grounds and whoever took the estate was saddled with the 
responsibility of performing sraddhas for the benefit of the 
soul of the deceased. It is difficult to give a convincing 
answer to this. It appears, however, that ancient sutras 
do not emphasize the religious efficacy of pindas as the 
determining principle in heirship. Ap., Manu, Br, ( particular¬ 
ly the first and last) speak only of nearness (which more 
naturally means 1 nearness of blood ’). Yaj. omits the word 
sapinda altogether in mentioning heirs. Manu IX. 142 states 
that pinda follows the gotra aruf riktha ( wealth ). Visnu Dh. 
S. XV. 40 declares, ‘ whoever inherits the estate {of the deceased) 
has to offer pinda to him This rule is emphasized even by 
those works (like V. Mayukha) 1410 that make blood relationship 

but ’e wrwT; w ffit ■ T v. wyw p. 145; viv*r- 

wnrft* w WF5 1 <1- l>y p. 746,, 

wvt. on jxg. IX, 132, X- p. 599 and U- P- 207 ( ascribes to w 

xttwptv ), xnnott gsvfvvtrftrt <Tuh>rBB»*?T ftwnpita < *v. v. 504 , 
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tbe test of heirship by saying that whoever even including the 
king ( who takes by escheat on failure of all heirs) that takes 
the estate of the deceased must perform or arrange for the 
performance of the funeral ceremonies of the deceased up 
to 10 days after death and the sraddhas, as said by the Bralmm- 
purana 220. 79 (tadabhave ca nrpatih karayettvakutumbinam t 
tajjatiyair-naraih samyak-dahadyah sakalah kriyai.). The Mit. 
view is upheld by V. R,, V. C., Par. M., Madanaparijata, Saras- 
vatlvilasa, V. Mayukha, bSalambhaitl and many other works. The 
theory of the Dayabhaga is propounded by only a few medieval 
works and writers like Apararka (quoted above on p, 725), 
Raghunandana, Nandapandita. The Viramitroday,. generally 
follows tbe Mit. but in certain cases it relies on or refers to the 
principle of religious efficacy in preferring one heir to another, 
as for example, in preferring the full brother to the step-brothor 
(compare note 1397 ana V. P. p. 52S) or in preferring three nialo 
descendants to the widow. It is therefore that the Privy Council 
remark, 1421 ‘ now it is absolutely dear that under tile Mit&kaara 
while the right of inheritance arises from blood relationship or 
community of blood, in judging of the nearness of blood relation¬ 
ship or propinquity among tbe gotrajas tbe test to be applied t<> 
discover the preferential heir is the capacity to offer ’oblations 
Its position is peculiar. 1422 It says that the capacity to offer 
pindas is not the governing principle as to heirship, but it is 
only useful in finding out the preferential heir among gotrajas, 

Visnu quoted by the Mil. (not found in the printed 
Dharmasutra) prescribes : 1 If there be no son or grandson 
left for continuing the line, the daughter's sons shall take the 
wealth, for in regard to tire obsequies of ancestors daughter’s 
sons are regarded as son’s sons ’. This is in line with Manu IX. 
136 ( cited above on p. 720 ) which says that the daughter’s son 
should offer the pinda and take the wealth. Therefore it appears 
that Manu, Visnu and others relied upon the capacity for tbe 
offering of pinda as the reason for being entitled as heir, but 
that this idea was vague and not elaborated in any way. The 
idea that blood relationship settled the right to inheritance is 
implicit in the order of heirs in Yaj, Yaj. (II. 127 ) in speaking 
of the ksetraja son says that he inherits the wealth of both (the 


1421. Vide Buddha Singh v. Laltu Singh 42 I. A. 20S at 227. 

14^. srf% ^ jprteraf:, ufk 

filfi i «fbr3Tr£f*rr wrmv 
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begetter and the husband of the wife on whom he is begotten ) 
and offers pinda to both. He does not state that because he 
offers pinda to both he inherits the wealth. So this verse also 
favours the view that offering of pinda was a duty laid up¬ 
on him who took the wealth ( except in the case of male issue ). 
Hence it appears that the theory of the Mit, also has a very 
respectable antiquity and further it has been followed by most 
medieval writers throughout India (except in Bengal). 

The argument of the Dayabh&ga ( which was propounded 
before it by a writer probably named Udyota 1423 ) that the 
taking of a deceased person’s estate depends upon the spiritual 
benefit conferred on him is briefly as follows. It relies princip¬ 
ally on Baud. Dh. S, and Manu. In the section on the partition 
of wealth ( which begins from IX. 103 ) Manu (IX. 137) declares 
the super-eminent spiritual benefits conferred by the son, 
grandson and great-grandson; further (in IX. 106 ) Manu states 
that the son gets all wealth from his father because he frees 
the latter from debt, that (in IX. 139 ) the daughter’s son also 
is spoken of as saving the grandfather in the next world and 
as therefore entitled to the grandfather’s wealth, that the verse 
immediately preceding Manu IX. 187 (declaring that the 
nearest amongst sapindas inherits) speakB of the offering of 
pinda to three ancestors; and since it is reasonable to proBumo 
that the blind and the like are excluded from inheritance 
(Manu IX. 201 ) because they are incapable of performing 
religious rites, it follows that Manu and others regarded the 
taking of wealth as dependent on the conferring of spiritual 
benefit. This point of view the D&yabhSga emphasizes at every 
step. It 1424 says: “ There are two purposes for which wealth 
is acquired, viz. for worldly enjoyment and for the unseen or 
spiritual benefit derived from making gifts and the like; but 
when'the acquirer is dead, he cannot have enjoyment of the 
wealth and the only purpose that remains is the unseen purpose 
or benefit. It is therefore that Br. says, ‘ from the wealth 
inherited, the inheritor should carefully set apart half for the 
benefit of the deceased for defraying the expenses of the 

1423. gq nu g i^i gft srem i gft 

lifttiiwtito fasrfSpcnjnftv: tgmvrm xi. 6,31-32 p. 216. 

1424. ft a vl3T<iar<i nbrnift rpwnrorruri w i a g<r- 

ursr* t m fgwft: i *r5?vnrrg[ trgtf 

WTvfcf gu?; i MwnwufSfti ernfc it fy k nr mm; h ftnum xi. 6. 13, The 
verse of gg. is q. by ft. V. p. 595, igg p. 447, fti r g 'g ij f p. 81. 
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monthly, six-monthly and annual Sr&ddhas ” The subject of 
SrSddhas will be dealt with in another volume. But here it is 
necessary to say a few words for making the position of the 
Dfiyabhaga clear. Among the several kinds of sraddhas two 
deserve notice, viz. Ekoddista and Parvana- 1425 The first 
( ekoddista) is performed for the benefit of a single deceased 
person. There are sixteen such sraddhas performed for the 
benefit of the deceased during the course of one year after his 
death or on the 11th day of death. And every year on the 
anniversary of death an ekoddista sraddha may be performed 
for a deceased person. The parvana sraddha is performed on 
certain specified days, such as the amavasya of a month, or 
particularly in the dark half or on the amavasya of Bh&drapada 
or on a sankranti. In this sraddha the three deceased paternal 
ancestors of the performer are principally invoked and the 
three deceased paternal ancestors of his mother are also invoked 
but their invocation is secondary and is dependent on the 
principal invocation. There is one more word that must be 
explained here viz. sapirujana or sapinfiltarana. This is a sraddha 
rite performed one year after the death of a person or on 
the 12th day from his death. By this sraddha the person 
recently deceased ceases to be a preta (a departed spirit ) and 
is elevated to the rank of pitrs (Manes). The widow and daughter 
can perform only the ekoddista sraddha, while sonB, grandsons 
and great-grandsons can perform the parvana sraddha also. 
The Dayabhaga refers (XI. 1. 34 p. 162 ) to the fact that the three 
male descendants, by performing the parvana Sr&ddha, confer 
great spiritual benefit on the owner ( compare note 1342 above ). 
Elsewhere (XI. 7. 17 p. 211) it designates the parvana as 
‘ traipurusika ’ (i. e. performed for the benefit of three ancestors). 
When speaking of the right of the widow to inherit it empha¬ 
sizes ( XI. 1. 43 p. 165 ), by quoting verses from. Vy&sa, U26 that 

1425. ‘ m: TTku: vffcW ' f$ST. on Vt- 

i. 251; nw i ' 

on VI 1. 217. means 1 performed on a parvan day. ' Acc. to tbe 
111 . 11, 118 the parvan days are, V ff t SR VT, 
and xf^hRifirr. trfSevjrrvi q. in WlsjfflV p. 192 defines the urivTWt"^ as 
* awwrevt vfSwvk 1 wr?vr^vrfSf?t ft ’. 

1426. syir i qii far t ffrnn < ygr* 

« • • • tjbfyWflW wdxwiwrst i ?rrevr5*r4 w* - 

qrrvuti s vwvr stf? «4fi4nvrTf«rS 

tmnreftfa **€ irjpi <o»vr: 

qTVHP T XI. 1, 43-44 p. 165. This is quoted in V. P. 509, 

93 
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a widow by leading a chaste life, by offering water mixed with 
sesame every day to ber deceased husband, by making gifts and 
observing fasts saves himself and her husband in the next world- 
It adds that if the widow misbehaves she makes her husband 
fall, as husband and wife share in the fruits of each other’s 
good and evil deeds, Therefore the widow takes her husband’s 
wealth for his benefit. Brhan-Manu (q. by the Dayabhaga 
XI. 1. 7 and by the Mit.) declares that a sonless chaste widow 
should offer pinda to her husband and take his entire estate. 
Similarly Prajapati (cited above on p. 709 and quoted by 
even the V. Mayukha and other works of the Mitaksara school) 
requires the widow who inherits all the movable and im¬ 
movable property of her deceased husband to perform the 
monthly, six-monthly and annual sraddhas of her husband. 1427 
Similarly the Dayabhaga allows the unmarried daughter or a 
married daughter having a son (or who is likely to have a son ) 
to inherit because her son will offer pinda to the owner who 
will be the maternal grand-father. It prefers the daughter’s 
son 1418 as an heir even to the father because the former offers a 
pinda to the owner himself, while the father offers pindas 
to two of the three paternal ancestors to whom the owner would 
have been bound to offer pindas. The D. B. winds up by 
saying 1439 that the order of inheritors must be followed in such 
a way that the wealth of the deceased may be most beneficial 
to (the soul of) the deoeased. In certain respects the D, B. 
does not strictly and logically follow its own theory but is 
compelled to twist it by reason of the places assigned by speoial 


1427. On ( vide n. 135 S above), 

ft. r. p. 590 says: w rg n' Sl hw- 

u r m t ffrq r fo fi f fr ft 1 . trenqvrwTk B gsr M re wrgrffr 

1 1 ’• 

H28. ftqwfraftv rftfofe fofflvsa v qfl wvuft: 1 vur 
wwti 1 (natfrfts mqw t gmk t vw v* 

|ftm ftpunpiro mwmjvvt wnft wsw ffi 

fasrrfta < fmwm xi. 2.17 p. iso. 

1429. svwrovt v«n *r*ft trm ffurf Wn i pf r gwtoft v; 1 

... irt ^ 1 ^rwrm xi. 6. 28 

and 30 p. 215. The last sentence is quoted by the ypnHf p. 197. 
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texts to certain heirs. 1430 For example, the order of heirs 
according to the D. B, is; son, grandson and great grandson ; 
widow j daughter ; daughter’s son : father ; mother; full brother ; 
half brother; full brother’s son; half brother’s son. But the 
persons entitled to perform the sraddha of the deceased in order 
are somewhat different. In fact the order of succession does not 
strictly follow in any school the order of those that are called 
iraddhadhilcari?is. The order of those who are entitled to offer 
Arfiddha to a deceased separated male ( sraddhddhikSnn) given 
in most works is as follows; son (aurasa or adopted); grand¬ 
son; great-grandson; widow; married daughter; unmarried 
daughter who has succeeded to the deceased’s wealth: daughter’s 
son who succeeds to the wealth; full brother; half brother (son 
of a different mother); full brothers son; half brother’s son; 
father; mother; daughter-in-law; full sister; half sister; full 
sister’s son; half sister's son; paternal uncle; paternal uncle’s 
son ; other gotraja sapindas ; sodaka; any gotraja; cognates such 
as maternal grandfather, maternal uncle, maternal uncle’s Bon 
(i. e. the bandhus of the three kinds in order); pupil; son-in-law ; 
father-in-law ; friend; any brahman a who takes a brahmana’s 
wealth or king who takes by escheat. Vide Nirnayasindhu III 
uttarardha pp. 382-386, Dharraasindhu III uttar&rdha pp. 368-369, 
Sraddhaviveka p. 48. If the principle of the capacity to offer or 
of the offering of pindas regulating the right to succeed is to 
be strictly and logically followed, there is no reason why the 
mother or the paternal grandmother should succeed immediate¬ 
ly after the father or the paternal grandfather respectively. 
Her recognition in the D, B. school is due to the fact she is 
expressly mentioned in Manu as an heir. Similarly in the 
rules about the succession to re-united coparceners, the school 
of D. B. gives preference to re-united co-parcenerB and 
does not apply i^he theory of spiritual benefit. Further 
the Dayatattva says that all that is required is the capacity 


1430. Vide Akshaya Chandra v. Haridas 35 Cal. 721 at p. 726 and 
Nalinaksha v, Rajanikanta 58 Cal, 1392 for the propositions that the 
doctrine of spiritual benefit cannot be applied consistently In all cases such 
as the succession of females to males, the succession of samanodakas Ac, 
and that in cases not contemplated by Jimiitavahana or bis followers in the 
Bengal school, the principle of propinquity and of natural love and affection 
should be followed. The Dayatattva p. 195 after quoting Br. cited above 
observes that both the superiority Of pindas offered and nearness of line 
are to be considered in inheritance, ‘ 
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to receive pinda or the capacity to participate in the pindas 
offered by others and not the actual offering of pindas. 
For example, if a man performs sraddha for his ancestors, 
then dies, but no one performs his sapindana and therefore 
he does not participate in the pindas given to his ancestors, 
still his wealth will be inherited on the principle of 
religious efficacy. 1431 Owing to considerations of space it iB 
not possible to go into great detail about the several proposi¬ 
tions established in relation to the theory of religious benefit 
as the determining factor in matters of inheritance. But the 
following propositions may be set out in one place: 

(1) Benefits are conferred on the deceased by means of the 
ekoddista or the paruana sraddha. The capacity to perform the 
p&rvana sraddha is not the sole ground on which rests the right 
to inheritance to a man. Therefore the widow, the daughter 
and the pupil were recognized as heirs though they perform 
only the ekoddista sraddha. But those who are competent to 
perferm the parvaria Sraddha have a preferable claim to those 
who are entitled to perform only the ekoddista sraddha. There¬ 
fore the male issue of a deceased person are preferred to a 
widow or daughter. 

(2) Spiritual benefit is conferred on a man by presenting 
pinda directly to him or by offering pinda to one or more of his 
paternal ancestors to whom he presents pindas during his own 
life time and with whom he participates in pindaB offered after 
his death by others or by offering a pinda to one or more of his 
maternal ancestors (mother’s father, mother’s father’s father 
and the latter’s father) to whom he was bound to offer pindas 
during his life (but with whom he does not participate in the 
pinda offered to them 1432 ). 

(3) The pinda offered to a man himself directly is of greater 
efficaoy than the pinda offered to a paternal 'ancestor in which 
he participates after his own death as one of the Manes. There¬ 
fore the son, grandson or great-grandson is preferred to every 
one else. The brother offers a pinda to the father and two more 


i«i. aw v: wg fovgu* g*: gfW., iw- 

1432. iftor v fa g gqw r w gas trftvrog wfitrosubm i w 
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grvrnn XI. i. 38 p, 163, gffeim p. 396. 
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paternal ancestors of the deceased in which he (the deceased 
owner) only participates after his death. Therefore the brother 
is postponed to the son or daughter’s son (who offers a pinda 
directly to the deceased himself as his maternal grandfather ). 

(4) The pindas offered to paternal ancestors have greater 
efficacy than those offered to maternal ancestors (hence a brother’s 
son is preferred to a sister’s son because the former offers pindas 
to his own and the owner's paternal ancestors, while the latter 
offers pindas to his maternal ancestors who are the paternal 
ancestors of the owner ). 

(5) The pinda offered to the owner’s father is of greater 
efficacy than that offered to the paternal grandfather or great¬ 
grandfather. Therefore a brother’s son or grandson is preferred 
to a paternal uncle. 1433 Hence it should follow that all agnatic 
and cognatic descendants of the father of the deceased would be 
preferred to any descendant of the paternal grandfather or great¬ 
grandfather. 

(6) Whore the number of pindas offered by two claimants 
is the same, he who offers a pinda to the nearer ancestor is to 
be preferred. 

The Dayabhaga, strarting with Baud. Dh. S. (I. 5. 113 ff), 
Manu (IX. 186-187 ) and the Matsyapurana elaborates its own 
definition in the following 1434 way. A man's son and a daughter 
are both born in the family. The daughter’s son springs from 
the family of his maternal grandfather but he belongs to 
another gotra (viz. his own father’s gotra ); similarly, a man’s 
sister (i. e. father’s daughter) is born in his family but her son, 
though mediately sprung from the deceased owner’s family, 
belongs to another gotra (viz. that of the sister’s husband ): the 
same is true of a father's sister’s son and the paternal grand¬ 
father’s sister’s son. A sister’s son offers a pinda to the father 


H33. ft uf^T: farmg uft fff fl g fr : W 13 : 3**3 WPt 

■ aw t?w 
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*rm xi. 6. 5 - 6 . 
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^VT<nr %^ t is Maau IX, 186 and snorts is Mann IX. 187. 
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of the deceased, as the owner’s father is the former’s maternal 
grandfather and therefore he is connected as sapinda with the 
owner. A father’s sister’s son offers a pinda to the paternal grand¬ 
father of. the owner, who (paternal grandfather) is the maternal 
grandfather of the father’s sister’s son. A maternal uncle iB not 
sprung even mediately from the family of the owner, but he 
offers a pinda to his own father who is the maternal grandfather 
of the deceased owner. Therefore the maternal uncle or his son 
or son’s son being connected with a pinda that is offered to the 
maternal grandfather or maternal great-grandfather respectively 
of the deceased owner is a sapinda of the deceased owner. A 
maternal aunt’s son also offers a pinda to his mother’s father, 
who is also the owner’s mother’s father and bo the maternal 
aunt's son is a sapinda of the owner. The pindas offered to 
the maternal ancestors by him are inferior and secondary. 
Further, one’s own mother, the father's mother, father’s father’s 
mother were associated with their respective husbands aB to the 
pindas offered to the male ancestors and the same holds good 
about the wives of the maternal ancestors also. 1135 

The result of this way of defining a sapinda is to obliterate 
the distinction between a gotraja and a bandhu. Yftj. (U. 136 ) 
expressly says that a bandhu can succeed only on failure of all 
gotrajaB and so according to him a bandhu is one who is not a 
gotraja. The Dayabhaga brings in the sister's son immediately 
after the the brother’s son’s son and before the paternal grand¬ 
father (i. e, even before a near agnatic ancestor ) who is 
literally a gotraja, while the sister’s son is literally not a gotraja , 
When the Dayabhaga designates one’s sister’s son as sprung 
from the kula of the owner though not of the same gotra, be 
does violence to popular usage prevalent throughout India. An 
ordinary person in India hardly ever says that his sister’s son 
or father’s sister’s son is born in his own kula. The DSyabhaga 
only quibbles over the word * gotraja ’ in Ysj. which it reads in 
the singular (gotraja^ ) and not in the plural (gotrajSh) as 
the Mit. does. Under the Mit. the sister’s son is only a bandhu 
and cannot succeed before a paternal uncle or his son or a 
paternal grand-uncle or any other gotraja. The Dayabhftga 
thus giveB the go-by to the text of Yaj. and shuffles in several 


tlf: I VVT—vnrf wy WWT gre* yrownry i w 
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cognates as very near heirs. The D. B, regards Manu IX. 186- 
187 as the crucial text and Yaj. II. 135-36 as only secondary. 

The following diagrams will illustrate the working of the 
theory of religious efficacy. A person is a sapinda of thoso to 
whom he is bound to offer a pinda while he is alive, of those 
who on his death are bound to offer pinda to him ( viz. his three 
male descendants, his daughter’s son, his son’s daughter’s son 
and his son’s son’s daughter’s son) and of those who are bound to 
offer a pinda to the ancestors to whom he is bound to offer a pinda 
viz. to his three paternal ancestors and his three maternal 
ancestors and all of these are his sapindas. The last of these 
three groups has four sub-groups :—sub-group No. 1 comprises 
those who offer pindas to their own paternal ancestors who are 
also the paternal ancestors of the owner: sub-group 11 contains 
those who offer pindas to their three maternal ancestors who 
are all or some of them the paternal ancestors of the owner, to 
whom he was bound to offer a pinda; sub-group III comprises 
those who offer pindas to their paternal ancestors all or Borne 
of whom are the maternal ancestors of the owner; sub-group IV 
exhibits those who offer pindas to their own maternal ancestors 
who are also the maternal ancestors of the owner, Each of 
these sub-groups contains 9 persons ( as the minimum ) who are 
all shown in thick type. If the owner has several brothers, 
sisters, uncles and aunts &c. the number of possible sapindas 
will be much larger. All heirs in the three sub-group*. H-1V 
will be bandhus according to the Mitaksara and will be post¬ 
poned to gotrajas under the Mitaksara. It should be noticed 
that Jlmutavahana brought in the father’s daughter’s son 
immediately after the father’s great-grandson, the paternal 
grandfather’s daughter’s son after the paternal grandfather’s 
great-grandson and the paternal great-grandfather’s daughter's 
son immediately after that ancestor’s great-grandson on the 
analogy of the rights of the owner's daughter’s son and on the 
basis of Manu IX. 139 that the dauhilra ( daughter’s son ) saves 
an ancestor in the next world just as a son’s son does. 1 * 36 

1436. whftpfaTnrft gftqfift- 

XI. 6. 8-9 pp. 208-209, 
In Hurt Das v. Batna Churn 15 Cal. 780 at p. 796 these placita were con¬ 
sidered and it was held that they are not to be extended to the brother's 

( Continued on the next page) 
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daughter’s son and that the latter though a sapinda of the owner and an 
heir was not to be preferred to the great-grand son of the paternal grand¬ 
father of the propositus. Sarvadhikari (T. L. L. on Inheritance, 2nd ed. 
of 1922 pp. 701-702) criticizes this decision as wrong, but it does not 
appear that the Calcutta High Court is prepared to follow him, A similar con¬ 
flict arises as to several cognate heirs, For example, the son’s daughter's 
sou and the son’s son’s daughter's son offer pindas to the owner him¬ 
self directly as a maternal ancestor (just as the daughter’s son does) and 
therefore should be placed immediately after the daughter's son as heirs. 
But the Calcutta High Court would refuse to do so if the reasoning in 15 
Cal. 780 be followed. Sarvadhikari (p. 700} however would place them 
\mmediately after the daughter's son. 
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The D. B. says 1437 that the word' gotrajah ’ (mas. singular) 
is employed by Yaj. for excluding all sapinda women ( except 
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those that are expressly named as heirs by special texts), 
since they are not born or ( even mediately ) sprung from the 
family of the owner, as the sister’s son or the father’s sister’s 
son that is held by it to be so sprung, that the word ‘ bandhu ’ is 
employed by Yaj. to include a maternal uncle and the like 
among heritable sapindas, since they are not sprung even 
mediately from the Icula of the owner and are also not of the 
same gotra, that the maternal unale and the like come in only 
after all descendants in the lines of the paternal ancestors 
inclusive of the great-grandfather up to the latter’s daughter’s 
son are exhausted, 1438 and that Manu had not to enter into 
these details as its two verses (IX. 186-187 ) were quite enough 
to lead to all that has been elaborated by the D. B. about the 
working of the theory of religious efficacy. 

It will have been noticed that no female except the five 
expressly mentioned can inherit under the Dayabhaga scheme 
and the result is that a man's own son’s daughter or daughter’s 
daughter does not take as heir, whereas a distant-relative like the 
father’s father’s sister’s son takes it. The same is also the case 
even under the Mitaksara in the whole of India (except in 
Bombay and to some extent in Madras for which see a little 
later on). 

A man offers only the leavings or remnants of the pindas 
that stick to Iris hand (when offering pindas to his three 
paternal ancestors ) and that (leavings ) are cast on kusa grass 
to three paternal ancestors above the paternal great-grandfather 
( Manu III. 216 ). So also the three male descendants beyond 
the great-grandson offer the leavings ( called pitjcjalepa ) to the 
owner; these three remote paternal ancestors and the three 
remote male descendants (spoken of as 4 vibhaktadayada in 
Baud. Dh. S. I. 5. 114) are designated sakulya by Baud., and 

1438. Vide Kailasha Chandra v. Karuna Nath 18 C. W. N. 477 
where the above passages are considered at length and it is held that the 
paternal grand-uncle's daughter's son {though pot expressly mentioned by 
the D. B.) is entitled to preference over the maternal uncle (who is ex¬ 
pressly mentioned as an heir and a sapinda by D. B,), since the former 
offers a pinda to the paternal great-grandfather of the owner to whom the 
owner was bound to offer a pinda in which the owner participates after hfs 
own death, while the latter offers a pinda to the maternal grandfather of the 
owner to whom the owner was bound to offer a pinda in which, however, the 
owner did not participate after his death. 
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the D. B. 1439 (XI. 1. 38 ). According to D. B. sakulyas succeed 
after all sapindas are exhausted. Just a3 a man participates 
after his death in the pindas offered to his paternal ancestors 
bo he would participate in the leavings also offered to his 
paternal ancestors from the 4th to 6th by their descendants 
(from 4th to 6tli). The D. B. remarks that this difference 
between sapindas and sakulyas is made only in the matter of 
inheritance. But in the matter of the periods of mourning 
both the sapindas ( strictly so called in the section on inherit¬ 
ance ) and the sakulyas are designated sapindas by Manu 
( V. 60 ) and by the Markandeya-purana ( 28. 4 ). 1440 According 
to Manu IX. 187 sakulyas succeed on failure of sapindas, while 
Visnu Dh. S. ( XVII. 9-11) prescribes 1441 that on failure of 
bandhus, sakulyas succeed. It appears that Visnu employs the 
word bandhu in the sense of sapinda. Nar. (dayahh&ga, 51) states 
that on failure of daughters and sakulyas, bandhavas and 
persons of the same casto succeed. Here it appears that sakulya 
and bandhava are employed in the sense of gotraja and 
bandhava as done in Yaj. The BalambhattI says that gotraja and 
sakulya are synonymous. The Dayabhaga appears to be some¬ 
what inconsistent in its references to sakulyas. In XI. 6.15 
and 23 it includes samanodakas among sakulyas, while in XI. 
6. 21-22 it defines sakulya as stated above. The Mit, on the 
other hand comprehends the sakulyas of the D. B. (as defined 
in XI. 6. 21) under its gotraja sapindas. 


1439. ftv^gpiRpg i . gfqsgruft I *t. «. g. 

1.5. 114 - 116 : tftst li'SW: qftqoifw tuinmenrremt 

JW: I XI. J. 38 

p. 163 ; rTvtfh rW^qfftor ibngqqTnqnqnf w 

w i gr*r>rpT XI. 6. 22-23 p. 213 . 

1440. fttTmgftsTngm: 1 ? nmnw mm: 1 

VbK: WWTfV: II nr&Pivsrm 28. 4-5 quoted by 

grom XI. 1. 41. The Wgfjnw ( 220. 85-86 ) reads ‘ 

f^rnrw ••* mnqfaq: >• 

1441. sguft aT^4t»nfS 1 arguft ' trgwte gf?«UTffk 1 ftsgud- 

V 17. 9-11, This is the reading of Mqmft p. 741, ft. q. p. 595. The 

V. p. 530 says that in Visnu bandhu and sakulya stand for sapinda and 
eagotra. Some works like gpnC?f ( p. 189), gnmi*l (XI. 1. 5, p. 151), «J. 

p. 142 read 1 wqfgft itguft qrgrrTfff ^ W ftfwwmprft 

fawm#) ftwnif: fts*VTgnsgT*J sfaw unnni: 1 fqtnnfw*wr^rvft 

Hpbwgt u’r*nr>f ^pr*«r^i 

ftwi. on art. II. 136. 
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The Mit. states that the gotrajas are the paternal grand¬ 
mother, the sapindas and sam&nodakas of the deceased. It then 
proceeds to say that the paternal grandmother Is the first 
among gotrajas, then comes paternal grandfather. It para¬ 
phrases the word gotraja (born in the gotra) as samanagolra 
(having the same gotra ) and then proceeds, ‘ on failure of the 
father’s line (saritUm ) the heirs are the paternal grandmother, 
the paternal grandfather, the paternal uncles and their sons in 
order; on failure of the paternal grandfather’s line the paternal 
great-grandmother, the paternal great-grandfather, his sons 
and son’s sons inherit. In this manner must be understood the 
succession of sapindas belonging to the same gotra (as the 
deceased) up to the 7th degree’. According to the Mit. sapinda 
relationship extends up to the 7th degree ( reckoned from and 
inclusive of the owner). Therefore the owner’s sapindaB for 
purposes of inheritance according to the Mit. are the owner’s 
(1) 6 male descendants in the male line, (2) 6 male ascendants 
in the male line and the wives of the first three of them (that 
are expressly so declared, viz. mother, paternal grandmother 
and paternal great-grandmother) and probably the wives of 
the next three also; (3) the six male descendants of each of his 
six male ascendants in the collateral male lines. Besides, a 
man’s wife and daughter are treated as his sapindas and the 
daughter’s son, though a bhinmgotra sapiruja, is placed high 
among the gotraja sapinda heirs. 

Even under the Mitaksara in the whole of India ( except 
in the Bombay and Madras schools), no women succeed as 
gotraja sapindas { except five expressly named and cited above 
on p. 713 ). In Bombay the sister (full or half ) is brought 
in as a gotraja by the V. Mayukha (though the Mitaksara is 
entirely silent) and placed by it immediately after the paternal 
grandmother. It relies on the general words of Manu IX. 187 and 
of Br. (quoted above on p.733 ) that to the nearest person in blood 
the inheritance goes and then proceeds: 1442 ‘ She is also a gotraja 
as being born in the gotra in which her brother (the deceased 
owner) was born. She is, however, not a sagotra (of the deceased 
brother ), but being a sagotra is not mentioned here (in Yfij.) 
as the condition that leads on to the taking of the wealth of the 
deceased ’. Here the Y. Mayukha plays upon the word gob'aja and 
takes its literal meaning. But that is a specious argument. The 


1442. wfadt i... wfii uiytta 

whwm vt wrffer t w w wtw ) *v. p- 143. 
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widow and mother are not gotrajas (in this sense of being born in 
the gotra) but on marriage they enter the gotra of their husbands 
and become sagotra. Further, on the same reasoning, a son’s 
daughter, brother’s daughter, father’s sister and other women born 
in the family of the deceased will become his gotrajas (though not 
sagotras because on marriage they pass into the gotra of their 
husbands). But these other women are not expressly recognised 
even by the V. Mayuklia as gotrajas. Even though Bhe was not 
mentioned in the Mit. the sister has been recognised as a gotraja 
sapinda by the Bombay High Court in parts of the Bombay 
Presidency where the Mit. is the paramount authority. The 
order of heirs under the Mit. would he as follows.—Full brother, 
half brother, full brother’s son, half brother’s son, paternal 
grandmother, sister (full being preferred to half), paternal 
grandfather. According to the V. Mayukha the order is slightly 
different, viz. full brothers along with sons of full brothers 
that are dead, full brother’s .son, grandmother, full sister, 
halfbrother, halfsister, paternal grandfather. The unmarried 
sister had been recognized as entitled to a share when brothers 
came to a partition and they had to provide for her marriage 
expenses. Vide above pp. 619-620 and Nar. 1M3 (dayabhaga, 13 ), 
Visnu Dh. S. 18. 35, Manu IX. 118, Yaj. II. 124. In Madras the 
sister had been recognized as a bandhu. The Legislature has 
intervened and laid down ( Hindu Law of Inheritance Amend¬ 
ment Act II of 1929 ) that in territories governed by the law of 
the Mitaksara and in respect of the property of males not held 
in coparcenary and not disposed by will, a son’s daughter, 
daughter’s daughter, sister and sister’s son shall be entitled to 
rank as heirs in the order specified in the Act next after a 
father’s father and before a father’s brother. The first three of 
these were before this Act not at all recognized as heirs in the 
whole of India except in Bombay ( where the sister was recog¬ 
nised as a gotraja sapinda and the first two as bandhus ) and 
except in Madras ( where the first three were recognized only 
as bandhus ). The sister’s son was given a very high place as a 
sapinda under the Dayabhaga and was treated as a bandhu 
elsewhere in India. This enactment does not affect the Daya- 
bhfvga scheme and so the three females mentioned in the Act 
are not heirs even now under the Dayabhaga. The sister’s 
place as settled by Bombay decisions is after the paternal 


1443. T^snrtvnsfvwt ssfasmaf: i fmfrww: sms 

aut n (^*nn 13 )• 
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grandmother and before the paternal grandfather, while the 
above Act places her after the paternal grandfather. In Bai 
Mahalaxmi v. The Deputy Nazir 45 Bom. L, R. 434 it has for this 
reason been held that the Act does not apply to the Bombay 
Province. If it be held that the Act does apply to Bombay 
(except as to the sister), then the same Act will have to be 
deemed to be laying down two different orders of succession as 
to the same four heirs in different provinces, which, to say the 
least, is not a reasonable or desirable way of interpreting 
statutes (just as in the case of texts). 

Some difficulty is caused by the use of the word santana, in 
the Mit. as regards the father’s, grandfather’s and great-grand¬ 
father’s line. It has been seen above (p. 731) that the compact 
series ends with the brother’s son (father's son’s son i. e. after 
two descendants of the father ) according to the Bombay High 
Court, while elsewhere in India it is supposed to end with the 
brother’s son’s son (i. e. after three descendants of the father ). 
The Mit. expressly mentions only two descendants in the grand¬ 
father’s and great-grandfather's line. The general rule is that 
sapinda relationship extends to six descendants of each line 
( excluding the man or ancestor from whom the counting is 
made). The further general rule gathered from the meagre 
words of the Mit. is that the nearer line excludes the more 
remote ( e. g. the grandfather, his son and grandson are express¬ 
ly mentioned by the Mit. as taking before the great-grand¬ 
father, his son and grandson ). The question is whether the 3rd, 
4th, 5th and 6th descendants of a nearer line would exclude., 
even the 1st or 2nd descendant of a remoter line e. g. whether 
the great-grandson of the grandfather would take before the 
son or grandson of the great-grand-father or whether the 6th 
descendant of the grandfather would take before the son of the 
great-grandfather. There were three views 1444 on this point* 


1444. Vida Buddha Singh v. Laltu Singh L. R. 42 I. A. 208 pp. 220-24 
for the three views and their expounders. The P. C. overruled the first 
view and held (p, 227) that the descendants in each ascending line up to 
the fixed limit should be exhausted at any rate to the third degree before 
making the ascent to the next line in order of succession, tTT^ - 

«frsr3r$ aw tpwu 

rvtV* i n. p. 3oo. in Sm. 

C. II. p. 300 the passage as printed is somewhat corrupt. The Subodhini 
also says 1 faflffvtnwt ar gWHi W U » p. 74 ; vide snfj tn. p. 674 also 
for the same view. 
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The first view, relying upon certain words of the Sm. C., held 
that after two descents in each line, one should ascend into a 
remoter line and after the two descendants of that line are 
exhausted, one should revert to the 3rd to 6th descendants of a 
nearer line. The 2nd view' was that in each line three genera¬ 
tions were to be first exhausted, because the word putra in 
several places in the Mit. includes the three male descendants. 
The 3rd view U4s was that in each line six descendants were to 
be exhausted before ascending to the next remoter line (as 
sapinda relationship extended to s?ix degrees). 

Another question is whether the widows of agnatic relations 
(such as the son’s widow, brother’s widow, step-mother or 
paternal uncle’s widow ) are included in the term 1 gotraja. h ’ 
for purposes of inheritance. Under the Dayabhaga, as well 
as under the Mitaksara, throughout India (except in the 
Bombay School), the widows of gotraja sapindas are not heirs 
at all, since according to almost all writers women do not 
inherit except when expressly mentioned by texts. In the 
Bombay School the position is different According to both 
the Mit. and the Mayukha, wives enter by marriage the gotra 
of their husbands and become sapindas of their husbands. The 
BalambhattI declared the son’s widow to be an heir even 
before the paternal grandmother and includes females also in 
the word gotrajah. When gotraja was rendered as sainamgotra, 
the term became wide enough not only to include those born in 
the gotra but even those who entered the gotra by marriage. 
Besides, it waB argued that if the paternal grandmother or 
paternal great-grandmother succeeded as a gotraja there was no 
reason why other widows of other gotrajas should not succeed. 
From the earliest days of British rule the gotraja sapindas 
(such as the son’s, brother’s, paternal uncle's widows) have 
been recognized as heirs in the Bombay Presidency. They take 
only a limited estate like the owner’s widow or mother or 


1445. The third view way propounded by Telang J. in Iiachuva v, 
Kalingappa 16 Bom. 716, which is referred to by the P. C. in 42 I. A, 208, 
at pp. 220 and 226. The P, C. do not dissent from Telang J. but do not 
expressly approve of his views as it was not necessary to do so in that case, 
where the question was whether the great-grandson of the grandfather of 
the deceased was to be preferred to the grandson of the great-grandfather 
and it was held by the P. C. that be was to be preferred. The 2nd view 
appears to be supported by the words of Apararka p. 745 1 tr< win 

wvi vTOTOvtt! nfirvft: i v* ftMiuswnwl stftwrwfnwnft 
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paternal grandmother. They are recognized rather on the 
ground of * positive acceptance and usage ’ by the Privy Council 
than on the ground of any texts 1146 . They occupy the same 
place as their husbands, succeed after the compact series, the 
siBter and half-sister and only after all the male gotraja 
sapindas (up to the 7th degree inclusive of the ancestor) 
properly belonging to the line to which their husbands belonged; 
e. g. the son’s widow would succeed before the brother’s son’s 1447 
son, the brother’s widow or step-mother would succeed after all 
the six male descendants of the husband’s father, but before the 
father’s father, paternal uncle or liis son &c. These widows of 
gotraja sapindas succeed before any bandhu. Since Act XVIII 
of 1937 a man’s own widow, his predeceased son’s widow and 
the widow of a predeceased son's predeceased Bon succeed along 
with his son or sons throughout India. 

SuinBnudakas. According to the Mit. gotrajas are either 
sapindas or samanodakas. The word ‘ samanodaka ’ has a 
technical meaning. Acc. to Manu V.60, ‘the sapinda relationship 
ceases with the seventh person; the relationship of samanodaka 1448 
ends when birth (in the family) and name are no longer 
known’. This occurs in the chapter on impurity. The Mit. 
declares that the samanodakas compriBO males seven generations 
beyond the sapindas or all males (beyond sapindas) whose 
birth (in the same family as that of the deceased ) and name 
are known. It quotes a text of Brhan-Manu, 4 the sapinda 
relationship ceases with the seventh person; the relation of 


1446. Vide Lallubhai v. Mankuvarbai 2 Bom. 388, 447, which went 
tip to the Trivy Council as Lallubhoy v. Cussibai L. R. 7 I. A. 212 at 
p 237. In Gandhi Maganlal v. Baijadab 24 Bom. 192 (F. B.) at p. 212 
it was observed : ' The grandmother’s claim was indeed found so strong that 
it served to help the widows o£ collateral sapindas to be also recognized as 
gotraja sapindas '. 

1447, Vide Appaji v. Mohanlal 54 Bom, 564 (F. B.) for the daughter- 
in-law being preferred to a brother's grandson; Kashibai v. Moreshvnr 35 
Bom. 389 ( where the paternal uncle's grandson wae preferred to a paternal 
uncle's widow because he was a male gotraja sapinda of the same line within 
seven degrees, to which the widow's husband belonged) ; Basangavda v, 
Basangavda 39 Bom, 87 where the brother’s widow was preferred to the 
paternal uncle's son (as she belonged to a nearer line). 

14*8. ^TcprS’Tr g » 

wg V. 60 ; » wfaos ... I STtrmirpiHTtTfg fdas r wi i 

smuTT 1 *!: I f^wr. on in. II. 136. These verge* are 

attributed to by »v. pr. p. 454 
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samanodaka ceases after the 14th; according to some it extends 
as far as the memory of name and family (or birth) reach; 
the gotra is said to extend up to that’. The samanodakas 
comprise the 7 ascendants of a person after the great-grand¬ 
father’s great-grandfather, the 13 descendants of those seven 
ascendants, the 7 descendants after the 6th descendant of his 
6 male ancestors from his own father; and descendants of 
himself from the 7th to the 13tli. The Privy Council have 
ruled 1419 in a recent case that, according to the Mitaksara 
school, samanodaka relationship does not extend beyond the 
14tli degree ( from and inclusive of the common ancestor of the 
claimant and the propositus). 

The word ‘ samanodaka ’ literally means ‘ those who offer to 
or receive water from the same person ’. The word is employed 
by Vas. 1450 17. 79. But in the law of inheritance it has a 
technical meaning as stated above. 

Bnndhn ( cognate ). 1151 It has been seen above ( on p. 742 ) 
how the Dayabhaga shuffles cognates among the gotrajas 


1449. Vide Atmaram v. liajirao L. R. 62 I. A. p. 139 wliere it was 
said that in the event of a conflict between the ancient text writers and the 
commentators the opinion of the latter prevails in the provinces where their 
authority is recognized on the ground that the commentators only voiced 
the usage of the time and of the country in which they lived. The case of 
Bai Devkorc v. Amritrani JO Bom. 3 72 where the word samanodaka was 
interpreted to include any agnate without any limit of degree was not over¬ 
ruled but was distinguished on the ground that it was governed by the law 
of the Vyavahara-mayukba which quotes only Manu V. 60 and does not 
quote Brhan-Manu. 

1450. atra $ 1 : ufnmi t 17 . 79 . 

1451. The word ‘bandhu 1 is a very ancient one and has been used in 
various senses throughout the ages. In Kg. X. 113, 2 Night and Dawn ( Usas) 
are called sztndnabandhu ( bound together or having a common relative). 
In Rg. I. 154. 5 (urukramasya sa hi bandhur-itlhu ) the word appears to 
be used in the sense of 1 friend ’. In Rg. I. 164. 33 ’nabhi ’ and ‘bandhu ’ 
are employed one after another, The sage Vasistha tells Asvins (Rg. VII. 
72. 2) that their mutual friendship is ancestral and their relation is common 
(yuvorhi nah sakhyd pitrydni sainano bandhuruta iasya vittam). 
Vide also Rg. V. 73. 4, VIII. 21. 4, VIII. 100. 6, IX. 14. 2 In the Atbarva- 
veda V. 11, 11 Atharvan is said to be the bandhu of the gods and Varuna is 
said to be both the friend ( sakhd ) and bandhu (relative) of the sago. In 
Atharvaveda VI. 15. 2 and VI. 54. 3 the same half verse occurs, 1 whoever 

( Continued on the next page ) 
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literally go called. According to the Mit. bandhug are 
sapindas of the deceased belonging to a different gotra. 
Bandhus succeed under the Mit., the V. Mayukha and all 
other authorities except those of the DayabhSga school only 
on failure of samanodakas (or sodakas). It will have been 
noticed from the discussion above that gotrajas, whether 
sapindas and samanodakas, are all agnates ( and in some cases 
their wives) i. e. persons related to the deceased by unbroken 
male descent. The bandhus are persons related to the deceased 
through one or more females. The basic texts on the inherit¬ 
ance of bandhus are three verses attributed to Vrddha-Satatapa 


( Continued from the last page ) 

whether our relative or not attacks us ’ sabandhu'scdsabandhu'sca yosmdn- 
abhidasati). In the Vij. S. IV. 22 (asme ramasvdsme te bandhuh ) ’ the 
poet prays that the god may find delight in them and find in them his 
bandhu, Among sutras Gaut. IV. 3 and Varahagrhya 9 speak of pitrbandhus 
and matrbandhus (persons related through the father and mother). In Yaj. 
the word bandhu or bdndhava occurs many times and has at least three 
senses viz relative in general (in I. 82. 108, 113, 116, 220 ; II. 144, 280 ; 
III. 11, 239), agnate (11.294), cognate (II. 135, 149, 264). Manu IX. 
158 and XII. 79 employ the word bandhu in the sense of relative in general. 
The Jp. Dh. S. I. 7. 21. 8 and II. 5. 11. 16 and Gaut. 14. 18 employ the 
word ‘ yonisambandha ’ for persons connected through a female. On the 
other hand Panini V, 3, 23 (rto vidyayonisambandhebbyah) appears to em¬ 
ploy the word in a general sense viz. ‘blood relation’ (whether paternal or 
maternal). Another word frequently used from Vedic times is • jnati' which 
generally means 'agnate' or ‘relative’. Vide Rg. X. 66. 14, X. 117. 9. In 
the Atharvaveda IV. 5.6 a man desirous of a clandestine intercourse with a 
woman prays 1 svapantvasyai jfldtayah svaptvayam-abhito janah In I, 
1. 35 Panini appears to use the word jnati in the sense of agnates 1 
ftrusrr&mqiq.’. In Gaut. II, 43, Ap, Dh, S. I. 3. 10. 3 'jfiati' occurs and 
is explained by Haradatta as agnatic relations. In Manu 111. 31 (jndtibhyo 
dravinam dattva) jfiati appears to mean paternal relations. In Manu III. 
264, IV. 179, Yaj. II. 149 jnati is distinguished from bandhava or bandhu 
and so means‘agnates'. Two other words are ' sajata ’ and 'sanabhi'. 
The first occurs in the Tai. S. I. 6. 2. 1 and I. 6. 10. 1 (ugrohaih sajdtesu 
bhuydsam ) and in the Atharvaveda I. 9. 3, III. 8. 2, VI. 5. 2 and means 
•agnates or kinsmen The word sanabhi occurs in Rg. IX. 89. 4 and means 
also the same thing as ' jfiati' in Ap. Gr. VII. 20. 18, Manu V. 72, Br. (S. 
B. E. 33 p. 310 verse 11), but in the Nirukta IV, 21 and in Kat. (q. by 
Aparirka pp, 669-670) the word sanabhi is used in a wider sense (as in¬ 
cluding paternal and maternal relations). The Amarako^a gives sapinda as 
a synonym of sanabhi. wr*VT xtWtffT *wf vivstit STTifr* XRPTV 

fnmil ^ 1 farw IV. 21. Mhwnft ( on araxeRta ) explains 

XT«IPTV: and relies on qrrftrftr VI. 3. 85. 
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or Baudhayana. They may be translated as follows: ‘The 
sons of one’s father’s sister, the sons of one’s mother's sister 
and the sons of one’s maternal uncle—these are to be known 
as dlmabandhus ( one’s own bandhus ); the sons of one’s father’s 
father’s sister, the sons of one’s father’s mother’s sister, the 
son’s of one’s father’s maternal uncle—these are to bo known 
as one’s pitrbandhtis ( father’s bandhus ); the sons of one’s 
mother's father’s sister, the sons of one’s mother’s mother’s 
sister, the sons of one’s mother’s maternal uncle—these are to 
be known as the matTbandhus ( mother's bandhus ). 1452 The Mit. 
states on this text that bandhus are of three kinds viz. atma- 
bandhus, pitrbandhus and matrbandhus and that atmabandlius 
succeed before pitrbandhus on account of their greater propin¬ 
quity to the deceased and pitrbandhus succeed before the 
matrbandhus. 1453 The treatment of the rights of bandhus in 
the Mit. and other commentaries and digests is very meagre. 
This has led in modern times to a bewildering mass of case law 
on the inheritance of bandhus. 

The first question is whether the enumeration of bandhus in 
the verses quoted is exhaustive or only illustrative. The V. P. 
expressly 1454 states that if the enumeration be hold to be 
exhaustive absurd results would follow. For example, a 
maternal uncle’s son is expressly named as an atmaimdhu in 
the verses quoted above, but his father (the maternal uncle )» 
being not mentioned, would on that hypothesis be excluded, 
Therefore it was held by the Privy Council in a very early 
case 1455 that the enumeration of bandhus is only illustrative, 
that the maternal uncle though not mentioned is a nearer 


1452 s*tt: i 3U?mTrat5S*T«J ftjNr srrw- 

nUW- II f^St ffqpr : pni am: I ivf- 

II WT3: s*t BtTTi I mtvr II 

q. by the fjftn. on rj,. II. 136 These ate ascribed to wfijnrfr by the to nr. 
III. p. 528 and nj, Pi. P. 455 and to f^mrrav by H P' 674 and 

1453. w* *nf 

<«*«** ffk I Prar. on vt- II. 136. Almost the same words occur 

In the n^. <n. P- 674. 

1454. Trtjhif 5 ! nrgt?r^<n?vwrnwr«T nraTnsfi'mnnr'i^ 

un^kfk mrsmt qnn'tNKTTnnr: mnwwnf ttar3«t 4T t 

nr. n. PP- 530-531. 

1455. Vide Gridhari Lctll v. The Bengal Government 12 Moore’* 
I.A, 448. 
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bandhu and would succeed in preference to his own son who 
is expressly mentioned. In Balasubrahmanya v. Subbayya 65 L 
A. 93 it was held that under the Mitaksara the principle of 
proximity of blood relationship applies to the succession of 
bandhus, that in determining which of two atmabandhus is entit¬ 
led to succeed nearness of degree and not religious efficacy is the 
proper test to apply, that when the atmabandhus are equal in 
degree the test of religious efficacy may be applied to determine 
preference and that the maternal uncle of the deceased is 
entitled to preference over the deceased’s father’s half sister’s 
son. This was followed in Viranyuuda v. Yellappa I. L. R. (1943) 
Bom. 259 (F. B.) where the mother’s brother of the deceased 
was preferred to the father’s sister’s son. So also the mother’s 
father would be a bandhu. It is strange that the deceased’s 
own descendants through a female or the deceased’s father’s 
descendants through a female such as the son’s daughter’s son, 
daughter's son’s son, daughter’s daughter’s son, sister’s son 
or sister’s daughter’s son, are not mentioned in any authoritative 
commentaries or digests as his bandhus. Further, the bandhus 
enumerated in the three verses do not go beyond the 4th degree 
from the common ancestor. But bandhu relationship extends 
up to five degrees at least. There is an ancient instance of the 
sister’s daughter’s son having succeeded to a Buddhist bkihsu 
in Cambodia (in sake 586 ). This would be so only according 
to the principles of the Mit. Vide 1 Indian Cultural Influence 
in Cambodia ’ p. 55 by Dr. Bijan Raj Chatterji (Cal, 1928 ). All 
the above (such as the son's daughter’s son) have been 
recognized by the Indian Courts as atmabandhus entitled to 
inherit. In United Provinces v. Kanhaiya Lai 16 Lucknow 551 
it has been held that the father’s father’s daughter’s son’s son 
would be an atmabandhu of the deceased. In an early case 1456 
in British India two propositions were laid down, viz. (1) there 
must be mutuality of sapinda relation between the deceased 
and the claimant (i. e. each must be a sapinda of the other) and 
(2) that in order that a man may be an heritable bandhu of the 
deceased they must be related directly through themselves or 


1450. Vide Umaid Bahadur v. Udoi Chand 6 Cal. 119 (F. B,), 128 
where it was held that a man's sister's daughter’s son is a heritable bandhu 
but a remark was made (which'was an obiter dictum ) that the sister’s 
daughter’s son’s son would not be a bandhu of the propositus because the 
latter was not a descendant of the grandfather of the former, his father 
or mother. 
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through their mother or father. These propositions were accepted 
by the Privy Council, WS7 which further said that sapinda rela¬ 
tionship extends in the case of bandhus only up to five degrees. 
The first proposition about mutuality has some support in the 
interpretation put on the famous verse of Manu IX. 187 by the 
Balambhatti and the SubodhinI (vide above note 1418). But 
difficulty is created about mutuality by the unwarranted 
assumption that the common ancestor must be a member of 
one out of four families as stated by Sarvadhikari. The other 
propositions, however, are not supported by any texts or sound 
reasoning. Since the enumeration of bandhus is admitted to be 
not exhaustive, no sound inference can be drawn from the list 
of nine bandhus that a heritable bandhu must be connected 
with the deceased in any particular way. All that can be 
required is that he must be a bandhu as defined by the 
Mit. and connected with the deceased by having particles 
of the body of a common ancestor within the limits of 
sapinda relationship as laid down by the Mit. The limit of five 
degrees categorically laid down by the P. C. is not, it is sub¬ 
mitted with great respect, based on very Bure or strong founda¬ 
tions. ITie Mit. says that sapinda relationship extends to seven 
degrees when traced through the father, that wherever the word 
‘ sapinda ’ is employed this meaning has to be understood and 
it extends up to five degrees when traced through the mother. 
Vide H. of Dh. Vol. II. pp. 454-455. What is material is 


1457. Vide Ramchandra v. Vinayak L. R. 41 I. A. 290 ( = 42 Cal. 
384 at pp. 418-421) for the propositions about mutuality, relationship 
through himself, father or mother and restriction to five degrees. Dr. Sarva¬ 
dhikari (T. L, L. p. 630ff) is not right in inferring from the nine bandhus 
expressly mentioned in the verses quoted above that the propositus must be 
a descendant of a common ancestor who is a member of the following fami¬ 
lies. viz. (1) claimant's agnate family, (2) claimant’s mother’s agnate 
family, (3) claimant’s father’s mother's agnate family, (4) claimant's mo¬ 
ther’s mother's agnate family. Following this opinion, it was held in 
Lowji v. Mithabai 2 Bom. L. R. 842 that the great-grandson of a sister is 
not an heir under Hindu Law. But this decision is against the definition 
of sapinda given by the Mit. and is wrong. Vide Chitma v. Padmanabha 
44 Mad. 121 pp. 128-130 for a reasoned and trenchant criticism of the re¬ 
quirement of mutuality laid down without any discussion or explanation in 
the case of 6 Cal. 119 and the views of Sarvadhikari. It is to be regretted 
that owing to the ignorance of Sanskrit on the part of most judges that had 
to decide cases of Hindu Law, the opinions of individual learned authors 
like Mayne and Sarvadhikari were followed without personal examination by 
judges of the authorities on which the opinions of authors were based. 
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not whether a female intervenes somewhere, hut whether the 
person about whose sapindaship a question is raised traces his 
descent to a common ancestor through his father or through 
his mother. In the P. C, case the claimant claimed sapinda¬ 
ship with the deceased through his mother, and it was rightly 
decided that he being 6th from the common ancestor was not 
abandhu. But to lay down as a universal rule that a bandhu 
in order to inherit under the Mit. should not be beyond five 
degrees from the common ancestor is against the definition of 
sapinda given by the Mit. itself and unduly narrows the 
express words of the Mit. The words of the P. C. * the sapinda 
relationship, on which the heritable right of collaterals is 
founded, ceases in the case of the bhinna-gotra sapinda with 
the fifth degree from the common ancestor ’ ( L. R. 411. A. 290 
at p. 312 ) are very generally expressed and are susceptible of 
the interpretation that they lay down the rule of five degrees 
even when the claimant claims 1458 relationship with the 
deceased through hiB own father. Some support for the Privy 
Council rule that sapinda relationship ceases with the 5th 


1458. Vide Brij Mohan v. Kishun Lai (1938) A. L. J. 670 where the 
Allahabad High Court held that, even when the claimant traced sapinda 
relationship through his father, heritable bandhu relation ceases after the 
fifth degree. But in Kesar Singh v. Secretary of State for India 49 Mad. 
652 at p. 690 it is said that, though in the P. C. decision there are some 
observations which at first sight imply that sapinda relationship of bandhus 
for inheritance ceases with the 5th degree in all cases, there is nothing to 
suggest that the Privy Council intended to do away with the •wellknown 
distinction between bbinnagotra sapindas that claim relationship through 
their father and those that trace it through their mother. There is great 
diversity of view yet about what the P. C. meant in 41 I, A. 290. In 
Seelam Nagamma v. Reddam I. L, R, (1943) Mad. 759 (F. B.) if was held 
that Dr. Sarvadhikari is wrong in his restrictions of heritable bandhus to 
the lines he propounds, that 54 All. 698 is wrongly decided and that 49 Mad. 
652 lays down the correct law. On the other hand, in Hanmant v. Vasudev 
I. L. R. (1943) Bom. 465 it has been held that the P. C. means that heri¬ 
table bandhus whether claiming through the father or the mother must be 
within five degrees from the common ancestor, Vide Debt Das v. Mukat 
Behari I. L. R. (1943) All. p 131 which lays down several rules deducible 
from an examination of numerous cases. As an illustration of how the 
law of the succession of bandhus is in a bewildering state, the following two 
cases may be read. In Sakharatn v Ralkrishna 49 Bom. 739 ( F.B. ) it was 
held that a father's sister’s son is to be preferred under the V. Mayukha to 
the maternal uncle, but the P. C, decided in Balsttbramanya v, Subbayya 
L. R. 63 I. A. 93 that the maternal uncle is entitled to preference over the 
father's sister's son. 
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degree from the common ancestor in the case of bliinnagotra 
sapindas may be found in the words of Mitramisra in his 
commentary on Yaj. I. 52, in the implication of the words of 
Kulluka WB9 on Manu V. 60 and in the roinarks of the 
BalambhattI ( p. 191 ). But this view is opposed to other 
weighty authorities such as the Nirpayasindhu and the Dharma- 
sindhu. 

The whole law about the succession of bandhus is in a 
confused state owing to conflicting decisions, but tho P. C. has 
laid down certain propositions which may be set down here: 
(1) Stmabandhus succeed before pitrbandhus and pittbandhus 
before matrbandhus ; (2) the nearer in degree in each class of 
bandhus is preferable to the more remote; (3) as between bandhus 
of the same class, the conferring of spiritual benefit would be 
a ground of preference, as the Viramitrodaya invokes that 
principle in several cases ( and so the father’s half sister’s son 
would be preferred to the mother’s sister’s son, though both are 
atmabandhus and of equal degree ); (4) if the above three rules 
fail, bandhus ex parte paterna (on the father’s side) succeed 
before bandhus ex parte materna (on the mother’s side ); (5) the 
bandhu between whom and the propositus a lesser number of 
females intervenes is to be preferred. As a corollary of the 2nd 
rule it should follow that the descendants of the propositus 
would be preferred to ascendants and collaterals and that ban¬ 
dhus of the same class that are descendants of a nearer line 
would succeed in preference to descendants of a remoter lino 
though of the same class. But this last proposition has not yet 
been settled by the Privy Council. It has been, however, held in 
Debi Das v. Mukal Behan L L. R. (1943) All. 131 that a sister’s 
Bon's son should be preferred to the deceased’s cousin’s daugh¬ 
ter’s son, since the former belongs to a nearer line. 

For the purposes of this work it is irrelevant and unneces¬ 
sary to wade through the mass of case-law on the succession of 


1459. after quoting the jrtfVSrrw on the question of sapindaship 

based on the offerings of pindas remarks, ‘ W’ffarA 4Tfao®tn I 3W SIJ 1 - 
—wfajswr g ifaiT: WTHvhpfb ' fh’sfaw on tj|. I. 52 quotes the 

smrti text, ‘ *prt% WTHvtw* < fWHt *PT3 f*?hi VI58- 

vtavv » ’ and remarks ‘ihr wft r^vrsrm ipfwwt 

wtWT I tfa t vv ’S 
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bandhus. One or two matters, however, call for remark. If the 
theory of spiritual benefit be strictly applied, many of those 
who would inherit as bandhus under the Mit. system would be 
barred from inheritance. For example, the daughter’s son’s 
son 1 ' 159 " or daughter’s daughter’s son would be a heritable bandhu 
under the Mitaksara, but under the Dayabhaga he would not bo 
so, as lie offers no pinda to the deceased or to any of the latter’s 
ancestors. It is probably to obviate this unnatural and unjust 
consequence that the Dayatattva refers to the text of Br. (quoted 
above in n 1419 ) in which the word ‘ bandhavah ’ occurs, 
remarks that the relatives of the father and mother of (the 
deceased) inherit in the order of their nearness to the latter and 
quotes the three verses about the three classes of bandhus, 
indicating thereby that spiritual benefit is not the sole test, 
but that where it fails the test of blood relationship may 
be applied. 1460 

Very elaborate rules have been evolved by Sarvadhikari in 
his Tagore Law Lectures on the Hindu Law of inheritance ( 2nd 
ed. of 1922, pp. 571-640). The author devoted great industry, labour 
and ingenuity in evolving those rules. But one regrets to say 
that he raised a stupendous structure on very slippery and 
meagre foundations. And the pity of it is that many Judges 
have more or less followed his lead, though emphatic disapproval 
of his views, whereby the list of bandhus capable of inheriting 
has been very much restricted, has not been wanting. 1461 It is 
not possible to examine here in detail his reasonings and results. 
But the futility of much that he has evolved can and must be 
briefly shown. The only solid foundations that we have in the 
Mit. are : (1) the definition of sapinda given by it on Yaj. I. 53; 
(2) the remark that bandhus are bhinnagotra sapindas ( as 
contrasted with gotrajas); (3) that the bandhus of a man may be 
described under three classes; (4) that those that may be called 
atmabandhus succeed before those called pitrbandhus and these 
latter inherit before matrbandhus. It is agreed on all hands that 


1459a. Vide 11 Mad. 287, 17 All. 523, 30 Mad. 406 (for tbe daughter’s 
eon's son’s succession) and 31 All. 454, 58 Mad. 238 (for the daughter’s 
daughter's son's succession). 

1460. T'VVr Vwrffi UWTfSrtnft®!: t 

w * airmfos: wg; s*T: ••• f^rvi m$*T*u*r t» p. 196. 

1461. Vide Kesar Singh v. The Secretary of State for India 49 Mad. 
652 at pp. 661, 686-89 for dissent from Sarvadhikari’s views. 
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the nine bandhus enumerated in the verses of Sat&tapa or Baudlia- 
yana are only illustrative. Therefore, the nine bandhus ex¬ 
pressly mentiond should not have been used to exclude any one 
as not a heritable bandhu, as we have not got anywhere an 
exhaustive enumeration. Any one who satisfied tho first two 
requirements stated above was a bandhu. Of the nine bandhus 
enumerated in the verses quoted above, none is connected by 
direct descent with the propositus, his father or mother; but one 
is a descendant of his paternal grandfather, one of his paternal 
great-grandfather, two of his maternal grandfather, two of 
his father’s maternal grandfather, one of his mother’s paternal 
grandfather, two of his mother’s maternal grandfathei. Sarva- 
dhikari makes a different classification of these < p. 627 ) viz- 
‘ two are connected through the father, three through the mother, 
two through the paternal grandmother and two through tho 
maternal grandmother ’. The whole trouble has been caused by 
this latter grouping. Instead of emphasizing lines of direct 
descent, ho catches hold of females who are never spoken of in 
ancient works in connection with tracing descent ( oxcopt in the 
case of the mother of the man concerned). If, because the 
illustrations given happen to be connected only with four lines 
of families, persons connected with the propositus through other 
lines are to be excluded, there is no reason why a man’s own 
daughter’s son’s son, son’s daughter’s son, Bister’s son, or sister’s 
son’s son should be held to be bandhus. They bear no close 
analogy to the atmabandhus enumerated by Satatapa. But it is 
admitted by Sarvadhikari that they are atmabandhus. The terms 
atmabandhu, pitrbaudhu and matrbandhu are mere labels or 
devices to show nearness and preference among bandhus. Acc. 
to the V. Mayukha 1462 the words pitrbaudhu t*nd matrbandhu are 
to be dissolved as sasthi-tntvurusa compounds (pituh. b&ndhavSh 


1462. ;sg ysrurvrt vpuvrnroip frSrrrg i 

am: mi ftgwrgw u-wmvtn i Rg: Rs®ws: g^n ffVTf| 5 imrr- 

54 %j*4m 1 

f%fm Rf m j 3T5 *RmR ^r#iira4**5>JwfaPTT’f*mT'Ti%: I 

itw tiwrrwjR’Jt s'aitRvq 1 

f^; 1 srj. p. 144. In Gajadhar Prasad v. Gauri Shankar 
54 All. 698 (F, B.) Mukerji J. (at pp. 725-26) prefers to dissolve the 
word or as either or (Rg: Rwr 

urg-) rather than as No Sanskrit authority is quoted for doing 

this and this view of his is opposed to the vifew of the sxr. ST, the 
Rf 5TH and some other works. 

96 
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or m&tuh btndhav&h) i. e. according to it pitrbandhus or 
matrbandhuB are bandhus of the father or mother and must also 
be bandhus of the propositus if they are to inherit. It iB not 
known in what context the three verses quoted in the Mit. and 
other digests from Sfitatapa or Baudh&yana occurred. In Manu 
Y. 81 it is laid down that one should observe mourning on 
the death of a pupil, sacrificial priest and bSndhavas for the 
duration of pakqini. It is possible that the three verses only 
illustrate what is meant by bSndhavas in such a connection. 

The BalambhattI ( vyavaliara p. 214) here also explains 
that females are included in the word ‘ bandhu although the 
verses quoted speak of * putrah ’ only and the Bombay and 
Madras High Courts have allowed female bandhus to inherit, 
though in Madras the position assigned to female bandhus is 
very much lower than in Bombay. 

Strangers as Heirs —In default of even bandhus, the Mit. 
states 1463 that the teacher (of the veda) is the heir of the deceased, 
in default of the teacher the pupil (and relies on Ap. Dh. S II. 6. 
14. 3) and that in default of pupil a sabrahtnacann (fellow 
student whose upanayana was performed by the same teacher as 
that of the deceased and who studied the veda under the same 
teacher) 1464 inherits. In the absence of even a fellow student 
the wealth of a brahmana was to be given to some irotriya (a 
br&hmana learned in the Veda ) as laid down by Gaut. ( 28. 39 ) 
and in default of a srotriya in the same village, as said by the 
D&yabh&ga XI. 6.27, to any brahmana, since Manu (IX. 188-189) 
says, ‘ in the absence of all (heirs), brShmanas that have 
studied the three vedas, that are pure and restrained, take the 
wealth; in this way dharma does not suffer : the rule is that the 
wealth of a brShmana should never be taken by the king 
N&r . 1465 (dSyabhfiga, 51-52 ) is to the same effect. To the same 


M63^ i fimn i s*T*nk vi n mrrw: 

1464. uwwntnff 

ffljrnwifti W wwywrff l fifcn. The word wsrirwiffc!. ia derived by Panini 
VI. 3. 86 as ‘writ wpwrftfiT The fir.*). explains ‘ W*TWtfi® 3 Wr% 
WWPTTV w: WTWrnt ’. 

1463. wri rrsnfft: rfifirnnrfi nwruS * amnr wnrfipv: rvnrrsrr wj)- 
M4I4UI; I (rnwi, 51-52), The fihn. has a different verse 1 vrpt^- 

'ftsuvr t ffih' 
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effect are Visnu 1466 Dh. S. 17,13-14, Baud. Dh. 8.1. 5.120-122 
and Sankha-Likhita, Devala (q. by V. R. p. 597 and V. 0. p. 155). 
This direction of so many ancient sages has not been respected 
in modern times. 1467 Manu (IX. 189) and Br. 1468 ( S. B. E. vol. 33, 
p. 380 verse 67 ) say that tiie wealth of ksatriyas, vaisyaB and 
iudras escheats to the king in default of heirs up to a fellow 
student. When the king takes by escheat heirless property he 
has to set apart a portion of the wealth of the deceased for the 
maintenance of his concubines and servants and for the per¬ 
formance of his funeral rites and sraddhas as stated by Kat. 1469 
931. Kaut. III. 5, Nfir. (dayabhaga, 52) provide that the king (when 
he takes heirless property ) should provide maintenance for his 
women and both the M it. and the V. Mayukha explain that 
the word ‘ women ’ stands for aoaruddhadri (exclusively kept 
concubine) and not for his wives ( who would succeed as heirs 
and then there would be no escheat). because the word 
‘ point' is not employed in the verse. These verses of Nar. 
and Kat. are the foundation of the right to maintenance of a 
concubine against the heirs of the deceased paramour in modern 
times. 1470 


1466. rrstuTft • wnnwif i 

17. 12-13; i fWdeufttd i w ft* R u ftee if- 

ifjra* i wngnur wi*rww mqfl w vr* ihiR* v* «Tgr*rcn9ft i 

w). q. h,. 1. 3. 120-122 ; this Is q. by ft. r. p. 597 (except the half verse 
w ). ft. fti. pp. 155-156; uftqfr ffl nr eifftrinp* tTsnnR i stj- 
ftSftlH q. by ft. p. 598, ft. far, p. 156. This is quoted as (hffafais by 
3WTnk p. 746. 

1467. Vide Collector of Masulifatam v, Cavaly Venkata 8 Moore’s 
I. A. 500 at pp. 526-527. 

1468. i trai nfonift- 

tnW? Hi » f?. q- by stVTnr? P. 746, ft. X- p. 398. 

1469. anpfttf yr m ifi 'a 1 wrftvi?«* wtftfa- 

« Htun q. by fawr. on irt- n. 135, vrr, *u. in. p- sis, ««r. 

p, 139; i ftwT- 5 rrsn tfhi 

WtfsfaglVRt • a<t snr*dn I 3W9TTH HI. 3. * 

1470. Vide 2 Bom. 573, 607, 12 Bom. 26 (in both Kat. is quoted), 
26 Bom. 163, L. R. S3 I. A. at p. 163 toe the concubine’s right. In 48 Bom. 
203 a woman whose husband was alive was not treated as a concubine entitled 
to maintenance from the heirs oi her deceased paramour, but this decision 
has been recently overruled by a Full Bench in 47 Bom. L. R. p, 5 (F. B.). 
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Yaj. (II. 137) states a special rule 1471 which is an exception to 
the general rule of inheritance laid down in II. 135-136 viz. 
‘ (the heirs) who take the wealth of a forest hermit, a yati 
( ascetic), a (perpetual) vedic student are in order the (vedic) 
teacher, a virtuous pupil, one who is looked upon as a brother 
and belongs to the same order’. According to the Mit. the 
heirs mentioned are to be taken in the reverse order of the 
words of the text i. e. the acarya ( who is mentioned first among 
the three heirs) is to be taken as the heir of the last of the 
three mentioned in the first half of the veree, so that the teacher, 
good pupil and the person looked upon as brother are respec¬ 
tively the heirs of the perpetual student, the ascetic and the 
forest hermit. According to the Dayabkaga also the reverse 
order has to be taken, but it says that the wealth of the forest 
hermit, yati and perpetual student is taken respectively by one 
looked upon as brother, a worthy pupil and teacher, but that 
in the absence of these, any one who is in the Bame asrama as 
the deceased may take it. According to the Madanaratna 1472 
the order of heirs is the direct one, that is, the teacher, good 
pupil and accepted brother take the wealth of the forest hermit, 
ascetic and perpetual student, since the Visnu Dh. B. (17. 15-16) 
expressly says so. The Mit. adds that a brahmacarin is of two 
kinds viz. perpetual ( nai^thika ) and ujiakurvana ( who intends 
to remain as a student for some time and then marry in order 
to oonfer the benefit of male progeny on his ancestors), that 


1471. TTVsinrfitm i 

Tfhfcr: n vt. II. 137; smw trirfcshrariioT... wurwrft g ufi 

nraigv yyr'% i ... rrreuvv: guwi»ii wsrvaTurronrapjfgmnvn: i f’Sf- 
wwrwprfgrrv npurnfacrg i — unarm vPwfr wnrt uurrwrfr unarm 

'umr tr^rdt w uriuritunfrtff I firm.■ sntwtnuvitar Tjnrorrmi an i 
wfrwifi «u Pmf^rftfvrTR vTmarhrnTwr%f^mndft^ < n'i'd- 

smv. mt <j8««ug i gnum xi 6,36; ftrswr t sra auwrdud- 

HpnrrrhSnpTfq' sfwrv? umrn g wriN r vrg i .. sPrWfifciTdvr 

grgnnw n*v*d rifcrftg nRsrcv *iit vrrnw- 
rrww i grnrhdr- ngurm explains unarm as Hmmwrro and g uw i fom 
explains rpRjfhf? as *rmmrm The word TV^rtW occurs in vurt nqw t afet 
II. 12 and in gifuT q. by wwtUi p. 71. is derived from ft*! * end 

fa«SJU. U.. 28. 46 and §WT. II. 12 employ the word stft*?. csgfaroj I. 24 
defines; Prat rraN vi «rv#flri§u;: n sgifin and nur. on ng. III. 1 explains 
Prat wuxSi »rerTk . 


1472. rnf wnsngrv 

rj mmrwunnTWTuf ^vrPuadt $<?t 
view of the Madanaratna is referred to by the wj. p, 145. 
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Yajnavalkya’s words apply only to the former, that if the latter 
( upakurvana ) leaves any wealth of his own it is taken by his 
mother, father and the other heirs. The Mit, further says that 
a worthy pupil is one who is capable of studying the philosophical 
parts of the Veda, of understanding them and of acting up to 
them, that a badly behaved pupil will not succeed, so also a 
badly conducted teacher shall not succeed. The Mit. explains 
that Yaj. ILL 47 allowed a forest hermit to accumulate materials 
that will be enough to meet his needs for a day, a month or 
six months or a year and so he may on his death leave some 
wealth. Similarly, though an ascetic was required by Gautama 
( III. 10 ) to make no accumulation of wealth, yet even an 
ascetic requires clothes to cover his body, he has his sandals 
and books on Yoga and the like; and so also the perpetual 
student requires these. 

The heirs enumerated above succeed to persons in those 
religious orders in priority of their kindred. It has been held 
that members of the three twice-born clasBOs alone can be 
ascetics with the result that tbeir pupils inherit and not the 
kindred and that in the case 1473 of sudra ascetics their kindred 
succeed unless some usage to the effect that a pupil inherits is 
proved. For the foundation and administration of mat/ias and 
properties attached to them, the selection of the heads of matlias 
and their powers and duties and about ascetics and their pupils, 
vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 906-914 and pp. 944-952. 

Reunion .—A reunion properly so called can take place only 
between those who were parties to the original partition. 
Reunion, therefore, postulates three stages, viz. (1) joint family, 
(2) partition between members of a joint family, (3) an inten¬ 
tion and an agreement, express or implied, to reunite in estate 
among members who were parties to the partition. If persons 
who had separated in interest merely stay together, that is not 


1473. Vide Dharmapuram v. Virapandiyam 22 Mad. 302 (holds that 
the ordinary law of succession applies to a siidra ascetic ); Ramdas v. 
Raldevadasji 39 Bom. 168; Somasuttdaram v. Vaithilinga 40 Mad. 846, 
at p. 869; Haris Chandra v. Atir 40 Cal. 345 ; but see Sambasivam v. Secre¬ 
tary of State 44 Mad. 704 (holding that the disciple of a s'udra ascetic who 
dies without leaving any blood relations is an heir under the Hindu Law, 
but that strict proof would be required of the claimant’s spiritual rela¬ 
tionship ). 
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reunion in law, as said by the Sm. C. II. p. 302 and Viv&da- 
candra 1474 p. 82. The VivSdacandra quoting Visnupur&na says 
that reunion may be implied from a course of conduct, even 
though an express agreement cannot be proved. There is a 
divergence of views as to who can reunite. The Mit., the 
D&yabhSga 147S , the Sm. C. hold, literally construing a verse of 
Br. (S. B, E. 33 p. 381 verse 72), that a member of a joint family 
when once divided can reunite only with his father, brother or 
paternal uncle, but not with any other relation (such as a 
paternal uncle’s son or paternal grand-father), while the V. C. 
(p. 157), the V. Mayukha (p. 146), the V. P, (p. 533) hold that 
the members expressly mentioned by Br. are only illustrative 
and that a person may reunite with any member who was a 
party to the original partition. A reunited person is called 
ftat'/iSTSta or samrstin 1476 (who has reunited wealth). The 
subject of reunion has a comparatively ancient history. Gaut. 
28. 26 states the general rule that on the death of a reunited 
co-parcener the surviving reunited member succeeds to the 
share of the deceased Kaut. (III. 5 p. 160) states 1477 that those, 
who live together though they may have no ancestral estate or 
do so after dividing their ancestral estate, may divide their 
reunited estate again in equal shares. Manu IX. 210 ( =VIsnu 
Dh. S. 18. 41) is similar to it. 


1474. saamrarsrta wwararaT^airft'n tfwrYaiaa yft aftrBra- 

gjT taa&ynn a'ita ftwanat aarfiat W rhsaf a ja: mpcr- 

wwiwftfit wamac. • H. p. 302; Wtiarcrour* w ymmu fr atnapi 

a fta^ &qftga vtagrat i.ata^ijtmftwa^ *ta awa aur a* aw nhft 

^lan* at w I ffe r rw g P- 82; aa tfua 

nwmi»af aifta aw saqrtftfaarJTaafir aar°p* • a w aunarwar- 

a.a aqma:, wgawrft tftat i ajar ftw a yttft i wgawrft awe 

ftjfWa; fia waft arium i fft i ftat^ar?? p. 86. irspf a a t g at ahgnftijwq , i 
ft. far. p. 157; ftwaitf wrft at aaataal: aaftwtntafil wr a rcat ft r w ratiftan 
at tfaph t *a. a^a p. ho. 

1473. r*g*ar w a ^ %atft ftt j ftwr ww ftpa^r at i aw* gsaaft: i 
ftawi* a: s*: ftwr war fax rtftwr: t ftyq'mmat tftat a awfa* T«aft i 
ffii i ftar. on at. H. 138; wgfttat w ft x rffr a r wa*ar an^a ftwwr a: ®a: 
ftat awii^ arpt5ft»af*raftawan%ft x**! t strwffaptHtof ftxrtfafw- 
#5ta*rr<% wfa aafwagt «a. a. p 333. 

H76. ftw4* wa aaiWig* i ftmoa ai. u. 138. 

1477. wuftftr ait rtgrfi ftavaryt i 28 26; srftaa*ai ftwxiftixwi 

at ary 5fft»a: saffaifta i stfarxr hi. 5.. 
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The verses of Yaj. (11. 138-139 ) 1178 on succession to a 
deceased reunited person are understood by the Mit. to be an 
exception to the rules contained in Yaj, II. 135-136 laying down 
that the wife and others inherit the property of a person dying 
sonless. Therefore it follows that where a person reunites 
with his brother and then dies leaving a son not reunited with 
him, it is the son who will inherit and not the brother, though 
reunited. But if A separates from two sons B and C of whom 
B reunites with him and C does not and then A dies, then the 
reunited son B succeeds to A’s interest and C takes nothing. 
This is expressly stated by the Vivadaeandra p. 85 that relies 
on the Smrtisara 1479 . The two verses of Yaj. (11. .138-139 ) 
are variously read and interpreted by the Mil., and other 
commentators and it is not possible nor quite necessary to set 
out all these readings and explanations. Ace. to the Mit 
the two verses mean: ‘in the case of a deceased reunited per¬ 
son, the (surviving) reunited member should give (to the 
posthumous son of the former) the share of the deceased but 
may take it himself if there is no son ( but only a wife ); but 
from among the reunited brothers, the full brother, if reunited, 
should similarly give to the posthumous son of the deceased 
the latter’s share and (if there be no son) he Bhould take 
it himself to the exclusion of reunited half brothers; a re¬ 
united half brother takes the wealth of the deceased reunited 
member (dying sonless) and not another half brother who 
is not reunited; a full brother, though not reunited, inay 
take the wealth along with a half brother who is reunited 
but the latter will not alone be entitled ’. In this interpreta¬ 
tion the word ‘asamsrsU’ in the latter half of 11. 139 has 
to be taken in two connections, once with ‘ anyodaryah ’ in 
the first half and then again with ‘ gamsrsfah ’ (in the 2nd 
half). This last word is to be understood in two senses, viz. 


1478. a arnrrv w fw 

w» sTFVtfvf ysr grtu i wtfgewfv « 

VT. II. 138-139. The first is fieujWs* 17. 17 also. smUR (p. 747) reads 
‘ mwftyfa t > and at i qitnsf fqv T isrerir^v and - 

**** P- 84 read * . ’ 

1479. Vide Pakirappa v. Yellappa 22 Bom. 101, 104 for the proposi¬ 

tion that a reunited son has a preferential right of inheritance to a grandson 
who remains separate. Vide p. 85 1 fir ST 

wrevtsi tprffrrwiwtoft Ti gfB'rcg ' ••• wrqr 
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(1) full brother (with the preceding word asamsrsti) and (2) 
4 reunited’ (with the word ‘anyamatrjaV). Further, acc. to the 
Mit, we have to understand ‘eva’ after ‘ anyamatrjah Apar&rka 
(p. 748) reads differently and he, Visvarupa and Srlkaramisra 
( Dayabhaga XI. 5-16) explain that a full brother though not 
reunited takes the whole estate and not the half brother though 
reunited with the deceased. The V. Mayukha differs from the 
Mit. when it says that the word aputrasya (of one dying sonless) 
is not to be understood with Yfij. (II. 138). It derives two 
propositions from the first half of Yaj. II. 138, viz (1) the wealth 
of one dying reunited is taken by the surviving reunited 
member or members; (2) in a competition between reunited 
full brother and reunited half-brother, the former takes the 
whole. The latter half of II. 138 is an independent sentence 
(and not joined with the preceding half as the Mit. understands) 
and applies where a reunited member dies leaving a wife who 
is pregnant but that fact being unknown the other reunited 
members divide the estate. In such a case if a son is born the 
surviving members should hand over to the son the share of 
the deceased reunited member. But if no such son is born then 
the survivors may take the estate. In II. 139 the Mayukha 
holds that the words * anyodarya ’ and * anyamatrja’ are not 
restricted to brothers only, but apply to a paternal uncle or his 
sons or other persons who were reunited, because their mother 
is also different from the mother of the deceased. The Daya¬ 
bhaga discusses Yaj II. 138-139 under the topic of succession 
to the separate property of a sonless man and its treatment of 
succession to reunited property is very meagre ( vide XII). 1480 
The V. P. p. 533 notices this and levels against Jlmutavahana 
the criticism that he got confused. AparSrka (pp. 748-749) seems 
to be of the same opinion as the Dayabhaga. The V. P. follows 
the Mit. and criticizes the explanation given by Srlkara, Sm. O- 
and others (pp. 535-538 ), It says that the texts of Sankha, 
N&rada and others conflict with the text of Yaj. IT. 135 and that 
the order of heirs as to a -reunited co-parcener is based on express 
texts and not on Yaj, II. 135 1481 or logical reasoning. Accord¬ 
ing to the V. P. the order of succession to a deceased reunited 


1480. ' vwvfh? 

rft wrt i **. sr. P- 533. 

I WJT VrW- 


sir: i p. 539 . 
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person seems to be: (1-3) son, grandson, great-grandson; (4) 
reunited full brother; (5) reunited half brother and separated 
full brother; (6) reunited mother; (7) reunited father; (8) any 
other reunited member; (9) half brother not reunited; (10) 
mother not reunited; (11) father not reunited; (12) widow; 
(13) daughter; (14) daughter’s son; (15) sister. The V. Mayu- 
kha gives the order as follows: (1) son if reunited; (2) son 
not reunited, though there may be reunited members (other 
than a son); (3) the parents if reunited in preference to other 
reunited persons (other than a son); (4) full brother it re¬ 
united ; (5) full brother not reunited and half brother reunited; 
(6) half brothers and uncles, if reunited; (7) other male mem¬ 
bers reunited (in preference to wife though she be reunited ); 
(8) wife if she be reunited; (9) full sister (or daughter accord¬ 
ing to another reading); 1482 (10) any other sapinda who is 
nearest. It is to be noted that Manu IX. 212 prescribes a 
peculiar rule of succession for reunited co-parceners viz. that 
full brothers (not reunited) and full sisters of the deceased 
reunited co-parcener equally inherit along with half brothers 
that are reunited the wealth of the deceased. This verse of 
Manu has been variously explained by Kulluka, Apararka 
p. 749, Sm. 0. (U pp. 304-305 ), NUakantha, Vivadacandra 
(p. 83) and others. 

It may be stated here that cases of reunion come very 
rarely before the courts. 


1482. m wfv m 5 sraW fit » wiwei 

<1* by p. 152, nr. u. p. 539. The *77. *T. says: 

WW I Vide TO. *T HI. p. 541 

for similar words. 
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STKlDHANA 

Stridhana ( woman’s property ). This subject abounds with 
differing views on several topics that fall under it, as will be 
seen below. 

The germs of tne topic of stridhana can be traced to the 
Vedic Literature. As Sir Gooroodas Bannerjee remarks (in 
' Marriage and Stridhana ’ p. 370 ), ‘ nowhere were proprietary 
rights of women recognized so early as in India ; and in very 
few ancient systems of law have these rights been bo largely 
conceded as in our own The wedding hymn in the Bgveda 
( X. 85) contains two verses 1483 ( 13 and 38) which indicate 
that gifts were sent to the bridegroom’s house with the bride. 
They-are: * the bridal gifts of Surya that Savitr sent off have 
gone forth; in the Aghas ( Magha constellation ) are struck the 
kine and in the Arjunls (Phalguni constellation) is carried 
(the bridal gift); for thee in the beginning they carried about 
Surya together with the bridal gifts &c.\ Sayana explains 
‘ vahatu ’ as * cows and other objects given for pleasing the 
girl to be married while Lanman ( Harvard O. series vol. VIII 
p. 753 ) renders it as ‘ bridal car ’. Sayana’s interpretation 
suits the context much better. In the Tai. S. VI. 2. 1. 1 we 
read, 1484 ‘ the wife ( of the sacrificer) holds on (to the cart), 
for the wife is the mistress of the household gear ’. Manu IX. 
11 uses the word 4 parinahya ’ ( household gear ) and states that 
the wife should be entrusted among other matters with the 
supervision over it. Jaimini 1485 , according to Sahara, refers to 

1483. svrvr srpnwftin snwnrsni i wsng trgwk « 

wf i aiff won wr h s*. x. 85. 

13 and 38. These are almost the same as ara&q: 14. 1. 13 and 14. 2. 1. 

1484. qwxpanwk Hfsft % tf. VI 2. 1. 1 (in connection 

with attffovfil )• 

1485. sravwtfa i §r. vi 1.16; »nntg- 

farw i The printed text differs from the Tai. S. text. qr ftuR V 

would mean 'nuptial gifts'. The fa. t. p. 517 explains tnfaoTT®*! (in 
Vas. 17. 46 ) as«nfawM qfogq’ (paraphernalia, mirrors and 

bracelets). fa. far. p. 142 reads (combs &c.). fa. wr. {folio 160) 

says: mftoinpgmu I »W< I V 1 
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this passage of the Tai. S. for establishing that women do own 
certain property. Medhatithi 1486 on Manu VIII. 416 (cited 
above on p. 452) quotes this passage of the Tai. S. and argues that 
if Manu VIII. 416 ( saying that whatever a wife earns is her 
husband’s) were literally understood passages like the one in 
Tai. S. would have no scope and that therefore Manu Bimply 
means that though women may be owners they cannot dispose 
of the property independently. It appears from these ancient 
passages that the properties, which in early days were held to 
be owned by women, were presents made at the time of marriage 
( such as ornaments and costly dresses ) and household articles 
that are generally under the control of women and that the 
later smrti rules about the devolution of strldhana in the female 
line arose from the peculiar nature of the articles over which 
dominion was conceded to w r omen. This early state of things 
is indicated by some of the early shtras. Ap. Dh. 1487 S. (II. 6- 
14. 9 ) states the view of some predecessors ( which Ap. himsel f 
does not approve) that the ornaments belong to the wife and also 
such wealth as came to her from her agnates (father, brother 
&c.). Baud. Dh. S. II. 2. 49 says that daughters get the orna¬ 
ments of their mother and whatever else it is customary for 
them to get. Vas. 17. 46 prescribes that women ( daughters) 
should divide the nuptial presents given to their mother, 
Sankha ( q. by Sam. Pr. p. 851) prescribes that in all forms of 
marriage ornaments and strldhana should be given to the girl. 
It may be that Manu VIII, 416 only gives expression to an 
ancient opinion, that the literal meaning of that verse was 
given up long before and that all that Manu meant was that 
during coverture a woman was subject to the control of the 
husband as regards her strldhana. 

Three principal topics have to be discussed under strldhana 
viz. what constitutes strldhana, woman’s dominion over her 


1486, aront vi vftwt r ^ 'irftwwrvj?! 

ignvf Tvrns*wr: 13; 1 arsfpsvil 1 vix(i«VTi'mn=ihiTq; 1 awmt Hvgjnvt v 

fVTVW^oi VU I on ng VIII. 416. 

1487. areifrrt wtotvt 4% 1 wrr. a. 3. n. o. 14, 9; 

vttvmmr * v). V. II- 2 . 49 ; WT*: favt 1 

17. 46. The ft. p. 521 explains 3im. as ‘ jnfihw 

tf^fq »Tnrivi qv’• The fncrr* on VTJT. 11 . 117 seems to have 
read this as a supplement to the preceding sutra about the special share 
of the eldest son. The gtWPT IV- 2. 15 p. 82 and P- 75 read 

Vlftwiv^ in Vas, and explain as trftorv 'TET»'i or respectively, 
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strldhana and inheritance to etrldhana. On each one of th eBe 
topics great diversity of views prevails and the subject h»B 
become very complicated, as the Dayabh&ga remarks 1488 . 

Gautama contains three sutras about the devolution of 
strldhana, but he does not define or describe it. 1488rt Kaut. (DI 2- 
p. 152) defines 1489 : ‘means of subsistence and what could 
be tied on the body (i. e. ornaments and jewellery ) constitute 
strldhana. The means of subsistence should be fixed at 2000 
(panas) as the maximum, while there is no limit to ( what may 
be given ) as abadhya (ornaments &c.)’. This may be com¬ 
pared with a verse of Kat. (902) and a similar U90 verse of 
Vy&sa viz. * the father, the mother, the husband, brother and 
kinsmen should give strldhana to a woman according to their 
means up to two thousand (panas) except immovable pro¬ 
perty’. The Sm. C. and V, Mayukha explain that this limit of 
2000 applies to gifts made every year, but that if a gift is to be 
made once for all, then more may be given and even immovable 
property may be given. 

The term strldhana liters lly rneanB * woman’s property 
But in the ancient smiti works the word was restricted to 
certain special kinds of property given to a woman on certain 
occasions or at different stages of her life. Gradually such 
kinds of property went on increasing in extent and value. We 
have to follow this evolution of the meaning and content of the 
word strldhana. One characteristic feature of strldhana from 
the times of Gautama downwards has been that it devolved on 
females in the first instance. The oldest extant definition of it 


1488. i qrrvwrn IV. 3. 42 p. 99. 

1488a. For exhaustive treatment of strldhana the following works may 
be "consulted ; Sir Gooroodass Bannerjee's ‘Hindu Law of marriage and 
stridhana’ (5th ed. of 1923) pp. 319-519, Dr. Jolly's T. L. L. on ‘Adoption, 
Inheritance and Partition' (1885) pp. 226-270. 

1489. fftmwv er i vfffewnn wro tfa: i wmvrBnmt i *m- 

QUW III. 2. 

1490. Won* • wnwro ftw i twn 

WITOBtf l mm. q. by II 281, TO. m. III. p. 548, to p. 154 ; 

ffcWHTW! THJ: ^Vf UTOJ W I »|TO WStV H TOW 

q. by II. p. 281. wroi p. 752, IV. 1. 10. 

TO p. 154. The TO. TO HI. p. 548 quotes fTfqft ‘ fmy i W trtfcf 
*r q flpg f ft »' 
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in Dharma&stra works is that of Mar.u 1491 IX. 194: ‘ what (was 
given) before the nuptial fire, what was given on the bridal 
procession, what was given in token of love, what was received 
from her brother, mother or father, that is called the sixfold 
woman’s property’. The Mit. on Y&j. II. 143 explains that the 
number six is intended to exclude a smaller number of the 
kinds of strldhana and does not exclude a larger number. In 
IX. 195 Manu appears to mention one more kind viz. 'nnva- 
dheya' ( gift subsequent)’. Nfir. ( dayabhaga, 8 ) has the same 
six kinds as Manu IX. 194, but reads ‘bhartrdfiya’ (the hus¬ 
band’s gift) for Manu's ‘what is given in token of affection’, 
the latteT being thus wider than Narada's words. Yai (11.143- 
44) enumerates 1492 the several kinds of strldhana as follows.* 

‘ what was given (to a woman) by the father, mother, husband 
or brother or was received "by her before the nuptial fire, or 
what was presented on her husband’s marrying another wife 
( adhivedavika) and the like—these are denominated strldhana; so 
also what is given by the cognate relations ( of the woman ), 
the sulka (fee), and gifts subsequent to marriage’. The Mit. 
and most of its followers read ‘ adhivedanikadyam ca’, while 
Apararka and the Dayabh&ga read ‘ adhivedanikam caiva’, the 
difference being that if one reads as the Mit. does, several other 
kinds not expressly enumerated can be easily included under 
strldhana. But it should be noted that even without reading 
—* kadyam ’, Apararka explains the verse in the same way as the 
Mit. does. Visnu 1493 Dh. S. 17.18 enumerates almost the same 
kinds of strldhana as Yaj., but omits the word ‘adya’. 

Among smrti writers Katyayana gives the most elaborate 
treatment of strldhana in about twenty-seven verses. He 


H91. wurjrjnurrafrstfr tp* ^ 

wg xx. 194. (894) acc. to (iv. l. 4 p. 72), fi. r. 522 

and ft. fa. p. 138 had practically the same verse (reading ftp)). 

The firm, says, ‘ mgsmgdhft.tfnmcv 

’ t; wvtmvnrffksi ** i 

ikd fUt* mrg (grmm, 8). 

1492. fty n yt 1 xrf vf f grkwTr i «{hr* «tft- 
't'OT’d *wr ' vr. n. 143-144. On 

W<rmR p. 751 says: 3trtrU: I ^ I TOVT—Wtvh 

*nrti?taT:, nnrrvvtf wn i wi^i iftwnf fait fbrit- 

rn, Tp f tentW assfrwmik ». Against the 

reading ^ the ^r«tvrrf) remarks 1 stv MrRrtojffat 

I 17, 18. 
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defines several kinds of strldhana enumerated by Manu, Yaj., 
Ntr, and Visnu (in all six) as follows 1494 : what is given to 
women at the time of marriage before the nuptial fire i6 declared 
by the wise to be adhyagni un strldliana. That again which a 
woman obtains when she is being taken (in a procession) from 
her father’s house (to the bridegroom's) is declared to be adhya- 
vahanika strldhana. Whatever is given to a woman through 
affection by the father-in-law or mother-in law and what 1 b 
received by her at the time of doing obeisance at the feet ( of 
elders) is said to be pritidatta (gift through affection) strldhana. 
That is declared to be sulka ( bride’s fee ) which is obtained as 
the price of household utensils, of beasts of burden, of milch 
cattle, ornaments and slaves. Whatever is obtained by a 
woman after marriage from the family of her husband as also 
from the family of her (father’s) kinsmen is said to be anvadheya 
( gift subsequent). According to Bhjgu whatever is obtained 
by a woman after marriage through affection from her husband 
or from her parents is anvadheya'. It may be noted that Katya- 
yana’s definitions of adhyagni and adhy&vahanika are wide 


1494. mrmrfi mfbvf ftivS nft- 

tfifnwn«suganfak wift sfwwrwt ftgforiff 1 wvmrRptf 4* ajgunn n 
jftmr qii g <wr xr i qignsgi** 4* Hjwft n 

i g ag u 

ftvirrwwt vg 3^ Hgswig ffter i ajw> a vs&i e«it h 

a vfiWftg wwirng sfifts: ftm i »i- fftsh «w5iiffr a 

a? <riR fqgsfrft xi i »rg: «T*iwig ?sw} Whfifos 

II qsmn. 895-901. The fasr. quotes all except two (viz. 898 and 900 ), 
the gpnwr (IV) quotes all except 897, ft. X., (pp. 510, 524-525) reads all; 

^r<nmr IV. 1. 5 p. 73, on wg 9. 194, ft. fft. p. 138 read 

ft (or g) in 896 ; 3WV4 t 4 p. 751, m. ft. p. 465, ftxTg^»a 

p. 77, ft. fft. p, 138 read ssw q iffrw fo w ft for tfiftgvf 
™rWTOnX p. 237, vzr. S. p. 543 read ; ft. ftf. p. 139 and 

P-153 read trjjsq W^tfTWWT; fttn., W. ft. p. 380 read rqrsvi ftg- 
gi a rwm. grVHW reads » 4 g: mfSTlg fttfa). 

1495. Some of the words deserve explanation, swift is formed as an 

smpfhm from 3mi + wft acc. to VI- 11. 1.6 1 smrt ’ and 

means wjf) srrftfruj wftirftifr ); suftxgfttf sifwigw tft- 

<n*wt wrvt 4m t?v fte iy u a tiMu i irg ft/SW wfttft i and 

(which relies on vt.V. 1,38). Some read MWmRfti, others read swV NUftq^ . 
*W or Jiwnm means ft gy am xjg^aunkt ( *f»gsf on srg IX. 194) WWW- 
means srg (ftigmii) wnfHft gift (w*gw). 
Instead of jftftgrt some read (obtained by her loveliness) which 

is e *£| a, ? ed by the ^ < 138 ) * s HU’ft i trot w mfiwii^ 

xfiwttft'ift vr ftft *»H4ti^wT gw gifft tflssiRmni: i 
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enough to include gift* made even hy strangers on those 
occasions. 

These definitions given by Katyayana have been accepted 
by all digests including even the Dayabh&ga. 

“ That is known as sauddyiha which is obtained by a married 
woman or by a maiden in her husband’s or father’s house from 
her brother or from her parents ” (KS.t.). Some of the divergences 
in readings and in interpretation deserve to be noted. Acc. to 
the reading adopted by the Mit. adhyavahanika includes all 
gifts made by any one when the newly married girl is taken 
from her father’s house in a procession, while the reading 
adopted by the Dayabhfiga 1496 and some others ( fxjitrkat ) 
restricts the adhyavahanika to gifts made by the father’s or 
mother’s family only. The V. R. ( p. 523 ) includes under 
adhyavahanika also the gifts made by the father-in-law and 
others when the girl is taken back to her father’s house and 
the V. C. (p. 138 ) says that it is what iB obtained at the time 
of ‘ dvirdyamana ’. The Dayabhaga 1497 (IV. 3. 19 -20 p. 93) 
explains ‘ dohy&bharana-karminam’ differently as ‘the gratifica¬ 
tion paid by house-builders or goldsmiths to induce her to presB 
her husband to engage them’ or as Vy&sa says ‘what is given to a 
woman to induce her (cheerfully) to go to her husband’s house ’. 
The Sm. C. and V. P. explain sulka as the price of the articles 
which the bridegroom was in the habit of presenting to the bride 
at the time of marriage or when he started a house. 1498 The V' 


1496. 'T'fw ’fanuwT - 

iv. l. 6 p. 73. ‘ 

rntmuyft'srrfiisf innfefb: i > ft. *. pp. 522-523; 

fifrunmwra Vr^tTierratH I ft. ft*, p. 138. The printed 

editions do not contain the comment of on ng IX, 194 and the 

following verses. 

1497. ftnFvrSrrrramvTWTV mriftftrirni ftp) 

h$w jjvV i evroift it vvt i v^r *d aq qft- 

i vgw n^s* wrgrrf^efftftra^ t ^pptpt iv. 3, 

20-21 p. 93. 

1498. The change in the meaning of sulka is interesting. One mean¬ 

ing of s'ulka is ‘ tax or toll on merchandise’. Vide Visnu Dh S. III. 29, 
Yaj. II. 173 , 261, Vas. 19. 37. Panini V. 1. 47 uses that word in that sense 
(a hR«*1^vvtv«I HH ) and the Kasika explains it as wrftftW 

Vra*TPTt • Another sense is 1 the fee paid to the bride or her parents 
by the bridegroom in consideration of marriage The word occurs in 


{Continued on the next page) 
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NiSr. (p. 488 ) states that sulka has two senses; {1) what 1 b 
given as the price of the girl to the guardianB of the girl which 
goeB-to the mother and brother (on her death); (2) what is 
given (by the bridegroom ) as the price of the ornaments for 
the girl and of the household gear. 1499 Another verse of Kat. 
(904) has been quoted by many writers, which restricts the 
literal sense of the word strldhana, * over that wealth that is 
obtained by a woman by mechanical arts (such as Bpinning) 
or from a stranger through affection, the husband lias ownership. 


(Continued from the last page) 

Gaut, 28. 23 and in Sanltha (svayaih sulkam vodha) q. by V. K. p. 521. 
In very ancient days there appears to have been a practice to offer in some 
cases considerable wealth to the father of the bride to induce him to give 
her in marriage. Kg. I. 109. 2 refers to this : ' O Indra and Agni! I have 
heard that you are more liberal than even an unsuitable (or deficient) son- 
indaw or even a brother-in-law’. Yaska (VI. 9) in explaining this verse 
remarks that the southern people speak of the husband of the bride that i 
purchased as * vijamitr' (ftnumt ffii 3tg- 

V* vtWWiftr: )■ But this verse also shows that the bride's brother (sysla) 
had to give wealth to his sister's husband. Vide ft. of Dh. Vdl. II. 
pp. 503-506 for passages about the sale and purchase of girls in marriage 
from ancient times right down to 1800 a. d. Though sometimes girls were 
purchased for marriage, popular feeling gradually asserted itself against this. 
In the Vanaparva .( 115. 23 ) Gadfai claims as the custom of his family one 
thousand horses of the best kind from Rcika when the latter prefer¬ 
red his suit for the hand of Gadhi’s daughter pfrfiSPT 

1 rpm-. qrofnwt i 

H ). Vide Anu&sana 4 12 (for a similar statement) and 2. 31 , 
Manu III. 31 forbids the taking of even a small giatuity through' greed by 
the father when giving away bis daughter in marriage and says, that if be 
does so he would be guilty of the sale of his child and in III, 54 (almost 
the same as Anusasana 46. 1-2 )* Manu says that when agnates do not appro¬ 
priate to themselves the gratuity paid {by the bridegroom) for the bride but 
hand it over to the bride then it is not sale, but it is honour shown to the 
girl and is merely kindness to her. The Mit. defines sulka as the graluity 
after getting which the girl is given, The V. C. p. 139 defines it as what is 
obtained from the husband on condition of furnishing household gear &c. 

1 ftfll Wvfktfl VfJ»4 

1499; qrwihF* i amifft i ft 

wt$*rrifa wr 1 qwwvt t 

ft. p, 468. 
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the rest is declared to be strldhana’. 1500 The prima facie 
view ( pUrvapaksa ) in Jai. VI. 1.12 urges that what a woman 
gets by serving oooked food or by cutting clothes does' not 
belong to her. The gifts from strangers here referred to are 
other than those made by a stranger before the nuptial fire or 
at the time of the bridal procession. This definition makes it 
clear that what is obtained even from a stranger by a maiden 
or by a woman who is a widow at the time of the gift is pure 
strldhana, Devala says, * maintenance (what was given for 
maintenance ), ornaments, sulka (bride’s gratuity ), the profits 
of money-lending are a woman’s strldhana. She alone is 
entitled to enjoy it and the husband is not entitled to enjoy it 
except in the case of distress’. 1501 Manu IX. 200 states, ‘ the 
heirs of the husband should not divide ( among themselves) 
the ornaments worn by women during the lifetime of their 
husband ; if they divide them they incur sin ’. In the printed 
editions of Manu there is no comment of Medhatithi on thiB 
verse, but the V. R. ( p. 509 ), V. 0. p. 139, D&yatattva p. 184 
all say that acc. to Medhatithi even ornaments, though not 
donated expressly, beoome strldhana, if worn with the husband’s 
consent. 1502 According to the Vaijayanti such ornaments Bhould 
be assigned to the share of the woman’s husband so that she alone 
might put them on and that it is not meant that such ornaments 
are not to be taken into account at all at the time of partition. 

1500. sriH f^fca ifforr w* vrpw: i mp mr $t<? 5 

tfrusr »buri- q. by tv. 1 , 19-20 p. 76, 11 . p. 281, 

BXT. *U- III. 550. nr. p. 154. explains: amr* 5 ft ftgu ig uqf g- 

VfS’Oi BT SB H 31 amTBWfir wrf 

uftair^ft rfa ftavr saft ^ ■ ! uvstauftn* bi 

BTskn bt vsbw 1 vnft n xb»* 1»on Sr. 

VI. 1. 12. 

1501 . sfavrmvi 1 Hhnft w BfWr&r«mr- 

by smrfci p 755, n, p. 283, qrvwm iv. 1.15 p. 75, 

ft. X. p. 512, «v. JTVW p. 56, ft. ft*, p. 141. Some read fftjt (*B. n. R. 545 
does so ). rstu is variously explained, r^rni fft BTHi t WBftr i mfont^ - 

va ftrvt wnft i II. p. 283; nr. *. p. 543 

and follow this, ‘r?TWt guru > ft x. p. 512 , ft. ft*, p. 141 ; 

1 ffWfowiS r?PTt 1%. > *V. WfcW P- 156. 

1502. BRT Bfftft V: Bft fiXrif-lf t ijpfl wfe* • n $ rpvr^T vwwmr! 

Hups k II wg IX. 200, which is almost same as ftsgutfgg 17. 22. qx$ xgj rft»n- 
(9rr^*n ? )>RfWRW^TTT vt gm wtft yft ^wrftrSftft 

srarnru i ft. r. p 309 ; qxgxgx n fl rnjggvt q ftrfraRqafUMnilq hivtvu vfftrl 

JrunilfSl: 1 ft. ftl- P- 139 and p. 184. 
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Sauddyika is not a special kind of strldhana. It is rather a 
comprehensive term for several kinds of strldhana as the defi¬ 
nition given by Kst shows and as the V. 0. (p. 139) expressly 
states 1 * 03 . It is almost synonymous with strldhana in the tech¬ 
nical sense. Acc. to most writers, it is wealth received by a 
woman, whether as a maiden or as a married woman, in her 
father's or husband’s house from her parents or relatives of the 
father and mother. The Sm. 0, II. p. 282 and V. R. p. 511 hold 
that saud&yika is all wealth obtained by a woman whether as 
a maiden or as a married woman from her mother, father or 
paternal relatives only, while the Dayabhaga IV. 1.23 pp. 76-77 
and V. C. hold that saudQyika includes bIbo all property donated 
by the husband except immovable property, which latter she 
cannot alienate even after her husband’s death. There is a 
verse of Vy&sa 1 * 01 that defines saudayika similarly, ‘whatever 
is obtained by a woman as a maiden at the time of marriage 
and after marriage from the house of her father or husband is 
termed saudfiyika.’ The word ‘saudayika’ is derived fiom 
‘ sud&ya ’ and means, according to the Dayabhaga IV. 1. 22 
p. .76, ‘ received from affectionate kindred ’. The Amarakosa 
says that ‘sud&ya’ means ‘gifts of yautaka and the like’ 
and that saudayaka is merely a derivative without change 
of meaning. 1505 

Another word requiring explanation is * yautaka ’. It occurs 
in Manu IX. 131, 4 whatever is the yautaka of the mother 
goes to the maiden daughter ’ (and not to the married daughter 
orson). So yautaka seems to be a synonym for strldhana in 


1303. yi vftemrfft efNt w vmvrvw: i 3rwr 

... wifi i qk »... gr gfhyirfwmHj ftw *r 3wvr 

er vi *r vftf aat vi vgrl ireft unm ♦ ilq if fr s' i fr te ih i vw- 

I ft. ftf. p. 139 ; qTOKIH IV. 1. 21 reads 
? ‘ wift v P Bi r n f frfit urowffi «n® ‘ «r. n. p. 343. 

1304. vwwwi ftvit w ftv i gmusM vg i vpi vftyfftwi 

wm. q. by vgftw. n. p. 282. w. ft. p. 378. 

1303. ggrvgw k ft uwft jjwi wlgiftvm i gtvwtv iv. l. 22 : vhrvrrifr a 
vfcd wpvhrrk w ag t wnarhftj *ig ‘ whptftei a vfc* afTVr w sg > 
fft ftv’tMiaiq, art vgw: 1 wrff wftpmiw^vvwwg 1 tg ftw. 

II. p. 282. The quotation from Amara seems to be corrupt as printed by 
Mr. Gh&rpure; the Mysore edition correctly reads vtiTVt n ft ® gfW 

(vol. ni. 2 . p. 633). ‘gqrv w wfrgiftvt wimw t vagrant 
VT 1 wqiq( ggra ? Igwftiwl wnriwft 5 vrw: > on 

VT. II. 143. 
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the technical sense. The Sm. ls06 C. II p. 285, Madanaratna 
(folio 105 b) and V. Mayakha remark ' yautaka iB that wealth 
that is received as a gift from anybody by a woman while she 
is seated together with her husband at the time of marriage and 
the like \ It is derived from yula ( joined ). It should, however, 
be noted that Yaj, II. 149 employs the word yautaka as an 
adjective in the sense of ‘ separated * and that Medhatithi on 
Manu IX. 131 explains ‘ yautaka * as the separate property of 
a woman, her strldhana. The Sm. C. II. p. 285 remarks that 
Devasv&mi derived ‘ yautaka 1 from ‘ yu ' (to separate ) and 
held it to mean ‘ wealth obtained from the family of the 
woman’s father which is separate in its characteristics The 
Y. C. p. 142 and Vivadacandra p. 74 read ‘ yautuka ’ and the 
former explains it as gifts from the father and the like at the 
time of marriage. The Dayatattva ( p. 186 ) states that both 
forms ‘ yautaka ' and ‘ yautuka ’ are in vogue and relies on 
Vacaspati and Rayamukuta in support. 

Kaut. (III. 2. p. 153) names sulka, anvadheya, adhivedanika 
and bandhudatta as kinds of stridhana. 

The above are the principal smrti texts on the question of 
what constitutes strldhana. It will be seen that the smrtis only 
enumerate and describe certain kinds of property as strldhana, 
which word is not used by them in the etymological sense of 
‘ all kinds of property possessed by a woman ’. They do not 
attempt a comprehensive definition of strldhana. Prom the 
texts of the smrtis it follows that stridhana was a technical 
term, which at first included only six kinds of property, then 
nine and ultimately by the time of Katyayana it inoluded all 
property (whether movable or immovable) obtained by a 
woman, either as a maiden or at marriage or after marriage. 


1506. xjW ftamfl p nfo 

I wyrcw i folio 105 b . *V. rpfsr p. 158 quotes the 
ft. p. 517 explains‘xfhfWlT* ftwrifftr: TO. 

III. p. 552 explains as vtaat 

giniNftrtt waftrft fttvoggiihisesiii * 
... 3 iotjuwkt vtwrt tufu* (ary** i) 


«torrv i «ftnnrn t toetouR i n. p. 285. vide *v. a. 

p. 548 for most of these being brought together. ftf. p. 463 explains 

a* nr jywwx'ni,. ‘ w i ww ft tott tfx 

wm i TOrtTOrtftv* aw ft iroro wrw**»nr t dot °° 

Kg IX. 131; arwwftfaancT Kgg x gaTg vfam vfamnft my < Mft a n«ww» 
w w wmi frorn* ftgr. t gm* 

ma p. 186. 
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from her parents or the family or relatives of the parents or 
from the husband and his family ( except immovable property 
given.by the husband) and that what was obtained by a 
woman after her marriage by her own labour or from strangers 
did not.become strldhana. Most smrtiB employ the word ‘ datta ’ 
(donated), but Eat. and YySsa sometimes use the word 
‘ obtained ’ ( prdpta or labdha ), which is ordinarily wider than 
* datta But it is clear that the commentators do not expressly 
say that * obtained ’ includes ‘ inherited though from their 
general remarks to be quoted below it is arguable that they 
probably included inherited property under property obtained. 

This is strldhana in a technical sense. 

It is now necessary to find how strldhana was defined by 
the several commentaries and digests that are held authorita¬ 
tive in the several schools. This is a most important matter 
for practical purposes, since the courts have to follow the 
opinions of commentators 1507 that are authoritative in each 
school and are not at liberty to put their own construction upon 
ancient smrti texts, if such construction would run counter to 
the express opinions of the authoritative commentators. First 
then comes the Mitakaart. Its gloss on Yaj. II. 143 may be 
translated as follows 1508 : ‘whatever Ib given by the father, 
mother, husband and brother; what was presented by the 
maternal uncle and the like at the time of marriage before the 
nuptial fire; and Qdhivedanilca, that is, gift made (by the husband) 
at the time of marrying a second wife as will be described 
subsequently in the words ‘ he should give to the wife that is 
superseded ’ ( Yaj. II. 148 ); by the word ‘ fidya ’ ( meaning * and 
the like') is indioated property that is obtained by succession, 
purchase, partition, seizure or finding—all this is declared by 
Manu and others to be strldhana. The word strldhana is employ¬ 
ed here in its etymological sense and not in a technical sense, 
since, when the etymological sense is possible, it is improper to 
resort to the technical sense,’ The MitaksarS, expanded the 

1307. Vide Collector of Madura v. Mootoo Ramltnga 12 Moo. I, A, 
397, 436, quoted in At mar am v. Bajirao 62 I. A. 139 at p. 143, 

1308. ffrwt qyqrr am w vyff fNifqrtd a r w i ifo r q mgarriffa* 

ewm* • 3tmsr«%»r 

w i atgeueig 1 fltaT- on vt. n. 143 . As against 

the )a3t sentence of the Mlt, may be compared the maxim ( nydya ) ‘tjftfii- 
’ (relied upon in VTT. jq. I, 1. p, 300). 
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definition of strldhana so as to include under it the five kinds 
of property of which a man heoomes owner in various ways 
according to Gautama X. 39. The result is that, according to 
the Mit., property of any description belonging to a woman be¬ 
comes strldhana even if it be inherited by her from a male as a 
widow or as a mother or even if it be obtained at a partition 
by a wife or mother (acc. to Y&j. II. 115 or 123 respectively). 
The same interpretation of the word ‘ adya ’ has been accepted 
by several works, such as the M adanap&rijata (p. 671), the S. V. 
(p. 379), V. P. (p, 542 ), the Balambhatti. ApaT&rka without 
reading ‘ adya ’ gave the same explanation of ‘ ca ’ as stated 
above ( on p. 773 ). On the other hand, the Dayabhaga gave a 
restricted meaning to the word, Jlmutavahana reads Yaj. II, 143 
as ‘adhivedanilcam cairn', quotes the verse of Devala (in note 
1501), remarks that strldhana is not restricted to the six kinds 
of Manu (IX. 194) but includes other kinds mentioned by 
other smrtis and finally ls09 observes : ‘ that alone is strldhana 
which a woman has authority to donate, sell or enjoy indepen¬ 
dently of her husband’s control’. The Dayabhaga does not 
expressly state the kinds of property that a woman can dispose 
of independently of her husband, but immediately after defining 
strldhana it quotes the texts of Kat. (about earnings from 
mechanical arts and gifts from strangers) and Nar. (IV. 28), 
’ what has been given to a wife by her loving husband, she may 
spend or give away as she likes even after his death excepting 
immovables ’. From this it follows that, according to the Daya¬ 
bhaga , all gifts from relations except a gift of immovable pro¬ 
perty made by the husband and gifts from even strangers made 
before the nuptial fire or on the bridal procession constitute 
strldhana, but property inherited by a woman or obtained on 
partition, gifts from strangers (other than the two kinds noted 
above) and property acquired by her by mechanical arts or by 
her labour are not strldhana. The Dayatattva closely follows 
the Dayabhaga. 

The Sm. 0. does not give a defintion. of strldhana, but it 
does not adopt the interpretation of the word ' adya ’ given by. 


^ 1509. ftvffr wr fifc g eftw- 

/Smrcffw' — fumft ftrvx qmmefitoro ■ wgrf wrrg: i tot 

ag i gvn*r 

wmrugrvm*r iv. i. is and 23 . 

«%W7T says ‘ ftfSrvM WTrorrordt i > 
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the Mit. Therefore it may he said that it is in line with the 
Dtyabbftga, The Par, M, III p. 547 15,0 (another Madras autho¬ 
rity ) appears to follow the Mit,, since it says: *“adya’ in¬ 
cludes ' adhivedanika ’ and what is acquired by inheritance, sale 
and the like.” The Viradacint&rnani (the leading authority in 
Mithilft) does not define stridhana in general, but enumerates the 
several kinds of stridhana described by Manu, Yaj., Visnu, Kat., 
and Devala and so is on a par with the Dayabhaga. The V. 
Mayukba divides stridhana into two kinds, paribhasilca (tech¬ 
nical ) and opSribM^Uca (non-technical). The former comprises 
properties expressly stated to be stridhana by the sages, while 
the latter includes all other property belonging to a woman 
(except what is called technical) and acquired by her by parti¬ 
tion or cutting (sewing or other mechanical arts). 1511 Thfe 
division is peculiar to the V. Mayukha. The Vlramitrodaya 
(the paramount authority in the Benares school) agrees with 
Mit as stated above. 

It iB beyond the scope of this work to go deeply into modern 
caselaw. But it is necessary to show how the Indian CourtB 
have in modern times dealt with Btrldhana as defined by the 
commentators. It may be said at once that the inclusion by the 
Mit of property inherited by a woman or obtained at a parti¬ 
tion under Btrldhana has been totally discarded by the Privy 
Council for all provinces in India except Bombay 1512 . A woman 
may inherit property from a male, such as from her husband, 
father or son or she may inherit property from a female, that 
is, from her mother, daughter &c. Both these kinds of property 


1310. ftvv I )vvT%nt w ■ «m. ni. 
p. 347. 

1311. fow g o t wrjS® vtiHFwfw wmft- 
' *v- p, i60. 

1312. Vld tSheo Shankar v. Debi Sahai L. R. 30 I. A. 202 (a case 
from Allahabad ) for the proposition tbat according to the law of the Benares 
school even property inherited by a woman from a female is not her stri¬ 
dhana and does not pass to her heirs. The principal grounds for the deci¬ 
sion were that as regards property inherited by a female from males the role 
dedncible from the gloss of Vijnanesvara had already been discarded and 
that even as to property inherited from a female the same rule had been 
applied in most High Coarts (p. 208). Vide also Balwantrao v. Baji Rao 
L. R. 47 I. A. 213, 223 where the Privy Council approve of the Bombay 
High Coart’s decision in Bhau v. Raghunath 30 Bom. 229 that a daughter 
succeeding to her father takes the property absolutely as stridhana in the 
Bombay Presidency. 
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are stridhana according to the Mit., but the Privy Counoil has 
held as to both these kinds that they are not stridhana; e. g. if 
a daughter inherits property from her father or inherits the 
stridhana property of her mother, it does not become her stri¬ 
dhana, that on the death of the daughter, the property does not 
pass to her heirs, but to the next heir of the person from whom 
she inherited it. The Bombay school makes a distinction. If a 
woman enters a family by marriage and then inherits to a male 
of that family (as e. g. a widow succeeding to her husband, a 
mother to her son or a predeceased son’s widow to her father- 
in-law ), the property she inherits is not her Btrldhana, she takes 
only a limited estate in it and on her death it passes to the next 
heir of the male from whom she inherited. But if a woman 
inherits from a male belonging to the family in which she was 
born (e. g. a daughter succeeding to her father, a sister to her 
brother) or if a woman inherits property from a female, the 
property so inherited becomes her stridhana (in Bombay). As 
to property acquired by a wife or mother on partition lsls , it has 
been held by the Privy Counoil that it iB not stridhana even in 
provinces governed by the Mitaksara (including Bombay). 

Kat. (903 ) declares : 15U ‘ whatever was given to a woman 
for wearing only on some occasion (or on condition) or with 
fraudulent intent by the father, brother or husband is not held 
to be stridhana. ’ The idea is that if the father or husband 
gives some ornament to his daughter or wife for wearing on 
some special occasion ( upadhi ) or if a father or husband in 
fraud of his co-parceners gives some family property to his 
daughter or wife it cannot become stridhana. 

Dominion over stridhana .— What is stridhana and what 
dominion a woman has over stridhana depend on three things, 
via. the source of acquiring the property, her status at the time 
of acquisition (i. e. whether she was a maiden or a married 
woman whose husband was living or a widow), the school of 
law by which she is governed. Certain verses of Kat. and Nar. 
are the principal texts on this subject. Kat. ( 905-907, 911) 


1513. Vide Debt Mangal Prasad v. Mahadeo Prasad L. R. 39 I. A. 
121, 131-132 (about the share of immovable property on partition not being 
stridhana and not passing on her death to her stridhana heirs). 

1514. T W T tqfo wr$fot%*TT*rnf&r»rT VtTjfTvrf^ tftf vw qroqT- 

npsspuS qvi uerfhrt *» mdiw iy errmvm i vur Htarfh'* ** vw vtaetw 

H t flr*T«nnu*T <n«n * II. p. 281. The verae u 

quoted by TO. UT. III. p. 549, p. 154 (reads JTW Vfet). 
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says: JS1S ‘ on obtaining wealth of the saudayika kind it is dec¬ 
lared (lit. desired) that women have independent power over 
it, since it was given by them (the kindred) as support (or 
maintenance) in order that they ( women) may not be reduced 
to a terrible {or wretched ) condition. It has been declared that 
women always have independence in saudayika property as re¬ 
gards sale or gift at their pleasure and even in immovables 
(if saudayika). A woman, when her husband is dead, may 
deal with the gift (of movables) given by the husband as she 
pleases,, but she should preserve it as long as he is alive or Bhe 
may spend it on his family. Neither the husband nor the son, 
nor the father nor the brothers have power to ubo or alienate the 
strldhana of a woman \ The verse of Kat. about property acquir¬ 
ed by labour or about the gift from Btrangers through affection 
and that of Nsrada about the gift of immovable property made 
by the husband have already been quoted. From these texts it 
follows that a Hindu woman during her maidenhood lsl6 could 
dispose of her strldhana proparty of every description at her 
pleasure, that during her widowhood she could dispose of every 
kind of strldhana including movable property given by the 
husband but not immovable property given by him and that a 
married woman whose husband was living could dispose of at 
her pleasure only that kind of property called sauduyika (i. e. 
gifts from relations except those made by the husband). 
Under modern decisions the distinction between saudayika and 


1513. mi jjtcv tfiwt i vwTYRfwhvrS jrtwgv- 

favh*; vihRT: * ftw«jrt a h 

fan umft * w i vt flmfsurlWir:" wm. 

q. mn4 p. 732 (except &c.), II. p. 282, fTVHPT IV. 1. 22 and 

24 and «r. P-135 (except &c.), ft. v. PP. 510-11, 514 (all), 

ft. fa. PP' 139-140. On amr?inTT$ ft. V. says, * fte vmrftv 

ftwt Mramv « m * mrftwfun’ (p. 5ii); ‘ («%»w). 

On the says ‘ trev) ftwsftft wnjvnrgw 1 On 

the says ‘ i fpmft a tr^Whvinn^rs'Wtfto- 

nftr funwrgw?* i ftwari 5 1 *^ 8 »rvf ft*r 

m ft sqfriy qth ’. ft. v. p. 511 and ft. fa. p. 140 take to mean 

husband's own property and the former says that gctTJJ'J and tnffaw 
explained it as tfta* given by the husband. 

1510. So long as a Hindu maiden is a minor she cannot alienate her 
property or dispose of it by will ; only her guardian can alienate it for pur¬ 
poses laid down in Hunooman Pershad's case ; vide 6 Moo. I. A 393 (cited 
above on p. 449)', * 
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non-Baudiyika is retained, lsl7 but the distinction between sau- 
d&yika given by the relations and that given by the husband is 
not kept, 1 * 18 Now the woman’s power to dispose off as she likes 
depends on the question whether the gift was meant to pass an 
absolute estate or a limited estate even if the husband was the 
donor. During marriage when the husband is living her domi¬ 
nion depends under modern law upon the character of the strl- 
dhana. If it is of the kind called saudayika she can dispose of 
it by sale, gift or will as she likes without her husband’s con¬ 
sent; but as to other kinds of stridhana property ( such as 
gifts from strangers, property acquired by mechanical arts 
or property inherited) she cannot dispose of it without her 
husband’s consent. If she disposes of it without such con¬ 
sent the alienation is void. According to the D. B. IV. 
1. 20 property acquired by a married woman by mechanical 
arts or by gift from a stranger is subject to the husband’s 
dominion during his life and may be taken by him even 
when there is no distress. No one else (except the husband ) 
has got control over even such stridhana. After the hus¬ 
band’s death, she can dispose of even non-saudayika stridhana 
as she likes. But even as regards saudayika the texts 
concede certain rights to the husband in certain circumstances. 
Yaj. IL 147 says: ' the husband is not liable to return 
to the wife her stridhana taken (i. e. used) by him in a 
famine, for (indispensable ) religious acts, in disease, or when 
imprisoned ( by the creditor or by the king or an enemy ). 1519 


1517. Vide Bhau v. Raghunath 30 Bom. 229 (where It was held that 
property Inherited by a woman from her father could not be bequeathed by 
her without the consent of the husband who survived her). Bequests to a 
woman are on the same footing as a gift for the purposes of stridhana. 
Vide Damodaf v. Purmanandas 7 Bom. 155. 

1518. Vide Shaltg Ram v. Charanjit Lai 57 I. A, 282, 289. 

1519. ivnft sfbni nsf w fat gig- 

Sffa n sjj. II. 147, on which fJrar says: qvnn 1 

lint V* tnrft * jrfhm* I, some like «v. p. 546 read 

WTOTHt vgij ft. P. 513, fa. fa. p. 141, p. 73 regard ftnfafnfa 

a* an adjective of nnt; 1 ffailKbfanl mfafalrf®i frmfgsnwurit gfa • 

ft. fa, i ‘ srrwinrt q i fa i rarwurwTvln* i wft 5 

fagwis j ee n i 1 fftwtwnfnmft tns?«r 1 »nw* 

n- p. 546, 
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Kat. (914) 1530 has a similar verse which says that he may 
return strldhana wealth if he chooseB to do so when it is used 
by him in a disease or in calamities or when harassed by 
creditors. Kaut. (HI 2 p. 152 ) i‘b closely similar to YSj. and 
adds that the woman can spend it without blame for the 
maintenance of herself, her son and daughter-in-law or when 
the husband has gone abroad without making provision for the 
maintenance of these. Kaut (III. 2. p. 152 ) further provides 1511 
that there should be no complaint (by the wife ) as regards the 
expenditure of strldhana made more than three years before 
by joint action of the husband and wife when they have given 
birth to two children (or to twins) and when the marriage 
has been in the most approved forms ( brahma and the other 
three ), that when strldhana has been expended by (the husband 
and wife) that are married in the gandharva or dsura form 
both should be made to restore it with interest and that what 
is expended when the marriage is in the raksasa or paiiaca form 
the expenditure of strldhana should be dealt with as theft. 
The meaning of ‘ mithunam prajatayoh ’ and ‘ trivarsopa- 
bhuktam’ in Kaut. is not quite clear. It is probable that Kautilya 
lays down a rule of limitation. If more than three years are 
allowed to pass without complaint, then no complaint made 
later (than three years after the expenditure ) would be enter¬ 
tained. So also if there be no children of the marriage and 
the husband expends strldhana without objection by the wife 
then also no complaint would be entertained as the restraint 
on alienation of strldhana by the husband and wife was meant 
for the benefit and advancement of the children. None of the later 
smrtis like those of Y&j., Nar. or Kat. makes these distinctions 
and so Kaut. probably represents an early stage in the evolution 
of the husband’s dominion over strldhana. These later smrtis hold 
that the husband and wife may be entirely separate as regards 
their properties and as a general rule the husband’s debts, are 
not binding on the wife’s properties nor are the wife’s separate 
debts binding on the husband or his properties (Yaj. II. 46, 


1520. njrfiW V u ftt CTi Vn fif i iw : • *rm prci vufhvt 

«IWr StriH «WVT. q. by swtrtd p. 755, it. p. 283, ft. t. p. 513, 

ft. tv p. 141 ; stfim^tgvrWior PvrtTTvftftwft w *rr<rrvr i sft- 

tbwttvrfVjfto-wvvfrefft vpfwrtf vtgs i wvvrm ni. 2 p 152. 

1521. vr ywtnftf&g* mmlft wqfoqV w sfJtes fttrfcj *ts- 

gwhr 1 ywtir 1 wv yiny t 

wfrcroi in. 2. p. 152. 
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Visnu Dh, S. VL 31-32). But the same smrtis make it clear 
that under certain distressing circumstances the wifeV 
separate property was liable for the maintenance or debts of 
the husband. The Mit. expressly states 15213 that if the husband 
uses his wife’s strldhana under any other circumstances (than 
those specified by Yaj. II. 147 and Kat.) then he has to return it, 
that no relation except the husband has any right to use a 
woman’s stridhana during her lifetime even in distress or 
disease &c. and relies on Manu VIII. 29 which requires the 
righteous king to award the punishment for theft against such 
relatives as appropriate the wealth of women. The Sm. 0. and 
V. Mayukha follow the Mit., but the V. R. and V. C. hold that 
Katyayana’s verse applies not only to the husband, but also 
to the son, father and brothers of the woman. Kat. ( 912-913 ) 
^provides 15213 that if any one of the four persons ( q. in n. 1515 
above) forcibly consumes strldhana he should be made to 
return it with interest and should be also liable to fine (or 
punishment) and that if any one of these consumes strldhana 
amicably after securing her consent then he would be liable 
to return only the principal amount, when he becomes well- 
off ( i e. able to pay ). Devala 1522 also states, ‘ if the husband 
makes a gift of strldhana without cause or enjoys it, he must 
pay it back with interest, but he may use the stridhana of his 
wife for relieving the distress of a son ( and also of the family, 
acc. to V. Mayukha ). Kat. (908) ls23 adds a special rule, ‘ if the 
husband has two wives and he does not reside with one of them 
(i. e. neglects her ), he should be forcibly made to return (the 
strldhana of his neglected wife ) by the king even though she 
bestowed it upon him through affection. ’* The texts of Kat., 
Devala and Nar. quoted above about the dominion of the woman 
over her stridhana and about the husband’s power over it are 


1521a. yf| ibRWXf *TST*r* TOTtf I W fWV: fVT* qvc 

TrwwgvTri i vcgy ro »«peq: front w 

W5TSPT II anrvr. q. by p. 755, IV. I. 24 p, 78, ffTftrn. 

II. p. 282. 

1522 . yn wfa <v vftfr ^ wbfg 

H q• by II. p. 283 ( 5 Wtr?vi ), amutf 

p. 755, p. 156. 

1523. an? vrm =» at nsnt i vfan 

qrrwri. q. by p. 755, iv. i. 24 p. 78, ii, 

p. 283. The sq. n. p, 155 ascribes this verse to ^** 5 . 
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authoritative in all schools even now. Manu IX. 199 tsJJ provid es: 
* wives should not spend (for their own benefit) from the 
property of their families which is oommon to many, nor from 
their own property without the husband’s permission, ’ The 
V. Mayukha interprets this as meaning that she has no 
independent power even over adhivedanika and the like, but 
this would be opposed to the express texts of Kat., Vyasa and 
Devala. Therefore the words must be taken as only recommen¬ 
datory. 

Kfit. (916) delivers a special rule viz. ‘ Btrldhana 1S2S which 
was promised (to a woman) by her husband should be paid 
to her as a debt by the sons (i. e. by her own boob or stepsons ) 
provided she resides in the husband’s family; she should 
not reside with her paternal family. ’ The Sm. C. and V. P. 
(p.546) explain that even grandsons and great-grandsons are 
liable to pay just as sons are. According to Kat. as understood 
by the Sm. C. and others a wife who is full of evil acts, is 
immodest, wastes property and is given up to adultery, does 
not deserve (to dispose of ) strldhana and V. P. and V. C. 
explain that it may be taken away from her in such a case. 1526 
In modern times this rule of forfeiture of rights would not be 
enforced by the courts as regards strldhana. Some explain 
this verse as referring to the widow as heir and separate the 
words as ‘ strl dhanam.' 1527 Vide Ganga v. Ghasita 1 All. 46 
( F. B.), 48-49. 

Succession to Strldhana.— The several Bchools’of Hindu Law 
differ from eaoh other perhaps more widely on this subject than 


1524. s* ftro t wwnfft w ftvnftr wi 

n ng IX. 199. This verse iB variously explained. fpFljjst, t!*m- 

and others explain fsiftt as ‘ CWrifr 1 T l UTOWb' while wSjfPTTTTVW 
and nr. mjw explain as ‘ npr > and explains WWTH as ‘ WFflmurtXor- 

1525. wwl vftgj ^ i ftfc* vr 3 * 

SKWVT q. by n - P- 283 (first half), ft, X. p. 514, ft, p. 142. 

The nr. W. p. 153 quotes the first half as 

1526. wrwnSKvrgwT fafan ' n r ftwma r i vr w xfttrt m w 

« WVJ- q- by «**n. OB VIII. 28 (without name), II. p. 283, 

ft. f%. p. 141-142, nr. *. p. 157, nr. rt. p. 545. * JW: sff?TJ»T # XTT 
wftq g wft ftftrvr^r "ufcffan* w qx ’ wftw. 

1527. For a comparison of the ancient and medieval Hindu Law of 
strldhana with the Roman, French and English law, vide Bannerjee's 
* Marriage and strldhana 1 pa 394-399. 
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on any other. But one thing is generally common to all schools 
vis. that as regards succession to strldhana daughters are prefer¬ 
red to sons, though in later days sons were introduced by some 
writers as heirs along with daughters or even as preferable to 
daughters for certain kinds of strldhana. This was probably 
due to the faot that the value of strldhana property became 
considerable in later times and society which held to the doctrine 
of the dependence and inferior position of women could not 
tolerate the idea that large estates should go to women alone. 
The causes of the variance among writers on the devolution of 
strldhana are historical. The text-writers wrote at different 
times and in different countries and probably reflect the 
popular sentiments of their own countries and times tinged 
now and then by personal predilections also. The digests 
sometimes expressly say that their interpretation follows the 
usage of their times (vide V. Mayukha in note 1529 below). 

The succession to strldhana varies according as the woman 
is unmarried or married, according as the marriage was in an 
approved or an unapproved form, and also according to the 
species of strldhana and the school of law to which she 
is subject. 

First, the important texts of the smrtis on succession to 
strldhana may be brought together. The oldest extant text is 
that of Gaut. 28.22 which provides, 1528 'strldhana devolves (first) 
on daughters; (in a competition among daughters ) it goes to 
those that are unmarried ( apraita, lit. not given away in 
marriage ) and (in a competition among married daughters ) to 
those that are not well provided for (i. e. that are indigent).' 
Manu (IX. 192-193 ) provides : * when the mother dies all the 
full brothers and full sisters should equally divide the mother’s 
estate. Even to the daughters of those daughters some 
thing should be given (that is ) as much as would be seemly 
out of the estate of their grandmother on the ground of 
affection'. In Manu IX. 195 it is said that the six kinds of 
strldhana, as also anvadheya strldhana and gifts made by the 
husband through affection, should go to her progeny if she dies 
in her husband’s lifetime. The verses of Manu (IX. 192-3) 
are variously explained by the commentators, Sarvajfia-Nftra- 
yana holding that mother’s estate means estate other than 
technical Btrldhana. Most of them rely on a text of Br. and 


1328 . w t ift. 28. 22. 
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hold that full brothers and unmarried sisters succeed together 
and married sisters (i. e. daughters of the woman whose heirs 
are to be found) get some trifle (i of each brother acc. to 
Kulluka). Manu IX. 196-197 further provide that when a 
woman was married in one of the five forms of marriage viz. 
Br&hma, Daiva, Arsa, Pr&japatya and Gsndharva and died 
without issue her strldhana goes to her husband and if she was 
married in the Aeura and the other two forms it went, if Bhe 
died issueless, to her mother and father. Yaj. 11. 1529 117 pro¬ 
vides that daughters take the strldhana estate of their mother 
and on failure of them the (male) issue. In IL 153 ° 144 Yaj. 
again says that strldhana goes to daughters, but that if the 
woman dies without issue then it goes to the husband if she waB 
married in one of the four forms (brahma, daiva, arsa, praja- 
patya) but to her parents if she was married in the other four 
forma Yisnu Dh. S. (17. 19-21) and Nar. (dayabhaga, 9 ) 
contain the same rules as Yaj. II. 144-145, while Nar. ( daya¬ 
bhaga 2) states that the mother’s wealth should be divided 
among the daughters and in the absence of daughters the latter’s 
issue takes it. Sahkha-Likhita 1531 declare that the mother’s 
estate is taken in equal shares by the full brothers (sons of the 
deceased mother ) and their unmarried sisters. Br. 1532 (S. B. E. 


1529. HT3JfttrT: 5W^oirsrr>V I Vt. II. 117 on which the fhat- 

»ays, ‘ gHtgwrmn* 3TVJV: I », some construe the word as 

meaning the issue of the daughters (i. e. daughter’s daughters and 
daughter's sons ). Vide «r. W. P- 159, “ ‘ WT3§?k — ’ ffit 

» vt 3 ym t»q Trgfhj:, 

t stun; (gr>WT. z) mg- 

I, about which the fhcTT. on -qr^f. II. 145 remarks 
4 The J 73 . VT. (p. 667) explains as JTTgUH 

jfewr jdwnrt ^ srrar gtfkwwtqi- 

finsru: t, the fasrtg'H*!? p. 75 says ‘ jitwWTHHrt 
nrgrwv i» 

1530. 37#Rrrvi*rT3Tf^ qT*tWTOrgTOgji1snraqfhrt HtfwrjnftS 1 

JUJJTT fts*rrr*t n vt. n. 144-145 ; w f gm^ g waf 

^srtVTWffiWTVt TTjfi: I w f 1 ^ l sgjrrvt V? I 

ftoauWTt'jr 17. 19-21; qftutf H ifrm q tnmg a i wmnf^rs W 3 «rff: fog- 

4* II wrcg (grVHPT, verse 9 ). 

1531. TT»f wf TTi^tTT wrgfi gpTPhq I *Tf nfr f ftn q. by gnrHPT 

IV. 24 p. 79, <m WT. III. p. 551, 0“ HT. II. 145. on 28. 22 


reads WH — y v w yl: 

1532. jf&flT I 3WWT 3 WWt HPt- 

HUTOH » fT- q- by rg fW II. p. 285, svg* on ift. 28. 22, gnfWm IV. 2. 3 
p. 79 w? HTjvHftHro:), q*r. Hr. ill. 

p. 552 < reads wr H HrgWH.), ftwigHPf p. 75. 
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33 p. 383 verse 87 ) declares, ‘ strldhana goes to her progeny, hut 
the unmarried daughter is preferred, while the married one 
gets only some trifle as a token of regard Par&sara holds 
that the unmarried daughters take all the strldhana, but in a 
competition between married daughters alone and sons they all 
take equal shares. Devala 1533 states, ‘on the death of a woman her 
strldhana is taken in equal shares by her sons and daughters; 
if she leaves no issue it would be taken by her husband, mother, 
brother or father’. Paraskara 153 * (q. by Par. M. III. 552) states 
that strldhana devolves on the unmarried daughter, that the 
son does not get it, but that he shares equally with a married 
daughter. Kaut. 1535 (III. 2 p. 153) prescribes that if a woman 
dies during her husband’s lifetime her sons and daughters 
divide her strldhana; if she has no son then daughters divide 
it, on failure (of both sons and daughters) the husband takes 
it and that the sulka, anvadheya or any other kind of strldhana 
given by her relatives is taken by her relatives. Katyayana ls36 
(917-920) whose treatment of strldhana is the most detailed of 
all smrti writers has the following verses on succession to 
strldhana: ‘ Sisters whose husbands are living should Bhare 
with their brothers the strldhana ( of their mother ); this is the 
rule of law about strldhana and partition (among brothers and 
sisters) is prescribed. On failure of daughters the (strldhana) 
wealth devolves on sons (of the deceased woman ); the wealth 
given to a wotnan by her kinsmen ( paternal or maternal) goes 
in the absence of the kinsmen (that gave it) to the husband. 


1533. wmpv ggsfiwmit gwtvT fwvrv shrift wtm umi 

I q- by IV. 2 6 p. 79, «qst. fw. p. 466, on 

vr. II. 145. 

1534. aTOWIVWg ffta: I Jmivt tl VHbjT- 

vrrfj I qivw* q. by <rcr. HT. in. p, 552 (fh. 
p. 463. Is it 

1535. vnift ^flTvi: g*r jrtsrw i wgsm t 

mprf^r mri t . wpwvt ?>£•. • sufera 

in. 2. p. 153. 

1536. vrfihvt wiS tfugro i sftuvrqfk fimvraa 

i jftgonrnu* g ftw g^rg ircplg i 3 ^ 5 ^[*n - *Tvrr^ n; « 

wm UWH.I OTTSTTVTWffWTVt Wf?»TTfS* 5 *ift II 3*TSTI- 
njg vjjw «fh>w « wmv traqmmt » wrm. q. by 

p. 721 (the first two only), II. pp. 285-287 (all except 

f^gxirt &c.), ft, x. p 518 and ft. f%. p. 143 ( first two) ; IV, 2. 12 

p. 92 has the verse ftfxyt (ascribes it to fSTWfm*) j *V. ». P- -162 reads 

gaprrft (or xr ^mfo . 
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Whatever immovable property was given by the parents to their 
daughter always goes to her brother if she dies without issue. 
Whatever wealth was obtained by a woman from her parents in 
the forms of marriage beginning with asura is declared as going 
to her parents on failure of her progeny.’ 1537 The first two verses 
are apparently in conflict and must bo read with Gaut, 28. 22 
So probably the following propositions were laid down by Kat. 
viz. (1) unmarried daughters are preferred; (2) married daughters 
whose husbands are living share along with their brothers, if 
there be no unmarried daughter; (3) widowed daughters take 
or.ly if there are no daughters whose husbands are living or if 
there are no sons ; (4) wealth given by paternal and maternal 
kinsmen goes to them and on failure of these, to the husband ; 
(5) immovable property given by parents goes to the brother 
of the woman on failure of issue; (6) wealth given in the 
5sura, raksasa and paisaca forms goes to parents on failure of 
issue. Yama has a verse very similar to Katyayana’s about 
a woman married in the asura and the following forms. The 
commentaries and digests make valiant efforts to reconcile the 
conflicts among the smrti texts quoted above. It is not quite 
necessary to go into that question here in detail for fear of 
encumbering this work too much. 

How the devolution of stridhana was dealt with by the 
commentators has now to be seen. They all prefer daughters 
to sons for certain kinds of stridhana. Why the devolution of 
stridhana property should be different from that of the property 
of a male is not clearly explained anywhere. The Mit. oil 
Yaj. 1538 II. 117 gives the reason that woman’s property goes to 
the daughter because in beT more particles of the mother’s body 
inhere than in the son. Probably the daughters w ere preferred 
as heirs to stridhana as a sort of equity, when sons were 
allowed to exclude daughters in the inheritance to the father’s 
wealth. 

According to the Mit. there are two lines of succession to 
stridhana, one for sulka and the other for all other kinds of stri¬ 
dhana. Sulka, acc. to the Mit. that quotes Gaut., devolves first 

1537. v? rnrkg >rafN?t 1 wntrennfe rret a w* 

(rK* II q. by II. p. 286. anWOT IV. 2. 28 p. 88. 

1538 . 3 U* 

115*13 5$ iff vranrru#; *svr*nrr*t 

jitai iiggvi^ iftu* jftfniS i s*»rTft *ug<-qia i 

ftlT. on m, II. 117. &C. is r»g. III. 49. 
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on the full brothers, then on the mother. 1539 Some like the 
Subodhinl, the Dlpakalika, Haradatta on Gaut. 28. 23 hold that 
it devolves on the mother first and then on the full brothers ; 
but many works such as the Dayabhaga IV. 3. 28 (p. 95), Sm. C., 
Par. M., V. P., V. C. follow the Mit. It is somewhat strange 
that the Madanaparijata p. 668 ( which was really composed 
by the author of the Subodhinl in the name of his patron 
Madanapala, holds that the sulka is first taken by the brothers 
and then by the mother. This raises a doubt whether the 
printed Subodhinl is correct or whether the author changed 
his opinion. 

As regards succession to the property of a maiden there is 
no difference at all between the Mit. and other works. The 
Mit. quotes a text of Baudhayana 1530 that the wealth of a 
deceased maiden first devolves on her full brothers, then on the 
mother and then on the father. The V. P. adds that on failure 
of the father the maiden’s wealth goes to the parents’ nearest 
sapinda. 1511 Yaj. 11. 146 provides that if a girl who had been 
promised in marriage dies before marriage, the intending 
bridegroom was entitled to ■ take back the sulka or other gifts 


15.59. wig; =31% i ift. 28. 23-24; mm. (on vr. 

u. H5) says, •, ‘ mgiura wgvT > gvdmdf on 

vi. xi. 143 ; ‘ g mgrr'mns 1 Mfiimsgr;?; 

*trg: 1 ivi mgftfo 1 ^ g tuning • 'V. n. p 553 ; g 

tftqu y? ggfrg: 1 am ^ «rnnf; < afkm ... mgrlG 1 obf v*hg faw- 

wphstrt wrgn 09 1 wg. it. p. 668 ; 1 mgw- 

rmgmwrmfva: 1 1 ’ ••• m** vrfitbb 1 (im ^ 

jf^srrfgg mvumitg RHvbftgegi rhgrr ir > wrrrmfft 

(«v. p. 257); 3ml nigvimnArvq:» mmfvsffa srtfor t gfiafferaT. 

1540. Rvd gmvT: vevrn ’ireftg: *frg9Hagvb mgiagura fkjftfat vbrr- 

VSTWroirg * f^ST. on vr. II. 146 ; the ^fvvtf*T makes of ibis a verse as (Vvd -. 
tfilgm R’l’r. 1 trgvirv vrbrrrg'agm'i n >. The wgmrui (folio 106a) reads 

it as fbni... ww* 1... irgm> foju'fciwnrrfibflwr* emuvrawmfit i m. «r. 

p. 552. The above passage of the Mit is referred to in Gandhi Maganlal v . 
Bat Jadab 24 Bora. 192 ( F. 15. ) at p. 211 ( where it was held that a paternal 
grandmother in Gujarat inherited the wealth left by her maiden grand¬ 
daughter in the absence of nearer heirs, that she took an absolute interest 
and that on her death the property goes to her heir and not to that of the 
grand-daughter. 

1541. Vide also Janglubat v. Jetha Appaji 32 Born. 409, 412 and 
Vithalv. Bain 60 Bom. 671, 677 for instances of sapindas of the parents 
inheriting to the slrfdhana of a woman dying respectively as a maiden or as a 
woman married in an approved form of marriage. 
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made by him after deducting his own expenses and those of 
her family. 

The MitaksarS order of succession for all klndB of 
strldhana, other than sulka and maiden’s property, is as 
follows : ( 1 ) unmarried daughter ; ( 2 ) married daughter 

who is indigent; ( 3 ) married daughter who is well 
provided for ; (4) daughter’s daughters ; (5) daughter’s son ; 
(6) sons ; (7) son’s sons (here also the rule of per stirpes 
applies ); (8) husband (if the woman was married in one of 

the four approved forms ); (9) sapindas of the husband in the 
order of propinquity ; on failure of any sapinda of the husband, 
her mother, then her father and then the sapindas of the father 
( before it goes to the Crown ). But if the woman was married 
in one of the unapproved forms, then on failure of her descen¬ 
dants her stridhana went to her mother, then to her father and 
then to the father’s sapindas in the order of propinquity. On 
failure of the sapindas of the father it would (by analogy) go to 
her husband and then to his sapipdas (before going to the 
Crown ). When grand-daughters directly inherit the strldhana 
of their grandmother they take' per stirpes ( acc. to the Mit. 
which quotes Caut. 28. 15 ), if they are the daughters of several 
daughters. 1542 The Mit. ( on Yaj. II. 145), Apararka (p. 721) and 
several others provide (following Manu IX. 198 = Anusasana 47.25) 
that if a woman of a lower caste dieB issueless leaving stridhana, 
then the daughter of her co-wife of a higher class inherits that 
stridhana and on failure of such Btep-daughter, the son of the 
latter inherits. It may be noted that as regards succession 
to strldhana, the rule of representation which holds good in 
relation to succession to males does not apply. When a male 
dies leaving separate property and a son and a grandson (son 
of a predeoeasod son) both succeed together, the grandson re¬ 
presenting his deceased father. But if a woman possessed of 
Btridhana dies having only a son and a predeceased son’s son, 
the son will take the whole of the strldhana excluding the son’s 
son, Vide Bai Raman v. Jagjimndas 41 Bom. 618. 

It is not possible nor necessary to deal exhaustively with 
the devolution of strldhana according to the various sohools of 
Hindu Law. But a few indications from the important text 
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books having authority in the different provinces will be offer¬ 
ed. According to the Sm. C. ( which is the leading authority in 
Madras after the Mit.) stridhana includes only those kinds of 
property that are so described in the smrtis ( i. e. only technical 
stridhana ) and the lines of devolution are as follows : (1) sulk a 
devolves in the same way as laid down by the Mit. cited above 
(Sm. C. U. p. 287 ); (2) Yautaka devolves on unmarried 
daughters first (Sm. C. II. p. 285 ); (3) Anvadheyaka and 
Bhartrdatta pass to sons and married daughters whose husbands 
are living, all inheriting together in equal shares (Sm. 0. II. 
p. 284 ); (4) other kinds of technical stridhana such aB 
adhyagni &c. pass first to the maiden daughters and married 
daughters who are apratistki/a , 1543 then to married daughters 
that are provided for; then to daughter’s daughters, then to 
daughter’s sons, then to sons, then to son’s sons <feo., then to the 
husband or father ( according to the form of marriage ). The 
Madras High Court follows the Mit. (in preference to the Sm. 
C.) as to the devolution of Anvadheyaka and Bhartrdatta and 
holds that certain kinds of non-technical stridhana ( such as 
gifts by strangers during coverture) devolve acc. to the rules of 
the Mit. Vide Salemma v. Lutclunana 21 Mad. 100. 

The Vivadacintamani, the leading authority in Mithila, 
restricts stridhana to the technical stridhana recognized by the 
smrtis and lays down the devolution of it as follows : (1) Sulka 1544 
( defined as property received by a woman at the time of her 
marriage, if in an unapproved form ) passes as under the Mit- 
cited above; (2) Yautaka passes first to unmarried daughters, 
then in the way laid down by the Mit. for all stridhana ; (3) all 
technical stridhana other than the two preceding varieties 
passes to sons and unmarried daughters together, then to sons 
and married daughters jointly, then to daughter’s daughters, 
then to daughter’s sons and then as under the Mit. system ( for 
stridhana in general.) 

The Vyavaharavnayukha which is held to be of para¬ 
mount authority in Gujarat, Bombay Island and Northern 


1543. The word 3}qfar&TI is explained by the Sm. C. as follows, 1 eutd?" 

wvunvT fatfar fiuvr vt i 1 w 

fforn Wog n i »vwvt @wt n. p- 283 - 

ft. ftj, p. 147 also says ‘ ssswm I 1 

1544 . ifhiw: • wffhfl grfi wia*.' • 3U8ru%rtmf - 

i ft. ft*. p. 143. 
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Konkan 1515 proposes various lines of succession to strldhana. Its 
treatment is based on the Sm. C. and the Madanaratna. It first 
divides strldhana as stated above into technical ( paribhasika) 
and non-technical ( aparibhasika). The first is subdivided into 
four classes for the purpose of inheritance; (I) sulka which 
passes as stated above under the Mitaksara; (II) yautaka goes 
to unmarried daughters, (if there be no unmarried daughters ) 


1545. For the territory in which the V. Maytikha is supreme, vide 
Lalhtbhai v. Mankuvarbai 2 Bom. 388 (F.B.) at p 418, Jankibai v. Sandra 
14 Bom. 612 at pp. 623 24 ; Vyus Chimanlal v. Vyus Ramcliandra 24 Bom. 
367 (F. B.latp 373. How the Vyavaharamaytikha composed by a Maha- 
ristra brahmana whose family had settled at Benares came to be regarded 
as a work of high authority in Gujarat is explained in Lallabhai o. Man¬ 
kuvarbai 2 Bom. 388 at pp. 418-419 and in Bhagirthibai v. Kahnujirav 
11 Bom. 2S5 (F. B.) at pp 294-95. As there is divergence between the 
views of the Mit and the Mayukha in the rules of succession, it becomes a 
matter of great practical importance to settle with precision the exact limits 
in Northern Konkan up to which the Mayukha must be regarded as a work 
of paramount authority. It has been judicially decided that ICaranja, an 
island opposite the Bombay harbour, is governed by the Mayukha (in Sakha- 
ram v. Sitabai 3 Bom. 353), that Mahad, the southernmost Taluka of the 
Kolaba District, is not so go\ erned and that the predominance of the Mayu¬ 
kha cannot be taken further south than Cbeul and Nagothna in the Kolaba 
District (vide Narhar v. lihau 40 Bom. 621). Similarly difficult questions 
arise whether Kathiawar which is quite contiguous to Gujarat and some 
territory bordering on Gujerat towards the north or east is governed by tbe 
views of the MayTikha in preference to those of the Mit. Some parts of 
Kathiawar which were (and even now are) under the domination of tbe 
Gaikwad of Baroda may, on the analogy of the grounds on which the Mayu¬ 
kha is held to be of paramount authority in Gujarat, be deemed to be governed 
by tbe Mayukha. It appears to me that the tendency of courts should be 
to restrict the extent of the territory in which the Mayukha is supreme and 
to hold that everywhere the Mitaksara is supreme, except in those territories 
where the Mayukha has been expressly recoginzed as supreme by the feuda¬ 
tory States contiguous to Gujarat or by judicial decisions. The Mit. is the 
paramount authority in the whole of India except in Bengal ; therefore on 
the analogy of the rfiaxira that a general rule is applicable and is supreme in 
all cases except where an exception clearly covers the matter (aFrer^lT^V- 
) districts outside modern Gujarat but bordering 
on it should not be held to be governed by the Mayukha, 
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thoD probably to the married daughters; (III) anvadheya 14,So 
and bhatrpriti-datta ( husband’s gift of affection) are inherited 
by sons and unmarried daughters together in accordance with 
Manu (IX. 192 and 195), (if there be no unmarried daughters) 
by sons and married daughters, then daughter's issue, then Bon’s 
sons; (IV) other 1515 kinds of technical stridhana devolves as 
under the Mit.; (V) non-technical 1517 stridhana is inherited in 
the following order; sons, son’s eons, sons’ Bons’ sons, daughters, 
daughters' sons, daughter’s daughters. When there is no issue 
of the woman the succession depends in all cases as under the 
Mit. on the question whether the woman was married in an 
approved or an un-approved form. The V. Mayukha employs 
language somewhat different from that of the Mit in speaking 
of the inheritance to stridhana when a woman dies without 


1545a. Vide Sitabai v. Vasautrao 3 Bom. I.. R. 201 (where a long' 
passage from the V. Mayukha is quoted in translation and it is held that 
anvtidheya includes gifts or bequests from parents after inamage as well as 
from the husband and that sons and daughters succeed equally to anva- 
ctheyn) ; Dayuhlas v. Savitribai 34 Bom. 385 (b.B.). where it was held that a 
passage of the Mayukha wherein the view of the Mit. was first stated and then 
the view of others really meant that the latter was the view of the Mayukha, 
that sons and daughters inherited anvidheya together and that if there were 
both married and unmarried daughters, the unmarried daughters and the 
sons inherited together. f%tVt «FW JrTk7«l I W«1T ^ 

ngt— 3r?t?vr. uto: ii titra vh. i tMtaTfuu^f^Vs- 

qRtjf'mfttfitf'pfmwTrd f^igtrry fsvn*; i — • sujwpttr- 

ui-twitlHiftwrftafgfa: wr Tturu qrrfvpm: t ngvryfw (folio 

105 b). Vide IT. text pp. 1 57-58 for the two views. It will be noticed 
that the Mil. construes the verse of Manu distributive ly i. e. sons take equally 
when they succeed and daughters do so when they succeed and that Manu 
does not mean that sons and daughters inherit simultaneously . 

1546. frefdt *ri msPrg: > wns 

^ vwnwfirnnV ^ptrsrai i (folio 105 b): tman&iwgiftnf- 

gvtfbet <TTRvm^% g fastasTT? nrun-.—sfitpr ... 3wffrismat st- 

i «r. ipj^r p. 159. 

1547. Vide Manilal Rewadat v Bai Rewa 17 Bom. 75S (as to inheri¬ 
tance of non-technical stridhana) where it was held that as regards stridhana 
under the Mayukha the woman is recognized as a fresh source of devolution, 
that the words 1 sons and the rest 1 mean no more than sobs, grandsons and 
great-grandsons, that as regards property which does not class as paribhaslka 
stridhana, the sons and the rest take precedence over the 'daughters and 
the rest (i. e. their issue )’, that failing sons and daughters the heirs to pari- 
bhisika stridhana and aparibhasika stridhana are the same, save that as 
between male and female offspring tbe latter have a preferential right 
•as to paribhasika, while tbe former have a similar right as to aparibhasika. 

viRrniWi/fiBfw Hifu* fifjzn} tpr t *v. wp- i fi0 * 
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issue. But it has now been judicially held that both mean the 
same thing 1548 . 

In the Dayabhaga school the devolution of various kinds 
of stridhana according to the Dayabhaga and D. K. S. is as 
follows: (I) sulka devolves 1549 in the following order: (1) full 
brother, (2) mother, (3) father, (4) husband; (II) Yautaka de- 
volves 155!J in the following order: (1) unmarried and unbetrothed 
daughters, (2) betrothed daughters, (3) married daughters, who 
have or are likely to have sons, (4) barren married daughters 
and childless widowed daughters taking together in equal shares, 
(5) sons, (6) daughter’s sons, (7) sons’ sonB, (8) son’s son’s 
sons, (9) step-son, (10 and 11.) stepson's son, stepson’s grandson. 
Then if the marriage was in an approved form, yautaka passed 
in the absence of any of the above in order to husband, brother, 
mother and father. If the marriage of the woman was cele¬ 
brated in an unapproved form then her stridhana passed in order 
to mother, father, brother, husband. (Ill) Anvadheya gifts 1551 
(gifts or bequests) made subsequent to marriago by the father 

1548. Vide Tukaram v. Narayan 36 Boro. 339 (F, B.), where there 

is an elaborate discussion about the following passages of the Mit. and the 
Mayukha. ftfntfa i «wt =9 ft art ^ fttrrf ?fr *r^eTrft ftfirrfb i 

trqtrft ' fam. on m, n. 145 ; *5**rft <twt; 

wnmnil soft i ’sj ftg$3 ww. nwmw: i vst ftmgrovi vwft 

nft'mtft ft^rwft ^ Trftogimftft imtft 

rtiJW P 161. 

1549. sw;( ) star* FTgmgTwft ftg: t qni 

H3: I ?urm»r IV. 3. 29 p. 95 

1550. wsft ^ smru msmsiu 

jftirun... fiwnft ^ i wishes ftrcrv. wjunt 

syri jft'junits tr^rrft nws ntbrfhuvt: i 

I 3PFH:tfrV(5t ngVrutfiTTTg; I Dayabhaga IV. 2. 22 
and 25. pp. 85-86. It will be noticed that the D. B. distinguishes between 
no-betrothed, betrothed and m arried daughters. Vide Bannerjee’s ‘Marriage 
and Stridhana’ pp. 477. 489-491 for order of inheritance to Yautaka. 

1551. rujJt: trfftTvm=mrf ftm 5 ?*d vh i 

I « faf. 1. Vtra HTpITSTWft 

ft®; i erg-ft H5: i w wfTcyrv*-. i irwpft 3 ww£*T*T*rft wyrtftr STf t 

Dayabhaga IV. 3. 10 and 29. Vide Prosanna v. Sarat 36 Cal. 86 
{ son being held the preferential heir to a married daughter to stridhana 
given to a woman after marriage by her father), Rum Gopal v. Narain 33 
Cal. 315 (mother held entitled to preference over the husband of a childless 
woman who died leaving property gifted to her by her father after marriage). 
In both these cases there is an elaborate examination of passages of the 
Dayabhaga and it is shown how Srikrsna and even modern writers have 
created confusion by offering varying explanations. 
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(DayabhSga IV. 2.12-16 pp. 92-93) devolve in the same order as 
for Yautaka except in a few respects, viz. the son takes before 
married daughters and in case the woman dies without issue the 
brother, mother, father and husband succeed in that order. IV* 
As regards Ayautaka (i. e. all technical stridhana other than 
the above three) there is a conflict of authority between the 
Dayabhaga (IV. 2. 1-12 pp. 79-81 ) on the one hand and Ttaghu- 
nandana and Srlkrsna on the other. Acc. to the former the 
order 1552 is: son and kumart daughter (or to either on failure 
of the other ); (on failure of both) married daughters that have 
sons or are likely to have sons; son’s sons; daughter’s sons; 
barren and widowed daughters. But Raghunandhna and Srl¬ 
krsna interpolate son’s son, son’s son’s son, stepson, stepson's 
son, stepson’s grandson between daughters sons and barren and 
widowed daughters. In the decided cases the latter order has 
generally been followed. 

If there be none of the above both Yautaka and Ayautaka 
stridhana pass in order (acc. to Dayabhaga IV. 3. 37 p. 98 ) 
to six heirs 1553 viz. the husband’s younger brother, husband's 


1552 . rrsnpi: I VRRj ... TRrPTV: 1 ••• 

... i svarn. ■ fffumxTrotjrtfrw: mr nrjiRp-mm: i fk tab 

'jv*prufhi 

3 fi%a= sywRT: gpvifusRTr: idw010031=1- 

1 ... 'iry^tityv'Pa 3 nfnt ^rityvv- 

*Fri 5 rr*nrtw nt^aHTf u^ n Rs r 1 imrfq <mrerR 3 Ta sraiurl ’sinv- 

VWntoTTOij; • FJPPTJ3 IV. 2 . 1 - 2 , 0 , idayabbaga employs the word 

apratta elsewhere in the sense of * unbetrothed 1 and so betrothed daughters 
cannot take along with sons. The last passage in the quotation shows that 
the doctrine of spiritual benefit was not to be rigidly employed in succession 
to stridhana, acc. to the Dayabhsiga. remarks ( in his comment on 

^PIHm ), ^ijhTTTRTTiTTl'&ft I 

1553. | Hfgt^T W T Sff pft f^PTt l tnftt- 

qfify r ni^aevn i *i^ramWt =r cv vr i Fr?g?ft xr 

FTtnt frrtftvmn wtneggs « infat wnnfittigtpRTRt ^rw? 

mrr- 

i ... mgvh »rri»fa i rav * 5 #n?r nrgrifv i 

TPsgffhrrHfsj t tphtf ^ Wt«t: wsnla: fig^m i a 

i yirf t^^imff trr'gprTa wtftnf itt°s3?wuT?iv(g=ng atf 
foug ^rxiHfargRixiHgiff: i ax vtjrr 3xn ertftroinff^ow^^rpsw**- 
Roy^rjfTpir/Wfvrt^ i... x?vrcv>?r> «?fjrvk irrmrn 

^"Hu^sntxufrf^ i 3 t^f if nt mi: i *T*ftvncn 3 n ssmS FxfsxrrfttTTX^nv- 

( Continued on the next page ) 
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brother’s son, sister’s son, husband’s sister’s son, brother’s son, 
daughter's husband. Br. says that the mother’s sister, maternal 
uncle’s wife, paternal uncle’s wife, father’s sister, mot her-ior 
law, elder brother’s wife are declared to be like one’s mother, 
that when these women have no aurasa child or a son of their 
co-wife or a daughter’s son or a son’s son or stepson’s son, then 
the sister’s son and the rest may take their wealth. This text, 
acc. to the Dayabhaga, simply declares that a sister’s son and 
the others may be heirs to the stridhana of the maternal aunt 
and the rest but the priority is determ ined among the six heirs 
mentioned above in Brhaspati’s text by the principle of reli¬ 
gious benefit. Though tire sister’s son is the first in Brhappati’s 
text, it is the husband’s younger brother who stands really the 
first among the six if Tegard is had to the principle of religious 
benefit. The Vir. ( V. P. p. 554 ) states that in the absence of 
heirs up to the stepson and stepson’s sons, the sister’s son and 
the rest (mentioned in Br.) are the heirs to a woman’s stri¬ 
dhana even when sapindas like her father-in-law are alive, 
since mere sapinda relationship would not count when in conflict 
with a special text. It does not appear that the V. P. holds that 
the six take in the order stated in the text of Br.; 1554 it rather 
states that among those six the choice of the preferential heir 


( Continued from the last page ) 

‘mnjT’r ■ qT’TWT IV. 3. 31, 35. 36-38 pp. 96-9b. Vide also pp, 187-188 
The verses of Br. occur in Sm. C. II. p. 287, V. Nir p. 472, Par. M. Ill 
p. 555, V. Mayekha p. 161, V. P, pp. 553-554. The above versesofBr. 
mean that males who are a woman's sister's son or her husband’s sister's 
son or her husband's brother's son or her own brother's son or her daugh¬ 
ter's husband or her husband's younger brother are like her son and inherit 
her stridhana in certain circumstances. 

1554. In Uai h’esscrbai v. Hunsraj L. R, 33 I. A. 176 the above text of 
Brhaspati was discussed in a Bombay case at great length (pp 190-197) 
and it was held that under the Mayiifcha a co-widow was entitled to suceeed 
to the stridhana of a widow in preference to her husband's brother or bro¬ 
ther's son, that the text of Br. must be taken distributively, that is, when 
the marriage is in an approved form the husband’s sisier's son will succeed 
and that when the marriage is in an unapproved form the brother’s son or 
sister's son will succeed, that the text docs not indicate the order of succes¬ 
sion which is governed by the principle of propinquity under the Mit. or 
the Mayiikba. It may be noted that the V. Nir. p. 472 expressly gives the 
distiibutive order. Acc. to the Sm. C. the six heirs referred to in the text 
of Br. take in the order stated therein. The Dayabhaga does not hold 
this view, 
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would be determined by greater or less propinquily lsss . On 
failure of these six the husband’s sapindas, sakulyas and 
samanodakas take and then the father’s kinsmen. 

The question of an unchaste daughter’s succession to stri- 
dhana would be decided in the same way as her succession to 
her father’s property. Under the Dayabhaga an unchaste 
daughter will not succeed. But undor the Mitaksara as inter¬ 
preted by modern courts an unchaste daughter who is a kept 
mistress or a prostitute may succeed but only after virgin 
daughters or married daughters as the case 1556 may be. The 
Mit. on Yaj. 11 290 relies upon the Skandapurana lor the 
proposition that prostitutes are a fifth caste dose t tided frum 
certain apsamnes . 1557 

It has been held by the courts that though prostitution 
entailed degradation according to ancient Hindu Law, it did 
not sever the tie of blood. So the stndluuia of a uui/dn ( a 
dancing girl) or of a married woman who becomes a prostitute 
may be inherited by her brother or sister or her husband or her 
husband’s relations. 1 ^ 8 

It may not be out of place here to suggest how ntrldhana 
should be dealt with when Hindu Law comes to be codified as 
it is likely to be in the near future. It may be urged that all 
distinctions on the ground of sex should be altogether done 
awr; with and whenever a woman succeeds to any property 
whether of a male or of a female she should take an absolute 
estate. But if this change is opposed by a large volume of 
opinion as it is quite possible, then it should at least be provided 

1555. mprmuH sjgufsR fipft- 

umuresm; 1 > *v- «. p. 554. 

1556. Vide Tara v. Krishna 31 bom. 405 and Govitul v. lihiku 46 
Bora. L R. C99. 

1557. fit am 

snmftur i mm. on m- IJ. 290. 

1558. Hiralal v. Tripura 40 C.al. G50, F. I?. ( holds that brother’s son 
inherited the stridhana of a woman who had become a prostitute ), 
Narayan e. Laxman 51 Bom. 784 ( sister of a prostitute was held to be her 
heir), Narain Das v. Tirlok 29 All. 4 (husband held entitled to property 
acquired by a woman after she deserted him ), Subbaraya v. Rumasami 
23 Mad. 171 (stepson was held entitled to succeed to a woman's property 
hough she had deserted her husband and led a life of uncJiaslilv )• 
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that all property which a woman inherits from a female should be 
her absolute property. Then as regards inheritance to strldhana 
one simple and straightforward rule should be laid down that 
the woman’s sons and daughters should succeed together taking 
equal shares. A third suggestion would be that when there are 
no descendants of the woman herself, then the husband should be 
the next heir. When the strldhana is that of a maiden, the 
heirs in order should be her brothers and sisters, then her mother, 
then her father and after the father the latter’s nearest heir. It 
is not quite necessary at this stage to specify what further 
rules of devolution should be prescribed. 



CHAPTER XXXI 


MAINTENANCE AND OTHER TOPICS 

Tlie subject of maintenance occupies an important place in 
modern Hindu Law. A brief statement of the law of the 
smrtis and the digests on this subject must be made here. 

The liability to provide maintenance for certain persons 
arises under the ancient Hindu Law in either of two ways viz 
(1) on account of bare relationship between tho parting or (2) on 
the ground of the possession of property. A verse lss ‘' quoted 
by Medh&tithi on Manu 111. 72 and IV. 251, by the Mit. on Yaj- 
I. 224 and II. 175 and occurring in some mss. of the Manusrnrti 
after XI. 10 provides, ‘ Manu declares that one must maintain 
one’s aged parents, a virtuous wife and a minor son by doing 
even a hundred bad acts. ’ From this verse it follows that 
irrespective of the possession of property there is a personal 
legal obligation on the father to maintain his minor son, on the 
husband to maintain his wife and on the son to maintain his 
aged parents. Baud. Dh. S. (II. 2. 48) goes further and provides 1560 
that a son is bound to maintain a mother even if she be patita. 
To the same effect are Ap. Dh. S. I. 10. 28, 9 and Vas. 13. 47' 

1*59. f ^ ^nrarnhmmvf'r >fer'rgu: fSpg: i wv-RTVsia aa'Vr ngrar- 

M UUV on in? IV. 251 quotes part of it as4JjTtr?av, while the fort- on tip11,1 75 
ascribes it to Manu. This verse is cited in Suvitn'bai v. Luxmibai 2 Bom. 575 
(!•'. 1J.) at p. 597 (which holds that a Hindu widow voluntarily living apart from 
her husband's relatives is not entitled to a money allowance as maintenance 
from them if they were separated from him at the time ol his death and 
that she is not entitled to such maintenance from them whether they were 
separated or unseparated from him at the time, of his death if they have no 
ancestral estate belonging to him in their hands). The texts of Ma.ni’, 
Yaj, 1. 76 and Nar. are held on p. 598 of that report to impose a personal 
obligation enforceable by the State. Vide R.ija Rama Rao v. Raja of 
Pittapur 45 I. A. 148 at p. 154 where it is stated that the grandson is not 
included under the word 'son' and a grandfather is under no persona] 
obligation to maintain a grandson if (here is no ancestral property in 
bis hands. 

1560. qjrforaft g nnrt urrwrn: i Wf- u. %. u. 2. 4g; 

film bftnmsm wtttt i 13.17; auurjur unu nui *riq«BT 

gvuprt: 4T# gpu T- m i; i u yqiluK RiwTyfffot 1=1 qpi awsvi? fS , 5 , n i 
5lfP^f%5T q. by p. S23 on tg. H. 237. 
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Manu VIII. 389 prescribes that the man who abandons and 
does not maintain his parents, wife and eon, when they are not 
patita, should be fined 600 parvis by the king. Nar. also (S. B. E. 33 
p. 184 verse 95) provides punishment for such a husband. Yaj. 
I. 76 states that if a man abandoned a wife who was obedient, 
diligent, the mother of a son and agreeable in speech ho was 
to be made to give one third of his property to the wife and to 
maintain her, if he had no property. Visnu Dh. S. V. 163 made 
the husband punishable like a thief if he abandoned his blame¬ 
less wife. Kant. II. 1 prescribes 1551 that if a man being able 
fails to maintain his child or wife, parents, minor brothers 
and sisters, unmarried daughters, widowed daughters, when these 
are not jxitita, should be fined twelve panas. These dicta have 
been followed even by modern courts in India. In Subbarayana 
r. Siibbakka 1562 it has been held that a son is bound to maintain 
his aged mother whether he has inherited property from his 
father or not. 

The manager of a joint Hindu family is under a legal 
obligation to maintain all mule members of the family, '.heir 
wives and children. Naruda states 1563 -that if any one among 
several (undivided ) brothers dies without issue or becomes an 
ascetic the rest should take the estate and give maintenance 
to his wives till their death, provided they keep the bed of their 
husband unsullied but that they may cut off the maintenance 
if they ( wives ) behave otherwise. This is because the surviv¬ 
ing brothers succeed to the estate in which the deceased had 
an interest during his lifetime. This is made quite clear 1564 

1561. umrfvau trpravrtnwirTTTa; nurm: 5uvr 

sifwrwft ’iikmvtirV;? nrg-. ■ aft n. l. p. *' 8 . 

1562. 8 Mad. 256, referred to in Surainpalli v. Surampalli 31 Mad. 
338 at p. 342. 

1563. This verse of Na.. is quoted in lihikubai v. Hctriba 49 Bom. 
459, 463, 27 Bom. L. K. 13 at p. 10. 

1564. ^ i vr. norm t 

k ■•awnnkwi'k run? vtrsTfi Inrt i u antj u iPuIiM - 

vtnrev i 3ust i srdk ^u«m 4sf> 3 iirorfitiwfl 1 

ajfiwiftwhft 3 VT 4 frrtmmiTTT% 5 i^ 1 vprr^t Tiwt tnnmf 3 

13 srv^f vr 1 ...rpn- 

smihfhvsi; 1 43 n. p. 292 and *v. sr. p. 5 1 6. 
(The passage of in Mr, Gharpure's edition is rather corrupt). The vq. 
"FP- 139 quotes ^tfrrnpr. this verse of Katyayana is quoted in bakshman 
v. Satyabhamabai 2 Born. 494 at p. 511, 
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in the Sm. C. explaining a verse of Nar. viz. ‘ widows that are 
virtuous must be maintained with food and raiment by the 
eldest brother ( of the deceased ) or by the father-in-law or by 
any other gotraja’ on which it remarks: “The words‘by him 
who takes the estate ’ must be understood before all the words 
such as ‘the eldest brother’”. Kat. ( 922 ) states, ‘when the 
husband goes to heaven the wife is entitled only to food 
and raiment if he was unseparated or she may get a share in 
( ancestral ) property till her death The Sm. C. remarks that 
as maintenance depends upon taking wealth, Kat. provides two 
alternatives. In cases too numerous to cite this has been 
followed by all High Courts. Similarly an hew is hound to 
maintain out of the estate taken by ! ho those person-' whom 
the deceased was legally or morally bound to maintain. Those 
persons who are excluded from inheritance or partition are 
entitled to maintenance and their virtuous wives and unmarried 
daughters also are entitled to be maintained ( Yaj. II 140-142 
Manu IX. 202, Vas. 17. 54 ), The Baud. Dh. S. ( H. 2. 43-46 ) ,Sf > 5 
provides that those who are past undertaking transactions (i. e. 
are very old ) should be given food and raiment and also those 
who are blind, jdiotic, impotent, immersed in vice and suffering 
from (incurable ) diseases, and those that engage in prohibited 
acts, except the patito and his issue. Devala ( quoted in the V. 
Mayukha p. 1.65 ) has a similar passage, ‘ when the father is 
dead (or even when being alive lie makes a partition ) the 
impotent, the leper, the lunatic, the idiot, the blind, an outcast 
and his offspring, a person wearing a heretical sect mark—these 
uro not entitled to a share of the heritage ; to those except the 
patita food and raiment are to be given ’. These persons suffer 
from a personal disqualification and maintenance is given to 
them in lieu of a share not because their status is denied 
but because they are incapable of management and enjoyment 
of property. Vide Raja Ram Rao v. Raja of Pitta/ mr. 1566 

The general principle is that an heir is legally hound to 
provide out of the estate taken by him as heir maintenance for 
those persons, male or female, whom the late owner was morally 
or legally bound to maintain. For example, if there is no 
ancestral property the father-in-law who possesses only self- 


1565. Vide note 1151 above (or vd. u- 3,- II- 2. 43-46. This and the 
text o( Devala are quoted in Murarji v. Parvatibai 1 Bom. 177 at p. 183. 

1566. 45 I. A. 148 at p. 154 . 
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acquired property is not legally bound to maintain his daughter- 
in-law ( widow of a predeceased son ); but on the death of the 
father-in-law, his heir i. e. son, widow, or daughter would be 
legally bound to maintain a widowed daughter-in-law. 1566,1 The 
Bombay High Court, however, adds the condition that the 
predeceased son must have been in union with his father when he 
died ; vide 23 Bom. 608. 

By Act XVIII of 1937 it has been provided that in a family 
governed by the Mitaksara the widows of deceased coparceners 
such as the daughter-in-law and the grand-daughter-in-law are 
entitled to their husband’s interest. The Act does not expressly 
state that their rights to maintenance are taken away. In 
many cases such widows may prefer to take a share instead of 
being allotted only maintenance and so far the law of mainten¬ 
ance will tend to become obsolete. 

Another important question is what is the effect of uncha¬ 
stity on the right to maintenance 1 As regards the wife’s right 
to maintenance and the effect of uncliastity thereon during the 
husband’s lifetime, vide H. of Dh. vol. 11 pp. 571-73 above. 
Manu XI. 176 says that a wife guilty of adultery should be 
confined by the husband in the same house and should be made 
to undergo the same penance as a man guilty of adultery has 
to undergo ; Yaj I. 70 also says that a wife guilty of adultery 
should be deprived of her status as a wife as to wealth and 
religious observances, should be given bare maintenance and 
should be confined to a part of the house. Unchastity on the 
part of a Hindu widow disentitles her to maintenance under 
certain circumstances Vas. 21,10 provides that four classes 
of wives must be abandoned viz. one who yields herself to her 
husband’s pupil or to his guru and especially one who attempts 
the life of her husband or who commits adultery with a man 
of a degraded caste and in 21. 12 Vasistha states that the wives 
of brahmanas, ksatriyas and vaisyas, who commit adultery 
with a sudra, may be purified by penance if no child is born 
(of the adulterous intercourse) but not otherwise ’. It is 
provided by Yaj. I. 72 that if a woman (of the three higher 
castes) conceives through adultery with a sudra or kills her 
foetus or attempts the death of her husband or is guilty of 
grave sins ( such as brahmana-murder) she shall be abandoned. 


1566a. Vide Rajani Kanta v. Sajani Sundari 611, A 29; Y amunabai 
v. Manubat 23 B m. 608. 
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Manu IX. 188 provides that when women become ixitila, the rite 
called ghatasphota (the procedure of which may be seen at 
p. 388 of the H. of Dh. vol. II and in note 1168 in the Appendix 
to this volume) may be performed, hut they must be given 
food and raiment and they must be provided with a hut near 
the family house. Yaj. 111. 296 has a similar provision. The 
result is that there is no text which provides that a widow who 
is once unchaste must be deemed unchaste for ever and must 
for ever forfeit her claim even to a starving maintenance even 
if she repents, reforms her ways and gives up an immoral life. 
On the contrary the texts say that widows guilty of adultery 
are purified by penance and may be restored t<. all their social 
privileges. For example, Manu 1567 XI. 18y says generally 
about all persons that after they perform the appropriate 
prayaicMtu, they should not be rebuked or avoided ( but should 
be restored to all social intercourse). The Mit. on Yaj. 1. 72 
expressly says that the abandonment of even such women as 
are referred to in that verse oonsibts in not associating with 
them conjugally and in religious matters, hut does not mean 
that they are to be driven out of the house.' 568 

On Yaj. 111. 297 ( which states that in the case of women 
there are three peculiarly grave sins viz. adultery with a low- 
caste man, killing the foetus and attempt to murder the 
husband) the Mit. sums up the whole position as follows: (1) 
total abandonment of women for the four grave sins laid down 
in Vas. 21.10 takes place when they do not perform penance; 
(2) women guilty of adultery not of the aggravated kind 
mentioned in Vas. 21. 10 are to be given starving maintenance 
that would keep body and soul together and are to be lodged in 
a hut near the house and to be afforded protection ( Yaj. I. 70 
and Hi. 296 ), even if they do not perform the requisite penance. 
But the Mit. is silent as to the claim to maintenance of widows 
that at first led a life of incontinence ( but not of the aggrava¬ 
ted kind) and subsequently reformed their ways. But from 
Manu XI. 189 it may be inferred that widows not guilty of 

1567. - 

it wg XI. 189 ■* 54. 31. 3TVTT<fr p. 98 says on ?n. I. 70, 

fsTfu a <4 ... i 

1568. r«n»raiWm w4*h ' i W (4 a ft**?r*R gsnw’rp. i — 

I firm, on V\. I. 72. U XI. 176 This 

passage of the Mit. is quoted in Bhikubai v. Hariba 27 Bom. I.. R. 13 
at p. 20 ( = 49 Boca. 459 at p. 467 ). 
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aggravated adultery that have undergone the proper prayasciUa 
and that return to docent life would have been entitled to 
ordinary maintenance from the period they turned over a 
new leaf. 1569 

A brief reference to the modern case law on this point 
may be made here. In Bhikubai v. Harilxi 1570 Sir Lallubhai 
Shah ( after an elaborate examination of ancient and medieval 
authorities and decided cases ) held that a widow who had been 
unchaste, but who is proved to have given up the life of un¬ 
chastity is entitled to bare maintenance. In Lakhmichand v. 
Anandi the Privy Council make the general observation A 571 ‘ It 
is true that the right of a Hindu widow to maintenance is 
conditional upon her leading a life of chastity and that she 
loses that right if she becomes unchaste In Kisanii P. 
Jjdkshmi 1572 it was held that subsequent unchastity disentitled 
a widow from recovering maintenance, even though it is claim¬ 
able under an agreement made with the deceased (husband's 
father and brother. In Musammat Ganga v. Uliasitu 1 All. 46 (F. B.) 
it has been held that unchastity does not incapacitate a daughter 
from inheriting strldhana. In Angammal v. Venkata 26 Mad. 
509 the same rule was laid down. 

The illegitimate son born of a sudra concubine to a man 
of the three higher castes appears to have been held entitled 
to maintenance from very early times. Gaut. 28. 37 provides, 
‘ the son from a sudra woman of a man (of the three higher 
varnas) w r ho is without issue receives maintenance (lit. source 
of maintenance ), if he is obedient, in the same way as a pupil 
might receive ’. And Gautama (28. 43) extends the same rule 
to the offspring of jrratiloim unions. Vide p 601 above and 
note 1135 for the text of Gaut. and Br. on the point. Manu IX. 


1569. Vide Sathyabhama v. Kesavacharya 39 Mad. 658 at p. 660 
where it is said, ‘But in no: of these texts is there any provision for a 
woman who lias repented and was subsequently leading an honest life. It 
is not to be presumed from the omission to provide for such a contingency 
that the resumption once made is to be irrevocable and that the fallen 
woman who had reformed Is to be denied even a starving allowance Vide 
also Bhikubai v. Hariba 27 Bom. L, R. 13 at pp. 23 and 26 and Ramkumar 
v. Bhagawa'nta 56 All. 392, 394. 

1570. 27 Bom. U R. 13 = 49 Bora. 459. 

1571. 62 I. A. 250 at p. 255. 

1572. 33 Bom L. R. 510. But this case seems to be in conflict with 
the decision in Shivlal v. Bai Sankli 33 Bom, L. It. 490. 
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155 also provides that the son of a man of the three higher castes 
from a sudra woman (not married to him) is not entitled to share 
in the ancestral estate. Br. (S.B.E. 33 p. 374 v. 31) states 1573 that 
an obedient and meritorious son born from a woman of the 
sudra caste to a man who has no other child should get main¬ 
tenance and that the sapindas should divide the rest of the 
wealth of the deceased. Both the Mit. and the V. Mayukha, 
while explaining Yaj. II. 133-134 about the rights of the 
illegitimate son of a sudra from a sudra woman, remark that 
one who is begotten on a da si 1571 by a member of the regenerate 
classes is not entitled to a share even at the father’s choice nor 
to a half share after his father’s death hut. that lie is only 
entitled to maintenance. 1575 

There is a good deal of case law on this subject, hut much 
of it is irrelevant in this treatise. The right, of maintenance 
attaches in the first instance to the separate property of the 
putative father and if the latter leaves no such proporty hut 
was a. member of a joint family it attaches to the property of 
the joint family of which the putative father was a member. 1575 
It. has further been held that, if does not matter if the woman 
was not a dasi ( i slave) or a permanent concubine in the 
exclusive keeping of a man or that the intercourse was adult¬ 
erous. 1577 It lias been also held that the il legitimate son’s right 
to maintenance is a personal right and cannot bn transmitted 
to Ids son 1578 and that maintenance has to be provided for him 
till his death 157 ' 1 (and not merely up to his attaining majority), 

1573. arwrvivn fir cited above in n. 1135 anil q. by 
^Tv>Tl»r IX. 28. iv. (P 103). This verse of Br. is cited and translated in 
Krishnayyan v. Muttusami 7 Mad. 407 at p. 412 and in Rajam Nalh v. 
Nitai 48 Cal. 643 (P, B ) at p. 680. 

1574. For the meaning of dasl vide above p. 602 n. 1137, 

1575. 31V vr ... tVgfjgti NftHVS tV Vjmt I faiTT- on rn. II. 

133-134 q. above in n. 1136. Vide ?v, p. 104 and «v. V. p, 488 for 

almost the same words. The word ofawrv does not mean 'bare main¬ 
tenance 1 or ‘bare necessities of life,’ has no reference to the amount of 
maintenance but is used to distinguish it from amsa (share). Vide Hiralal 
v. Meghraj I. L. R. (1938) Bom. 779 at pp. 787 and 79-4. 

1576. Ananthaya v. Vishnu 17 Mad. 160; Subramania v. Valu 34 

Mad. C8 ; Vcllaiyappa v. Natarajan 58 I. A. 402; Hiralal v. Meghraj 
I. L. R. (1938) Bom, 779 40 Born. T„. K. 935, 

1577. Vide Rahi v. Govind 1 Bom. 97, 

1578. Roshan Singh v. Balwaitl Singh 27 I. A. 51 *= 22 All. 191. 

1579. Ilargobind v. Dharam Singh 6 All. 329 j Kuppa v. Singaravelu 
S. Mad, 325 , Hiralal v. Meghraj I, L. K. (1938) Bom. 779. 
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except in Bengal. 1580 The fact that the texts employ the word 
“ sudraputra ” (in the masculine gender) has been interpreted 
by the decided cases as involving that an illegitimate daughter 
is not entitled under Hindu Law to maintenance. Vide Parvaii 
v. GanixUrao‘ li 81 and Vdlaiyappa v. Natarajan . 1582 

Another frequent subject of litigation in modern times has 
been a concubine’s right of maintenance under the Hindu Law. 
It has been held that a concubine has no legal right to claim 
maintenance from her paramour during the latter’s lifetime, 
a.s he can discard her at any time and as she cannot compel 
him to keep her. 1583 So also a Hindu is not entitled to transfer 
joint family property to a concubine for her maintenance during 
his lifetime. 1584 But on the death of the paramour a great 
difference is made in the rights of a concubine that was in his 
exclusive keeping till his death. Such a concubine has been held 
to possess a legal right to maintenance payable out of the 
estate, ancestral or self-acquired as the case may be, in the 
hands of those who take it after the death of the paramour. The 
rights of women, who are not wives, to maintenance are based 
mainly on two texts, viz. of Narada and Katyayana, that are 
explained in the Mit., the V. Mayukha and other medieval 
works. Narada says: 1585 ‘ A king devoted to dharnm should 
give maintenance to the women ( stri) of a deceased person 
( when the king succeeds as heir by escheat), except when the 
deceased person is a brahmana ’; while Kat. ( 931) states, 1586 
‘ heirless property goes to the king after keeping aside ( wealth 
sufficient to provide ) for the women ( yosit ), the dependents ( or 
servants) and the funeral rites and ST&ddhas (of the deceased) \ 


1580. Nilmoney v. Dancshur 4 Cal. 91. 

1581. 18 Bom. 177, 183, 

1582. 50 Mad. 340. 

1583. Ramanarasu v. Buchamnte 23 Mad. 282; Ningareddi v. 
Lakshmawa 26 Bom. 163 ; Akku v. Ganesh 47 Born. L. R. 5 (F. B.) al p. 12. 

1584. Thakur Rab Prasad v. Chhotay Munwan 12 Lucknow 469. 

1585. sfv* wrywFT f^a rrm ufftivoi: i qnr- 

ftfa; II FTT^ (VPrmn 52). q. by the Mit. on Yaj. II, 114, qXT. FT- HI. 
p. 535, 

1586. atqi mi Trs m Ti fr i sftttf 

ii 9rmn. q. by firm, on FT. II. 114, tm. FT. III. p. 535, FT. f. 
p. 139, This verse is quoted in Savitribai v. Luxniibai 2 Bom. 573 at 
p. 608, Yashvantrao v. Kashibai 12 Bom, 26. 
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Kaut. also similarly prescribes (Ill. 1587 5. p. 161), ‘ the king 
takes heirless property except that of irotriyas, setting apart 
( wealth ) for the maintenance of women ( of the deceased ), for 
funeral rites and for poor or wretched (dependents of the 
deceased)’. The Mit., the V. Mayukha, the Par. M. and 
others state that the verses of Nar. and Kat. refer to avantddha- 
stri alone, since the word paint ( duly wedded wife) does 
not occur therein, but only the words 1 yosit ’ and ‘sir ! 1588 There 
has been a great divergence of views in the decided cases about 
the significance of avanuldha Kin. It is generally rendered as 
a concubine or mistress in the exclusive keeping of a person 
till the latter’s death ’. Several conditions are necessary to 
constitute a woman an amruddha stri capable of claiming 
maintenance from the estate of her deceased paramour in the 
hands of his sons or other heirs. In the first place, she must 
have been continuously and exclusively in his keeping till his 
death. How long she should have been thus in his keeping 
cannot be fixed by any hard and fast rales. She must have 
been so long in his keeping continuously till his death that it 
can be said that the connection had become permanent. In 
Bui Nagubat v. Bat Monghibut a period of live years was deemed 
to be sufficient. In the second place the concubine 1589 must 
observe sexual fidelity to her deceased paramour after his death 
in order to be able to claim maintenance from the estate in the 
hands of his heirs or successors. In Bai Monghibai v. Bai 
Nagubai Xi ' )a a third condition was laid down viz. that the con¬ 
nection of the concubine with the deceased paramour should be 
perfectly open and recognized and she must have been kept 
practically as a member of the family. But in Bai Nagubui v. 
Bai Monghibai 1591 the Privy Council overruled the above deci¬ 
sion and held that in order to entitle a mistress to maintenance 
it is not necessary that she should have resided in the same 

1587. uvn smbi ag; 

spr*da I aft. HI. 5. p. 161, I)r. Sham Shastri's translation ( p. 205 ) ' pro¬ 
perty for which no claimant is found shall go to the king, except the pro¬ 
perty of a woman, of a dead man for whom no funeral rites have been 
performed or of a niggardly man' is clearly inaccurate and hardly in con¬ 
sonance with the actual words of the text. 

1588. .. 

t ^ suv*.*3^— 

i firm, on trt. n. 114. 

1589. Yashvantrao v. Kashibai 12 Bom. 26 at p. 28. 

1590. 24 Bom. L. R, 1009 = 47 Bora. 401. 

1591. 53 I, A. 153 = 50 Bom. 604 = 28 Bom, L, R. 1143, 
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house with the deceased together with his wife and the ordinary 
members of his family. And in Dnyamti v. Kemrbai 1592 it was 
further held that the concubine need not prove that she was 
recognized by the family of the deceased or that his relationship 
with her was known to the family. A further restriction was 
imposed by the case of AvuimVdal v. Ghaudndxn 15S3 that the 
intercourse with the paramour should not have been adulterous. 
But this case has been overruled by a recent Full Bench deci¬ 
sion in Akku v. GuneslA sn whieh holds that a permanently kept 
concubine is entitled to be maintained out of the estate of her 
deceased paramour, although she has a husband living (who 
was examined in the case as a witness ), provided she observes 
sexual fidelity to the deceased paramour after his death. It 
becomes, therefore, necessary to examine the Sanskrit medieval 
commentaries and digests in order to arrive at a correct inter¬ 
pretation of the expression ‘ aranuldho stri Strangely enough, 
the Mit. does not define the word in the section on dayabhaga, 
but only under ‘ strl-sangraliana’. Yaj. 11. 290 provides, *a man 
should be awarded a fine of fifty jxinas, if he has intercourse 
witli dasis that are amriuhUiu or that are bhujisya and also 
(other women such as prostitutes and siKii.riy.is ), even though 
ordinarily they (i. e. dasis and others ) are approachable (with¬ 
out incurring the consequence of punishment)’. The Mit. 
explains that the word ‘ca‘ placed after ‘bhujisyasu’ in Yaj. 
II. 290 is meant to include resyas and smiriyis along with bhuji- 
sy&s. Acc. to the Mit, the verse prescribes the same fine for 
intercourse with three kinds of women, viz. dasis that are uva- 
ruddha, dasis that are bhujisya and other women such as veiya ,s 
( who are ordinarily approachable by all males of their own or 
higher castes ) and sixiiririis ( who abandon their husbands and 
resort at their desire to some other male of their own caste, as 
defined by Yaj. I. 67 ). A woman though originally a veiya or 
a simrini may be known to be kept by a man. In that case if 
another man approaches her, Yaj. 11. 290 declares that he would 
be liable to be lined in the same amount as if he approached an 
avaruddha dasi or bhujisya, because being in the keeping of 
another at the time she would be like a wife ( as the other two 
classes do ) so far as punishment for approaching a kept woman 
is concerned. This verse is not concerned with the maintenance 


1592. 36 Bom. L. R. 61 . 

1593. 48 Bom. 203 = 26 Bom. L. R, 03. 

1594. 47 Born. L. R, 5 (F. B.). 
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of women at all. The Mit. here defines ‘ avaruddha dasi ’as “a 
slave woman who is prohibited by her master from intercourse 
with other men with an order to stay in the master’s house alone 
in order that there may be no loss of attendance ( on the mas¬ 
ter ). ” The Mit. defines a bhujisya dasi as 4 one who is restricted 
(as to enjoyment) to certain definite males ’ ( puru$aniyuta-ptm- 
f/raha bhujisyah. ). 1S9S It is worthy of note that the Mit. employs 
different phraseology in defining the two words. In defining a 
bhujisya it employs the word ‘nujata', which generally means 
‘fixed or definite’, while in defining ‘avaruddha’ it employs 
the word ‘ niruddhah ’ meaning ‘ prevented or prohibited If 
the two words were intended to convey the same meaning, 
there is no reason why the Mit. should not have employed the 
same word ( nimddha ) in defining a bhujisya. The difference 
between an avaruddha dasi and a bhujisya is that the former is 
ordered to stay in the piaster’s house, while the bhujisya is not 
so ordered and secondly the avaruddha is forbidden to have 
sexual intercourse with any ore except the master, while the 
bhujisya is not so forbidden, but she is to restrict herself to 
enjoyment by certain specified males (friends or men of the 
master’s family ) and not necessarily by the master alone. This 
is the meaning assigned to those words by MitramiSra in his 
commentary 1596 (not his digest) on Yaj. 11. 290. The Mit. itself 
indicates the meaning of ‘niyata’by saying elsewhere that owner¬ 
ship springs from certain fixed sources {niyntopaifikum mtfmrn 
on Yaj. II. 114 ). It is respectfully submitted that the Privy 
Council gave a wrong interpretation of the word ‘ avaruddha ’ 
in Bui Nayii/iiti v. Bui Mnnijhibai^ 1 . Though slavery is now 
abolished in India there is no reason why the two characteris¬ 
tics of avaruddha ( viz. staying in the master’s house and being 


1595. Vide note 1134 for rm II- 290. jriK?5^uit *vffw 7 -ft IT* 

rvimm w it* m- 

^STt: i gnicvt i ^rrv‘rs*Tr^r gRruvr *r uigwq-r mg i n«ir 

mvmrWhrd gf3i«vmt ^ i fmu. on m. 

II. 290. 

1590. ^=rt i i ^rm mwi 

w t T-ifci 5^*1 **wr»n3 fw^ft, #mn 

4* qmftqn ; ^crf^trfcrfM i - it w 

^mrvr *vnvr <r%* i «*^rtgnr*vvlxf5 fsrsFr^rvi- 

f^TWT*;, «T*vfit*'t[FuWRrf^ ffmi3T*I**TO: I fhilffcw in corn, on VV- 
II. 290. 

1597. 53 I. A. 153 = 50.Bora. 604. 
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exclusively kept by the master) stated by the 14it. should not 
have been strictly adhered to by the Privy Council, particularly 
when they were holding heirs liable for the maintenance of 
kept mistresses, which is hardly ever allowed in any other 
system of law. With the greatest respect to the Full Bench, it 
must be said they went wrong in holding that bhujisya means 
' a mistress who is restrained from intercourse with other per¬ 
sons (other than the master) ’ and in holding that the only 
distinction between an avaruddha and a bhujisya is that the 
former is required to stay in the house of the paramour, while 
the latter is not ( 47 Bom. L. It. at pp. 13 and 22 ). The learned 
judges have not correctly interpreted the word ‘ niyata ’ and 
also the explanation of 1 bhujisya ’ given by the Balambhatti 1S98 . 
The meaning of the Balambhatti was misunderstood on account 
of the wrong meaning attached to the word ‘ niyata ’. What 
the Balambhatti means in explaining tl^e definition of bhujisya 
is ‘ one who is to be enjoyed by certain definite males only other 
than the master’ (i. e. by the master and also certain defined 
males) and it does not mean ‘ who is forbidden to be enjoyed by 
males other than the master ’. 

The F. B. further rely upon a passage of the Mit. in support 
of their conclusion (47 Bom. L. R. at pp. 14 and 22) On the 
question of what properties are impartible, the Mit. on Yaj. II. 
119 quotes Manu IX. 219 viz. ‘ clothes, conveyances, ornaments, 
cooked food, water (wells &c.), women, ymjak.yma and pastures (or 
wayB)--these they declare are impartible.’ The Mit. explanation 1599 
of the word ‘ striyafi ’ may be translated as follows : ‘ striyah ’ 
here means ‘ female slaves; if they are uneven in number they 
should not be divided by taking their price into consideration ( 
but they are to he made to work in turns (for the separated 
members of the family), but as regards women kept by the 
father such as svairinJs and the rest, they are not to be divided by 
the sons even though they be even in number It is difficult 
to see how this passage supports the Full Bench decision. That 


1508. s yrreriir i 3 sHim mr. 1 

on 3fT. II. 290. 

1599. ftt W ft*WT W ftvrrsrTT: CTvfarJT I 

wnvffng ftwr wwt sift ft^nvr. 1 #3 ^ wgpprasfrVvmr:— 

• fam. on vr. II. 119; the remarks, ‘ft'9«<$fi u <Jltffat 

wvpM vwq 1 wxftrar gif v^p: 1 

t II- p. 321. 
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passage can be explained in two or three different ways. In the 
first place, the Mit. having itself clearly distinguished and 
defined three classes, viz. avaruddha, bhujisya and svairinls 
( together with vesyas also ) it cannot be lightly supposed that 
elsewhere it gives up that distinction. Therefore it would be 
difficult to say that here ( on Yaj. II. 119 ) the Mit. means that 
svairinls are also the same as avaruddhas. Hence the inter¬ 
pretation should be that women who are avaruddha {kept 
exclusively by the father) and even other women also like 
svairinls (who had sexual connection with the father though 
not as avaruddha ) should not be divided i. e. a ‘ ca ’ should be 
understood after ‘ svairinyadyah ’. Or it is possible to hold that 
the word * avaruddha ’ in that passage is not employed in the 
strict technical sense (as defined by the Mit. on Yaj. II. 290 ), 
but in its etymological sense meaning ‘women who are svairinls 
and the like that are taken into his harem (or under his protec¬ 
tion ) by the father should not be divided '. This interpretation 
derives support from the explanation offered by the idubodhinl 
( which is repeated almost verbatim by the BalambhattI) about 
the text of Gautama quoted by the Mit. that ‘ saihyukta ’ 
in Gaut. means ‘ enjoyed ’ or ‘ confined ’ (in the house ). 
This shows that the words ‘ruddha’ and ‘avaruddha’ were 
used in the etymological sense by distinguished waiters. The 
Sm. C. 11. p. 321 while explaining the word ‘ ruddha ’ in Mann 
IX. 12 applied to a wife guilty of adultery explains it as mean¬ 
ing ‘ confined in a part of the house ’ ( grhe avaruddham ). 
When the Mit. states ( p. 811) that the verses of Nar. and K&t. 
refer to avaruddha strl it follows that these verses do not refer 
to bhujisya, who would therefore be deemed not entitled to 
maintenance at all. 

There is a large body of caselaw about the right of a 
widow in a joint Hindu family to reside in the family house, 
about the right of a daughter-in-law against her deceased 
husband’s father who has no ancestral property in his hands 
and against the heirs of the father-in-law, about the amount of 
maintenance to be allowed to a widow and about the rate at 
which arrears of maintenance are to be allowed, about the 
period for which arrears may be awarded, about making the 
maintenance a charge on the estate in the hands of the heirs, 
about varying the rate of maintenance fixed by a decree or an 
agreement &c. These are not quite germane to the present 
volume, particularly because most of the decisions on these 
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matters are not based on the words of the smrtis or of the medieval 
digests, but are based on logic and principles of justice and 
equity. But there is one matter which deserves a passing 
reference. Ancient Hindu Law attached the highest spiritual 
importance to the payment of debts ( vide pp. 414-417 above ). 
Therefore debts contracted by a Hindu are held by the Courts to 
take precedence over the right of maintenance of a man’s wife, 
his infant child or his widow after his death. 1600 Similarly debts 
contracted by the manager of the joint family of which the 
widow’s husband was a member would take precedence over tho 
widow’s right of maintenance, provided the debts wero for the 
bonefit of the family or were for legal necessity. 

Tho last vyaaihilrapadu is prakirnaka, which is dofmed by 
Visnu Dh. S. 42. 1 as 4 miscellaneous ’ (yadanuktam tat pra- 
kirnakam ) or by Nar. as matters that wore to be set in motion 
by the king himself ( vide note 331). These have been dealt 
with above and do not require any further treatment here. 

At the end of this section on Vyavahara it would not be 
out of place to say a few words about wills. Owing to the joint 
family system and the custom of adoption testamentary dis¬ 
positions did not come into vogue in ancient India. Among the 
many kinds of documents (lekhya) mentioned by Kaut., Br., Kat- 
and others cited above there is no term for a document which can 
convey the idea of a modern will. But it need not be supposed 
that the idea had not at all dawned upon the minds of people 
before the advent of the British im . Wills were known among 
Mahomedans and contact with them would naturally suggest 
the idea of a will. Oral or written instructions by a man 
expecting death to his heirs intended to affect the disposal of 
his property must have been given occasionally and should not 


1600. Vide Lakshman v. Satyabhamabai 2 Bom, 494 at pp. 499, 505; 
Radhabai v. Gopal 45 Bom. L. R. 980 at p. 991. 

1601. In Nagalutchmee Umtnal v. Gopoo Nadaraja 6 Moo. I. A. 
p 309 the P. C. said (at p. 344): 'It must be allowed that in the ancient 
Hindu Law. as it was understood through the whole of Hindustan, testa¬ 
mentary instruments in the sense affixed by English lawyers to that expres¬ 
sion were unknown ; and it is stated by a writer of authority (Sir Thomas 
Strange ) that the Hindoo language has no terms to express wbat we mean 
by a will. But it does not necessarily follow that what in effect though not 
in form are testamentary instruments which are only to come into operation 
and affect property after the death of the maker of the instrument were 
equally unknown. 
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bo supposed to have been entirely unknown. Verses 341-359 of 
the RSjataranginl IV. appear to embody the political testament 
of king Lalitaditya of Kashmir in the first half of the 8th 
century. Kat. (566) makes a very near approach to the modern 
conception of a will 1602 . He says, ‘ if a gift was promised by a 
man for a religious purpose whether when in good health or 
when afflicted with disease, the son should be made to pay it, if 
the father dies without giving it over.’ Here the mere declara¬ 
tion of the intention of a person was made enforceable after his 
death against the son or other heir. Brhaspati’s verse saying 
that a promise or direction to take effect after the death of the 
promisor was not ordinarily enforceable has already been 
quoted above ( n. 823 ), In the quarterly of the Bharata-itih&sa- 
saihsodhaka Mandala of Poona, vol. XX p. 210 ( for May 1940 ) 
there is a letter ( dated 1775 A. D.) written by one Naro Babaji, 
who, after referring to his illness, provides on a generous scale 
for his funeral and sraddha expenses and makes dispositions in 
favour of his daughter-in-law, of another widow, and for the 
marriage of his kinsman's sons and distribution of the balance 
of his assets 1603 . 


1602. wifarr i a ^ q i mwtp rt =rm 

W5HT: l «Rim. q. by 3iqrre P- 782, fa. f%. p. 16, wf. p. 206. ‘ wrafam 

vufc i srowjTfn nsrr ^tcvt: i 

immffaj wfa i smra p. 782. 

1603. qx^r Hresifa rrarft ermm* vtfaf ;rm qrsrrsft w'hrnsr jqfa 

q* 51^ wni i*n prar * amt ?ift- 

rmi vrrsrxn rnifr wi® ffasi 3U? at tfarmnot: 

m) ■fhwsfta 

i' st wrqoi fanm wrrfrt 3nv^ ^fa um*#fcr a nnfin to«i 

ars'ira 

5=- = = farmr fmrfa 
*'»» ^qwr^r Frmr* 

X X 

vuco vrvk m*fbnsr«rn <* fa>rwm ue 

vrfamv wnfm mott amv 

x x 

Vecec 

( Continued on the next page ) 
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One of the earliest wills to come before the British Indian 
Courts was that of the notorious Umichand 1604 (who died in 
1758 A. D.). Bengal Regulation XI of 1793 recognized by 
section VI the power of a Hindu proprietor to make a will or 
declaration giving, prior or subsequent to 1st July 1794, his 
entire landed estate to his eldest son or next heir or other son or 
heir or to any person or persons. In a Bombay case the will of 
a Hindu made in 1789 is referred to 160S . A Pundit of the 
Recorder’s court of Bombay gave it as his opinion in 1812 AD., 
‘there is no mention of wills in our Shuster ; therefore they ought 
not to be made ’ ( vide Strange’s Hindu Law, vol. II p. 449 )• 
In 1, L. R. (1940) 1 Cal. 415 at p. 424 the Privy Council observe 
that the Hindu will in its present form is a development since 
the middle of the 18th century. 

It is beyond the scope of this work to dilate on the modern 
Acts dealing with Testamentary dispositions such as the Indian 
Succession Act ( Act 39 of 1925 ). 

Now that the foregoing lengthy presentation of the ancient 
and medieval Hindu judicial procedure and substantive law has 
been brought to a close a few general observations may be 
indulged in here. The Hindu Law of pleading and evidence 
compares favourably with similar laws of many other countries 
and has extorted the admiration and encomiums of such 


( Continued from the last page ) 

x x 

qrrefhr ifcft wra vfi irr rfm rtf 
?=•-= sfh&TCT <7nnq 

tvFrr vwfqrftar 'u rvir qtr’g stun sir 
sufM ttaft tffar su't 

ssi% fsnm mmT 

■' V‘== 

trmi stt3^ vtot rntrr s**i RsNre q qrqqii^ 

wmru^t ' 2 %* eft vft yre qm tsfofr mm «rh -mffcr nt 

fcrar ftrat «fir?5T at wraft few wrm q 5*^r fro tvrt. x x x 

The rest gives a history of the family and how the testator earned his 

fortune. 

1604. The will is set out in an English translation in W. A. Montricm's 
• The Hindu Will in Bengal ’ (Calcutta, 1870) pp. Off. 

1605. Vide Jugmohandcis v. Sir. Mattgaldas 10 Bom. 528. 
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eminent Jurists and Judges as Sir William Jones, Sir Thomas 
Strange and others. For example, Sir Thomas Strange in 
1 Hindu Law ’ (1830) vol. I observes ( at p. 311 ), “ sufficient be it 
to observe that Hindu pleading was noticed with commendation 
by Sir William Jones and that, with some trifling exceptions, 
the Hindu doctrine of evidence is, for the most part, distin¬ 
guished nearly as much as our own, by the excellent sense that 
determines the competency and designates the choice of wit¬ 
nesses with the manner of examining and the credit to be given 
them; as well as by the solemn earnestness with which the 
obligation of truth is urged and inculcated ; insomuch that 
less cannot be said of this part of their law than that it will be 
read by every English lawyer with a mixture of admiration and 
delight, as it may bo studied by him to advantage. Even the 
pious perjury which it has been supposed to sanction 1605 " being 
resolvable after all into no greater liberty than what our juries 
(not indeed with perfect approbation ) have long been allowed to 
take, where the life of a prisoner on trial before them is at 
stake ; credit is to be given to the pregnant brevity of the Hindu 
oath viz. ‘what yon know...declare at large and with truth’(Manu 
VIII. 80 ); as also to the noble warning, with which the subject as 
detailed by Manu is ushered in, that ‘ either the court must not 
be entered by judges, parties and witnesses or law and truth 
must be openly declared’ (Manu VHI. 13).” The medieval 
digests made a very near approach to the modern ideal of 
equality of all men before the law'. How even in tire 20th 
century the much vaunted equality before the law of all people 
in England is far from being achieved and how it often proves 
quite illusory where the poor or the labouring classes are 
concerned is well brought out in a book entitled ‘ Justice in 
England ’ by a Barrister published by Victor Gollancz in 1938, 
especially in chapters 1 and VI. The Hindu jurists evolved 
tolerably clear and sound ideas about contracts, debts, deposits 
and pledges, sales, mortgages and' gifts of immovable properties, 
developed a system of joint family rights and liabilities and 
laid down a peculiar law of inheritance and succession to males 
and females. The Hindu system of inheritance and succession 


1605a. This is a reference to the texts of Gaut. 23.29, the Mahabharata, 
Manu, Yajfiavaikya and others cited on p. 353 above. Sir William Jones re¬ 
marks (in Works, vol. VIII p, 445, ed, of 1807): 'In the great system of 
contracts and the common intercourse between man and man, the Poote* 
( Pothil ) of the Indians and the Digest of the Romans are by no meant 
dissimilar 
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pursues a middle course. It does not distribute the estate of a 
deceased person simultaneously among several heirs as under 
the Mahomedan Law (where the widow, the father, mother, 
sons and daughters of a man take the estate together if they are 
all alive at the time). Nor did the Hindu system confine the 
descent to a single person among a group of heirs of the same 
degree and sex as in the English system before 1926 ( where the 
eldest son succeeded to the real estate of an intestate person ). 

It has further been seen how the ancient and medieval 
Hindu rules as to debts, adoption, partition and inheritance 
have been moulded for over a century by Legislation and by 
decisions of the Privy Council and the Courts in India. Many 
persons feel that the time has now arrived for the codification of 
Hindu Law. A Committee presided over by Sir B. N. Rau has 
prepared a draft code which attempts to codify certain branches 
of Hindu Law. From several quarters there has been vehement 
opposition to this draft code. The objections raised are many. 
It is not possible to deal here with the several objections in 
detail. But some of them which raise questions of fundamental 
importance will have to he briefly stated and answered. The 
first objection is that in view of Queen Victoria’s proclamation 
of 1858 the Indian Legislature should not interfere with the 
customs and usages of the people that are part and parcel of the 
Hindu religious system. But this objection is hollow and 
unsubstantial and conveniently ignores what lias happened 
during the last hundred years or so. All that the Queen pro¬ 
claimed w r as: ‘Firmly relying ourselves on the truth of 
Christianity and acknowledging with gratitude the solace of 
religion we disclaim alike the right and the desire to impose 
our convictions on any of our subjects. We desire it to be our 
royal will and pleasure that none be in any wise favoured, none 
molested or disquieted by reason of their religious faith or 
observances; but that all shall alike enjoy the equal and 
impartial protection of the law ; and we do strictly charge and 
enjoin all those who may he in authority under us that they 
abstain from all interference with the religious belief or worship of 
any of our subjects on pain of our highest displeasure.’ Not¬ 
withstanding the noble sentiments expressed here, the Indian 
Legislature both before and after the proclamation passed 
numerous laws that more or less impinged upon or affected the 
religious theories, sentiments and practices of millions of 
Hindus ! The following is a list of some of the important laws 
of this character which will convince any one of the fact that 
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people have always submitted to laws passed by the Governor- 
General or the Legislature that prevented them from carrying 
out their cherished ideas and practices; Regulation XVII of 
1829 which declared the practice of Rati illegal and a crime 
punishable by the courts ; the Caste Disabilities Removal Act 
( XXI of 1850 ); Hindu Widows’ Remarriage Act ( XV of 1856, 
which legalises the marriages of Hindu widows notwithstanding 
any custom or interpretation of the Hindu Law to the contrary); 
the Indian Penal Code (XLV of 1860, which makes sexual inter¬ 
course by a man with his own wife that is under thirteen years 
of age punishable as rape ); the Child Marriage Restraint Act 
(XIX of 1929), which makes the marriage of a male below 18 and 
of a female below 14 punishable as a crime; the Hindu Inheri¬ 
tance (Removal of Disabilities) Act (XII of 1928) which sets aside 
the Mitaksara rules about exclusion from partition and inherit¬ 
ance except in the case of those that have been lunatics or 
idiots from birth ; the Hindu Law of Inheritance Amendment 
Act (II of 1929, which enables the son’s daughter, daughter’s 
daughter, sister and sister’s son to succeed under the Mitaksara 
in that order after the paternal grandfather and before a 
father’s brother); the Hindu Gains of Learning Act (XXX of 
1930 ); the Hindu Women’s Rights to Property Act (XVIII 
of 1937, which enables the widow of a deceased member of a 
joint Hindu family to succeed to the interest of her husband in 
the joint family property and to succeed to her deceased 
husband’s separate property for the same share as that of a son ). 
The Privy Council claimed more than 70 years ago that ‘ the 
British Government by virtue of its sovereign power asserted, 
as the former rulers of the country had done, the right to visit 
endowments of this kind ( viz. temples) and to prevent and 
redress abuses in their management ’ ( Rajah Muttu Ramalinga v. 
Penanayagum 1 I. A. 209 at p. 232 ). Non-Hindu Judges of the 
Privy Council and the High Courts have been interpreting and 
laying down the Hindu Law for over a hundred years and on 
many points the law declared by them has thoroughly changed 
the law of the smrtis and digests. If all this has been allowed 
to happen without hardly a demur, there is apparently no 
satisfactory or convincing reason why an elected Indian Legisla¬ 
ture the majority of whose members are likely to be Hindus 
should not pass an Act dealing with Hindu Law. 

Another objection raised even by some retired judges of 
the High Court is that the present system of laying down the 
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Hindu Law by means of judicial decisions is quite satisfactory 
and there is no need of a code of Hindu Law. This objection 
merely shows that change is rather a painful process for most 
men. The present method may be a veritable El Dorado or 
paradise for lawyers and busy bodies fomenting longdrawn 
litigations. One must stand appalled at the colossal expendi¬ 
ture of time, labour and money which must have been involved 
during the last hundred years or more in fighting out doubtful 
points of Hindu Law from the lowest court to the Privy Council. 
It not unfrequently happens that after a point had been settled 
by a Full Bench decision of a High Court and after common 
people and lawyers had followed the law thus settled for fifty 
years the Privy Council upsets the decision on an appeal by an 
enterprising litigant. For example, the Bombay High Court 
decided in 1879 in Rnmji v. Ghamwi (6 Bom. 498 ) that the adop¬ 
tion by the widow of a deceased co-parcener, who had not her 
husband’s express authority to adopt, was invalid, if made with¬ 
out the consent of the surviving co-parceners. But in 1932 the 
Privy Council held that Rnmji v. Ghoman was wrongly decided 
and that a widow can adopt without her husband’s express 
authority and even in the teeth of the opposition of the sur¬ 
viving members of her husband's family. And when an appeal 
was made to the principle of ‘ dure deads ’ the Privy Council 
was pleased to observe, ‘ It was pressed on their Lordships that 
Ramji r. Ghuman had been accepted and acted upon in the 
Presidency of Bombay since 1879 and that the decision should 
not be disturbed. But this is a belated appeal. It should 
have been made when Yadur r. Namde o was before the Board.’ 
To ordinary minds this dictum, speaking with the utmost 
respect, appears strange. If for some reason or other a certain 
lino of argument is not placed before the Privy Council by 
the counsel of a private party and a wrong decision is given, 
is it to be supposed that all litigants are to be precluded 
from trying to set the wrong decision right for all time to 
come ? The Privy Council has not seldom set right a wrong 
decision given by the Board in a prior appeal. In Sahu Ram v. 
Bhup Simjh 44 I. A. 126 the Privy Council held that the pious 
duty of the son to discharge his father’s or grandfather’s debts 
does not attach while the father or grandfather is alive; 
but in Brij Narain v. Mangla Prasad 51 I. A. 129 the Privy 
Council held (at p. 134) that the pious duty is always there 
irrespective of the question whether the father or grandfather is 
alive or dead. 
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Others opine that one Code for the whole of India is not 
and cannot be a practicable proposition. In support of their 
objection they rely on the existence of the several schools of law 
now prevalent in the whole of India. If India desires to be a 
self-governing political unity in the future, there is a com¬ 
pelling reason why it should be governed by a single Code of 
Hindu Law, as it has been gov erned and will be governed in 
other substantial provinces of law by codes applicable to all 
alike. That will help in the direction of solidarity and will be 
of some use in doing away with fissiparous tendencies. There 
are really only two schools of Hindu Law. And the unification 
of Hindu Law will be helped by the abolition of the right by 
birth which is the cornerstone of the Mit&ksara school and 
which the draft Hindu Code seeks to abolish. Many people 
are vehemently opposed to the change. But they forget that, 
what with the rule that any member of a joint Hindu family 
may alienate his interest for value, what with the Gains of 
Learning Act, the Hindu Women’s Rights to Property Act and 
other enactments, the real core of the ancient Hindu family 
system has been removed and only the outer moribund shell 
remains (vide p. 604 above ). Some are opposed to giving along 
with sons a share to daughters, particularly to married daugh¬ 
ters. But here a compromise may be effected by allowing a 
share to unmarried daughters alone (as Yaj. 11. 1.24 and the 
Mitaksara thereon expressly provide ). 

Another provis ion in the draft Hindu Code which has come 
in for severe animadversion is the provision that a woman 
even when taking by inheritance an estate from a male or by 
partition should be held to become absolute owner thereof. In 
the first place, if a man’s agnate of the 13th degree or a male 
cognate up to the 5th degree takes an estate absolutely and may 
squander it away as he pleases, one fails to see why his own 
widow should not have a like power in the 20th century, what¬ 
ever may have been the view of ancient works. In the second 
place, this objection can be met by means of a compromise, viz. 
that a widow inheriting her husband’s estate will take only a 
limited estate if at the time of her husband’s death any one of 
the compact series of heirs or any direct lineal descendant of 
her husband (such as a son’s daughter or daughter’s daughter) 
he alive, but she will take an absolute estate if none of these 
exists. Such a compromise should allay all fears about the 
widow unfairly disposing of the estate against near relations 
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like the daughter or daughter’s son or husband’s brother &c. 
There are numerous other objections, but they are in matters 
of detail and if once it is agreed that there should be a Code of 
Hindu Law passed by the Indian Legislature these matters of 
detail may be adjusted to the satisfaction of most people. 

Similarly serious objections are raised to the provisions of 
the Code as regards marriages and divorce. The draft code 
proposes to do away with the prohibitions based on sameness of 
gotra and pravaru. This is a desirable change and being 
optional should not he opposed. Some reasons for this chango 
have been advanced in H. of Dh. voL U. p. 498. Besides, this 
provision will affect only a small percentage of the Hindu popu¬ 
lation. Similarly the insistence on monogamy is opposed by 
many. In this case some compromise may bo arrived at -as 
regards classes to whom two wives are an economic advantage. 
The provisions about divorce have been overdue. Among the 
higher castes no divorce has been allowed on any ground what¬ 
ever. Many hard cases occur where there is no redress and 
the draft code proposes to give relief in such cases. 

On the most contentious subject of adoption the draft code, 
it is satisfactory to note, has made certain provisions which are 
in line with the suggestions put forth by me in note 1338a above. 

Compelling reasons exist why Hindu Law should be codi¬ 
fied as early as possible. Men naturally desire that they 
should have easy access to the laws by which they are to be 
governed in all th6ir actions, dealings and relations. It is 
hardly a commendable or desirable state of things that-people 
should be forced to consult lawyers or bulky textbooks every 
now and then and even in small and simple matters. The 
general outlines and provisions of Hindu Law must be within 
easy reach of every intelligent or inquiring Hindu. This cat) 
only happen if there is a code for all Hindus or, if that is 
deemed impracticable for the present, at least for a large pro¬ 
vince or for a. number of provinces. 
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SADACARA 

CUSTOMS AND MODERN CUSTOMARY LAW 1606 

From Gautama 1606 * downwards many writers dilate upon the 
sources of dlutnna. Gautama I 1-2 states: 1 the Veda is the 
source ( mula ) of dharma and also the tradition ( or smrtis ) 
and practice of those who know the Veda Similarly Ap. Dh. S. 
(1. 1.1. 1-2 ) says: ‘ we shall propound the acts (that produce 
merit) which are evolved from conventions and practices ; the 
authority ( for finding out the dJuirmcis ) are the conventions of 
those who know the dharma and tho Vedas’. Vas. I. 4-7 pro¬ 
vides: ‘dharma is declared by the Vedas and Bmrtis; on 
failure of those two the practice of the sistas is the authority 
(for finding out what dharma is); a sista however is one 
whose heart is free from (worldly ) desires and ( only ) such 
acts of sistas are (to be held as ) dharma for which no ( worldly 


1606. This chapter and the next represent, with a few minor additions, 
two of the four lectures I delivered in November 1944 at the Bombay Uni¬ 
versity as the Sir Lallubhai Shah Lecturer. I am thankful to the Syndicate 
of the Bombay University for permission to incorporate these two lectures 
in this volume. 

1606a. 'ST I «Tt. I- 1-2; 31*ITcT: qTOQTOnX- 

• wjrcrrar vnroi 537 s* 1 wiv- u. 1 . 1 . 1 , 1 - 3 ; 

un; 1 ?r^r£r 1 fhm 1 aprtjmrm- 

tRrr°rt t ttr%^ 1.4-7: gffc Tm ^ Gvnrma: 1 pm- 

XTOFTO: 3>fS: VHtJvJW? II VT- 17; VHIJf* flGjfiT* •=» 

I ^ 11 ng I. 6. explains mula in 

Gaut. as pramana and as ‘ 4 THXT: 4T ^ Blftv: 

nfirV-i 1 w*nr»i?rr H*nu=grn: *rer: mnvr^rt^r: m*- 

1 tju-.. >. According to 

him gyiPJTOIK^iTU; means relating to practices based upon agreements or 
conventions. Manu distinguishes between sila and acara. The first means, acc. 
to Kulluka and others, such moral qualities as 4 devotion to learning, to 
gods and to parents' &c. mentioned in Harita (quoted by Kulluka). All 
commentators connect ‘svasya’ in Manu II. 12 and Yaj. I. 7 with 
■priyam', but Pandit Gattulal connects it with ' sadacara ' which means 
according to him 'sampradaya' (in Satsiddhsintamartanda I, 5 p. 49, Nir- 
ed. 1942). 
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or secular ) cause ( or motive ) can be assigned 1807 Manu II. 6 
and Yaj. L 7 declare that Veda ( or sruti ), smrti and the 
practices of the good are the principal sources of dharma. The 
words employed in these works are it la, samaya, acara or mdiicaru 
or iistacara 1607 (the latter three meaning the same thing)- 
Ap. employs both words viz. samaya and acara , the first of which 
probably means ‘ agreement or convention or usage while the 
latter means ‘ custom \ The word ‘ custom ’ now conveys the 
idea of some antiquity, 1408 while usage or convention does not 
necessarily convey that idea. A usage may be recent or it may 
be established by agreement among a certain class of persons 
( such as traders or craftsmen ). We have to see what is meant 
when it is said that acara or iistacara or sadacara is the source 
( raula ) of dharma. An indication of the meaning is furnished 
by the word pramarui employed by Ap. and Vas. The meaning 
is that just as the revealed books (Veda) and the smrtis 
authoritatively lay down what dharma is, so also in our quest 
to find out what dharma is in the varying circumstances of life 
the practices of those who may bo called sistas furnish us with 
the necessary criterion or norm i. e. sistacara is the touchstone 
for judging whether an act is in consonance with what the 
s&stras require us to do. The theory of the ancient writers was 
that the smrtis were based on parts of V eda (that consists of 
mantras and Brahmana texts) which though formerly existent 
are not now extant or available, that similarly the practices of 
those who were learned in the Vedas and were deemed to be 
6is(as must be inferred to have been based on portions of Veda 
not now available. This theory was advanced by such ancient 

1607. As to the qualifications of sistas, vide' H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 971- 

72 where references are given to Baud. Dh. S., Manu, the Matsyapurana and 
a few other works. The Tai. Up. I. 11 contains perhaps the oldest extant 
indication as to who should be regarded as sistas, though that word itself 
i® not used. «« H ?n •mjrm - . 

Hnfvm: gw at i g sui wtssn 55 : wt if 55 5 #^ 5*n its viftn: * wn- 

‘vntrnhg 1 g wmmt. ... trnsrrwT: rg.- vut^ 115 gefrg trot etg wiror-. 1. 

1608, Vide Dalglish v. Guzuffcr 23 Cal. 427, 429 and Sartatullah v. 
Pran Nath 26 Cal. 184, 187 for the meaning of usage in modern enactments 
as distinguished from ‘custom’. In Juggoniohun Ghosc v. Mtznickchund 
7 Moo. I. A. 264 at p, 282 (mercantile) usage is sharply distinguished from 
custom in that the former need not possess the characteristics of antiquity, 
uniformity and notoriety that the latter must possess. 
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writers as Ap. 1609 and was taken up by many subsequent works. 
Manu II. 7 also states that whatever dharma has been ordained 
for any person by Manu, all that has been entirely declared in 
the Veda for the Veda is full of all knowledge. But it does 
not follow from this nor is it ever meant that ail practices of 
Vistas are authoritative in matters of dharma. The qualifica¬ 
tion was added that where the practices of sistas are clearly 
referable to or are prompted by a seen motive or by the desire 
to secure pleasure, there they are not authoritative. Manu 
(II. 18) restricted the word sadacara to the customs handed 
down from generation to generation among the four vaxmas 
and the mixed castes in the country called by him Brahma- 
varta (II. 17 ). But many other writers did not so restrict it in 
this way. 

We have to distinguish between what are called the sources 
( mala or pramdna ) of dharma and the sthavas of dharma ( Yaj. 
I. 3 and 7 ). 16W The former indicate to the inquiring spirit 
what dharma is (i. e. they are what are called jndpaka lietu ), 
while the latter must be studied as aids by the expounders of 
dharma in order to correctly grasp what dharma is, i. e. the 
different lores (other than Veda and smrti) are not directly 
the sources of dharma, but are only mediately so. This distinc¬ 
tion is an ancient one as even Gautama XI. 19 provides that 
the king is helped in his administration of justice by the Veda, 
the dharmasastras, the auxiliary lores ( angas ), the Upavedas 
and the Purana. 1611 

The position of the PurvamimamsS. in relation to the 
autboritativeness of smrtis and customs requires careful and 


ioo9. 3rrfar»m sr’isrHTWsnrnr i wnpvffwr fwrcitaiswwrt tost: 

i 3 vrcjirhiUrT: nffw* ra mwaiTh 1 wronr 

Tfvyftr 1 31T'I. w. xj, I, 4. 12. 8. 10-13. The first siitra may be used for 
explaining Vas. 1. 4 ; ^T g J U | U|thKP | means ' that has a known or perceptible 
worldly motive such as covetousness'. Vide note 1653 below. Compare ^r. 
I. 3. 7 aifh *T JURtJinrFit & c - quot ed below. 

lGio. 1 4'nwrfSf gw ^ 

II an- I. 3, on which fiwT. says, =ar t (THTI^ ^ 

While fhyffl W explains, ‘ famft gytwreTVrayiW H lH . I -UW 
it* gfagft wr5Tr*3*rvT: t^utvt: aifrtsnr On I. 7 fw-srmw 

^ i an iq vn TrmV*t w 

nAmfSt 1 . 

ion. stv* ^ wr**rft W 5 i«rr>Trf urb xi, 19. 
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detailed consideration. In I. 3. 1-2 1612 Jaimini considers the 
question whether such smrti injunctions as ‘ one should perform 
the As taka sraddhas’, 1613 or’one should construct a tank or 
set up a prapa ( place for free distribution of water to thirsty 
travellers’), or ‘ tufts of hair should be kept on the head ’ ( at 
caula according to the gotra ) are authoritative and establishes 
the conclusion that they are authoritative, since such smrti 
injunctions equally with Vedic ones are addressed to the same 
persons (viz. the followers of the Veda) who have to act 
according to them. The idea is that those who perform the acts 
expressly enjoined by the Veda are also seen to perform the 
acts enjoined by such smrtis as that of Manu and therefore the 
principal reason why these smrtis are authoritative is the fact 
that those who know the Veda accept these smrtis as authorita¬ 
tive and hold fast by them, as Medhatithi on Manu II. 6 says 
citing some verses from liis own work called Smrtiviveka. 1614 
Sahara endeavours to show that there are indications ( linga ) in 
the Vedic texts pointing to the existence of what is prescribed in 
the smrtis e. g. he cites the Vedic verse ‘yam janah’ as indicative 


1612. yyyy *vrg i wfi yr 

WPT rvicj • Sr. I. 3. 1-2 The word sjgwpr is here used in the sense of 
fgfit 1 wry m Twr svumnr i yrtT<y ft ' ••• yrgwinpyT?rgiif- 

I PRmwt ygiiyiysMWsTTy 1 ’ ; about 3tmsr he says 

‘ are^iTf^rtw yf mm t »• That verse is, 

yt nfv t tfyrrmy vr v?=u m wt swg ' - 

This occurs in 3JTV. U. yi II. 10. 27, in in. 2 and in 

III. 10. 2 where we have qf %yt: e t c - Acc. to yvtjyrr the topic of Jai. I. 3. 1-2 
is not such smrti texts as those on Astaka, but the Vedic verse yt ytyi: itself. 
The syrygyr p. 126 adds ‘ stsryiry grruit yynffif Hrytnyirt^mrriyyyiT?!- 
ynyr^yt 3 yypynv mugwy nyti tgare-jusynsraiyraTE^t- 

TTaityfy >. The word yt^TWiryig in the sutra is explained in the 
w$ymrf&y>r as ‘ sff^yjyfTUTyf y yramn yy amynf^rgTfiyif^ft 

y,j ^ f j Trvrnrnrwi^yg vy y ’ (on ^r. 1. 3. 4 p. 27); while the ryxygwr (p. 125) 
proposes also another explanation 1 ygf 3gf* T5v y yi tfH l jl yf 4ft$ y iUcj ruyrj , °rt 

a^nffhytyf f^reryi gyry^iy ^TfyfyrtymryT^iyryc^yyyfr yg- 

yfyty ^ryy:». 

1013. Vide Asv. Gr. II. 4. 1 ff., San. Gr. III. 12-14, Par. Gr. III. 3 
for Astaka sraddhas. Passages of the smrtis about tanks and prapas are set 
out in II. of Dh. vol, II pp. 889-890. For tufts of hair kept in c aula vide 
IJ. of Gh. vol. II. pp. 261 and 264, 

1614, tr^y;: m y uiuiHUTu yf ld^igua : 1 i hf ^ sr rt # 

quoted in the sirs ft mu on ^r. I. 3. 2; * »yfrnT|firyf?qyyc 1 

yufot yif^ f^yvky y mg yf i ...iaffr°yynryf gynf yffirr: i rrpy 

if tflft: yfk N q. from igfyftyy; by ihn. on *tg. II. 6. 
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of astakas, Rg. X. 4. 1 of prap&s, Rg. VL 75.17 of tufts of 
hair. The objection may be stated as follows:—The smrtis 
are composed by human authors (i. e. they are pauruseya ) 
and so have no independent authority in matters of dharma, 
as a man may say what is either false or mistaken. If it 
be said that the smrtis really propound what is stated by 
the Veda, then they are practically superfluous and useless, 
and not being Veda they should be- discarded (anapeken) 
To this the reply is that smrtis are generally authoritative, 
as they must be held to be based on Veda because they are 
composed by men (like Manu ) who were followers of the Veda, 
because what the smrtis lay down has been consistently 
followed from generation to generation by the sistas and 
because it is possible to regard the Veda as their source. To 
the question why the Vedic passages on which the smrti rules 
are postulated to have been based are not seen or found by us 
several answers were proposed by different writers. One view 
was that just as Vedic indications about locks of hair lead to 
the inference of srhti texts enjoining the keeping of tufts on 
the head, so the fact of the existence of such rules leads to the 
inference that sruti must have contained injunctions corres¬ 
ponding to all smrti prescriptions. Kumarila raises objections 
to this view. Inference is based on perception ( pratijaksa) 
and invariable concomitance ( vijupti ). There is no vyapti 
between the smrtis and sruti texts that are never found pro¬ 
nounced by any one, so no inference is possible and it would 
be like one blind man following another. 1615 Manu must have 
composed his smrti on finding that Scaryas preceding him 
performed certain acts as based on Veda. These last must have 
believed that their predecessors also acted on the same belief 
Hence there is what is called an ‘ andha-parampara ' on this 
hypothesis. And further this hypothesis of the inference of 
Sruti in all cases is opposed to perception, since as a matter of 
fact hundreds of Sruti passages are known that can be the basis 
of corresponding smrti texts. Another view is ( and Kumarila 
holds that it is somewhat better than the preceding view ) that 
one should infer that the Vedic passages that were the basis of 
smrtis are lost (utsanna or pralina). Some support is lent to 
this by such Vedic texts as ‘ ananta vai vedah ’ (Tai. Br. Ill 10. 


mis. ■ vr awn 

i fa at i ipsrrffoi p-164 oa 

I. 3. 2 . 
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11) and by Ap. Dh. S. I. 4. 12. 10. Even this view is not 
acceptable to the Tantravartika and most of the MSmSihsakas. 
The objection against the 2nd view is raised as follows. Even 
Bauddhas and other heretical sects 1616 would advance the 
argument that their works also are based on sruti texts that are 
now lost, and any one may regard anything as authoritative by 
pretending that the basic vedic texts are lost. Further the 
Mimamsa view that the Veda is eternal ( niti/a) would be 
refuted if it were admitted that some portion of the Veda is lost. 
There is not much difference between the first view and the 
second view. Therefore Kumarila propounds the third view viz. 
that smrtis are to be inferred as based on Vedic texts that are 
already in existence 1617 . If an objection is raised against this 
hypothesis that it must be explained why such Vedic texts (the 
bases of smrtis) are not seen or found, the Tantravartika 
replies in a famous kariku that as the Vedic sukhas (the several 
branches of the Veda) are scattered about (in various countries), 
as men (followers of the Veda) are negligent and unmindful 
(i. e. they do not visit all the countries and so are unable to 
have a complete knowledge of all Vedic texts ) and as several 
rules are declared in different contexts even when occurring in 
the same sakha ( and not at one place ) it is not always possible 
to point out the Vedic sources of snirti texts. If an objectoT 
were to ask : ‘ why were not the Vedic passages themselves 
(that are the sources of smrti rules ) embodied bodily into the 
smrtis/ Kumarila replies that this was not done from the fear 
of the loss of the correct arrangement of the Vedic texts as 
traditionally handed down. The Veda is principally concerned 

1616. vfg g aa: Tnrmt 

vtupv kttvvh i vrtpt -s; 57 tn* smrflrgjvr'fr i 

frcTmfi*; p- 163; puytgffv'TW vf vTrymnwvn i Treppuuwt??? * mfa- 
fbvk I q. by hut. on wg II. 6. 

1617. tryi i i 

foam ^ThmTitftiTuTfifl t 7TvfTvft«rr5t>flT(: i f^rarrgftvi fk 

sgvt > **mn*n^nvn \ rranq 

g vmjnsf »T3P% I V«U—H77VST7T77I W *7 77V^H—77757TO wpn</||VH3%7— 

i ira vi% irmmvv ^fmvfvi?7vnvr’n%'it- 

ntdu: vroc i 37^57 n T ffi sns fr an w tfKsrfriT nanmTrfhrrra 

*71 I flVT HTnvfT I fp^vr. on ^T. I. 3. 2. p. 164. For JTcT^ Sec. vide 

ff. 7t. II. 5. 1. 5 anJ for a0 7ITT &c. 77. II. 6, 10. 2 (q. in H. of Dh, 
vol. II p, 803 «. 1917 and p, 1J1 n. 346 respectively). 
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with sacrifices, though now and then there are rules addressed to 
men for regulating conduct only. People would only study the 
Vedic sentences contained in the smrtis (that are concerned 
principally with conduct) where they would bo arranged in a 
different order according to subjects and there would thus be 
loss of the arrangement of the Veda as originally delivered. 
Visvarupa 1618 ( on Yaj. I. 7 ) quotes the above verse of Kumarilu 
and states that there arc thousands of smrti rules that have 
their source in the Veda; he and Kum&rila instance the rules 
against talking with ( or coming in contact with ) a woman in 
her monthly illness or the rule against assaulting a brahmaria, 
or the rule about the sin of killing an a trey' woman &c. 
Medhatithi on Mann II. 6 has an elaborate discussion on this 
very topic and quotes several verses from his own work called 
Smrtiviveka 1619 . lie does not approve of tho first two views and 
follows Kumarila’s view. Mhnamsa writers and commentators 
like Medhatithi say that Mauu and other authors of smrtis 
brought together for easy comprehension matters that are 
scattered about in tho various Vedic texts, that are either not 
known to the students of the several sakhas or that cannot he 
brought together by men of ordinary or weak intellect. l6l9 “ 

The general proposition that smrtis are authoritative being 
established, a further question arises. What is to happen if a 
smrti rule conflicts with the rule of the Veda ? Jaimini deals 


ids. fit fkuv. wffs i nil: msit?- 

it jsvtars i ^ hffu: n 

-4Tr%*vr vtrkipu*fr hs? srrafkfovik i frf ^ h 3im- 

-g mvtf tkv'v uivwvvq; i vrRinv g=usrm h on vi. 

I. 7. pp. 14-15. 

1619. 5IH31: V5TT ekl SHI vftRnWJWTW 1% Vgipj 

vusvk • Tq<TWfru ski rensraisit sr<T*«tT: i ^fvsvn'kuurinr: viv?it trg: 11 
km. on ug. II. 6, 
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with this question in 1. 3. 3-4, 1620 which form a topic that states 
an exception to the general rule contained in Jai. 1.3.1—2. Sahara 
gives three instances where there is apparently a conflict 
between the prescriptions of the sruti and those of smrtis. The 
Veda says, ‘the priest should chant (the stotra) after touching 
the audumbari postwhile smrti says ‘ the whole of the audum- 
barl post should be covered with cloth The Veda says 1 one to 
whom a son has been born and whose hair is still dark (and has 
not turned grey) should consecrate the Vedic fires while smrti 
says ‘ a man should observe Vedic studenthood for 48 years ’ 1621 ; 
the Veda says ‘when the Agnisomlyarite is finished then one 
may eat (the food prepared) in the house of the sacrificer 
while smrti says ‘ the food of one who has undergone dlksa for 
a sacrifice may be eaten after he purchases the soma plant 
In these cases the proposition enunciated by Jaimini is that ‘ in 
case of conflict (between an express sruti rule and a smrti rule) 
the smrti rule should be discarded, for when there is no conflict 
( with an express sruti) inference may be made (that a smrti 
rule is based upon some Vedic text).’ The examples may be 
explained as follows: The ‘ audumbari ’ is a post of udumbara 
planted in the sadas in the performance of the Agnistoma ; the 
stotras (other than Bahispavamana) are • chanted near the 
audumbari post in the sadas. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 1155 for 
the fixing of the audumbara post in the sadas and p, 1185 for 
the chanting of stotras near the audumbari. If the whole of the 
post be covered with cloth, it would not be possible to touch the 
post, but only the cloth would bo touched. So there is contra¬ 
diction. If a man is to consecrate Vedic fires when he has a Bon 
and his hair is dark, he must be between about 20 and 40 (i. e. a 
young man), but if a man were to observe brahmacarya for 


1620. i • lr. i. 3.3-4; ^ ^ 

gffifStbrora qmn i 1 wljwrfi ryjyryi'&rt > yfii i 
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that smi- mentions also several other views such as ' I 

jwrtt fVTVt (I. 6, 18. 24-25), 
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48 years, he would be about 52 to 56 years of age before be 
married ( as the upanayana of a brahmana was to be performed 
generally in the 8th year or from the 5th year onwards at the 
most). Only a married man could consecrate Vedic fires. But 
a man’s hair when he is fifty two years of age or more can 
hardly be all dark. Therefore there is contradiction between 
the rule derived from the Veda and that derived from Binrti. 
In the Jyotiatoma (which generally occupied five days), the 
diksa (purification and initiation of the sacrificer) takes place 
on the first day in the afternoon ( vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 
1134-1136 ). Soma is purchased on the 2nd day o r the Jyoti- 
storna ( ibid. 1.140-4 ) and the animal is sacrificed for Agni and 
Soma on the 4th day (Und. pp. 1158-59). According to sruti 
therefore the food prepared in the house of a diksita may be 
eaten only after the 4tli day, while smrti says that it may be 
eaten after the purchase of noma on the 2nd day. In this way 
there is contradiction Kumarila 1622 does not agree with Sahara 
as regards these examples in particular and as regards the 
general attitude towards smrtis that are accepted by Vedic 
followers. He makes great efforts to explain how there is 
no real conflict in the cases cited by Sahara. As regards the 
cloth covering the audamtxiri he says that it may cover the 
bottom and the upper portion of the post and leave a space of 
two or three finger-breadths in the middle uncovered ( so that 
the audumbarl post can be touched in that particular por¬ 
tion ), that (p. 188) there is a passage in the Satyayani 


1022. The sutra ( Jai. I. 3, 3) is read as atwqtfi or anftppt and with 
both readings it has been explained in different ways from ancient times, 
The says ‘ Wtrad trrswdtpjn- 

-vwmrfir tj<j nregtrfk vf’fw HWHd warn 

(p. 193); a 

mrb r^r?t: on this 

interpretation the sutra means 'in case of conflict between sruti and 
smrti, the former which is independent is authoritative, for only when there 
is no conflict does an inference arise that smrti is based on sruti The 
when it explains Jai. X. 3. 3-4 as referring to Bauddhas and the 
like takes ' anapeksya ’ to mean ' deserving to be discardedHtft 

’ p 196. in bis *n«r on 

%^1'ctg^r II 1. 1 appears to adopt Kumarila’s 2nd interpretation of Jai. 1. 
3.3. ‘ ^ =3 sjFvg^rrTh'v: 
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Brahmana which refers to the cloth covering the audumbarl 
( and so there may at most bs an option ), that as regards 
the taking of food in the house of a diksita after the 
purchase of soma there is a sruti passage in the Atharvaveda 
( pp. 181 and 189 ) similar to the smrti passage ( and thus there 
is no conflict between sruti and smrti, but between sruti 
and sruti, which would lead to an option) and further the 
smrti rule may apply in the case of a man in distress ( upad- 
dharma ), that smrti does not prescribe an absolute period 
of 48 years for the study of Veda, but Baud. Dh. 8. itself allows 
several alternative or optional periods and so no question of 
conflict with sruti arises. Kumarila’s own position is this : In 
the case of apparent conflicts between sruti and smrti, various 
methods of interpretation and reconciliation are possible. Each 
of the two may be given its proper scope as referring to different 
subject matters ( which is called risaya-i yamstliu ); it is also 
possible to hold that smrti is based on some smti texts already 
existing but not found at the time of discussion, but which may 
ultimately he found, in which case there will be an option, 
though the latter is to be avoided as far as possible as it is 
liable to eight faults ( vide Tantravartika pp. 174-175 ); or the 
two may he reconciled even when referring to the same subject 
matter e. g. a man may have dark hair even when he is 52 or 
more and the smrti may be taken as meant to refer to sucli a 
man, while the sruti states the general rule about the age when 
consecration of Vedic fires was to lie made. Therefore Kumarila 
holds that all that is meant by Jaitnini and even by Sahara is 
that there is a great distinction between sruti and smrti in that 
the former is apanrnseya and an independent authority, while 
the latter has a human author (liable to err ), is either actually 
based on the Veda or is inferred to be so based, that the two 
therefore can never be said to be quite alike each other as 
regards their authoritativeness and that lastly smrti is not in 
itself to be regarded as unauthoritative 162:i . Kumarila therefore 
suggests that the proper subject of discussion in Jai. I. 3. 3-4 is 
the works of Bauddhas, Sankhya, Yoga, Pancaratra, P§&upata 
and other heretical sects and the practices of mlecchas. These 
works contain some matters such as the emphasis on ahirnsa , 
truthfulness, restraint of senses, charity and compassion, which 
are also emphasized in the Veda, but these works are not 

1623. stuffs! i * =arcv?v»H- 

i p- 194. 
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generally accepted by the followers of the Veda, are based on 
specious and false reasoning only (they are haitnkas in the 
words of Manu ), that they deny the authority of the Veda. 
Therefore Jaimini means that these works of heretic sects are 
not authoritative in matters of dharma as they are opposed to 
the Veda and should be discarded. For want of space it is not 
possible to set out in detail the interesting discussion in the 
Tantravartika. The Jaiminiya-nyaya-malavistara also gives 
another explanation of Jai. 1. 3. 3. 

Sahara (on Jai. I. 3. 4 ) explains that the throe; smrti 
passages stated above are not authoritative since j* is possible 
to point out how they originated in a visible worldly motive such 
as greed. When a visible motive can be pointed out for any 
smrti text, it is not proper to infer that it is based on the Veda 
and has an unseen spiritual motive. Sahara 1621 postulates the 
reasons in the way of a modern man finding fault with priests. 
Some priests covered the whole of the Audumbari post with 
cloth, because they coveted the cloth as part of the fee ; others 
who desired a free meal when hungry took food at the house of 
a diksita even after he had purchased the Soma plant; certain 
others in order to conceal their absence of virility went in for 
Veda study for 48 years. The Tantravartika tries to show that 
in all these cases there is really no visible motive such as 
covetousness ( pp. 188-189 ). 

Sahara gives an alternative explanation of this sutra ( Jai 
1.3.4) and makes a separate topic (adhikaraya) of it. The reasons 1625 
for giving an alternative explanation of a sutra or adhikarattn are 
two, viz. dissatisfaction with the explanation already given or 
the wide scope of the subject under discussion. In I 3. 3 
passages from smrtis were cited which were apparently in 
conflict with sruti. If they were really in conflict, that one 
reason alone is more than sufficient to render the smrtis invalid. 
Therefore to say further that those smrti passages originate in 
worldly motives like greed does not add any very substantial 
reason for the abandonment of smrtis as authoritative. There¬ 
fore Sahara makes another adhikarana of sutra 4 of Jai. I. 3. 


1624. • vt I. 3. 4; jffvrrs'm alrpvff ywar 

vfbsq-tf; i h, i ^sTwr'TT'. 

i Vtf*Tinr$ , gffa ; T»a: i as tprr ■ 

wn*va i 

1625. g’vvs vvrwsni. i xyarrvftaTm at 
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He cites smrti passages which are not opposed to Veda at all 
and says that such passages have seen a worldly motive such 
as convetousness and it is not proper to suppose that they are 
based on Veda and are therefore authoritative, when a visible 
purpose or motive can he ascribed to them. The result of the 
explanations of I. 3. 3-4 given by Sahara would be that smrti 
rules that are opposed to sruti rules and smrti prescriptions 
that can be shown to have a clear worldly motive are not 
authoritative or absolutely binding, while the rest of smrti 
texts are authoritative. 1626 

Sahara cites on Jai. 1.3.4 (when taken as a separate 
topic ) 1626a two examples; (1) the adhvaryu priest takes ( as his 
fee) the cloth used in the Vaisarjana kornn ; (2) they perform 
the gift of the elephant (i. e. the cloth covering) of the 
sacrificial post. Sahara says that these passages are not opposed 
to any sruti text but instead of inferring a Vedic text as their 
basis it is far better to hold that there is a manifest worldly 
motive for these rules ( viz. covetousness of the adhvaryu ) and 
so these smrti passages need not he looked upon as authorita¬ 
tive. 1627 


This discussion raises an important doctrine which frequ¬ 
ently figures in dharmasastra works. The doctrine is expressed 


1626. ^ bw fgimt »aim 

^ i yirei^rmu on I. 3. 4. 

1626a. aittaftotrcrt i VTTHutndid 

i mu ' aronor Frrfh; i i shn- 
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I. 3. 4. nvrrex in his refers to this example (on Jai. I. 1. 13 p. 285) 

‘ erapnmT ^srrjr: xrsra i rfwr xr ktjefvmr?' 

vnrrui ■ 


1627. For the Vaisarjana hotna, vide H. of Dh. II. p. 1158. In this 
a piece of fresh cloth is spread over the sacrificer (who touches the adh¬ 
varyu), the sacrificer's wife (who touches the yajamana), the brother and 
sons of the sacrificer (who touch the wife). In the Vajapeya, the sacrificial 
post was 17 aratnis in height and 17 pieces of cloth were employed to pre¬ 
pare the appearance of a turban on the tip when enveloping the yt'if a 
with a girdle. The figure presented by the cloth covering the yiipa was 
called ififlu. (probably because it looked like the head and trunk of an 
elephant). 1 xrsfkvr^) y reffonoreireq? ‘ gy- 

Hhw XT ’ sfiTTHT. wk 14. 1, 20 and the com. 

on Kit. Sr. says ‘ y$ir p qfb u rq'?i w, XBd XiTHOT. 1 aiOTl 

hot Hrnwj if 5 x g r wf OT>. 
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in this form viz. when a visible motive or purpose is obvious in 
the case of a rule or prescription it is not proper to ascribe an 
unseen or spiritual purpose or reason for it. This doctrine is 
older than even Ap. Dh. S. L 4. 12. 11 which says, ‘ where men 
act because they find pleasure in so doing, there sastra has no 
scope ’. Sahara also says, 1628 ‘those rules (in the smrti) that have 
a seen purpose derive their authority from that fact, while those 
that have no visible purpose may be inferred to he based upon 
the Veda. ( and derive their authority from that).' These words 
of Sahara are quoted by Kulluka on Manu III. 7 where Manu 
states that a girl should not bo selected as a bride from a family 
that neglects the sui/tskarus, in which no male children are horn, 
in which there is no Veda study, the members of which have on 
their bodies long and thick hair, that suffers iron; such diseases 
as piles, dyspepsia, epilepsy, black and white leprosy. Kulluka 
remarks that tho works on medicine hold that such diseases are 
inherited and so if such a girl be married the progeny might 
suffer from these diseases, and thus this prohibition is based on 
a visible motive. From this a very important, conclusion is 
drawn by dharmasastra writers viz. if one while performing a 
rite or when engaged in any matter acts contrary to a rule that 
has a seen purpose, the rite or matter does not become invalid or 
void, while where a rule is based on an unseen or spiritual 
purpose and it is infringed, the act itsoll becomes void or 
invalid. Yaj. J. 52 and 53 1629 prescribe among other things 
that the bride to be chosen by a man must bo free from (incur¬ 
able ) diseases, must have a brother living, must not be a 
sapinda of the bridegroom or must not have the same golra or 
pmvara as that of the bridegroom. On this the Mit. remarks 
that if a man marries a girl who is suffering from an incurable 
disease, the marriage is valid, only he does an act which runs 
counter to seen results (i. e. he may suffer the consequence that 

1628. am suhfvu < . 

ft* it gSPURfr frfT smior** 1 3 on 

If. I. 3. 2, quoted by on ug III. 7 ; ft 33 

t ?i*rc on If. ix. 3. 3; w* sqtamjrgyq 3 
3JF<rntjp^l ?T3T on If. X 2 . 23, The rjnvgai on If. I. 3. 4 p. 158 says, 1 

’ • 33 g vRgqafStra: nfraa 33 1 

am. 3 . g;. I. 4. 12. 11. 

1629. wrtvgffw^r^vf eKTJVT figvtjfifq I 34ST*3$fl$iT 
1 3fffnbtfi mfw meq rnm'n t rasTm , 11 vr. I. 52-53 : 

«ft3ro*T333Tig KTPtk^a^ Jftrqqt I tfroWIg 3 *TTOTc3 
t»3 1 fitqrsm. 
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his children may be diseased ), but if he goes through a cere¬ 
mony of marriage with a girl who is a sapinda or of the same 
gotra or pravara there is no valid marriage and the girl is not 
his legal wife. No clear visible purpose can be associated with the 
prohibition against marrying a sapinda or sagotra girl; hence 
there must be a spiritual purpose in that prohibition and 
so if one infringes it the act itself ( viz. marriage ) becomes 
void. 1630 

The Tantravartika of Kumatila has as usual a very long 
note on this discussion. He does not see eye to eye with Sahara. 
He says 1631 that the Mlmamsa is concerned with the investiga¬ 
tion of dharina, that sruti is the prime authority in matters of 
dharma, that Mlmamsa has concern with smrtis only so far as 
their authoritativeness in matters of dharma goes, that just as 
agriculture and the like are not discussed in Mlmamsa works 
because they have a purely secular purpose, so all acts that 
men do for a visible worldly purpose have no bearing on the 
investigation of dharma and that therefore the bhasyakara 
( Sahara ) was not quite right in saying that such practices as 
rising to receive an old man or a teacher have a visible purpose 
and are authoritative on that ground. He further remarks that 
visible and invisiblo or spiritual purposes are often inextricably 
mixed up. When the Veda prescribes ‘ he pounds the grains 
of paddy ’ or enjoins a sacrifice like the Karlrl for bringing 
down rain, there is a visible purpose therein ( e. g. the rice 
grains have to be freed from husk before boiled rice for obla¬ 
tions can be prepared ). So even when an act has a seen purpose 
it may still have Veda as the basis; so also an act such as 
rising to show respect to a teacher may have a seen result 
( such as the teacher being pleased teaches the pupils with 
enthusiasm) as well as an unseen result (viz. completion of 
Veda study without obstacles). Therefore he argues that all 


1630 In a very recent case (Madhavrao v. Raghavendrarao 48 Bom. 
L. R. 196) the Bombay High Court has expressed doubts about the logic or 
reasonableness of this doctrine of the T'urvamiroainsa in relation to marriages 
of sagotra parties 

1631. vnrrurfrrf^ i i tie sis v-fra? vrwrm 

rgh: > tRWFfrorRpinnsn ft jpyrv 

rraTvfmkv* i udragnmmuTRi * ’lit ^ ipm gamwfo 

+’Urttt: ^nrrftr^iS vitmnnntrnrfii > ••• u •^rq v Rrr f i - h fftww- 

vnnt'Rt =5r i ttwmiifth pp 165-166, 
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suirtis 1632 are authoritative according to the purpose they serve, 
that whatever portion of the smrtis is concerned with dharnia and 
moksu (final release from samsara ) has its origin in the Veda 
and whatever is concerned with wealth and the satisfaction of 
desires ( artha and Icama ) is based on worldly practices. In this 
way are to be explained the didactic portions of the Maha- 
bharata and the Puranas, the episodes in these being useful as 
arthavddus ( eulogies of what are prescribed as religious duties), 
the description of the several divisions of the earth being 
useful for indicating what countries are suitable for the per¬ 
formance of dharnia and the enjoyment of its rewards and 
being based partly on Veda and partly on direct experience. 
Similarly the auxiliary lores (a/ii/wt) of the Veda (such as 
phonetics, grammar, metrics &c, 1 are partly based on the Veda 
and partly on worldly experience. Mimairisis and NySya (logic) 
are necessary for the correct interpretation and understanding 
of the Veda ( as stated by Mann in Xli. L05--10G). He is even 
prepared to concede that systems' 1 ’ 0 like tile Sank by a ( which 
postulates a prime cause of the world called Pradhiina) or 
Vedanta (which postulates Purusa as the cause of the world ), 
the theory of atoms (propounded by Kanada ) serve the purpose 
of explaining the creation and dissolution of the world, lead 
one to understand how the performance of sacrifices gives rise 
to the subtle npurva which leads on to heaven and also exemplify 
how human effort and fate have their own spheres of operation 
(i. e without human effort the world is produced and in spite 
of human effort it may be dissolved ). Kumarila goes a step 
further and states that even the Buddhist philosophies of 
rijAdna (cognitions being the only reality), of the non-exis¬ 
tence of the soul or of eternal flux arise from the arthnvada 


1632. ifa t as 

i xyy^firft ■ «j*?riftnT!lxrvpil- 

xcgtr^5retT5Fyr*rt *rnh i svRJvmrft i ••• «?nf<rr 3 wfanifx 

4 ?A: vfwr > * ft sfrfwfft JWHrwrarar 
’jftWWt’TS’Wfti WH: 1 "fH ivrvftwf *vrasf(fT I H^KirfiTS; pp. 166-167. 

1633. mffarerr: 

^ se^rt: 1 

vvfaR ^ • wnvHvmvrsroft ^xgxwTTsmi«i - 

1 ^Trctcsytfipttq prracyr ft*- 

'^uytnrinw xni xnifat mi”iy 1 xfts =3 snfXPirxxraRir- 

gftijOTi 1 3 svrrftx «v*ftx- 

qsleft* vmr>vftft 1 p 168. 
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passages of the Upanisads and serve the purpose of inducing 
men to give up extreme attachment to sensual pleasures and 
therefore may be useful in their own way. He winds up by 
saying that in the case of all knowledge or works wherever the 
result ( or reward ) of the course laid down in them is to take 
place in the future and there is no possibility of experiencing 
its happening in the present such work may be deemed to he 
based on the Veda ; but where, as in the science of medicine, 
the result can be seen taking place in other people, that know¬ 
ledge is authoritative only because of the visible result. 

This discussion about smrtis based on the Veda or on 
perceptible purposes or motives is taken up in the digests on 
dharmasastra. For example, Apararka 1634 ( pp. 626-627 ) quotes 
long passages from the Bhavisyapurana dividing the contents 
of smrtis into five categories and exemplifying that division, viz, 

(1) those based on a visible purpose or motive, (2) those based 
on unseen or spiritual motives or purposes, (3) those based on 
both visible purposes and unseen or spiritual purposes, (4) those 
based on reasoning, (5) those that merely re-iterate what is 
already well-known or determined. All these except the first 
variety are based according to the Bhavisyapurana on the Veda. 
The examples of the live kinds given by the same Purana are 
respectively as follows: (1) the smrti (viz. Arthasastra or 
Dandaniti) in which there is a discussion about six gunas 
(sandhi Sc c.), the four upayas (sain t, <1 ana See.), the various 
superintendents of state departments (adhyaksa) and of kantakas ; 

(2) the prescription that one should perform the sandhyu worship 
or that one should not partake of dog’s flesh; (3) a hrahmacarin 


1634. am ^ i ^ am w i 

ecwmwCTPm -vimjjsi trwiqn i reiser 3 ram 1 mu 

qm sbi«S( wt: ?) <rRg?v 3 « vmvbr 1 

(vvf»r: oRrv-?) 1 v’rhr 11 wv^rr’it ^ Pr&q; 

sK»an*rmt ftwrog. < kiwi yrrah uWau ra h *rwri<m?n: w^r 

vth n 1 3i?ai4iT hnsr 1 vrarn 

fVjsur: 1 mfa 3 q«rr« -grrf vi vm 

5 » 4 T? 5 i 1 rn 3 vrftarrvv qm grig 11 amre pp. 626 - 627 , 

fbamw in his comment on rft. I. 3 quotes the first two verses and in bis 
p. 19 quotes all. 5 ^ 59 ? on ng III. 7 quotes from the vrRr®V° 
the half verse ‘ gqf ... gffiuf: trflfrq 3 The II. p. 24 quotes 

from the two verses ••• and remarks ‘ gerrmvi 

^ wh-r iiye i pj jerumvi i >. 

should we not read ‘ 41 J 51 ’ 1 
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should carry a staff of palaia (the staff serves for one’s protec¬ 
tion, which is a seen purpose, hut that it should be of palasa 
and of no other tree is based on an unseen motive); (4) when one 
text declares that hnrna should be performed after sunrise and 
another declares that it should be performed before sunrise, 
reasoning requires that there should be an option ( vide Manu 
11.15); (5) when Manu declares (in VI. 38) that a br&hmana should 
leave home to become a wandering ascetic he simply re-iterates 
what is laid down in such Vedic passages as Br. Up. III. 5. L 
( vyutthayatha bhiksacaryam earanti) or Jabala Up. 4. 

* 

In I. 3. 5-7 Jaimiui as interpreted by Sahara 1635 deals with 
the topic of the authoritativeness of certain usages laid down 
in the smrtis in relation to Vedic rites. Sahara states : iista* 
say that religious rites should be performed after sipping wafer 
( i. e. after acamanu ), one should wear the sacred thread in the 
upuvita way in the worship of gods, one should do with the 
right hand all religious acts. The question is whether these 
acts should be done if not opposed to the sruti or should not bo 
performed if opposed to what is taught in the Veda. The purai- 
fiaksn view is that these acts should not be done because they 
run counter to the sequence of the acts laid down in the Veda* 
For example, the Veda says, ‘ after getting ready a bundle ( or 
handful) of lcusa grass called wda one should prepare the cedi 
( altar )’. Here the preparation of the vedi is declared to follow 
immediately after the getting ready of a handful of kusas. If 
after the handful is got ready a man has a sneeze he has accord¬ 
ing to Manu V. 145 and Vas. Ill. 38 to sip water before going 
on with the preparation of the vedi. This would be against the 
sequence ( /crania) of acts laid down in the Veda. Strangely 
enough Mr. K.L, Sarkar in T.L.L. (on Mimamsa rules) translates 
the words ‘ vedam krtva vedim karoti ’ as ‘ make the vedi and 

1635. i n • ahu nr numranrw 

ngrfimt i %. i. 3. 5-7 ; 3u=gTf#s n?ftnnrf?rwT nrsnf 

fittaftArotrarA v q r ^ < m ib i fish-urn a 

vpvsvTh fnrfnrw §cvf% rrnrr^fvv^iifrfii i i 

srrwvfxfMrvr % sw wThra i ntw ^ frtnr ^ 

nft i ; wr wnrfS: i ... 3tfu nr 

mrvoi a* n w=t i ?rmr=nr^uvTr^'prt p. 198. 

3 prtT ^?7 says that the 7th .sutra should end with the words ‘ Ftsv q$ijfrig f- 
nigf’T, ’ which may also be taken as part of the 8th sutra and relies 
•n the maxim of the crow's eye. The words mean 

106 
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then recite the vedas ' (p. 241), thereby committing two mistakes 
He misunderstands the word * veda* which in this passage only 
means a ‘handful of kusas' and inverts the sequence of the 
acts denoted by the gerundial termination ‘ tva On account 
of these two mistakes the discussion on pp. 240-242 is mislead¬ 
ing and obscure. If a man were to do the things required in a 
vedic rite with both hands, he would be able to do them quickly- 
The smrti rule that every religious act should be done with the 
right hand alohe interferes with the quick performance of 
religious acts. The established conclusion is that these religi¬ 
ous acts (such as acamana) are performed by the sistas, are 
prompted by no visible motive ( such as covetousness ) and are 
therefore to be looked upon as authoritative, being not opposed 
to sruti. Kumarila does not like this way of explaining the 
sutras, since the instances given by Sahara really do not 
deserve to be put forth as even primu facie opposed to Sruti. 
The Tantravartika ( p. 201) sets out sruti passages wherein the 
wearing of the sacred thread in the wpavUn form 1636 (Tai. S. II. 5. 
11. 1 and Tai. Ar. If. 1), dcainana (Tai. A. H. 11 ), are enjoined. 
Therefore it explains the sutras in u different way. It splits up 
Jai. I. 3. 5-7 into two adhikaranas. The first two constitute one 
topic. The purvapaksa 1637 is: those precepts of Buddha and other 
founders of sects, such as the construction of monasteries and 
parks, the insistence on desirelessness.the practice of meditat ion, 
ahinisa, truthfulness, restraint of senses, charity and kindness, 
are such that they are also laid down by the Veda, are not 
opposed to the ideas of sistas or do not run counter to nor rouse 
those who know the Veda to anger and therefore they must be 
held to be authoritative. This is denied by saying that the 
Bauddha doctrines even on the abovesaid matters are not to 


1636. Vide H. of Dh. vol II pp. 287, 288, notes 671, 677 for tbe 
passages of Tai. S. and Tai. A. 

1637. ^smSrg it rmif ^f- 

ftfkn * snua f^rq; *r 

I ^u-WHOtmir^rrT l qrrmrTT^ fr ^g?5Tier^i pi [fVmiPUm mbmiw- 

^ pt i ... £rr... 

*TC>MUt551l«*Vt ffPRpnsi Wffft ■ pp. 201-203 ; vide #. 

1620 above, 
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be accepted as authoritative since only a limited 1638 number 
(14 or 18 ) of vidyas (the four vedas, the upavedas, the ahgas 
of the veda, the 18 smrtis, puranas, Dandaniti) have been 
accepted by the vedic sistas as authoritative on matters of 
diiarma and the works of the Bauddhas and J'ainas are not 
included therein. Just as milk though originally pure becomes 
useless and unreliable when put into a bag of dog-skin, so the 
doctrines of Bauddhas such as ahimsa, though based on truth, 
are useless and are not authoritative in themselves for the 
followers of the Veda. 

The Tantravartika holds that Jai. I. 3. 7 is ar adhikarana 
by itself and is concerned with the authoritative ness oi sadacara 
(the customs and usages of sistas ). Its position is that those 
usages are authoritative that are not opposed to express Vedic 
texts, that are practised by Vedic sistas under the belief that 
they are right conduct ( dharma) and for which no visible 
motive ( such as pleasure or the satisfaction of desires or the 
acquisition of wealth ) can be predicated. Sistas are those who 
perform the religions acts expressly enjoined by the Veda. They 
are not so called because they practise what is said to be 
sadacara ; otherwise there will be an argument in a circle (in the 
form 1 sadacara means what is practised by sistas and sistas are 
those who practise sadacara ’). The practices traditionally 
handed down from generation to generation which are observed 
by sistas ( as stated above ) with the idea that they constitute a 
part of dharma must be regarded as dharma and as leading to 
heaven. 161 '' Practices do not become authoritative by the mere 
fact that no such motive or purpose can be postulated for them, 
but they become so only when they are observed by sistas as 


1638. Vide Yaj. I. 3 for the 14 Vidyasthanas. For the four upavedas 
which raise the number to 18 vide n. 17 p. 10 above. Acc. to the Nyayasudha 
(p. 183) Ayurveda, Dhanurveda, Gandharvaveda aud Arthasastra are four 
Upavedas; Mimamsa and Nyaya (logic) are two upangas, siksa (not the 
Vedahga on phonetics) is separately mentioned because there are. works on 
phonetics like that of Katyayana laying down special rules for distinct 
sakhis. Dandaniti is the same as Arthasastra. 

1639. VI!> SWlfa Hpjnl: I U^tTsTT^ gr fftp rT 

Jtmvfq ii vrr* ijtarv wi i wifC ?r umfr: « 

tjttehr a i ^rnwr*vr#<?t vmVjfbev* n ••• 

jfat wfi^nfSriSrm fy g ffi wwr i 4U WTJT r?4 ^ 1i i fly a £ *rfit ?rs^: ii 

iTPTTfTTlsnHHStl^f^ 

I PP 205-6. 
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part of dharma. The Tantravartika (p. 205 ) gives certain 
illustrations of such practices viz gifts, japa, raatryajna 
( offerings to the mother Goddesses), the festival of Indra’s 
banner, fairs held at temples, fasts by maidens on the 4th day 
of a month, gifts of lamps on the first day of Kartika, the 
spring 1640 festival on the first day of the dark half of Phalguna 
<&c. The Tantravartika is careful to point out that many 
activities such as agriculture, menial service or trade that are the 
means of securing wealth and pleasures and that give rise to 
several fixed and varying acts and also such actions as eating 
sumptuous food, drinking, sleeping on soft beds, possessing a 
charming house and garden, engaging in painting, singing and 
dancing, enjoying the fragrance of sandalwood and flowers, all 
of which are common to yniecchas and Aryas, are not deemed by 
any one to be part of dharma and that it does not follow that, 
because a few actions (of sistas) are accepted as dharma, all 
their actions are to be looked upon as dharma. 1641 In ordinary 
life certain practices only are deemed to be 9istacara, while 
there are certain other acts that are common to all human 
beings (including sistas), but are not so regarded. Certain 
practices Buch as worship of gods and honouring brahmanas are 
seen to he common among all people and yet do constitute 
dharma, because that is deemed to be so by the sistas. Those 
practices alone are dharina that are observed by Sistas only as 
obligatory on them and not other practices that are common to 
all beings. The Trantravartika then refers to the Dharma- 

1640, For the festival called Irtdramaha, vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 
825-826. The spring festival was one in which on the first day of the dart 
half of Phalguna people went about drenching each other in ordinary or 
coloured water discharged from syringes and the like : 1 

vwrmtrtvi'. on on 3 r. I. 3. 7. 

Modern practice combines this with the lighting of bonfires on the Full 
moon of Phalguna. The mythical origin of tffrcWT of modern days on the Full 
moon day of Phalguna is described in chap. 132 ). 

1641. vtut g 

ifwtpfcffi rrnmjft ' us g-^nimssnft ^vnrmfv 
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1 tu’swinfe; p. 20 s. , 
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siitra 164i of Gaut. (I. 3 ) and Ap. Dli. S. (II. G. 13. 7-8) which say 
that ancient (or great) men in several instances were guilty of 
transgressions of dharma and of committing desperate acts, 
that on account of their spiritual merit they did not incur sin 

i 

but if a man of later days were to follow them in the same acts 
he would sink into hell. It then gives twelve instances of lapses 
from good conduct (attributed even to avatars ) that were trans¬ 
gressions and either explains them away or says that they were 
due to wrath, hatred or other passions, were not intended by the 
authors ( of those acts) themselves to be dharma and are not to 
be looked upon as sistacara by modern men. The instann s are : 
(1) Prajapati who is said to have approached U.yts, his daughter 
( Sat. Br. I. 7. 4. 1 or Ait. Br. 13. 9 ); (.3) Indra, who is described 
as the paramour of Ahalya ( in the Subrahmauya litany ); (3) 
Nahusa, who occupied the position of indra, made approaches to 
Saci, the wife of Indra (Udyoga.chap. 13 ff) and was transformed 
into an ajagara (Boa Constrictor); (4) Vasistha. who when his 100 
sons were devoured by a demon, was so struck with grief that he 
threw himself bound into the Vipasa river(NiruktaIX.26, Adipurva 
chap. 177.1-6 cr. ed. 167.1-6, Vanaparva 130. 8-9, Anusasana 3, 
12-13 ); (5) Pururavas who thought of dying by hanging or by 
being devoured by wolves ( Bg. X. 95. 14, Sat. Br. XJ. 5. 1-8 ) 
when separated from IJrvasi; (6) Visvamitra, who officiated as 
priest at the sacrifice of Trisanku that had become a candala 
through a curse (Adiparva. 71. 31-33); (7) Yudhisthira who took 
DraupadI as wife although she had been won by his younge r 
brother Arjuna by his skill in archery and who prevaricated in 
order to bring about the death of his brahmana teacher Drurm 
( Dronaparva 190. 55 ); (8) Krsna Dvaipayana ( Vyasa ), who 
thought himself a perpetual student, procreated by niyoga at 
the request of his mother Satyavati two sons on the widows of 
his brother Vicitravlrya; (9) Bhisma who lived on without be¬ 
longing to any (of the four ) asramas and who is said to have 
performed several Asvamedhas though he had no wife; (10) 


1642. tjtfortthtra: rrrem ^ i i i 3-4 ; gist 
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Rama wlio performed Asvamedha accompanied by a golden 
image of Slta ; (11) Dkrtarastra, though blind, performed sacri¬ 
fices; (12) Vasudeva and Arjuna are described as being drunk 
and as having married Rukmini and Subhadra respectively who 
weie their maternal uncle’s daughters (such marriages being 
forbidden). Kumarila, like a modern comparative mytbologist- 
explains ( Tantravartika p. 208 ) that Prajapati means * the Sun ’ 
who approaches (i. e. rises after ) the Dawn. This explanation 
is as old as the Ait. Br. 13. 9 where it is said that there are two 
views viz. it is either ’ Heaven ' or ‘ lisas’ that is meant by the 
word ‘daughter.’ Similarly Indra and Ahalya respectively 
mean the Sun and the Night and jura means literally ‘one who 
makes to disappear or wither away ’ (and not paramour) in that 
passage. Vide H. of Dh. vol. It. p. 1145 note 2550 for the epi¬ 
thet ‘Ahalyayai jara ’ in the Veda and quotation from Tantra¬ 
vartika. The story of Ahalya and Indra varies in its details in 
the epics. Vide Ramayana 1. 48, Udyoga 13. 6. These two are 
instances of transgression of dharma (dharina-vyatikrama) and 
the next case of Vasistha is an example of sahasa (through 
sorrow). Kumarila says that Visvamitra was prompted by his 
hatred of Vasistha and his pride, that the sin accruing from his 
act would be neutralized by his great austerities. So his 
actions cannot serve as a model for imitation by others. Vyasa, 
who was a son of Satyavatl from Parasara when she was a 
maiden, had Vicitravlrya as ( his uterine ) brother after Satya- 
vatS married Santanu. In the case of a brahmacarin, sexual 
intercourse is most reprehensible (vide H. of Dh. vol. 11. p. 374 ) r 
But Vyasa agreed to niyoga because of his regard for his mothe. 
as allowed by Gaut. 18. 4-5. Kumarila adds that Vyasa could 
do so on account of his groat past and future austerities, that 
another person with similar qualifications may do so even in 
spite of all prohibitions, since the Mahabh&rata (Asrainavasika 
30. 24) says ‘ sarvam balavatam pathyaih ’ (to the strong every¬ 
thing is wholesome or allowable). He gives an apt illustration. 
An elephant can devour branches of trees without harm, but 
others doing so would meet death. Daksa V.10 prescribes ‘anasra. 
ml na.tisfbeta ksanamekamapi dvijab ’ (a twice-born person 
should not stay even for a moment unattached to some asrama). 
Bhlsrna remained unmarried out of filial devotion to his father 
and Rama could not think of another wife as he was so much 
attached to Slta. Kumarila boldly asserts that Bhisma had a 
wife only for the purpose of the sacrifices he performed (though 
this is mentioned in no Itihasa or Purana ) and relies upon the 
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mode of proof called artkapatti for this 1643 . His words are given 
below. This and some other explanations offered by Kumarila 
shed a very interesting light on the theological apologetics of 
Mlmamsakas. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 558 and 684 for Rama 
and the golden image of Sita. As to Yudhisthira’s bringing 
about the death of his brahmana teacher the explanation is that 
the former performed Asvamedha after the end of the war by 
way of prayascitta ( vide PI. of Dh. vol. II. p. 147 n. 333 and pp. 
1236-37 notes 2674-75 for Asvamedha as the re mover of all sins). 
As to Draupadi being the wife of five brothers Kumarila quotes 
Adiparva 198. 14 ( =cr. ed. 190. 14) and offers several explana¬ 
tions ( p. 209 ), the most astounding being that there were five 
wives of the five brothers who were so similar that they were 
all referred to as one. As the Nyayasudh^ ( p. 194 ) remarks, 
these various explanations were offered to show off great re¬ 
sourcefulness of interpretation (pariharu-vaibhav§rtham), 
the proper one being that the practice of the Pandavas was an 
evil one and was not to be imitated. A blind man could not 
perform sacrifices and was excluded from inheritance. Vide H. 
of Dh. vol. 11. p. 157 n. 369 and vol. 111. p. 609 n, 1154. But 
Kumarila says that as Dhrtarastra was blessed with sight for a 
while and saw his deceased sons through the miraculous power 
of Vyasa ( Asramavasiparva chap. 32-37 ) he might have been 
endowed with sight at the time of the sacrifices or what is 
meant is that he made gifts which are spoken of as sacrifices- 
As regards Subhadra, Kumarila asserts that in spite of the fact 
that Subhadra was said in the Adiparva ( 219. 18 - cr. ed. 211. 
18 ) to have been the daughter of j Vasudova a nd sister of Krsna, 
she was really the daughter of Krsna’s step-mother’s sister or 
the daughter’s daughter of the sister of his step-mother’s father 
( a female cousin being often called a sister among the Latas )• 
Vide H. of Dh. vol. 11. pp. 459-460 and notes to my edition ot 
the text of V. Mayukha ( pp. 200-202 ). Krsua’s marriage with 
RukminI is to bo similarly explained, it is somewhat surpris- 

1643. i 

«rt^<fvTP3T3[xr^urfrervi urarnt ■ p. 185; ... wgrwffig 

(ug 3. ) — fug# 

airffrf^vuwvTgTRrrfv i fig: VT°Tt u gvrara: i frrsnrn- 

svg. p. COS ; SiUUT VJpV tp* 5TT: WJ5I5VT ffTO 
fra «ra?ixnfprm i p. 209 ; 

gufrvr: gnf rvr wsnf srrsrfcy wrung i rffrawrart- 

p. 48 ; but in the Adiparva 219. 18 Subhadra is expressly stated to be the 
daughter of Vasudeva ‘ |%TT \ 
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ing that Khandadeva states that it is nowhere found that 
Subhadra was the daughter of Vasudeva. Probably he had a 
corrupt reading of the Mahabharata passage before him. As to 
the charge of drinking spirituous liquor (ubhnu madhvasa- 
mksibau in Udyogaparva 59. 5) against both Vasudeva and 
Arjuna, they were both ksatriyas and only brShmanas were 
prohibited from drinking any kind of intoxicating drink ( Gaut. 
11. Zb ), while to ksatriyas and vaisyas two kinds of wine called 
madhu (liquor from honey or madhuka flowers) and sidhu (rum ) 
were allowed and only paistl { spirituous liquor distilled from 
flour) was forbidden ( by Gaut. II. 25, Mann XI. 93-94 ). 

Kumarila offers some other explanations of Jai. 1614 1. 3. 5-7 
which need not be set out here. 

Kumarila mentions certain practices of his times and 
concludes that they are to be condemned and not to be followed 
or regarded as authoritative. He says: 1645 even in these days 
brahmana women of Ahicchatra and Mathura drink wine; 
northerners ( northern brahmanas ) engage in such transactions 
as the gift and sale of horses and mules that have a mane, asses, 


10-44. 3 ). I. 3. 7. will have (o be read as ‘ 3 ifv m giT <» l ni mfr svvfrrm 

’ acc. to Kumarila, Kbandadeva and others if 

Sahara's interpretation of the s'iitra is to be accepted. ‘ 

fir if: sr*pmrfH 

3rr^rfrtrfH?r i na nprvwrcrrfh^nrnu i > 

rffatTfrerfolU on !• 3. 7 p. 36. Kumarila implies a piirvapaksa and holds 
that I. 3. 7 is the sutra giving the final conclusion only and as an 
independent adhikarana by itself, 

1645. 34w?^r4ff^raRsjrTf^vTm»T8ruFrrri- i 

n-wiprt'mhft^nri'nfTO- 

I 3**. p. 204, is modern Ramnagar 

in Rohilkhand, Vide JRAS for 1903 p, 292. The form ar re t -agmi 
occurs in a Rabhosa Inscription (E. I. vol. II. at p. 243 ). For the 
different views about nTgfSfJSUlftonm vide H. of Db. vol. II. pp. 
458-463. Kulluka on Manu XI. 95 notes that certain commentators 
held that the prohibition against drinking in the case ‘of brahmanas did 
not apply to brahmana women, Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 765 for 
with wife and children and pp. 181 and 839 about gift and sale of horses 
and animals with two rows of teeth, -where Tai. S. II. 2, 6. 3 and II. 
3. 12. I, and Jai. III. 4. 28-31 are cited. 
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camels and animals with two rows of teeth and eat from the 
same plate with their wives, children and friends; brahmanas of 
the south enter into matrimony with the maternal uncle's 
daughter and take their meals while seated on a couch ( of 
wicker work ); both ( brahmanas of the north and south ) take 
cooked food ( kept in pots ) that remains after their friends or 
relatives have partaken of it or that has been touched by them 
( at the time of eating); they chew betelrmt leaves that have 
been touched by persons of all varnas, do not perform sipping 
of water ( Ucamnna ) at the end of the chewing of betelnut, wear 
clothes washed by washermen and brought on the back of asses; 
they do not avoid contact even with persons guilty of grave 
sins ( except of brahmana murder ). There are everywhere an 
infinite number of very obvious transgressions of the subtle 
dictates of dharma laid down for each man, caste or family, 
that (transgressions ) are contrary to sruti, smrti and each other 
and that have a visible purpose behind them. It is not possible 
to regard such practices as authoritative." Similarly Varadaraja, 
(1600-1600 A. D.) a pupil of Bhattoji Diksita, in his work styled 
the Girvanapadnnianjarl in a dialogue between a Kanyakubja 
brahmana and a sanni/dsin hailing from Vijayanagara makes 
the brahmana host say that each country has certain practices 
which are dunicaras such as marrying a maternal uncle’s 
daughter in the south, marriage of girls among southerners 
even before they are four years old, sitting down to a meal 
without bathing in Karnataka, in Maharastra the marriage 
of a younger brother before an elder one, in the hilly country 
the practice of niyotja ( vide Mr. P. K. Code’s interesting paper 
in ‘ Bharatlya-vidya ’ vol. VI pp. 27-30 ). 

According to Sahara, Jaimini in I. 3. 8-9 deals with certain 
words like yava., vardhn and vetam, that have different signi¬ 
ficances among Aryas and Mlecchas ( and therefore these sutraB 
constitute what is called yavavarahadhikarana). But Kumarila 
does not like this view of Sahara and proposes another topic for 
these two sutras, viz. the relative strength of smrti and sadacara 
where they are in conflict. Here there are three 1646 possible 


1646. ftqret mrflqfei gsvt i sr Wi 

it 5T *yrin-qrrvr. i uvTvwofhn it 

n frvr gnrgunf it i stttu gnfftjrre* a*:« 

ifa spspftftn sjunvir i .'ww 1 

h i 

Wnf. pp. 220-221. 
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views, viz. that both are equally strong and so there is an option 
in case of conflict, that acara is stronger, that smrti is the 
stronger of the two. The prima facie view is that both are 
equally strong, since smrti and sadacara are both inferred to be 
based upon Veda. Kumarila’s own final conclusion is that 
smrti is of greater force than Scara, that is, where they come in 
direct conflict smrti should prevail. His position is that, though 
both smrti and acara are to be deemed to be based on Veda, 
there is a difference between the two. People have full faith in 
such smrtis as that of Manu and Manu and others are believed 
to have been inspired sages and are the propounded of the rules 
of dharma scattered about in various Vedic sakhas, while the 
Bame cannot be said about modern men and their practices 
cannot claim or possess the same weight and allegiance that 
the practices laid down by Manu and other sages can, From 
the practice of sistas one may infer a smrti as the root thereof 
and then further one may infer a sruti as the root of the smrti. 
Therefore acara is removed by two stages from the Veda, while 
smrti is removed only by one stage from the Veda. Hence 
Kumarila says that in case of conflict smrti should prevail over 
acara. The practices that are discussed here ( acc. to Kumarila, 
Parthasarathi and others) are such as the marriage with a 
maternal uncle's daughter or with a paternal aunt’s daughter and 
the like that are in vogue among certain people and that are yet 
opposed to smrtis (such as Manu XI. 171-72 ) and for which a 
visible motive can easily be found ( hamadihetmntaruih spagta- 
meva drstjide, as the Sastradipika says). 

Kumarila gives another ( and so a third) explanation of 
Jai. I. 3. 8-9 1647 which need not detain us here. 


1647. 4THI ' fTTWWT *TT I 1. 3. 8-9. Acc. to 

6era vttW means -while acc. to Sahara's gloss stuRUi: means 
fSrer:. Sir G. ]ha in • Purvamimarhsa in its sources’ p. 226 translates 
• giving and accepting in gift and buying and selling Hons, horses 
means 'a lion' also, but it is hardly possible to believe that gifts of lions were 
made to brahmanas or that they accepted them. must be taken as an 

adjective of ‘asva 1 here. The ?Tl^r^frtfil on III. 4. 34 remarks, 

t 'gntfsjTvt w a 

fW: • This shows that the 
prohibition against the gift of ’ kesarin ’ refers to the gift of horses. 
Sahara on Jai. VI. 7. 4 makes this quite clear when he says that in the 
Vis'vajit where the sacrificer had to make a gift of all bis wealth, horses 

( Continued on the next page ) 
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Jai. I. 3.15-23 constitute what is called Holsksdbikarana, 
nr Samanyasrutikalpanadhikarana. The first two and the last 
two sutras are the most important. Certain practices 1648 like 
the Holaka (spring) festival are observed by the easterners, 
certain others like Ahnlnaibuka (worship of growing Karanja 
or Arka or other trees as handed down in one’s family ) by the 
southerners, and the lldvrsabhayajna (honouring oxen on the 
Full Moon of Jycstha and making them run a race) by the nor¬ 
therners. The question is: whether, in making an inference 
about these practices being based on Veda, one was to suppose that 
the inferred Vedic text also should be restricted so the easter¬ 
ners and the like 1649 . The purvapaksa view is that the s-.ruti to 
he inforred as • the basis of the respective practices must be 
deemed to bo restricted to certain persons only (such as the 
easterners i. e. praci/iw &c. ). The established conclusion is that 


( Continued from the last page ) 

should rial he gifted ou account of the prohibition contained in ‘he does not 
give kesarin ’: qq rt ftsTqt”qmtipq«rt T“^ V7 n V%qr gm vfirfhtVd ST Eprrf^JTl 
ggtra qiuwTtgq vthrr 5 ri!fhx f3«arrat'3q OTUOTiqq. The rffatHral (pp. 60-61 ) 
explains the gsjs; ' 3HRTOT qq Vv i qR. ... dcf.lfften’h g at HOT fgsfTrrgf%• 

5T g ggnh i i», 

on the TvmgUT observes ! sfisnhxt^ngw nqi aw rn? 

irejd** qugsv sjuhjfsst : Tftvruqrr'if nut 

ftfth > (p. 212 ). 

1648 . g-rtf nng '1 ssfh qt mnw 

1 ... qmuhfxr 1 g qrgvfnv 1 Sr- I. 3. 15-23 ; argrurng 

T^iMKiuii sq qmTvqfOTtrg i ^gq ifrggr k qfit'll k*tq ’qqfium: qmruTrggi*g i 
frmT? sfn7rq>rgv: tfTfhvr:, 3rrjfVgf5;iqq> giwmih'tq, 3‘ffqqqgugq 

q ' 4WV<q i sub qf=f qqrtqtfi%: i qqvrtgfqqt: nqu4: yvtg i a*tnnq « q ig 
• fkshqqqhm fqurg • OTsgmvk qmuuqimqr fth- 

iqftqx 1 qm ; the word s tgnH means fi?jf or wggrqq; or q^qgi. The first 
two gqs may be briefly but closely paraphrased as 1 atgJTtH^q q^qqtrq 
sqqRtrqfqmfnurgHgrrT HRb ^qqrytqqdqqgdjqii qqtg i q ufitg- 

tnrr^, sift a Hqu«h qqra i fjsgq fturqq) qi?3 Hqu^iqtqqigqrfq 
OTqTgn rfrgtHl^. pp. 100-101. This3utrqiq’q is called jteiqiT because the first 
example in *ftqxqprg refers to the practice of $ft?nqu. hut. on gg VIII. 46 refers 
to q^fqvnrjT as a practice of the northerners, The If. vqj. Wt. explains : 
‘ q«fffn«Mt ^tvnqiT i *qqq$vjt*tq qrr^rqhT^iumgqtiT^vm^qTHTjfi*15^51 ig- 
grWq 1 3%grOTV qfcfmtq i- q£tqqTw*v^q urqqfar wrqgqgqqvsi: 1 . > 

1649. Vide the following remark about the demand lor die divine 
origin of laws and usages from Berolzheimer: "'historically political power, 
legal regulation and customs were popularly conceived as expressions of the 
Pi vine Will’A (Author’s Preface, p. XLIV, in ‘ the World’s Legal Philoso¬ 
phies’). 
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such practices must be deemed to be meant for all, since the 
general rule about vedic injunctions is that they are applicable 
to all. The performer specially meant by each Vedic injunction 
is known in either of three ways, 1650 viz. by capability, by non¬ 
prohibition and by the employment of a special epithet or 
attribute. When it is said ‘ smryakUmo yajeta ' then only the 
* three twice-born classes are meant, for, they alone are capable 
of tending the sacred fires and of possessing Vedic learning 
and a sudra is not a fit person to whom that injunction can 
apply. Those who are guilty of grave sins ( patita ) and the 
impotent are prohibited from performing Vedic rites. When 
the Veda says ‘ raja rajasilyena yajeta' there is a special attribute 
of the performer ( viz. being a ksatriya ) prescribed by the sruti 
and so no one else can perform Rajasuya. When none of these 
three exists a Vedic vidhi is in general meant for all (survadharma). 
The practices of Holaka, Vraabhayajna and the like should not 
be held to be restricted to certain countries or people only, but 
should be inferred to he applicable to all. When a man leaves 
the oast and goes to the south, he may still perforin the Holaka 
festival; while a man from the eastern country itself may not 
perform it at all. Further the words ‘ southern, eastern and 
northern ' are relative. A country that is called southern may 
be to the north of another. Therefore Holaka and other practices 
are not invariably concomitant with particular countries or 
peoples. Nor can it be said that those practices require those 
particular countries for their performance iri the way in which 
sruti expressly requires the Vaisvadeva rite (one of the four 
o&turmasyas ) to be performed on a Bpot that slopes towards the 
east. The Tantravartika 1651 points out that persons receive 
appellations from names of countries on various grounds as 
being born in a country or as residing therein or as coming 
from that country or as going to that country. Medhatithi on 
Manu VIII. 46 says the same. 


1650. sTprct W ftfHrvr vftnfcve; ■ w 

p. 245 ; vwi t irererai srmtffcH fsWnuttf* 

*qt<ar(ifco& i ''vrvgut p. 246 (explaining 

fihmnv). 

1661 , % jerat t w eat gfb: h 

jtrjf. p. 251. The last half refers to PaniDi IV, 3. 89, IV. 3. 53, IV, 
3.25, IV. .3, 74 respectively; rqfivr^mnfi a3(w»l<iwwft 

«4W'4l4WmrWI!( • 
wiufiwrgiXT'TT ftrjpt i (at end 

of Jai. 1.3. 23 ). 
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The Tantrav&rtika explains that the first two sutras are 
meant to refer to another question also, viz. whether the rules of 
the grhyasutras 1652 and of such dharmasutra works as the Butra 
of Gautama are authoritative only as to certain groups or are 
meant to be authoritative for all. He begins by saying that 
the PurSpas, the Manusmrti and Jtihasa (i. e. the Mahabharata) 
are equally authoritative for all people and then points out that 
the Gobhila-grhya and Gautama-dharmasutra are traditionally 
accepted by the students of the Samaveda, that the dharmasutra 
of Vasistha is accepted by the students of the Pgveda, the sutra 
of Sankha-Likhita by the followers of the white Yajurveda and 
the sutras of Apastamba and Baudliayana by the followers of 
the Taittirlya Sakha. The S'astradipika explains that an author 
who w r as a student of the Samaveda taught his own work to his 
pupils who also learned the Samaveda under him, that these pupils 
in their turn taught that w'ork to others and in that way there 
arose a tradition among the students of the Samaveda to study 
the sutra of Gautama. Therefore, to say 'even as to grhya 
wmrks that they are restricted to particular groups of persons is 
not correct. Similarly in the case of practices there is no 
epithet or attribute that is common to all those who practise 
them or which distinguishes those who do not observe them 
from those that observe them and therefore if is not possible to 
restrict such practices as Holaka to particular countries or 
groups of people. 

The requisites of valid customs as laid down by the emi¬ 
nent writers of the Purva-mhnamsa school may now he sum¬ 
marised. Such customs must be ancient, must not be opposed 
to the express texts of the Veda or of sinrti, must be such as to 
be regarded as obligatory by the sistas and must he observed 


1652. i f% g$whtr u 

• i ^uris-um■s<hiifhh n gvu>mt- 

rpwr=d <g UTtr m ^o nw i k 'g'<°r i tout i 

g i vruts vjfgri g i aiwtafh- 

ufitvifr i gfStf mr ftgrr- 

Prtngg • mfn forth? nw ior rfh , stt mrfpt ■Hfori'hfh • pp. 243-244 ; 

wrm fk tr«3'ui; ^mwnmrnmrm fovrvtKP’gbTTffoh’i 

titgrfpupj <ng: i gurupiiwimirv ^npm^TU'frr^ 

» strgmwf 3 gwfgrfnraimwgrgftg*?*! «vrf^rmtrui- 
»gf4a« i^«ngTf^g; g f&fe t l tfrgoi gyu^ig tslwiwcftreitT » 

WwfflPw i p- 42. 
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by them with the consciousness that they are so, they must 
not have a seen or visible purpose, and they must not be im¬ 
moral 1653 . It has to be remembered that the purvamTmamsfi 
writers did not lay down anything about the binding character 
of usages that were peculiarly secular but restricted their 
remarks to customs and usages that had more or less an unseen 
or spiritual purpose. Khandadeva emphasizes this by stating 
‘only those customs can be deemed to be based on the Veda 
that are not opposed to the Veda and smrtis and that are obser¬ 
ved by respectable people under the belief that thereby they are 
carrying what dharma dictates' 1651 . Medhatithi on Manu 1655 
IJ. 18 makes this position quite clear after quoting a verse of 
Kumarila ‘ a smrti that is opposed to the Veda or ib self-contra¬ 
dictory, or has a visible secular purpose or expressly Btates a 
motive (for observing its precepts) cannot be deemed to be 
based on the Veda’. The Mlmamsa-lraustubha (p. 51 on Jai. 
I. 3. 7 ) quotes a verse to the effects that ‘ only those whose 
ancestors also observed certain usages handed down from gene¬ 
ration to generation would not incur blame by observing them 
(if they are opposed to sruti or smrti), but not others (who 


1653. ttw ssf^r^arfswfmr g u v m yffrwTrqmr 

ro ‘ hwr trewmsmt 'jrWvgfhm: 1 h wi tbf 

, ‘ fagff ... 

^rfvr^rrvt: nrwr>rni; ' wffsr vRwg v 

Rffu yfir 1 rrw — 3 ntnRrpfiTvmrtvi 

stma'Vv 3 wit mnRtfit ^ (Wffut 1 

?wsji{^«asia(r3iafigmi«Ti%i^rgir?3i^ 1 rib gfb p. 51 (on 9r. 1.3. 7). 


1654. 1 

ms yn ‘ v: i 3 3 mrRarR- 


VTmRieaviTqrfwfm 1 n^tw gffov?vgfii?g 4 fi»i; 1 wgarg 

■MnfkmranTTuvsn’mri vri a 

34^1 auien'ariwvTrm^ 1 dbriurahsu pp. 43-44 

(on if. I. 3. 7). 


1655. a w f^vrTTOTvr: ^rcVT^rrvr: smrr«i^ 1 7 % sj 1 ^ 

fWmt ^ ggrvif^gtfi R fr 1 grajjTn *vtoi 4'T*ft«regftb n £hn. on *g 

II. 18. This verse refers to five classes of smrti texts that cannot be based 
on gR. shtmt ** aur^g^rron ^ rgrwrf$8!*inS| (r$?f)); vr ^ w 

is the fifth class, but the meaning is not clear. Sir Ganganatb £ ba in his 
translation of Medhatithi does not say whence this verse is taken, nor 
does he correctly render the words RiftsT and jrgruTi%g 3 >T 4 of and be omits 
altogether the fourth pada. The words tir #<4I appear to mean 

' that smrti which declares its promulgation (by a sage) is not to be 
deemed to be based on Veda (since otherwise Veda will be held to be 


not nitya). 
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cannot rely on such a state of things)’. In a learned discus¬ 
sion on badha Kumarila in his Tantravartika ( on Jai. HI. 3. 14 
pp. 859-860 ) brings together many badlias out of which those 
that are relevant to this discussion are given in the note 
below 1656 . It says that inference is set aside by direct percep¬ 
tion, smrti by sruti, a smrti not composed by an authoritative 
person and that is self-contradictory is set aside by a smrti that is 
authoritative and not self-contradictory, a smrti that has a 
visible worldly purpose by one that has an unseen spiritual 
purpose, a smrti based on inference drawn from a sruti or based 
upon a commendatory vedic passage is set aside by a smrti 
based upon ( a direct) sruti text, a usage is set aside by a smrti 
and one usage is set aside by another usage that is accepted by 
more respectable people &c. 


1656. 3TU HtTsI ( SWX )—Srq'woHgUTU • •• 

pp. 859-860. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 


CUSTOMS AND DHARMASASTRA WORKS 

It is now necessary to see how Dharmasastra works have 
dealt with the authority and binding force of customs and 
usages. Sadacara is defined by Harlta as follows 1657 :— the 
word‘sat’means‘good’ and the good are those who are free 
from (moral) taint; the practices of such people are called 
sadacara. Vide Manu II. 18, which also defines sadacara. 
Even the most ancient sutras testify to the fact that numerous 
customs and usages had arisen in different countries and vil¬ 
lages. The Asv. gr. (I. 7. 1-2 ) says, 1658 ‘ various indeed are the 
observances of ( different) countries and villages; one should 
follow those in marriages; what, however, is common (to all 
or most) shall be declared by us ’. The Ap, gr. (II. 15) declares, 
‘people should understand from women what procedure is to be 
observed (according to custom)’ and the Ap. Dh. S. provides 
(I. 7. 20. 8 = II. 11. 29. 14 ) that one 1659 should regulate one’s 
course of action (in difficult or doubtful matters ) according to 
the conduct which is unanimously approved of in all countries 
by the Aryas ( men of the three higher castes ), who have been 
properly disciplined, who are aged, who have restrained their 
senses and who are neither covetous nor hypocritical and con¬ 
cludes with the aphorism (II. 11. 29. 15) ‘ some teachers hold 
that the rest of the dharmas (not set out in this work) may be 
understood from women and from men of all castes ’. Baud. 
Dh. S. 1660 (1.5.13 ) states (on the subject of sraddha)’the us¬ 
ages of people should be followed as to other rites to be per¬ 
formed ’. Several grhyasutras (like Paraskara II. 17, Manava 


1657. WPW: *3: I ihTSRTO 

grrot <1 Trftw q by TO. nr. I- parti p. 144, This is III. 11,3 

quoted by the ffi q q yffoy r on rn. 1. 7 as from that jtPT. 

1658. 3JU imTJwfa Wp* I 

i 3H*». 31-1. 7. 1-2 ; vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 441 n. 1049 for 
remarks of and «u , CT !! U , I on these sutras. 

1659. jrfepTq fofr g n ra jp nnfarnqfnrt v* TOriroffaprt i^Hiwtwewr- 

wwtQ'n«TmsTf* wit i topt) tfterrsfiftpnS i 

I t*. S,. II. 11. 29. 14-15. The first autrs ia 
the same as s»ry. tf. I. 7. 20. 8. 

1660. i u. u-1.5. u. 
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gr. 1.4.6) refer to the practices of people that should be followed 
in such matters as commencing agricultural operations, holi¬ 
days &c. It is needless to set out these in detail here. Manu 1661 
IV. 178 pronounces the general prescription for all men,‘one 
should walk in the path of good men which their fathers and 
grandfathers trod; by so doing one will come to no harm 
For ordinary men this procedure is easy to understand and to 
follow. This dictum sets a premium on the attitude of no change 
in any matter for fear that change may lead to some unexpected 
harm and has been throughout the ages up to the present the 
motto of most people in India, As acara or sadacara iv tangible 
and requires no effort to decide between conflicting views, we 
find eulogies of it in the earliest smrtis and puranas. Vide 
Manu IV. 155-158, Vas. VI. 6-8 (the first and last of which are 
the same as Manu IV. 157-158), Auusasanaparva 104. 6-9, Visnu 
Dh. S. 71. 90-92 ( which are almost the same as Manu IV. 155, 
156,158), Markandeya chap. 34, Brahmapurana 121. 6-9, Visnu- 
purana III. chapters 11-12, Kurmapurana (uttarardha, chap. 15). 

The general rule about the binding character of customs is 
set out as follows. Gaut. ( XI. 20) observes,‘the dliarmas 
(customs) of countries, castes and families, which are not 
opposed to the Vedic. scriptures, are authoritative and binding’. 
Gaut. provides in the next two sutras that cultivators, traders, 
herdsmen, money-lenders and artisans can lay down conven¬ 
tions or usages that would tie binding on the respective classes, 
that when a dispute arises as to these usages the king should 
learn affairs from those who wield authority over those classes 
and decide the dispute accordingly. Vas. 1.17 states, ‘ Manu has 
declared that the ( peculiar ) customs of countries, castes and 
families may be followed in the absence of rules propounded 
by the Veda’, and in XIX. 7 prescribes that the king should 


1661 . faerfr vim ^nau fitarnei: • vTwrm fN 

# T5g IV. 178. TheijT^ifS^ p. 211 (on Jai. 1.3.7) quotes this, 
reads for and remarks : V<?f 3 Vi 

Vimfflfaare* it fi ’ uur very appositely explains, 3^*1- 

^TTPTTS’JtmvTTrfii I... vfff f^iWTrmur^nt: w * 

WWVuffV UrnRiW I. Vide also fnm- on tjj, I. 254 where wg 

IV. 178 is quoted and H. of Dli. vol. II. p. 460 u. 1086 where Tpor. on wg 
II. 18 is quoted. 

1662. 5554 ftf^- 

4* 4> *«f 1 fStitm 1 nt-Xl. 20-22; 

givufstrf 1 1 . 1 7. 
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enforce these among the four varnas. Ap. Dh. S. 11. 6. 15.1 
appears to lay down that the customs of countries and families 
(if not opposed to Veda) are authoritative and are to be follow' 
ed in the respective countries or families. But this view seems 
to be unacceptable to Baudh. Dh. S. (I. 1.19-26) which 
says, 16tl;i ‘there is difference of opinion regarding five (practices) 
in tbo South as well as in the North. We shall explain those 
peculiar to the south. They are: to eat in the company of (in 
the same plate with ) one whose upanayana is not performed, to 
eat in the company of one’s wife, to partake of stale food, to 
marry the daughter of a maternal uncle or of a paternal aunt. 
Now (the customs peculiar ) to the north are : to sell wool, to 
drink rum, to deal in the sale of animals with an upper and a 
lower row of teeth, to follow the profession of arms and to travel 
by sea. He who follows (these practices) in any other country 
than where they are generally in vogue commits sin. For, in 
respect of these customs the authoritativeness must be restricted 
to the respective countries. Gautama declares that this is false. 
And one should not approve of ( accept) either ( of the two sets 
of practices), because they are opposed to the tradition of sistas 
(or opposed to the smrtis and the views of sistas)’. The 
Tantravartika 1664 ( p. 211) mentions the argument of some con¬ 
cerning these passages of Ap. and Baud. viz. that Apastamba’s 
very general statement that practices of countries and families 
are authoritative in the respective countries cannot he accepted 

1663. vaut I mDt giOTflWlfa sqapmvm: 

h? mnm fsrvr 

auihrrw OTn^r: rfrftn^gHvkt^nf'vVfir ■ ynr- 

i as rrsr wig • nttm-.< 

3HV -sshi Hir^er i vr. %. i. l. 39-26. The 

I. p. 10 explains; %?t sffgqrfmHrstst 

H I SgfT: %5mwi0VT(I I. Compare 

q. by p. 130) ‘ uni htsthot >31 

Jnftnjriwrm ^ fifatr. f^rer^wrr: 1 fTr$T°nmwrwft rfhrr (wfWhtr ?) 
1 wssspnw utOTt hot m&n-. 

Taking food in the same plate with one’s wife is forbidden by Mann IV. 
43 and Yaj. 1. 131. Vide II. of l>h. vol. II p. 765 n. 1833. 

‘2664. vf=t%ST 1 llgtV jB l gH It 

ir«rt Hrrqrtnnn; i h 03 Kh srt-. 1 ■■■mw 

^mHnH^arOTi'Jti • wrreuwut g 

f^urgenrnrhrnrOTT*^ oththt Prf i g a n . • WE’tfrflfTlfemHrc^wm mtgr 
Hm wra uunw qrsuq «f^jfwhT<Tftrt 1 tr*» p. 211. The *t. p. 22 

quotes the verse qrrqrr 5 aud remarks ‘ *f vnreg i q? * 
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as valid, as it is opposed t.o the views of Gaut. ( XL 20 ), as 
Baud, expressly states that certain practices though prevalent 
in certain localities cannot be accepted as valid and binding 
even in those localities because they are opposed to the express 
words of such authoritative and highly venerated smrtis (as 
those of Manu ). Manu in several places provides for the enfor¬ 
ceability of customs and usages. In Manu VII. 203 it is said, 

‘ the conqueror should hold as authoritative and binding th* 5 
lawful customs of the conquered country, just as they are stated 
to be’ and in Manu VIII, 41 and 46 1665 it is provided, ‘A king 
who knows dharma ( sacred law ) should carefully impure into 
the customs of castes, of countries, of guilds and if families 
and settle (or enforce) the customs peculiar to each. Whatever 
may have been practised by the good and by twice-born men 
devoted to dharma, that shall be established ( by the king) as 
the law, provided it be not opposed to the ( customs of ) coun¬ 
tries, families and castes ’. Medhatithi adds that the king lias 
to see whether the customs of countries, families, castes and 
guilds are directly in emiilict with Ike Veda or are harmful to 
others or utterly immoral ( such as marrying one's mother) and 
only those that are found not to be so are to he enforced hy the 
king and he 1666 adds on Manu II. 6 that the practices of sin tag 
( persons who are well conducted, free from greed and learned 
in the Veda) on matters on which the Veda, and smrti are silent 
and which they obsorve with the consciousness that they (prac¬ 
tices ) are right (dharma) should be deemed to be based on 
Veda. He offers certain illustrations of such practices and also 

1 665. pWp* ubffrafl* 'jfiwr. i craft • 

^ n wg. VIII. 41, on which ftrn. remarks ‘ HJftSV ia^Pl fanipaTVia-Cwp ia»l 
*4 *nn tftsrew: n hsfirnmara •sigxnvT^f’id: » 

... ^rravfV^^r fSr^txvflv: i . rrarPi’inivn 

<1 : ervfT spd: ufufltjnf: ’• It should be noted that in othci works also 
the Parasikas were credited with the highly immoral practice oi marrying 
one’s own mother. Vide ' ’sjTrt fif 

uNvur ^ nprfjg H"Jtfa^[fespn«T iftb 11 ( 4th 

ml'WT P- 95). The^f^, (I.p. 10) and ^TT%g. ( Wwn p. 130) quote 
several verses from an anonymous smrti one of which is wot s?P|tOTfTlfb'T 

1666. arr^K'in OT'j’rt 1 

i (transit 4i w^nx; dint jjot; i argtft «4rasrt*. wgsnr to gt?regfi»* 
UT TO r ffi «T IrjfflSimi g^rufttfTrstP? 1 TfSIT 

Vtf VT 45 ^ruprPFT^^rfPiav n^ihl ; 

i bur. on eg n. 6. 
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relies 1467 upon the words of the Makabharata (Vanaparva 313. 
117 ), ' what is true dharma is concealed as in a dark cave', the 
{ only) path is to follow great men’. In I. 118 Mann declares 
that the ancient (or long enduring) laws ( or customs) of 
countries, castes, families and the rules among heretics and 
companies (of traders and the like) have been dealt with by 
him in the sastra (Institutes ). Yaj. I. 343 provides that when 
a conqueror reduces a country to subjection he should preserve 
intact whatever customs, laws and ■ judicial procedure, and 
family usages are handed down from generation to generation 
therein (provided they are not opposed to sastras and, as the 
Mit. says, he should not cause confusion by imposing the us¬ 
ages of his own country on the conquered country). Yaj. II. 192 
(like Mann and Gaut.) provides that the varying usages and 
conventions of srenis ( guilds of artisans), naigamas (traders), 
heretics and associations ( of soldiers and the like ) should be 
respected by the king in the same way as he honours the usages 
of learned brahmanas. About the latter Yaj. II. 186 says that 
the king should sedulously enforce the conventions of learned 
brahmanas which are not opposed to the dictates of the Veda 
and smrti (such as about pastures, water-courses and wells and 
the preservation of temples) and he should also enforce his edicts 
that are not opposed to Veda and smrti (Ruch as making pro¬ 
vision for travellers and prohibiting the sale of horses to an 
enemy &c.). Kautilya prescribes 166 ” that the king should 
follow as regards inheritance and partition the customs that are 
in vogue in a country, a caste, a sangha (company or guild) or 
a village. Devala 1669 and Brhatparasara (X. p. 281) have a verse 
very similar to Yaj. L 343. The Mahabharata remarks that 
there is no custom or practice that can be said to be beneficial 


1667. *vtvi nrrsTvi mr. * mn ffft... i ftarmi wv fJfcsnwit 

Sffayfr wnrucn** rfbk ■ wntnwrfSraSi hfi%! ^sTVT»VTf%st%fk 1 bur. 

on wg II. 1. The whole verse is ; rT-msrSTS; gtrri fSfwr a* 

wnorg i uw*v tm fWhftr ggrrt wsrsm v=r »ra: « qwn: « 313. U7; 

the word* ' mfcu tro gkiv 7 * are quoted by on VT. I. 9. 

1668. srrnn *ri 9 vt i vfairprtv frvtrfl 

in. 7. p. 163; MtfVTrarriivw: i 

wrtvsc 1 3«J5TTW II. 7 p. 62. 

1669. ** nft v* vfal s# * fttfrv 

8*«^ ta qfnN. I. p. 10. 



in j King wax to tolerate imtilinr practice* ' ftftl 

to all alike 1 * 70 . From this it follows that variations in prac¬ 
tices were to be tolerated by the king. Brhaspati 1671 advises 
the king to keep intact the customs of countries, castes and 
families that have been long in vogue in them and states that 
otherwise the subjects become irritated and disaffected and there 
is loss of wealth and army. He gives certain striking illus¬ 
trations of peculiar practices: ‘members of the twice-born 
classes in the southern countries take in marriage their mater¬ 
nal uncle’s daughter; in the middle country (the country 
between the Himalaya and the Vindhya lying to the west of 
Prayaga and to the east of Vinasana where the Sdiasvatl dis¬ 
appears, as said by Manu Ii. '21) artisans and menial workers 
eat the flesh of a cow; in the eastern countries people ( all in¬ 
cluding brahmanas ) eat fish and women are given to adultery; 
in the north women drink liquor and contact with them even in 
their monthly illness is allowed ; the people of the Khaia country 
take as wives the widows of their own brothers; those several 
people are not liable to undergo punishment or penance because 
of their doing these things in the respective countries Medie¬ 
val writers differed about the meaning of the last half verse. 
The Madanaratna said (acc. to V, P. p. 22) that, there is neither 
punishment nor prayascitta wiien the above practices which are 
opposed to smrti texts are indulged in by the inhabitants of the 
countries specified, while the V. P. p. 22 holds that there is only 
absence of punishment, at the king’s hands for these people in 
those countries, but they are still liable to undergo prayascitta 
and that if these practices aro followed in other countries both 
punishment and prayascitta have to be undergone. 


1670. si it i sm% 261. 17. 

1671. ^nrrmfrstiTt ^ h i ntta t qaj*rr»nr*nm 

ysn: i *75 qffsia* i ^srsfit girTr^nWra^iv gar ilM: ■ 

mrgifst snfovTt ftmwsis* irsrfim; i «rfvrwrrTiTT: i 

Trorn yrr?vr wort • wstottst: UTfUTvrrrvig^rm i 

utmm H !?• q. I. 10 (except ur*rq... ^ 

»nd last half), wj. ft. p. 16 (except first verse and a half), (folio 5a 

except half verse wsnm:), ^5- (W*" P- 130 )■ IV. 5 48-52, 

«r. p. 7 . (except the half verse tstst &c. and mentions ttu: as v. 1. ), 

vij n. p. 22. represents the Khalsba tribe in the Vitasta valley, Txfc- ^ 

u 00 *li. V- II. 10. 27, 3 ^Btihler’* ed.). 
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Kat. 1672 defines what is meant by the customs of countries 
and families and states how and when they are to be enforced: 
1 That is said to be the custom of a. country, which is in vogue 
in a country, is of long standing and is not opposed to the Veda 
and Smrti. That is called family custom which has come down 
hereditarily in a family as right conduct ( dharma) to be 
observed (by inembers of that family); the king should pre¬ 
serve it as it is. In disputes between the residents of the same 
country or capital, hamlet of cowherds, town or village the 
decision should be based on their own conventional usages, but 
in disputes between inhabitants of these and others the decision 
must be in accordance with the sacred texts. Therefore the 
king should decide the causes of people according to the rules 
of sastra: but in the absence of texts he should carry out (the 
administration of justice ) according to the usage of the coun¬ 
try. Whatever conventions are settled in accordance with the 
consent of (the people of a ) country should always be preserved 
in writing sealed with the royal seal. Such conventions should 
be sedulously upheld as if they were the dictates of sastra and 
the king should decide ( disputes) after carefully consider¬ 
ing them. ’ Here Kat. is principally concerned with the 
decision of legal disputes on the basis of the customs of 
countries and families, but his rules also have a general 
application. He also states that in the case of the conflict of 
laws by which the parties arc governed sastra prevails. Fita- 
iriaha 1673 has a similar verse about the usages of towns, villages 
und guilds and mentions that Br. held the same view. Mann 
also ( VIII. 3 ) requires the king to decide the disputes of people 
according to principles drawn from local customs ( deiadr$ta 
hetu ) and from the Institutes of law ( iastradrsta ). Medh&tithi 
( on Manu VIII. 3 ) gives some interesting illustrations of local 
customs; viz. in certain southern localities a soilless widow 

1672, vtv gsnv w: sire tfmufrifr : i n 

h nnrfwfiteg m ufon i fFjuS g d mg: g » 

truths mi< ibri w * un a¬ 
rm^ mm i mqvwr* g gsfa h 

•vmvr VT f^wfvfu I f^mrrr 3 mgr UTVt gf^lTI Tr3T»ppjT I CTiF U TO) jjijj nf 
I mnvi. q. by II, p. 26 (all except the verse gfsi- 

qm. rn. III. ^1(has first, 3rd and 4th). 3TqrRi p, 599 (has the 
fourth ), V. pp. 21-22 (has 2nd and 4th), «j. f*r. pp. 15-16 (has the 
first two), 

1673. w - 
Wfts i q. by frgft i w . II. p. 26. 
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occupies a square low table in the hall of justice, when she is 
struck with dice by the judicial officers and then she gets her 
husband’s property (this is a reminiscence of Nirukta ill. 5 
explaining iig. I. 25. 7 ), in the north there is a custom that 
when certain persons come on behalf of a bridegroom seeking 
for a virgin in marriage and they are fed at the house of the 
girl’s father then it is implied that there is a promise to give 
that girl in marriage to that particular bridegroom. These two 
customs are not opposed to any sniti or smrti (and even the 
V. P. p. 10 refers to the second as prevalent in the north and 
Madhyadesa). But Mcdhatithi mentions other hvul usages 
that are opposed to smrti e. g. grain is lent in spring and in the 
autumn of the same year double of it is taken. This is opposed 
to the rules of smrti laying down rates of interest.* 

Very difficult questions arise in regard to the relative force 
uf sniti, smrti and sadacara and numerous rules have been laid 
down in cases of apparent and real conflicts among them. As 
Maim 11. 6, Vas. 1. 4-5 and Yu j. 1 7 mention the sources of 
Tiharnm to be srnti, smrti and sacvAtra in that order, the Mitak- 
sara remarks 1674 that * in case of conflict-, each preceding one of 
those three has more force ( or binding character ) than each 
succeeding one.’ Sruti or Veda is recognised by all smrti writers 
as tho highest or supreme authority for those who desire to know 
what dharma 1675 is (vide Manu 11. 13 and Taj. 1. 40 ). If two 
vedic texts of equal authority are in conflict, then (taut 1676 J. 5, 
Manu II. 14 and Jabali declare that there is an option. For 
example, there are two Vedic texts ‘he takes the sodasin cup in 
the Atiratra sacrifice ’ and ‘ he does not take the sodasin cup in 
the Atiratra’. In this case there is an option. Similarly Vedic 
texts say that the daily Vedic agnihotra may be performed 
after sunrise, or before sunrise or when neither the sun nor stars 
are visible,. Therefore there is an option, viz. the daily agni¬ 
hotra offering may be made at any one of the three times speci¬ 
fied (Manu II. 15). But a vedic text which is in apparent con¬ 
flict with another is not always of equal force with that other. 
In such a case there is no option, and various rules are laid 

1674. i on *ir. I. 7. 

1675. Oyiue mruf mnw vth grk: ■ Jig- n. 13 ; qS ... sue «*fk: ■ 

ftftfw a wuw nfr affH ll XIV. p 599; vide vr. I._40. 

1676. i «flr. I. 5 ; g vw rvr?rw ununTf 11 

a « ^rrwrrk q. by n. p 496, The 

first ball of Jabali'a verse is the same as Manu II. 14. 
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down in the Purvanihnarhsa some important unes among which 
will be discussed at length in the section on Puivamivnamsa. 
Such texts may be explained by holding that ono lays down a 
general rule ( samanya), while the other lays down a special 
rule ( visesa ) or an exception, or that one is a lidln and the 
other merely an arthavada or that the two texts have different 
scopes or refer to different ages &c. All these rules about the 
interpretation of Vedic texts have been held to apply to smrti 
passages. For example, Manu VIII. 381 is a general rule abso¬ 
lutely prohibiting the killing of a brahmana. While Manu 
VIII, 350 allowing the killing of a brahmana in self-defence is 
a special rule or may he regarded as a mere arthavada (viz. 
even a guru who is really not to he killed on any account may 
be killed when he is an atatayin, what of others, as the Mit. or 
Yaj. II. 21 explains). Similarly Manu VIII. 351 saying that 
there is no fault (i.e. no sin, no punishment and no prayascitta) 
in slaying an atatayin has restricted scope as applying only to 
an atatayin who is not a brahmana. A few more examples will 
be given immediately below. # 

In eases of conflict between sruti and smrti, the rules laid dow n 
by the Purvamlmaihsa have already been explained (pp 832-34). 
Jaimini VI. 1.13-14 and Sahara furnish an example, if, relying 
on Manu VIII. 416, the purvapaksa were to argue that women 
own no wealth and so should not engage in u vedic sacrifice 
then as that smrti so interpreted is opposed to the Veda it may 
be discarded by women 1677 . Smrtis also lay down certain gene¬ 
ral rules on that point. Laugaksi 1678 and J&bala lay down that 
in case of contradiction between 3ruti and smrti, the former has 
greater force and that if there is no contradiction then what is 
laid down in the smrti should be observed as if it were laid down 
by the Veda. The Mit. on Yaj. III. 46 admits that a proposit¬ 
ion of the Veda cannot be set aside ( badhita ) by even a special 
proposition in a smrti text. But in spite of the general proposi¬ 
tion commentators like Visvaruya, Medhatithi and Vijfianesvara 


^ 1677 . vi. l. 13 ; vfif 

F*vmt vsta ' ars i w i 

awr?*t5Tf*nft wft %f?f i ?rqr. 

1678. g yRftq i stfarfa 

q. by on if|. I. 5 and I. p. 7, wtftpw 

p. 191; in his commontary on qf. II. 21 reads (without naming the 

writer) qft — I ’TOTTfatft 3 (v. 1. qfTFiq?! H. The 

of reads qTWT ... nmrgllt r»3- 
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had to admit that what was laid down by sruti texts was set 
aside or contradicted or abandoned by smrti texts or by popular 
sentiment. After the Udayaniya (concluding isii) in the Agni- 
stoma sacrifice was finished, a rite was prescribed by Vedic texts 
in which a barren cow ( called Anubandhya ) was sacrificed for 
Mitra and Varuna. But later on this was condemned and in 
lieu of a cow amiksa ( mixture of heated milk and curds ) was 
substituted. Vide H. D. 11. pp. 1200-1201 for tho anubandhya 
cow and p. 628 n. 1198 above for the verse quoted by the Mit. on 
Yaj. 11. 117 condemning cow sacrifice in Kaliyuga. Yaj. III. 
234 puts guoadhn (slaughter of a cow) at the head of uparn- 
takas. Medhatitlii on Mann IV. 176 after stating that, even 
such acts as donating all one's property in the Visvajit sacrifice 
or killing a cow should not be done (though sanctioned by the 
Veda) remarks that he gives that explanation following his 
predecessors’ views but that to him it appears that an express 
sruti text cannot be set aside by a smrti passage 16 ™. Visvarupa 
also ( on pp. 25-26 ) after adverting to the fact that Yaj. 111. 234 
places f/ortulha at the head of U/utpai this remarks that this may 
apply to the killing of cows spoken of in smrtis such as at the 
time of samavartana ( vide Manu III. 3 ) and that the rule must 
be upheld that a smrti that is in conflict with an express text 
of the Veda is to he set aside. Sometimes even a snnti text 
though theoretically weaker than sruti was allowed to prevail 
over a sruti. For example, the Veda prescribes the filling of tho 
cups of wine in Sautramani isii, but this is one of the matters 
prohibited in Kali 1630 (vide chapter on Kalivarjyas below). 


The general rule is that when a custom or usage is opposed 
to the text of the Veda the latter must prevail. So oarly a 
writer as Apastamba states this rule emphatically in several 
places. In Ap. Dh. S. I. 1. 4. 8 it is stated 1681 : ‘For, an ex¬ 
plicit sruti text has greater force than acara (usage) from 
which a sruti text ( on which it may he supposed to be based ) 


1679. * ft T;iTr;1T: 1 00 rv - l76; 

ir* RuiS: 1 P- 26 on *n. 1. 7. 

1680. grf%? mm i v*rt Hfmrcm gwunn 

t%: i iftummrsT p- 27. 

1681. 1 *"*■ *■ *■ Vo 4 52,’ 

■ mt-i. I. 11. 30. 9; « wis ^ ^ 

I 3111. m. n- 9. 23. 9. 
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may 1)3 inferred.' In I. 11. 30. 8-9 Ap. Dh. S. says, ‘during the 
morning and evening twijights a snataka should be seated outside 
the village and should restrain his speech ( should not speak 
about worldly matters); but ( an agnihotrin must not go 
out for ) what is enjoined by smti is of more force ih case of 
conflict of duties ’. Similarly in Ap. IJ. 9. 23. 8-9, ‘ It, is the settled 
view of those who are deeply learned in the three Vedas that 
thoy are (highest) authority. They consider that the rites which 
are there prescribed for performance with rice, yard, animals, 
clarified butter, milk, potsherds ( in conjunction ) with the wife 
and accompanied by loudly or inaudibly recited (mantras) 
must be performed ami that a usage opposed to these rites is 
without authority’. In spite of this and the doctrine of the 
Purvanmnaihsa stated aliove (p.843) usages sprang up that 
were opposed to or gave the go-by to the prescriptions of the Veda 
as will appear a little Iwlow and particularly in the section on 
Kalivarjya. 

The conflict of srnrtis among themselves presents much 
greater difficulties. From very ancient times authors of srnrtis 
differed greatly among themselves. A few striking examples 
may be cited. Ap. Dh. 8. (1. 6. 19. 2~12 ) cites the views of ten 
predecessors on the question of the persons whose food may be 
partaken of by a brahmana (tea iiitjaamth ). The difference 
between Gautama and Baudbayana on the one band and Ap. on 
the other on the question of the validity of certain usages in 
certain localities has already been referred to (p. 858). In III. 16 
Mauu mentions three views ( and four sages) on the question of 
the position of a brahmana who marries a sudra wife or has a 
son or a child from her. Baud. Dh. 8.1. 8. 2, Manu III. 13, Visnu 
Dh. 8. 24. 1-4, Par. Gr. 1. 4, Vas. I. 25 show that brahmanas were 
allowed to have sudra women as wives. But Yaj. I. 56 empha¬ 
tically dissents from this by stating 1 this is not my view In 
this state of affairs the medieval digests and commentators 
were hard put to it to evolve rules of interpretation. One rule 
early evolved was that when two smrti texts were in conflict, 
‘ reasoning based on the practices of elders ( sistas ) was of grea¬ 
ter force’ (Yaj. II. 21 ) 1682 . The Mit. explains that ratiocina- 


1682 • ^r. II. 21, on which the «r. u, 

p. 13 remarks ‘ rVTVTgvesU- 

i 

( Continued on the next page) 
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nil 

tion may take the form of holding that one test lays down a 
general rule and the other lays down a special rule (which prevails 
over a general rule ), or the text may be held to relate, to diffe _ 
rent sets of circumstances or in the last resort it may be held 
that there is an option, but in arriving at these conclusions the 
practice of the old or of sistas who follow the rule in one text 
and discard or avoid the rule in the other text is the guide 16 * 13 . 
Br. 1684 gives tho following warning to those who do not take 
reasoning into consideration: ‘The decision (in a cause) should 
not be given by merely relying on sastras, for in the ease of a 
decision devoid of reasoning loss of dharma results’. Nar. 
(1. 40 ) provides in a strain similar to the Mit., ‘ when there is 
conflict between two texts of dhannasastra, it i.\ declared that 
the method to adopt is to resort to reasoning, for the practices 
( of sistas ) are of great force and tho strict letter of the law is 
overruled by them (or properly understood through them) \ 
These provisions remind us of the working of the principle 
of mfudtan applied by the prmtors in home to flic rigid older 
legislation or the influence of Equity in English Law. When 

( Continued from the uist t>a,^ ) 

jinvfv y;*nv#i hgutu '■iV'rciTU i i3f®T«rHPpyysq rh^irgv'Uc(un%' 
’gumV^yyrVT^VtV: V?t?P-V I. fi “**■'! rends tgFfrhhu and gives lluvo 

interpretations of this, One is Uic same as that of the Mu, The other two 
aie ; (2) when there is a conllicl between smrti and reasoning, snuti 
is stronger (he approves of this); (3) in case, of conflict nyaya is stronger than 
smrti. fityfue* in liis commentary on tji. II. 21 explains cvxmrtT: differently 
as 1 syysrcac mi». 

16S3. In Bhau v. Sundrubai P. J. for 1874 p. 250, when 1 the question 
was whether daughters were excluded from inheritance is regards the 
Utpat family of priests at the temple of Vilboba at i'andliarpnr), Yaj. II 21 
was translated (at p. 252 ) as follows: ‘if two texts be opposed ».s age is of 
force for their construction In ChuuiLil v. Sunijrum 33 Pom. 433 at 
p. 439 Yaj. II, 21 is rendered as ‘where there is a conflict between two nr 
more smrtis that one should be accepted, which is conformable to equity 
The former rendering is rather obscure and the latter does not translate 
Yaj. closely. The exact meaning of ' equity ’ in this translation is not clear. 
It certainly does not mean 1 equity 1 in the strict sense of English Law. 

1684, i u tRifan ft 

fSpJrv. 1 3 T%tfth g STHtflUP rrsrrvt It =V. uyjy p. 7. The verse is q. by 

TO. Wh III. p, 39, ay, jy. p 282, II. p. 24, sy. p 13 ; yforrafttfy 

3 fifir: *3*: i syyym ft wayry n wuy i- 40. gt% 

means ehyrsyy^qy acc. to ay. JTT. p. 282. The syy?TOrei (p. 199) says, udsw 
yftg fhftb cjfypsyyyu TO3r>ftv: ' wyffvt aiyyiyt f? yftrfifvyur^Tut: . 
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old rules become too narrow or are deemed to be not in harmony 
with, the views of a changing or progressive society, it was 
thought to be the privilege of the king or the judge to adopt his 
practice to the existing state of society and not to decide a case 
by a too strict adherence to ancient dicta. 

Another rule that was laid down was that in case of con¬ 
flict between dharmasastra and arthasastra, the former is of 
more weight or authority or that one should discard the rule in 
the arthasastra 1685 ( Ap. Dh. S. I. 9. 24. 23; Yaj. II. 21; War. I, 
39; Kat. 20 ). Vide pp. 8-9 above for an explanation of this 
rule. The rule of the arthasastra lias the accomplishment of a 
visible or worldly purpose as the goal, while the dharmasastra 
rule has as its purpose the securing of unseen or spiritual results. 
Therefore the latter from a spiritual or ethical point of view is 
superior to tho former. 

Several other methods of resolving conflicts between smrtis 
maybe mentioned here. Br. 1686 states: ‘Manusmrti occupies 
a pre-eminent position because it puts together the purport of 
the Vedas; that emrti which is in conflict with the purport of 
Manu is not commended Ahgiras also states that to follow 
the words (of another emrti) disregarding the unrivalled 
dharmasastra of Manu would not be beneficial to a person. The 
Mit. on Yaj. III. 300 speaks of the Manusmrti and others as the 
great smrtis ( maha-smrti). Some writers 1687 quote the Vedic 
text ‘ whatever Manu said is indeed medicine ’ in this connec¬ 
tion, thereby identifying the author of the Manusmrti with the 
Manu named in the Vedas. But this does not afford much help- 
Another principle evolved was that certain rules of conduct 
and certain smrtis were of special authority in certain cycles 
of time. Manu (I. 85-86 = Santi 232. 27-28 = Parasara I. 22-23 

1685. ws rivfanfw. tufssroisK- 

^ l - 3$ ; on vn, l says ‘ ^ i amsrrefty* 

... strohRmBrstti; i 

1686. np* ? Jhioth ft i a vr 

m h trmsrrwif&T e? i uminrsffi'nfST wgvl- 

VWJSVthl ??. q . by jpqspfi on qg. I. 1. The first is q. by p.628 

and by vgfibg. I. p. 7 (reads ) '• ■ Vfjf ftgrrT vfafc 

vrjfsrrwng'e’ui i ^ fttratwn h I. p. 7, 

(qvrfsm) p- 6. 

16S7. 1% sj ) p. 6. This 

text is in m. II. 2. 10. 2 and Kathaka XI, 5 has almost the same 
words. 
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= Brhat-Parasara I.,p. 55) himself says that the dharmas 
differ according to which of the four yugas is current, viz. tapas 
is the highest dharma in the Krta age, knowledge in Treta, 
yajfla in Dvapara and only d3na in Kali. This verse only 
means that in a particular yuga the predominant or easily per¬ 
formed dharma is the one indicated but the verse does not mean 
that a dharma predominant in one yuga waB prohibited in 
another. Parasara I. 24 1683 { = Brhat-Parasara I. p. 55) declares 
that in the Krta age the dharmas (to be observed) were those 
promulgated by Manu, in Treta those of Gautama, in Dvapara 
those of Sanlrha-Likliita and in Kali those of Parahira. This 
also did not solve all difficulties, since the medieval digests and 
commentaries found that even what was allowed by Parasara 
came to be disapproved of or condemned by the people. Many 
prescriptions of the smrtis were therefore included under KaJ.i- 
varjya (acts forbidden in the Kali age) on the ground that action, 
though at one time prescribed or sanctioned by the sastra, 
should not be resorted to, if it has become hateful to the people, 
since it would not lead to heaven 1689 (if persisted in ). Tills 
was the dictum of Yaj. 1.156 ( = Brhan-Naradlya-purana 24.12 ), 
Manu IV. 176, Visnu Dh. S. (71. 84-85 ), the Visnupurana (111. 
1.1. 7 ), Sukra III. 64, Barhaspatya-sutra ( on Arthasastra ) V. 16. 
Vide p. 630 and n. 1202 above. These texts were relied upon 
for prohibiting certain acts (though done in former times) by 
the Mit. ( on Yaj. II. 117, III. 18 ), V. P. (p. 442 ) and others. 
But these devices of interpretation also proved futile in certain 
cases. On the question of the periods of mourning due to death 
for ksatriyas and others the texts are so various and so conflic¬ 
ting that oven the great Vijnanesvara declares (on Yaj. III. 22 ) 
that he is not going to furnish any orderly presentation of the 
smrti texts assigning to each its proper province, since it would 
be useless to do so in view of the fact that the usage of sistas 
did not agree with most of them 1690 . Visvarupa also (on Yaj. 
III. 30) is in the same predicament. The commentators (such as 

1688 . g wpnh twimnrf «iWc i snvt mwf urosw: 

II W5TX I- 24 q. by I. p. 11. This is ascribed to in tUo 

p. 12 quoting from ths qXT. *n. 

1689. uA'hewu' ^ u 

III. 11.7; V&sft *51^3 • VTTWV- 

^v. 16. 

1690. 1 

«tnt «r^wr 1 fown on vt. in. 22. 
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Madhava in Par. M. on 1 1. p. 84 ) were aware that peopl e would 
not go in for religious practices that called for great effort and 
would seek for such rules as would be easy of observance. 1691 

In some cases it was provided that where there is a conflict 
among smrtis tho view of the majority should prevail. Gobhila- 
smyti (III. 148-149 ) provides 1692 that where there is a conflict 
among passages (of smrtis ), auihorifcativeness rests with that 
view which is supported by a majority of the texts, but where 
two passages are of equal authority then reasoning has to be 
employed. The assumption or axiom was, according to Medha- 
tithi 1693 ( on Manu II. 39 and XL 316), Mit. (on III. 335), Sm. C. 
(I. p. 5), Apararka p. 1053, Madanaparijata (pp. 11,91) and 
others that all smrtis form one sastra. that if some smrti texts 
on the same subject are in conflict there is an option and when 
there is no conflict all rules from all smrtis should be held 
applicable to the subject matter; this was based on the analogy 
of the maxim called ‘ sarva-sakhapratyayanyaya ’ or 1 sakhan- 
taradhikaraua ’ ( vide Jai. II. 4. 9 and Sahara thereon ). 

It is further provided that works of heretical sects were to 
be left out of consideration. Mapu calls them smrtis, but they 
are outside the pale of Vedic orthodoxy. Manu (XII. 95) 
declared, 1694 ‘the smrtis that are outside the (pale of) Veda 
and all false or fallacious doctrines are of no avail after death, 
because they are all based on ignorance ’. In the Vedantasutra 
(II. 1. 1) also the word smrti is applied to the works on the 

1691. wm srwI mfrniT sprreranw v$vtmrvimg gvm uursy i 

inf. nr. I. part 1 p. 84. 

1692. sievim vr tvvpt: vnft vgfih ujm i uroreifer (mot ?) 

wrtwa wrrhs vvt « tItNt vv mvnvt xsr 

g*VTV ) Jnftf&T'.«vtfvreregtH m. 148-149, moMmst is vfwn 

XI. 57 (about tlie length of the staff of a vaisya biahmacarin). The verse 
VW is quoted ( without name ) in Serama-Wl p. 767. 

1693. v»n vw v<i "frfoffiNrvmrfl i 

ifim tmwvmrfhvvvvvFnv; i flvsju; fvTvrrufet 

I hm on Jig II. 29; qVIJTrVTrVKJ^fyii'i'sWWlii Rftij WHW rfrjrj 
g nRnvU: i ifm. on Jig XI, 216 ; rr^ttaqe^fq mffyq^Tsjg 3U84Vuftv: I 

i Trf't T f «$vgffrnrvvimmm«T: i mm. on 

VT. in. 325. 

1694. m vgmit vum tit*? $rev-. » fumm fawKysr: wdt- 

ftlJT fit m: « *ig XII. 95. This is quoted by the mwmf^aR on If. !■ 

3. 5 p. 196 with the remark 1 rrfr^IWI BTflT TV m W^VTf^T^: n kglh cVViViT: t VI 

v^vrsnoUTHlftsi m: ygvi: i vfif trrbTuvm- 
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Sankhya philosophy. The Tantravartika (p. 195 ) says that 
the Bauddhas and other heretical sects do not admit that their 
doctrines are based on the Veda, like a bad son hating his 
parents ; the prescriptions contained in their works are opposed 
to all the 14 ridyas except in the case of a few sentences laying 
down restraint of senses, charity and the like; they were 
promulgated by persons like the Buddha who had given up the 
path of the Veda and did acts contrary to the Veda and they 
were propounded to persons that were beyond the pale of the 
three Vedas and that mostly were siidras and persons outside 
the system of the four varnas and asramas. Medhatith 1 'on 
Mann II. 6 adopts this and remarks 1695 that the Sakyas, Bhojakas 
and Ksapanakas do not admit the Veda as authoritative, they 
openly declare the Veda to be unauthoritativc and they teach 
doctrines directly opposed to the Veda. The C.Titurviihsatirnata 1696 
states that the words of Arhafc (Jina), of (Jarvalia and of 
Bauddhas, should bo abandoned as they lead to delusion. 

Then comes the question of the conflict between smrtis and 
puranas. It has been shown in the II. of Dh„ vol. 1. pp. 160-167, 
how the Puranas are rich in Dharmasastra material. The sutras 
and early smrtis do not look upon the Puranas as a source of 
dharma, though Caut. XL 19 and Yap 1. 3 mention Purana as 
one of the classes of works on which the king or any one else 
may draw for knowledge of dharma and though the Ap. Dh. S. 
quotes from a Purana in I. 6. 19. 13,1 10. 29. 8 and 11. 9. 23. 3 
and names a Bhavisyatpurana in II, 9. 24. 6. It is to bo noted 
that the views quoted by Ap. from the Puranas in the first three 
passages are opposed to the views of the Kalivarjya section 
alleged to be taken from the Adityapurana in medieval digests. 
The passage of the Tantravartika stating that Puranas, 
Manusmrti and Itihasa are universally accepted throughout 
India has been already quoted ( on p. 853 ). When Manu states 
that smrti is a source of dharma he does not obviously com¬ 
prehend Puranas under smrti as Manu II. 10 clearly shows 
( dharmasastraw lu vai smrtih ). Manu III. 232 and Yaj. III. 189 
employ the plural ‘ Puran&ni ’ and so those smrtis obviously 


1695. 5U5vurt^5RsTWJT^rfr=Tt BwjjStPjr 

vhtvt i 

JfUTj. on 11. 6. 

1696. ^ i aim mrwt 

(q in *gnrg., W»w, p. 7, i- p- 5 )• 
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knew several PurSnas and Medhatithi notes that they were 
composed by Vyasa and described the creation of the world &c. 
The Strlparva (13. 2) also employs the plural and the Svarga- 
rohanikaparvaJ[5. 46-47) speaks of Krsna Dvaipayana as the 
author of 18 Puranas. The Adiparva 1697 (1. 293-94) prescribes 
that one should strengthen the Veda by (the Btudy of) the 
Itihasa and Purana and that the Veda fears the man whose 
knowledge is insignificant ‘ this man will harm me Accord¬ 
ing to the Bhagavata-purana I. 4. 25 the purpose 1698 of the 
composition of the Mahabharata was this that as the Veda 
cannot be learnt by women, sudras and brahmanas who are so 
only by birth (and do not study ) the sage Vyasa took com¬ 
passion on them and composed the Mahabharata for their bene¬ 
fit. The same must be deemed to be the purpose of the com¬ 
position of the puranas. The Daksasmrti II. 69 prescribes 1699 
the'recitation of itihasa and purana in the 6tli and 7th parts of 
the day (divided into 8 parts). The Ausanasa smrti (III. 
p. 515, Jivananda) prescribes the study of the Veda in the 
bright half of the months from Magha after ulsarjcma and the 
study of the Vedangas and of Purana in the dark half. It 
appears that some at least of the extant Puranas were composed 
in the first centuries of the Christian era and that from early 
times they contained dharmasastra material. In another section 
the pmranadhanm will be separately dealt with hereafter. 
Gradually the Puranas became very popular in the course of 
centuries, some of the original rites prescribed by the Veda and 
the early srnrtis went out of vogue and new modes of worship 
and rites provided by the Puranas came into general obser¬ 
vance. The Veda vyasa smrti 1700 (I. 4) and the Sangraha state 
that in case of conflict between smrti and purana smrti is to he 


1C97. ymsmsnwmTf nmv 

(v. 1. !WT?®Vfk) U 1. 293-294 ( = f^rr% chap. 3 p. 50, Jivananda, 

= l< 201, *f^27. 6). It is ascribed to in the I, 

P 3. rysp-’n*? n. p. 320 (Jivananda) reads the first half as dtp 

1698 . qf h&gfga pjst g ai »r griwpnT 1 V*nrr 

-vrum 1. 4 . 25 •. Tpftife tpa ^rtsvrrmtrf t rp* 

4 fr^nf Itor) TOP, tt q. by the qfhwmiTST (p 24) from the vn»m5lWI. 

1699. I H. 69 q. by 3twi% p. 157. 

1700. itfJfagfitguruiMt Rftur vsf 1 <rw wrawrtf 4 vt^ avifh 

’ ■KTlsf^l ft|s « q. by (W*t«) p. 7. 
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preferred. Apararka (p. 9) quotes 1701 a smrti text, ‘that is 
highest dharma which is understood from the Veda, that is to 
be known as inferior dharma that is declared in the Puranas 
and the like’. Apararka (p. 15) further tells us that 1702 accor¬ 
ding to the Bhavisyatpurana the purSnas are of authority in 
declaring dharma that is vyamiira (i. e. mixed up and not 
purely Vedic). Medieval writers were often divided as to the 
authoritativeness of puranas. Mitramisra (in his commen¬ 
tary 1703 on Yaj. H. 21) asse rts that dharmasaBtra ( vis. smrti) 
is not more authoritative than purana and that in cose of con¬ 
flict between a smrti text and a purana text recourse must be 
had to reasoning as in the case of conflict between two smrtis. 
On the other hand, the V. Mayukha, 1704 after quoting Manu IX. 
126 and Devala about the first born among twins being regarded 
as the oldest and after referring to a half verse from the 
Bhagavatapurana (rather from the commentary of Srldbara' 
thereon) which holds that among twins the one horn later is to 
be deemed as the elder, remarks that the Purana passage is to 
be set aside in favour of the smrti passages and that in the 
puranas usages opposed to the smrtis arb very frequently met 
with. It further says that this view is preferable to that of 
some others according to whom in this matter the custom of 
the country should be followed. The Nirnayasiudhu (III, 
p. 251) also says the same. The respect for the puranas carried 
away late medieval writers so far that relying on some pro¬ 
phetic passages in the puranaB about the disappearance of 
four varnas in the Kali age and the subsistence of only brah- 
manas and sudras therein, they denied the existence of ksatriyas 
and vaisyas in the Kali age, in spite of the fact that all smrtis 
(like Manu, Yaj., Parasara) and many commentaries (including 
the Mitaksara) hold that the four varnas exist in the Kali age. 


1701. n qxbf W vf i 3i?T: « g ftsnii V: 

5P5H: n wrm q. by p. 9> p. 29, p. 39. 

1702. it* nfi gt q r flffi rmui wr^rr i «nfi!rwmJ- 

* r 

vrfktnrcsxwt ™ p- 15 - 

1703. ibr i 

i on in n. 21 ; 

I tfWTTWTX folio 14 a (part of ). 

1704. TTW mist Tim f^T^rr *rmfi iwrsmrcq 

tnsu# i !i<(ur5 ^f^fkwr^TrroTf srgsff i t$n- 
’wroif i 3% a I «r. 11379 pp. 97-98. Vide rrsr- 

sflRta. pp. 37-39 for a similar view, 
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Vide H. of Dh. vol, II pp. 380-382 about the existence of ksa- 
triyas in the Kali age. 

The case of conflict between smrti and customs has now 
to be considered. The general rule deduced from Vas, I. 5, 
Yaj. I. 7 and supported by the Mit. ( on Yaj. I. 7 and II. 117 ), 
the Sm. C. (II. p. 266 ), Kulluka ( on Manu. II. 10 ) and several 
others is that smtri is of superior authority to the usages of 
the Sistas. But from early times there have been dissenting 
voices. Visvarupa on Yaj. III. 250 states that that purport of the 
smrtis is to be followed which is in accordance with the settled 
practice of the sistas resident in Aryavarta 1705 . On Manu IV. 
176 Medhatithi points out that niyoga is permitted by such 
smrtis 1706 as Gaut. 18.4-14, Yaj. I. 68-69, Vas. 17. 56-65, but 
being condemned by the people it is not practised. There¬ 
fore the principle that may be deduced from these is that 
the prescriptions of smrtis (and even of sruti) need not be 
observed and should not be observed when they are vehemently 
condemned by the people. The chapter on Kalivarjya will make 
this clear. Commentators like Medhatithi ( on Manu II. 10) went 
so far as to say that Dharma6&stra is that which prescribes what 
is to be done for attaining dharma, that is smrti from which 
dharma which one performs as a duty is understood and there¬ 
fore sistacfira 1707 also is smrti. The smrtis themselves embodied 
the practices of the people current in their days, as Manu I. 107 
declares, ‘ in this work dharma has been fully stated as well as 
the good and evil qualities of (human ) actions and the ancient 
customs and usages of the four varnas.’ 1708 Manu adds (1.108), 
‘ acara ( customs and usages ) are transcendental law, and bo 
are the practices declared in the Veda and t the smrti; therefore 
a twice-born person desirous of his own welfare should always 


1705. tjtaw ?i«^TUTTU<ie$sjf?f?r i 

* sfitvvtm i on vr. ill. 250. 

1706. 13 g t I 

ibflrt. on IV. 176. 

1707. y* wqmml * siftsf i ft 

Uf^5T! I 3WTPRV I V?WT$ tuSvwrvaJ I VSf 

I I bur. on trg II. 10. 

1708. simwnr. i 

wans * SJ I. 107, on which says ‘ 'af fo rd; 
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make efforts to follow it \ 1709 TMb has been the basic text in 
modern decisions that recognize the binding nature of customs. 
It is therefore necessary to understand the exact meaning of 
this verse. Two constructions are possible; (1) that the word 
acara is qualified by the words ‘ srutyukta * and ‘ srnarta ’ and 
that the first half declares that usages declared in the Veda or 
smrti are transcendental law (this iB the meaning given by 
most commentators of Manu ); (2) that acara by itself and 
other rules of conduct declared in the sruti or Bmrti are transcen¬ 
dental (i. e. here in the first half of the verse there is a reference 
to three kinds of acaras, as Govindaraja and Nandana explain ). 
If we look to the preceding verse and the following verses (that 
eulogise acara ) the 2nd construction looks more natural and has 
been accepted by the decided cases when 1710 they lay down that 
* immemorial usage is transcendental law ’ ( Sir William JoneB’ 
translation of Manu 1.108) and that “tinder the Hindu system of 
law clear proof of usage will outweigh the written text of the 
law The Anusasana (141. 65) and Santi 354. 6 expressly 
state that dharma is threefold viz that declared in the Veda, 
that declared in the smrtis and the third is what is practised 
by Vistas. Sumantu 1711 emphatically declares that family 
usage should be preferred to the prescriptions of sastra. The 
Kurmapurana 1712 ( Uttarardha 15. 19) appears to support the 
2nd interpretation when it says, ‘ one should observe that acara 
which is declared by the Sruti and smrti and which is rightly 
followed by the good ’. The exact import of the word acara (or 
sadacara) has been shifting from age to age and among com¬ 
mentators. In the earliest days, as shown by the Tai. Up., 
Gaut. (28. 48, 5.1), Baud. Dh. S. I. 1. 4-9, Manu XII. 108-109, 


1709. arm* <mif vn-. ipr =* 1 a*nrgf%wi ngr f3r?v 

WTWRuvnsc 11 Jig 1. 103 : ‘ w wwrr: iTafmnnJTsmnTvsvrvaT*? 
w unfrsv. m n iw mb ’ 

‘ g^nWr^wif^: nmffsswr^-. 1 art ’ compare 

wgsrra* 141. 65 twl ml; ^gfasTtanabm 1 fhsr^nn: ahtrarvl 

W: gmaar: 11 and vni^r 259. 3 mfosswm 1 

1710. Vide Collector of Madura v. Mootoo Ratnlinga 12 Moo. I. A. 

397 at p. 436, Bhyah Ram Singh ;v. Bhyah Vgur Singh 13 Moo. I. A. 373 
at p. 390. • * 

1711. arewi ww* 1 « nfivre: nbfrrsrl- 

f^argfa 1 ?pr*i q. by *gfag. (Warn) p. 7. 

1712. «$8ia: i gflianf ia$*a atar^r* 
anff%gn(#, maxMis. 19). 
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Vas. I. 6, the fccara to be followed was that observed or declared 
by learned br&hmanas who were highly moral and selfless (the 
sistas). MedhStithi on Mann II 6 states that binding acara is 
that of sistas learned in the Vedas. Gradually every usage 
that had no visible secular purpose came to be looked upon as 
binding and lastly the usages of sudras, of pratiloma castes and 
even of heterodox sects became, as will be shown in the sequel, 
enforceable by the king. As observed in 39 Mad. 298, 301 the 
commentaries indicate an attempt to reconcile the text law with 
the actual usages of the people. 

The requisites of valid customs, according to the smrtis and 
commentaries and digests, are similar to those laid down by the 
WTiters on Purvamlmamsa i. e, they must be ancient, must not 
be opposed to Sruti and smrti, must be such that they are regard¬ 
ed by respectable people as obligatory on them and such as are 
observed with that consciousness by the sistas, they must be 
strictly construed and cannot be availed of by others not within 
their purview and must not be immoral or severely condemned 
by popular sentiment. Customs once in vogue may be abandon¬ 
ed by the people as the chapter on Kalivarjya will show. 

From Gaut., Manu, Br., Kat. and other writers quoted 
above it follows that the customs and usages of which account 
has to be taken are those of districts ( desa or janapada ), towns 
and villages, castes, families, guilds or corporations or groups 
( gana, sreni, sahgha, naigama, varga ). A few words on each of 
these and on usages of gotras &u6 iakhas will be said later on 
and a few illustrations of each will be given. But first of all 
certain preliminary observations have to be made about customs 
in general. The medieval writers on Dharmas&stra make it clear 
that customs that depart from the generally received smrti 
prescriptions must be strictly construed and that they cannot be 
extended on the ground of analogy to other matters outside the 
specific acknowledged customs. For example, both the Sm. C. (I* 
71) and the Smrtimuktaphala 1713 (on VarnSSrama p. 31) say that, 
though one’s maternal uncle’s daughter can be married (by 
Custom ) yet one’s mother’s sister or mother’s sister’s daughter 


vferr) ^ * fvfhfS w 

‘ ... a aft < (vwfwwp. 131). Vide H. Dh, vol. II. 

p. 467 «. 1096 lor the passage of the Sm. C. almost in the same words. 
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cannot be married, because popular sentiment is opposed to the 
latter kind of marriages and popular sentiment has to be 
respected as Manu declares (in IV. 176). Similarly the Sarhskara- 
kaustubha 1714 and the Dharmasindhu provide that where there 
is a local or family usage for narrowing down the limits of 
sapinda relationship in marriage, only those who belong to that 
locality or family can avail themselves of such narrowing down, 
but if a person in a different locality or belonging to a different 
family were to follow the practice of narrowing down the 
sapinda relationship, he would incur blame. Owing to the 
vastness of Bharatavarsa it was recognised that what web 
sadacara in one country would not be so in another, as is noted 
by the Par. M. (I. 2. p. 65 ) in relation to marriage with one's 
maternal uncle’s daughter. 1713 

A few words may now be said about customs of countries. 
That usages about details of ritual varied a great deal even in 
the Vedic times is quite clear. The Sat. Br. (1.1. 4. 13 ) notes 
that in former times it was the wife of the sacrificer that rose 
at the Haviskrt call, but that in its own day the wife or a 
priest (the Agnldhra) rises in answer to the call. Vide H. of 
Dh. vol. 1L p. 1027 and n. 2311 on the Haviskrt call. For 
similar differences in practices vide the same Brahinana XII. 3. 
5. 1 and XII. 6. 1. 41. The Ait. Br. frequently refers to one view 
and refutes it by saying that one should not do so (tat tatlid. 
na lamjat ) or one should discard it (tat tat nadrtyam ) e. g. vide 
chap. 12. 7,17. 1, 18. 8, 28. 1, 29. 5. Vide also Tai. Br. I. 1. 8, 
I. 3.1, HI. 8. 8 for similar words. That different districts had 
different customs about marriages and other matters even 
before the times of the grhyasutras and dharmasutras has been 


1714. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 465 n. 1093d for the quotation from 

the Dharmasindhu. The p. 613 remarks S flKPfa 

i Pnv f sv’ssru: it » grfort 

tnyn gtfivt f3g«Fm i hit wisroYsfyn ff: it gm iftnr 

<ITfT3iratTt5nT<ni'51 i W?l ’ I and adds (p. 620) 3ms l 

^isgfigtw^w m r fiiwjwgy 'Nr: mum: irrpwf'Hhr f tTtj, 

5«f%r w i & ft frT;' rrv g $3%5Tm3rFTft- 

font vreforgfo: i. The two verses wg and gttaf are 

quoted by the toffR ° n 24. 10. 

1715. vwfo wftR TrffrFmrftnktFft 

t f f Ttf^roiinrTFt tt*rg^4 sry tf tv foftnttu- 
TftvTT F Vom i: i wy^mm^u TF i wfoftiN foei F fo r Fft*:' 
TVf- FT- I. part 2 p. 65. 
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noted above (pp. 856-857). Baudhayana made a distinction about 
the customs of the northern and southern people ( countries ). 
That customs of the northern and southern countries differed 
is emphasized by many commentators and writers of digests. 
For example, the Mit. on Yaj. I. 256 refers to the differing views 
of d&ksin&tyas and udicyas on Ekoddista-sraddha. Sankara- 
bhatta in the introductory verses of the Dvaitanirnaya (or 
Dharma-dvaita-) expressly states that he will furnish solutions 
of knotty points in Dharmasastra after abiding by the views of 
southern writers. 1716 The Nirnayasindhu in its section on sapindya 
speaks of Sulapani, Vacaspati and Suddhiviveka as Gaudas 
and Maithilas, and points out that Sulapani in the Sambandha- 
viveka and the Sambandhatattva (a Gauda work) allow 
marriage with a girl separated by three gotras from the bride¬ 
groom, while the southern writers ( daksin&tyas ) do not accept 
the view. But in those days there were no rigid territorial 
boundaries for certain practices or doctrineB. For example, 
Vijhanesvara, Madana-ratna, Parijata, Vacaspati and Sulapani 
accepted the view that sapindya arises from community of the 
particles of the body, while Apararka, Smrticandrika and 
Madliava (though they were southern writers like Vijnanesvara) 
held that sapindya was based on the offering of pinda in 
Srftddhas. The fashion of dividing Hindu works into schools 
and assigning them definite territorial limits started with 
Golebrooke and has been perpetuated by decisions of the Privy 
Council and of the Indian High courts. Vide Collector of Madura 
v. Mootoo 12 Mad. I. A. 397 at p. 432 (for reference to Colebrooke), 
p. 435 ( as to how schools arose ), pp. 436-437 ( as to different 
schools). Strange results have flowed from this. The Vyavah&ra- 
mayukha, written by Nllakantha, whose family belonged to 
Pai(han in Maharastra and migrated to Benares and who 
himself wrote under the patronage of a Bundella chief, came 
to be regarded as a work of the highest authority in Gujerat 
and North Konkan (even superseding the MitaksarS), while 
in Mah&r&stra proper its authority is subordinate to that of the 
Mitaksara. The Mit. (on Yfij. II. 119 ) avers that in the section 
on the partition of heritage the texts generally repeat what is 


1716. vrsrcrjf* ■ — sxto 

a • Rust fooppc trail spw h 

vp l gfl fo q fa Intro, verses 5-8. 
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already current among the people 1717 and that if Xaj. II. 118-119 
were interpreted to mean that the words 1 what is acquired at the 
cost of paternal estate by a person himself ’ stand by themselves 
and do not qualify the other clauses, then what is acquir¬ 
ed through friendship even at the cost of the paternal estate 
would not be liable to partition, which would be opposed to the 
practice among people. The Vyavahara-mayukha also 1718 says 
on Manu IX. 210 ( about reunion) that the law and administra¬ 
tion of justice are generally based as is the case with grammar 
on people’s usages. The Vlramitrodaya also stater that all 
writers of digests are agreed that smrtis on Vyav&bara generally 
re-iterate recognized popular usages. 

Customs of countries and families have been specially 
recognized from very ancient times in the sphere of marriage. 
The Asv. gr. (I. 7. 1-2 ) has been already cited above ( p. 856 ). 
The commentators on Asv. gr., Haradatta and Narayana, both 
mention that in certain countries sexual intercourse is com¬ 
menced immediately after marriage, that this practice is oppos¬ 
ed to the rule in Asv. gr. I. 1. 10 that the married couple should 
be celibate after marriage for at least three nights (if not for a 
longer period ) and that one should follow the rule laid down 
in the grhyasutra and not the usage of the country. The A.p. 
gr. (II. 15 ) remarks, 1719 * people should understand from women 
(and others) what procedure is (to be followed according to 
the custom of the country ) ’ and the commentator Sudarsana- 
carya notes that certain rites like the worship of planetB, 
ankuraropana and the tying of pratisara ( a string or ribbon tied 
round the wrist) are usual and are performed with Vedic 
Mantras. The Kathakagrhya (25. 7 ) allows the usages of 
countries and families to be observed in marriage and the 


1717, xnm nfifau; f%rg i 

^aRlfSr l T*Un. on II. 119. Vide note 1091 above 
about partition of what is obtained through friendship, vpfw 

u. p. 420. 

1718, tNmix ffinrcft v l «m- 

g v> i p. 146. 

1719, arTfg«jT#*v: i an. g. n. is; 

I S'Tg’Vt; su ftflSUT: ■ 
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commentators mention some usages, viz, Devapala refers to stat¬ 
ing the purpose of the visit, announcing the name of the maiden, 
worship of family deity, striking with flowers and creepers. 
The com. Brfthmanabala states that in Kashmir at the time of 
marriage the mother-in-law or some other woman whose husband 
is alive ties an auspicious wreath on the heads of the bride and 
the bridegroom, that the mother-in-law places flowers on 
the feet, knees, shoulders and head of the bridegroom and on 
the same seven places of the bride’s body flowers are placed 
but in the reverse order, {i. e, first on the left limb and then 
on the right), 

Haradatta on Gaut. XI. 20 (cited above in n. 1(162) mentions 
the following usages : in the Cola country while the sun is in 
the zodiacal sign of Aries maidens draw with powders of 
various colours on the ground an orb of the sun together with 
attendants and offer worship in the morning and evening; on 
the full moon day of Mfirgaslrsa maidens putting on ornaments 
walk about in the village and offer to a temple idol whatever 
they get in their wanderings; when the Bun is in the sign of 
the Crab, maidens worship the goddess Uma while the moon is 
in the constellation of the Purva Phalgunls and offer to the gods 
mudga beans that have put forth sprouts and salt; when the 
sun is in the sign of Pisces, house-holders worship the Goddess 
of wealth while the moon is in the constellation of UttarS 
Phalgunl. Ap. Dh. S. II. 6. 13, 7 notes that in certain countries 
the special portions of the eldest son in paternal wealth are 
gold, dark-coloured cattle and black-ooloured produce of the 
soil (i. e. black grain). Vide Br. and Tantravartika quoted 
above ( as to customs of certain countries). 

Several such illustrations may be furnished from other 
writers, but considerations of space make it necessary to omit 
reference to them. 

The Par. gr. 8. I 8 states 1720 that the usages of villages 
may be followed, since a text says ‘ one should enter a village 
(i. e. follow the opinion of village elders) in case of marriage 
and funeral rites ’ and since the Veda says that ‘the village is 
the authority in these two. ’ 


1720. ** 
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Numer ous caste customs have been recognized from ancient 
times to these days. Gaut. XI. 20, Vas. I. 17, Manu I. 118, 
VIII. 41 and 46, Kaut, III. 7, Sukra IV. 5. 47 emphasize the 
validity of caste customs and call upon the king to enforce 
them. Yaj. I. 361 advises the king to punish those who swerve 
from the usages of their family, caste, guild, or group. Katya- 
yana (40) enjoins 1721 that the king should not disregard the 
fixed usages even of pratiloma castes and of the inhabitants of 
inaccessible places (mountain forts or habitations), even if 
they be opposed (to the rules of smrtis). In the Paribhasa- 
prakasa Mitramisra holds 1722 that the usages of good 6udras 
free from moral defects are binding on their sons and others 
even though they do not know the Veda. 

Compared to Western Christian countries very great 
religious tolerance prevailed in ancient India. Vide H. of Dh. 
vol. II. pp. 388 ( n. 928 a ), 723-724 for some remarks on this. 
A6oka iiPhis Pillar Edict VII ( E. I. vol. II. p. 272 ) says that he 
looked after sanghas, brahmanas. Ajlvakas and all other sects 
( pasanda). The Bhagavadgita (IX. 23-25) proclaims that the 
devotees that worship other gods do worship Krsna himself 
though in an irregular way and that those who offer worship to 
the Manes or to the elements reach the goals they desire. The 
Manasollasa enjoins 1723 that one should give up condemnation 
of or hatred towards other gods, that one should show reverence 
on seeing an image or a temple and should not pass it over (in 
contempt). People of different countries no doubt twitted each 
other on the customs and usages peculiar to each; but it rarely 
went beyond the bandying of words. For example, even such a 


1721. aur j«TfSfcm$g i srf rt wrS * « 

tFTTVT. q. by *v. sr. p. 89. The V$. p. 16 reads vifSal**} ... f^TVI- 

1 uS vqpffw * «• Acc. to the Vyavahara- 

Kalpataru, read the verse as ‘ vfSriiHSSjtmt... 1 vwrrt 

X$vr Hfapui WWd 3 tU ’ (quoted in ‘ Rajadharma' p. 155 by Prof. K. V, 
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philosophical work .as the Jivanmuktiviveka remarks 172 * that 
brahmanas of the south condemn even the learned brahmanas 
of the north as flesheaters and brahmanas of the north condemn 
southern brfihmanas because they marry their maternal uncle’s 
daughters and because they carry earthen vessels in fairs or on 
pilgrimages. It was on account of the general attitude of 
religious tolerance that the smrtis and digests prescribe that 
even the usages of heretical sects should be enforced by the 
king. Yftj. II. 192 prescribes 1725 that the king should guard 
against breach of the distinctive usages and conventions of 
guilds ( of artisans ), of traders, of heretical sects and bands ( of 
soldiers). NSrada ( samayasy&napakarma 1-3 ) Btates 1726 that 
the king should uphold the conventions of heretical sects, of 
traders, guilds and other groups and that whatever traditional 
usages, activities, mode of attendance and means of maintenance 
were peculiar to them should be permitted to them by the king 
without introducing any change. Among the matters of .which 
the king was to take cognizance mo motu and included under 
praklrnaka by Narada (verse 2) was the transgression of the usages 
of heretics, traders, guilds and ganaB. Brhaspati provides 1727 
that in disputes among husbandmen, artisans, wrestlers, money¬ 
lenders, guilds, dancers, heretics, thieves, a decision is to be 
given in accordance with their conventions. It iB no doubt true 
that certain smrtis present a sterner treatment of heretics and 


1724. wift uwrt i 
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the like. Gaut. IX. 17 provides 1728 that a sn&taka should not 
talk with mlecchas, impure persons and sinners. Manu IX. 225 
prescribes that the king should banish from his capital gamblers, 
dancers, heretics, vintners &c. Manu IV. 30holds that one should 
not honour as guests even by words persons who are heretics, 
rogues &c. and recommends that one should not reside in a 
country which is overrun by groups of heretics. Y&j. II. 70 and 
Nftr. (rnadSna 180 ) say that a heretic ( pakhandi) or an atheist 
is not a proper witness. These passages may be explained in 
various ways. Probably the prescriptions of Gautama and 
Manu refer to an age when the schism caused by Buddhists and 
Jainas was not very old and feelings between the followers of 
the Veda and the heretics ran high. But most of these proscrip¬ 
tions are addressed to the followers of the Veda as individuals. 
They do not negative the requirements laid down by Nar., Br. 
and others that the king (though of a different persuasion ) was 
to enforce among heretics their own usages. It can be said 
Without any fear of contradiction that at least from the 4th 
century A. D. onwards the policy of the State in India waB ‘ to 
protect all religions, but to interfere with none \ 1729 

Customs of families will be briefly referred to later on in 
connection with modern law cases. Among family customs the 
customs about the year when caala was performed and the locks 
of hair kept on the head in the caula ceremony are frequently 
mentioned in the grhya sutras and other works. Vide H. of Dh, 
vol. II pp. 260 and 265. 

The digests, contain numerous examples about the customs 
and usages that were adhered to among the followers of the 
several Vedic branches (sakhas) and the grhya sutras in perform¬ 
ing several religious rites. A few examples may be set out here 
by way of illustration. According to YSj. L 242 the offering 
of pintjas to the pitrs in a sraddha takes place after the br&hmanas 
invited at the sraddha are fed, while Manu III, 261 shows that 
they were offered also before the br&hmanas were fed. The 
Sm. C. (on sraddha p. 471) says that one should follow the 
practice of one’s own Vedic sakhS. Among the five daily 
sacrifices ( mahayajflas) one is pitryajna, which acc. to some 
( such aB Katy&yana ) means tarpana, while according to Manu 

1728. * I »?h IX. 17. 

1729. Vide Vasudev v. Vamnccji 5 Bom. 80 at p. 82 where Melviil J, 
states that this is the policy of the British Courts la modern ladle. 
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III. 81 it means srSddha and the Sm. C. (I. p. 208) provides that 
one should follow one’s Sakha. The same remark applies to the 
number of handfuls of water offered in tarpana ( Sm. C. I. p. 191 
and Madanap&rijata p. 286 ). About the month of pregnancy in 
which the ceremony of slmantonnayana was to be performed 
each person was to follow his own grhyasutra ( Sm. C. I. p. 17, 
and Par, M, L part 2 p, 22 ). The same holds good as to the day 
of nSmakarana ( Sm. C. I. p. 21, Par. M. I. part 2 p. 25 ). It is 
not necessary to multiply examples. According to Gaut. XI. 
21-32 and others already cited above, the king has to enforce 
the usages of guilds (sreni) and corporations. Several Buck 
usages have been cited above {pp, 487 -488 ). 



CHAPTER XXXIV 


KALIVARJYA 

( ACTIONS FORBIDDEN IN THE KALI AGE. ) 

It has been stated above (pp. 865-866) that one of the 
several ways in which the conflict between several smrti texts 
was got over was to hold some of them as legislating for a 
bygone age (yug&ntara ). For example, when Ilarlta allowed 
upanayana to women, both the Sm. C. (I. 24 ) and Par. M. (1. 2- 
p. 83 ) hold that the text refers to another 'culpa ( aeon ). In H. 
of Dh. vol. 11. (on pp. 151,162,424,451,603,612,620,750, 700, 796, 
928, 929, 934,953,1005 n, 1201 n) reference has been made to 
several matters forbidden in the Kali age. It is remarkable in 
this connection to note that, though the Parasarasmrti (in I. 24 ) 
claims par excellence to lay down the dliarmas for the Kali age, 
several important provisions contained in it, viz. the remarriage 
of a married woman 1730 (Parasara IV. 30), the variation in 
the period of impurity due to births and deaths depending on 
the learning and character of a brahmana ( ParSsara III. 5-6 ), 
permission for a brahmana to partake of the food of five classes 
among Audras (XI. 21) are included among Kalivarjyas by the 
Adityapurana (as quoted by writers of the 12th and later 
centuries). It is necessary, therefore, to investigate into the 
origin and development of the Yuga theory and of the topic of 
Kalivarjya. 

From the Mah&bh&rata ( Santi 59 ), Manu (I. 81), N&rada 
(I. 1-2), Brhaspati and the Purfinas it is clear that they all 
believed in the existence of an ideally perfect community in 
the dim past followed by gradual degeneracy and decline in 
morals, health and length of life. But they also believed that 
a cycle of decline would be followed in the far distant future 


1730. Some of the printed editions of Parasara (IV. 30) read »ti fd ••• 
But the Par. M. on it (vol. II part 1 p. 33 ) makes it 
clear that this reading was fabricated by orthodox people and that Madhava 
at least read It as nfirt*VT ftvfNtf, m ha remarks ‘are S****** 
jpiptfrfSvv: ’. 
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by another of moral perfection. The only pity is that all works 
that are extant think that they are in the midst of a very 
sinful age and there is not a single work which thinks that the 
era of perfection may dawn in the very near future. 

The germ of the theory of progressive deterioration in 
morals is found even in the Rgveda. In the famous dialogue 
of Yama and Yam! the former exclaimB in one place 1731 (Rg. 
X. 10.10) * those later ages are yet to come when sisters would 
do what is not sister-like The word ' yuga ’ occurs at least 
33 times in the Rg,, but the exact meaning is somewhat doubt¬ 
ful. In a few places it means ‘ yoke ’ ( Rg. X. 60. 8, X. 101. 3 
and 4 ). In several places it appears to Btand for a very brief 
period of time ( e. g. Rg. III. 26. 3 ). Generally it means * a 
generation’ (as in Rg. I. 92. 11, 1.103.4, 1 124.2, II. 2. 2, 
TTT. 33. 8, V. 52. 4). In Rg. I. 158. 6 ‘ dirghatama mamateyo 
jujurvan dasame yuge ’ yuga probably means * a period of four 
or five years ’, while in Rg. VI. 15. 8, VI. 8. 5, X. 72. 2, X. 94. 
12, X. 97. 1 it should mean 1732 ’ a long period of time In the 
Atharvaveda VIII. 2. 21 yuga appears to mean a period of 
several thousand years, two yugas being indicated as longer 
than 10000 years ( iatam tesyutam haijunan dee yuge trini axtvari 
krnmak ). Here there is a clear reference to four yugas and to 
the fact that yuga meant a very long period of time. What¬ 
ever be the meaning of the word in each passage, the Rgveda 
does not contain the names of all the four well-known yugas 
viz. Krta, Tretl, Dvapara and Kali. The word * Krta ’ when 
used in the Rgveda appears to mean ‘ the best throw of dice 
or of the seeds of vibhltaka in gambling ’ (X. 34. 6, X. 43. 5). 
In the Atharvaveda VII. 52. 2, 5, 6 krta has the same meaning. 
Kali is the name 6f the author of Rg. VUI. 66 and in verse 15 


1731. snwisi xx xwx: ymnrenfx i xi. X. 10. 10. 

The Nirukta (IV. 20) understood this verse in the sense given above 
‘ ounffi&qfar srrf* 3vm(Sf gxrf?? xx nrrxx: arnfanrnfa >. Rg. 

1.113.13 and 111, 33, 8 make it clear that twt must mean' future'. ??<x?gvtXT 

mrPh i xnft wawxonppu xrxfif wrtfti u 

XT. 1. 113. 13. Here the occurrence and sequence of gn, an? and t vuw 
leave Ho doubt about the meaning of the laBt word. 

1732. XT aftxWfc gxf xirn ift*x fi H3<i ax? 15R. X. 97. 1. Here what is 

meant by flRpi is doubtful. The Rrxx? IX. 28 explains g*rrf»? 

gVT, while WTXW says sxri^gxxx^. In the ?mvx VII. 2. 4. 26 fajsf 
awasa 'three seasons of spring, rains and autumn’ (S. B. E. vol. 41 
pp. 339-340). 
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of that hymn we read ‘ kalayo ma bibhltana ’ (0 descendants 
of Kali 1 do not be afraid). In Ttg. X. 39. 8 the Aim ns are 
said to have rejuvenated Kali who had become old. Vide also 
Kg. I. 112. 15 ( where Kali is said to have got a wife from 
Asvins). But Kali as a throw of dice does not occur in the 
Rgveda. In the Atharvaveda VII 114. 1 Kali 1733 means a 
throw of dice. The words krta, treta, dvapctra and askanda 
occur in the Tai. S. IV. 3. 3, Vaj. S. 30.18 1734 and in the Sat. Br. 
XIII. 6. 2. 9-10 (S. B. E. vol. 44 p. 416). In later literature 
Kali is also called Tisya ( as in Bhlsmaparva 10. 3). In the 
Tai. Br. III. 4.16 the word Kali is used 173S in place of Askanda. 
In all the above places Krta and the other three worrlB denote 
throws in gambling, Krta being the most lucky ami Kali being 
the most unlucky. In another passage of the Tai. 1736 Br. (1.5.11) 
we read ‘ the four stomas ( Trivrt, Pancadasa, Saptadasa and 
EkavimSa) are Krta and the fi ve are Kali: therefore the 
catustomn (should be performed in the Jyotistoma) ’. This 
shows that Krta meant a throw of four or any multiple of four 
and Kali a throw which when divided by four left one as 
remainder. The Aitareya Br. employs the words Krta 1737 and 
the other three in a metaphorical sense as representing progres¬ 
sively more desirable states of human activity,' one lying down 
becomes Kali, when about to leave the bed he becomes Dvapara, 
when rising he becomes Treta, and when he moves about he 


1733. mb vi snjjreft i qpntfr- 

fch n Vll. 114. l. 

1734. ftfcrra 
nffv wurwrai i *rsr. 30. 18. 

1735. imrv huttM imrvr gThtn v&URT uwuwrsg i 

>. Wf. III. 4. 16. For Vide' VII. 114. 4 1 3UT%*W 

VtWi MTWC WPTO explains ‘ miTfrvt jpsrt vfl«re»i '• 

The meanings of these technical expressions in gambling are extremely 
uncertain. 

1736. % ^ *rbn: ^ Hif I sm u* l I 

3. WI. I. s. 11. 

1737. cfFh tttvnff wrfk wm: i wefk sat 

1 wr. 33. 3, The STTfPnrwhl (15. 19) reads STVm: 3^1: and 
tjfhnpfcn w* IX. 301-302 seem to be reminiscent of this verse 

ot the wp 
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becomes Krta\ The Sat. Br. V. 4, 4.6 speakB of Kali 1738 as 
4 abhibhu ’ (the vanquisher ) and suggests that Kali is a throw 
of five that vanquishes all others. In the Chan. Up. IV. t. 4 it 
is said ‘as (in a game 1739 of dice) all the lower throws are 
included in the Krta throw which becomes victorious, so to him 
( to Raikva) oomes (the merit of) all the good acts that people 
do’. Here Sankara explains that Krta is a throw of dice having 
four marks, while other throws that have three, two or one 
mark are called Tretfi, Dvapara and Kali respectively. The 
Mundaka Up. I 2.1 refers to Treta 1740 . 1 This is the truth; the 
sacrificial rites which the sages saw in the mantras ( i. e. as 
prescribed in the hymns of the Rgveda and other vedas) have 
been performed in many ways in the Treta ’. This last word is 
explained by Sankar&c&rya in two ways, first as referring to 
the threefold priestly duties (of hotr, adhvaryu and udgatr ) 
which are based on the three VedaB and alternatively as refer¬ 
ring to the Treta age. From this resume it appears that even 
up to the times of the latest period of Vedic literature (i. e. 
Upanisads) the words Krta, Treta, Dvapara and Kali were used 
in the sense of throws of dice in gambling and that it is very 
doubtful whether they were used in the sense of different ages 
of the world. Even in the MahSbharata Krta 1741 and Dvapara 
are used also in the sense of throws of dice (vide Virata 50. 24), 
In the Gopatha Brihmana (I. 28) there iB a reference to the 
beginning of the Dvapara age. 

Even in the Vedahga Jyotisa 1742 (of Rg.) the word yuga is used 
in the sense of a period of five years (paiicasamvatsaramayam 


1738. «rcanjrr«rnnwmfit i <rm f^rsr: vr 

wvmfSni’frt fit i sra. wr. V. 4.4.6. 

It is impossible to say definitely how the game was played. Vide S. B. E, 
vol. 41 p. 106 for a note on the various explanations. 

1739. sqftraSfii vfS*K w jwts 

mV yffar < srpqhv IV. I. 4 and 6. STJV explains; VUt v5T»fr fiSTV; <peft 
strvnft fiRpft s * enrfit wt sffwnit ftBrmv eqdfifcrt 

tfvfai 4qp«?*iis*?r*lef3*r t sroifrv 

IV. 3. 8 suggests that each die was marked in all with ten dots ( 4. 3. 2, 1) 
* (TWT v * qjvi) er trwrr^ v*r»v q?r 

1740. wnftr sreif) 3wi*Jt vjvrr im mft i 

yveftv . i. 2. i. 

1741. ftnrih irwfrt »r jnrf * w i Rxre so. 24 (cr. 
ed. 43. 23 ). 

1742. xnTOPmro qle ^wm m ffinn i ym vwvtftv etreytd uwsnf n 
verse 3 of 
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yugadhyaksam prajapatim). The ancient Pitamahasiddhanta 
which is not now extant, stated, according to the Pancasid- 
dhantika of Varahamihira (XII. 1), that yuga means five years 
of the Sun and the Moon ( raviSasinoh pan ca yugarh varsani 
PitSmahopadistani). This sense of the word iB still found in 
the Sabhaparva 11. 38. 

The Nirukta (I. 20) distinguishes between ancient sages and 
those of later days in the words, 1743 ‘ the (ancient) sages had an 
intuitive perception of dharma and they imparted the Vedic 
mantras by instruction to later ( sages ) who had no intuitive 
perception of dharma*. But it does not mention or ref or to any 
theory of four yugas. Both Gaut. I. 3-4 and Ap. Dh. IS. II. 6. * 3. 
7-9 give expression to the view that among sages of old 
transgressions of dharma and violent actions are observed, but 
that on account of their distinguished spiritual greatness they 
incurred no sin, while a person of later days, being weak in 
spiritual merit, should not imitate them, otherwise he would 
come to grief. Here a distinction is drawn between very 
ancient sages and later sages as regards the endowment of 
spiritual merit, but nothing is said about the names or the 
theory of the four yugas. Ap. Dh. S. I. 2. 5. 4 further says 1744 
that sages are not born among men of later days (avare^u) on 
account of the transgressions of religious ordinances ( prevalent 
in later ages). Therefore, it would not be quite wrong to assume 
that the theory had not been fully developed even in the times of 
the early dharmasutras of Gaut. and Ap. even though both 
held that they were living in an age of decline and that sages 
coming after the authors of the mantras were inferior. 

Here epigraphic evidence affords some help in fixing the 
lower limit of the period when the theory of yugas must have 
been developed. 

In the Rock Edicts of Asoka No, 4 and No. 5 we have at 
Kalsi and two other places the words ‘ava kapam' (y&vat 
kalpam) and at Girnar the words ‘ Sva samvata kapa ’ which 
mean ‘up to the end of the kalpa’ or ‘up to'the end of the 
kalpa when the clouds or fires of destruction called sarhvarta 


1743. i 
f itye i I.*20. Almost the same words occur in 183. 67. 

1744. i wrr. *.%. I- 2. 5.4. 
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will arise’ ms . Vide C. 11, vol. I. pp. 8,10, 30-33. This indi¬ 
cates that the idea of a kalpa (a vast period of time at the end 
of whiob the universe would be dissolved) which is part of the 
theory of the yugas had been developed in the 3rd century B. C. 
The JunSgadh Inscription of Rudrad&man 1746 (150 A. D.) 
refers to ‘ wind the velocity of which was as terrible as that at 
the end of the yuga \ In certain very early inscriptions of 
Pallava 1747 kings ( of about the 3rd or 4th century A. D. ) they 
are described as * always ready to extricate dharma that had 
sunk deep owing to the evil effects of the Kali age In one of 
the Gupta Inscriptions dated in the 96th year of the Gupta era 
( 415-16 A. D. ) Dhruvasarman is praised as following the path 
of righteous oonduct which prevailed in Krtayuga, 1748 while 
the Chammak copperplate of the Vakataka emperor Pravara- 
sena H also speaks of Krtayuga ( Gupta Inscriptions No. 55 
p. 237 at p. 240). The Talgunda inscription of the early 
Kadamba king Kakusthavarrtan refers to Kaliyuga (E. I. vol. 
Vffl p. 34). It is not necessary to adduce passages from ins¬ 
criptions of a later date. From the above it may be said that 
the theory of yugas and kalpas had begun to take shape at 
least in the 4th or 3rd oentury B. O. and that in the first cen¬ 
turies of the Christian era it had been fully developed. It must 
have gone through several stages in the course of its develop¬ 
ment. For example, Brahmagupta (BrShmasphuta-Biddhanta 
XI. 10) states that the.theory of yugas, Manus and kalpas set 
out by Aryabhata was not like that of the smrtis. 

The same conclusion is arrived at from a consideration 
of the classical Sanskrit literature. The theory of yugas and 
manvantaras as detailed in the Mah&bh&rata ( Vanaparva chap¬ 
ters 149,188, SSnti chapters 69, 231-232), Manu chap. I, Visnu- 
dharma-sutra XX. 1-21, the PurSnas ( such as Visnu I. 3, VI. 3, 
Markandeya 46, Brahma 229-230, Matsya 142-144 ) and astro¬ 
nomical writers from Brahmagupta is briefly as follows: Krta, 
Treta, Dv&para and Kali comprise together with the period 


1745. Compare : ns: y Qmfsm 4UT HTW l (Standout yfarifeS |- 

T Wifta r q i 188. 69. 

1746. gwftwwmstm reg l ri fo r nTSWf »“ E. 1. vol. VIII p. 36 at p. 43. 

1747. Vide ^which occurs as a a 

epithet of Yuvamaharaja Visnugopavarman in I. A. vol. V. p. 50 at p. 51 and 
of Simhavarman in the PIkira grant in E. I. vol. VIII p. 159 at p, 162.. 



No. 10 pp. 44-4S. 


in Gupta Inscription 
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called mndhyU (that precedes each yuga) and the period call¬ 
ed aandJiyafaia ( that follows each yuga) 12000 years, i. e. Kfta, 
Tretft, DvSpara and Kali extend respectively over 4000, 3000, 
2000, 1000 years and sandhyS and sandhyarnsa of these four 
extend over 400, 300, 200 and 100 years each (i. e. the sandhya 
of Krta is 400 years and the sandhyarnsa of Krta is 400 years 
and so on ). But these are divine years. Each divine year is 
equal to 360 human years. Therefore we have to multiply 12000 
by 360 to arrive at tire number of human years in the four 
yugas (i. e. the figure is 4320000 ). The Krtayuga with its 
sandhya and sandhyarnsa comes to 1728000 human years, 
Treta to 1296000, Dvapara to 864000 and Kali to 432000. These 
four yugas are together called sometimes caturyuga (Manu 
I. 71) or simply yuga also ( Vanaparva 188. 27, Santi 232. 29 ); 
1000 of these four yugas constitute a day of Brahma, which is 
called Kalpa. The night of Brahma is of the same duration. At 
the end of a kalpa the universe is resolved into Brahma ( and this 
is called pralaya) and at the end of Brahma’s night the world iB 
created again. In one day of Brahma there are 14 Manus and 
therefore each Manvantara is equal to about 71 caturyugas(1000 
divided by 14 ). The life of Brahma is 100, out of which half is 
gone and therefore the present is Baid to be the 2nd or latter half 
(diitiya parardha ) of the life of BrahmS and at present the 
kalpa that is running is called Varfiha. From the above it 
will be seen that, according to the Puranas, the universe has 
been created and dissolved many times and there have been 
numerous Manvantaras also (vide Manu I. 80). The four 
yugas in various ways differ in their characteristics. Krta is 
so called because it is an age in which everything is fulfilled 
by every one and nothing is left to be done. 1749 The symbolic 
colours of the four yugas are respectively white, yellow, red 
and dark (Vanaparva 189. 32 ). In Krta, Dharma prevails in 
all its perfection and it stands with ail its four feet ( dharma 
being figuratively spoken of as vrsa, 1750 a bull, in Manu VIII. 
16 and Vanaparva 190. 9 ) and it declines or deteriorates by a 
quarter in each of the following yugas (Manu I. 81-82 
=Santi 232. 23-24 ), so that in Kali only one quarter ( or one 
foot) of dharma remains and adharma occupies three quarters. 
In Krta people are entirely free from diseases, secure all that 

1749. jftwS ■ wrl 149. n. 

1750. > fg: vfkr&tfi upff wi- 

fa » 190. 9. 
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they desire and the length of human life is four hundred years, 
all of which decline by one quarter successively in the follow¬ 
ing three yugas ( Manu 1 83 = Santi 232. 25 ). The dharmas in 
each of the four yugas are different; tapax was the highest in 
Krta, philosophic knowledge in Treta, sacrifice in Dvapara and 
charity alone in Kali (Manu I. 85-86 = Parasara L 22-23 
=Santl 232.27-28). Manu I. 85, Ssnti 232. 27 and 261. 8, 
ParaSara I. 22 all have the same verse stating that the dharmas 
prescribed for men in each yuga differ. 

In Krta, TretS, Dvapara and Kali the dharmas (that should 
be observed) are respectively declared by Manu, Gautama, 
Sankha-Likhita and Parasara ( Parasara I. 24 ). In Krta there 
was a single varna but at the end of Kali almost all will 
be sudras (Brahma 229. 52, Matsya 144. 78). Parasara (I. 
25-28 ) points out other characteristics of the four yugas, which 
need not be detailed here. Manu IX. 301 and 302, however, 
indicate that the yugas are not watertight parts of Time. It 
is the king who can by his conduct introduce the characteristics 
of one yuga into another. Medhatithi on Manu IX. 301 explains 
that the king should not be misled into thinking that Kali is a 
historical part of Time and that he (the king ) cannot therefore 
be Kali or Krta, but that it is the king’s way of conducting 
himself that will produce the conditions of the several yugas 
among his people. 

In Vanaparva 149.11-38, Vayu 32 and 57-58, Linga 39, 
Matsya 142-144, Garuda 223, Naradapurana (purvSrdha 41) 
and in several other puranas there are descriptions of the nature 
of the four yugas, which are passed over here. But it is 
important to see how the Great Epic and the Puranas describe the 
nature of Kaliyuga. Vanaparva chap. 188 and 190, the Yugapurana 
chapter of the Gargasaxnhita (published in the J. B. O. R. 8. 
vol. 14 pp. 400 ff. by K, P. Jayaswal), Harivamsa ( Bhavisya 
chap. 3.5 ff), the Brahmapurana 229-230, Vayu 58 and 99. 391- 
428, Matsya 144. 32-47, Kurina I. 30, Visnu VI. 1-2, Bhagavata 
XII. 2, Brahmanda II, 31, NSradlya (PurvSrdha 41, verses 21-88), 
Linga 40, Nrsimha 54.11-49 and several others present, often in 
identical verses, a very pessimistic, dismal and harrowing account 
of what will happen in the Kali age. One extract 1751 taken from 
the Vanaparva (188) is added at the end by way of sample, of which 
a summary is given below. All men will generally be liars; in 


1751. Vide Appendix, 
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the Kali age substitutes will be invented for yajfias, gifts and 
'vratas ; brahmanas will do actions prescribed as peculiar to 
sudras and sudras will be acquiring wealth (which is the 
peculiar privilege of vaisyas) or they will maintain themselves 
by following the profession of arms; brahmanas giving up the 
study of the Veda and the performance of sacrifices and devoid 
of the staff and deer skin will eat anything (i. e. will not 
observe rules about bhalcsyabhaksya ); brahmanas will not 
engage in japa (muttering of Vedic mantras), while Sudras 
will be intent on japa; when the world will be turned topsy¬ 
turvy, it will be the first indication of coming destruction; many 
mleccha kings will rule over the earth, who will be sinful, will 
issue false edicts and will be engaged in fruitless wrangling; 
there will be Andhras, Sakas, Pulindas, Yavanas, Kambojas, 
Bahlikas (from Balkh ) and valiant Abhiras ( as rulers ); no 
brahmana. will maintain himself by pursuing his own dharma; 
ksatriyas and vaisyas will indulge in prohibited or bad acti¬ 
vities; people will be short-lived, have little strength, their 
valour and prowess will be insignificant, their spirits will be 
low and their bodies diminutive and they will speak words 
that have very little truth; countries will he mostly untenanted 
and the spaoes will be occupied by beasts and snakes; people 
will he engaged in dry discussions about brahma (they will have 
no realisation or experience of brahma), sudras will employ 
the word ‘bhoh’ (in addressing others 1752 of higher classes) 
and brahmanas will employ the -word arya (in addressing peo¬ 
ples other than brahmanas); swarms of insects will abound ; 
all perfumes will not smell as fragrant as before and fluids 
will lose their sweet taste; women will have numerous progeny,- 
will be of short stature, devoid of character and good conduct 
and engage in sexual intercourse against the order of nature ; 
countries will suffer pangs of hunger 1753 , squares where four 

1752. This would be against the rules of dharmasutras and smrtis 
about abhivadana. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 336-339, 

1753. Nilakantha notes that the verse &c. was vari¬ 

ously explained before him ; meant either ' food ' or ‘ sulka ’; means 
ftiinf. fiw means Veda, means stigfui or the square where four roads 

meet, means xjij, «fh?° himself explains differently. According to him 
the explanation is : wsprer kqf k g^rcjlfUir«!T:, 

grevi vretq ; kg k fksvmjprrsyiT:, ftnrt 

mflTnt p w vtfk knsNwfatt wbrnk f?arnjcj ffn? jsta^ c*rrsk vmf 

rn: fc?r^5T: The p. 244 quotes the verse 

315 ^51; and then remarks ‘ l Wgtm fttvf SJj? for*! <1* 

W I qqffo vn pfff q v il’ tfyf fT*!: II. ' 
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toads meet will be full of nautch girls, and women will give 
up their chastity; cows will yield little milk ; trees will pro¬ 
duce few flowers and fruits and will abound in crows; brfih- 
manas will receive gifts from kings that are guilty of brah¬ 
mans murder and that falsely accuse others of grave sins; 
people in the various spaoes will be dunned for alms by brah- 
manas steeped in greed and ignorance, who falsely make a 
pretence of their being religious: householders afraid of the 
burden of taxation, guilty of thieving and subsisting on trade, 
will remain^ concealed under the false garb of ascetics; brah- 
manas pretending to be brahmacarins will, through greed of 
wealth, fraudulently allow their nails and hair to grow; persons 
in the various stages of life, that observe false rules of conduct 
but are drunkards and indulge in incest, will desire mundane 
objects and the increase of flesh and blood; the airamas (forest 
dwellings) will be full of various heretical opinions and will 
extol the merits of food provided by others ( out of charity ); 
Indra will not send down rain at the proper season and all seeds 
will not put forth proper growth; people will take delight in 
killing and will be impure and abundant will be the fruit of 
adharma; whoever will then be acting according to his dharma 
may be regarded as having a short time to live, since there 
will be no dharma whatever (in Kaliyuga); people will sell 
goods mostly with false weights and measures and traders 
will be full of many tricks; the righteous will wither away, 
the sinful will prosper; dharma will lose its strength and 
adharma will be powerful; those who follow dharma will 
have Bhort lives and will be poor, while those who give up 
dharma will have long lives and will be prosperous; in the 
sporting grounds of cities people will be sinful ( or adulterous ) 
and people will enter into transactions by sinful means; people, 
that have saved a little, will be puffed up with the pride of the 
rich ; people with whom wealth was deposited privately through 
trust will mostly be ready to deny the deposit, shamelessly 
saying ‘ it was never so deposited; * the sporting grounds of 
towns and temples belonging to towns will be infested by 
beasts and birds that prey upon human beings; girls of seven 
or eight years will become pregnant and males of ten or twelve 
years old will have sons born to them ; people will be bald- 
headed in the 16th year and there will be quick decline in the 
length of the lives of men; young men whose lives will be 
short will act like old people and old people will have the 
habits of the young; women acting contrary to their duty 
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will deceive worthy husbands, will be of bad character and 
will have intercourse with slaves and even beasts; wives of 
heroes will resort to other men and will be guilty of adultery 
even while their husbands are alive. 1754 

The dates of the composition of the Puranas not being 
beyond controversy, it would be difficult to point to a particular 
period as the time when the full-fledged theory of the yugas 
. was developed. But this much can be stated with certainty 
that by the 4th century A. D. at the latest the theory had been 
completely developed. Aryabhata 1755 (in K&Iakriyapada 10) 
states that when three padas of the yuga (i. e. Krto, Treta and 
Dvapara) and 3600 years more had elapsed, he was,23 years 
old i. e. (accepting the calculations current at present) 
in 499 A. D. Aryabhata was 23 years old and so was born 
in 476 A. D. In his Pancasiddhantika, Var&hamihira 1756 ( 505 
to 587 A. D. ) summarises the data of several astronomical 


1754. It would be interesting to compare the descriptions of Kali 

given in the Mahabhlrata and the several Puranas. Some versos are com¬ 
mon to several of them and the ideas are almost the same throughout. 
The principal counts in the indictment are that there will be iudra and 
Mleccha kings, that heretical sects will predominate, that the ordered 
duties and privileges of the several castes will be turned topsyturvy and 
there will be great physical and moral decline. After Vanaparva chap. 188 
there is an additional description in chap. 190 of what will happen in the Kali 
age, which appears, from the express wordB of Vanaparva 191. 16, to have 
been taken from the Vayupurana. So this chapter is a later interpolation. 
The verse 31g^Jf5I &c. occurs again in Vanaparva 190. 52 and also in 
Harivamsa (Bhavisyaparva 3. 12). Brahmapurana 230. 11, Matsya 47. 258- 
Two characteristic verses are: SF>ST: t KHTWHTO - I 

vffeviSh 230. 13, 58. 59, 

Hfl i ug II. 31. 59-60, Harivamsa, Bhavisyaparva 3. 15) and 

HU i ww gfrg 190. 67. 

The first says that Madras with white teeth and (professing to have) 
curbed their senses, with the head shaved and wearing ochre-coloured robes 
and maintaining themselves on false doctrines will propound dharma. 
This is a direct attack on Buddhist monks taken from the class of sudras. 
The 2nd says that the earth will be covered with edifices enshrining boneB 
(of Buddha) and not with temples of gods. The idea about girls of 5, 6 
and 7 being mothers occurs in Yisnupurina VI. 1. 41-42, Brahma 229. 
41-42, Naradiya Purvirdha 41. 64 and elsewhere. 

1755. Iffgqf r 1 StrfoBT ffTrtSviqmff 

to a p rol a fa p. » 10- This does not necessarily mean that 

he composed this work when he was only 23. 

1756. Vide J. A. S. B. for 1912 pp. 275-278 for the date of Varaha- 
mihira. 
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Siddhantae of which Romaka is one, about which Brahmagupta 
remarks that the Romaka siddhanta is outside the pale of 
smrtis because 1757 it omits all mention of yugas, manvantaras 
and kalpas that have been regarded by the smrtis as useful in 
measuring time, Kslidasa 17S8 in Raghuvamsa 15. 96 speaks 
of dharma as having only three feet (in Treta) when Rama 
made up his mind to depart from this world. No scholar will 
assign to Kalidasa a date later than the middle of the 5th 
century A. D. Therefore the theory of yugas must be deemed 
to have been perfected long before 400 A. D. K. P. Jayaswal 
bolds that the Yugapurana chapter of the Garga-samhita was 
composed about 50 B. C. (J. B. O. R. S. vol. 14 p, 399 ) and he 
is probably right. 

At present it is the practice to hold Kali 5046 ( expired ) as 
equal to 1945 A. D. or 6aIce 1867 or samvat 2001-2. But it appears 
that there were several views about the date of the beginning 
of the Kaliyuga. The exact starting point on the above computa¬ 
tion was Friday, 18th February 3102 B. c. One view was that 
Kaliyuga was about to begin when the great Mahabhi.rata war 
was fought out. 1759 This view is expressed in the Aihole 
Inscription which appears to equate the beginning of Kali with 
the Bharata war and states that 3735years ( expired ) from the 
Bharata war are equal to 556 years of the iaka era. 1760 Arya¬ 
bhata knew this computation, since he says that he waB 
23 years old when three parts of the ( great) yuga and 3600 had 
elapsed ( K&la-kriyapada, verse 10). Another view set forth in 
the Puranas is that Kaliyuga began when Krsna finished his 
avatarci and went to heaven. 1761 This would put the beginning 

1757. fg a r $ %T: i wuw a 

H W UreggftfaTHW 1-13 q. by S.B. Dikshit(Znd ed. of 1931) in UIX- 
p. 155. wgjQU flourished from 598 A. D. to at least 665 A, D. 

1758. t mra-. ftrfsut wwl gft wfa- 
Ulf^W 11*1*51 15. 96. 

1759. smrt 4* 1 <nmw*3i ", 

wfi. 2.13 ; md srfwgd i 60. 25; qu afifogd 

WWtr* 149. 38. 

1760. fiksug 1 uui s y g mgfr s h 

uwrfug frut 5^8 n wiring w ' swifting 33511*11 

E. I. vol. VI p. 1 at p, 7. 

1761. mp ffir < vffow: 5il % f « l f i re 3 

fh d hW II 513 99- ■’28-429, WgrTO III. 74. 241. The fim XII. 2. 33 reads 
srfrrow Hifojp flfrft 5Tf: gufop. w?5«r 273. 49-50, IV. 24. 40 

respectively read rTOWf 5*5^ 5JS » nd fdwtq 

it «. 212. S has the same idea is different words. 
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of Kaliyuga several years after the date arrived at on the first 
view. 1762 Vide Mausalaparva chap. 1. 13 and 2. 20 for 
reference to the lapse of 36 years before Krsna’s passing away. 
The Yugapurana appears to make Kaliyuga start on the day 
DraupadI died (vide J. B. O. R. S. vol. 14 p. 400 ). Another 
view is that of Varahamihira who says that the constellation 
of the Great Bear was in M'agha when Yudhistliira was on the 
throne and that that time is arrived at by adding 2526 years 
to the saka year. 1763 This would place Yudhistbira in 653 of 
the Kali age ( as calculated at present) and not at the end of 
Dvapara and the beginning of Kali. The Rajataranginl 1. 56 
quotes the Brliat-samhita and holds that Kurus aul Bandavas 
flourished in 653 of the Kali yuga (1. 51). Groat efforts have 


1762. Vide J. R. A. S. for 1911 pp. 479ff and 675ft about the Kaliyuga 
and its era; 'Five thousand years ago, the Mababharnta war' a paper 
by Dr. D. S. Triveda in Festschrift Kaue pp. 515- 525 in which after 
setting out many divergent views and criticizing them, it is held that the 
Mahabhsirata war was foughtout in 313713.C.; Turanic. date of Mababharata', 
a paper by Mr. M. Kaja Rao in the Bulletin of the Ganganalh Jha Research 
Society, vol. II pp. 125-143, which mentions numerous dates suggested 
by various scholars. 1 am not at all convinced of the correctness of Dr. 
Tiiveda’s conclusions, in spite of the great learning that he brings to bear 
on the problem. Vide also his paper in Bharatiya Vidyavol. VI (1945) 
pp. 117-120. 

1763. uurg jaCf grvrkt vtu- 

TT5TM H iftpwrfhTT 13.3. This is not a verse of Garga as some scholars 

assert. In 13. 2 Varahamihira promises that he will dilate on the movements 
of the seven sages ( municara ) according to the opinion of Vrddliagarga. I t 
appears that 13.3 is his oti>» verse. Garga held the opinion that the Great 
Bear remained in one constellation for one hundred years. That is all. 
Utpala quotes the verse of Garga, but it is in the Anustubli metre. It was 
believed by the authors of the 1’uranas and even by such astronomers as 
Varahamihira that the constellation of the Great Bear remained in each 
naksatra for a hundred years. Vide Br. Sam. 13.4, Bhagavata XII. 2. 
27-28, Matsya 273. 40-44, Vayu 99. 421-422, Visnu IV. 24. 33, Mr. Velandi 
Gopal Aiyer in 1 Chronology of Ancient India' (p.75) holds that ' sad-dvika- 
panca dvi ’ means 26 times 25 i. e. 650 years and that wc should read 
’sakyakala’ or ‘sakyakala’ (p. 73 ) instead of 1 sakakala’ in Br. Sam. 13, 3 
in order to correct the error of one matrii in the 4th quarter of the verse. 
In this last he is in error ; he forgets that, according to works on chandas- 
sastra, a short syllable at the end of a pada is deemed to be prosodially 
long (and therefore the last syllable in Br. Sam. 13. 3 is long). Besides, 
he is not able to cite a single example to show why the usual rule of 
Wiwft •rfk: should not be followed here also or that Varahamihira elsewhere 
employs a similar method in a compound word. 
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been made by several scholars to meet this discrepancy by 
explaining the word ‘ sad-dvika-panca-dviyutah ’ (in the Brhat- 
sarhhita) in various fanciful ways, which are far from 
satisfactory. There is no reason why doika should not 
straightforwardly be taken in the sense of ‘two’, 1764 as the 
LilSvati and Br, Sam. 71. 5 itself do. 

It is difficult to believe that the Sakakala referred to in 
that verse is different from the Sakendrakala or Sakbhiipakala, 
which the Pancasiddhantiks (1.8) and the Brhat-samhita (8. 
20-21) make use of in several places. At least Varahamihira 
gives no such indication. Mr. C. V. Yaidya in his ‘ Maha- 
bharata, a criticism ’ pp. 80-81 holds that the Sakakala referred 
to in the verse ‘asan maghasu &c. ’ is the era of Buddha’s 
Nirvana. There is hardly any warrant for this assumption. 
His interpretation of ‘ sad-dvika-panca-dviyutah ’ as meaning 
2566 (and not 2526 ) is not bad and does not seriously affect the 
argument about the date of Yudhisthira. On that interpretation 
Yudhisthira would be placed in 2488 B. C. (instead of in 2448 
B. C.). But there is no Teason why the usual values of sat 
( six ), dvika (two ) and other words should not be understood 
to be meant here. 

The data contained in the Nidhanpur plates of Bhaskara- 
varman (E. I. vol. XII p. 65), when properly scrutinized, appear 
to favour the position of Varahamihira. Those plates insett¬ 
ing out the genealogy of Bhaskaravarman start with Naraka, 
whose son Bhagadatta fought on the side of the Kauravas in 
the Mahfibharata war and was killed by Arjuna (vide Drona- 
parva chap. 29 ). Bhagadatta’s son is said to have been Vajra- 
datta. After Vajradatta his descendants ruled over Kamarupa 
for 3000 years and then Pusyavarman, a scion of the Bhaga¬ 
datta family, became king of Kamarupa. King Bhaskara- 
varman was 12th from Pusyavarman and was a contemporary 
of Emperor Harsa (first half of the 7th century A. D.). Taking 
an average of 20 years for the reign of each ruler, Pusyavarman 
should be taken as having flourished about the beginning of 
the 5th century A. D. Adding 3000 years which are alleged by 
the plates to have intervened between Pusyavarman and Vajra¬ 
datta, we arrive at about 2500 B. C, as the time of Vajradatta 
and therefore approximately of the M ahabharata war. This 


1764. The (Wg'nvueKXO? verse 262, Anand. ed.) reads fjfaire- 

where the com. says yiln . 
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corresponds rather very closely with the statement of Varalia- 
mihira who puts Yudhisthira’s reign at 653 Kaliyuga (i. e. 
2448 B. C. ). On the other hand, if we assume that the Maha¬ 
bharata war was fought in or that Kaliyuga started in 3] 01 
B. C., then Pusyavarman who flourished 3000 years after the 
Mahabharata war would have to be placed about 101 B. 0. and 
there will be an interval of about 700 or 750 years between 
Pusyavarman and Bhaskaravarman. A period of 700 or 750 years 
for 12 rulers would work at about 60 years for each ruler, which 
is a very improbable average. Therefore the Nidhanpur plates do 
not support the hypothesis that the Mahabharata war was 
fought about 3101 B. c., but rather support the statement of 
Varahamihira that it was fought about 2500 B. c 

Another epoch for the Mahabharata war and the beginning 
of Kaliyuga is indicated by some passages of historic impor¬ 
tance found in some of the Puranas. The Vayupurana (99. 4-15) 
and the Matsyapurana ( 273. 36 ) say that from the birth of 
Pariksit to the coronation ol Mahapadma (Nanda) a period 
of 1050 years elapsed, while the Bhagavata XII. 2. 26 assigns 
1015 years for the same. There is some mistake in the Pur&na 
texts here. The Matsya (in chap. 271. 17-30) enumerates the 
kings of the Barhadratha dynasty of Magadha descended from 
Sahadeva, son of Jarasandha, and states that the dynasty will 
rule (i. e. ruled) for a thousand years. Then chap. 272 (verses 1-5) 
speaks of live kings, who will be followed by the Sisunaka 
dynasty, that together fw&ped for 360 years and the last king 
in which was Mahanandi ( verses 6-13 ) whose son from a sudra 
wife was Mahapadma ( 272. 18 ). So if the years of these three 
dynasties are added we get the period of about 1500 years. This 
is supported by the Bhagavatapurana (IX. 22. 48 and XII. 1 -2 ) 
and Vayupurana (99. 308-321), which latter says that 32 kings of 
the Barhadratha dynasty will rule for 1000, then five Vltihotra 
kings for 138 years (Pradyota and others) and then che 
Saisunaka (Sisunaga in the Bhagavata and in the Brahmanda- 
purana III. 74. 134-135 ) dynasty for 362 (in all exactly 
1500 years ). The same periods are given by the Visnupurana 
(IV. 23 and 24 ) and by the Brahmandapurana III. 74. 121-135, 
Srldhara in his comment on Bhagavata XII. 2. 26 states that 
the interval between Pariksit and Nanda is 1498 as the 
Bhlgavata holds that the Saisunaga dynasty ruled for 360 years 
( XII 1. 4-6 ). Therefore the proper reading in the Vayupurana 
or Matsyapurana or the Bhagavata should be ‘pancasatottaranx’ 
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instead of ‘ pancasaduttaram ’ or ‘ pancadasottaram. * Taking 
the interval between Pariksit and Nanda to be 1500 years and 
holding as most modern scholars do that the Nandas flourished 
in the 4th century B. C., Pariksit, the grandson of Arjuna, the 
Mahabharata war and the beginning of Kaliyuga would have 
to be placed in the 19th century B.C. Therefore there are so far three 
main different epochs for the Mahabharata war viz. 3101 B. C., 
2448 B. C. and about 1900 B. C. All the three are well attested 
by evidence dating at least from about the 5th century A. D. 
One cannot dogmatically say that a certain tradition alone out 
of these three is the only correct one. All that one can say is 
that one prefers a particular tradition to the other two. Since 
the epoch of 1900 B. C. is supported by the Puranas in great 
detail by citing the names of the several kings and their regnal 
years I personally regard the epoch of 1900 B. C. for the Maha¬ 
bharata war as more probable than the other two. It is best to 
acknowledge one’s inability to assign a certain date to the 
Mahabharata war rather than twist plain words or ignore al¬ 
together inconvenient passages or put on them fanciful or far¬ 
fetched interpretations. The first desideratum is to prepare 
critical editions of the important puranas from the best mss. 
material. Even then it is doubtful whether unanimity among 
scholars can he secured. A scholarly beginning was made by 
Pargiter in his book ‘ The Purana texts of the dynasties of the 
Kali Age ’ (1913 ). He compares the material available in the 
printed editions of several Puranas and Mss. on the subject of 
royal dynasties. One cannot or inay not agree with many of the 
assumptions and inferences that he makes or draws, yet one cannot 
withhold admiration for his industry and method. For example, 
I cannot agree with him when he takes ‘ bhavisye kathitan ’ of 
the Matsyapurana or 1 bhavisye pathitan ’ of Vayu ( 99. 267 ) 
as referring to the Bhavisyapurana. In many passages of the 
Puranas we have references to ‘ bhavisyajna ’ ( Brahmanda III, 
74. 105), which simply means 4 those who are conversant 
with sections on the future ’ contained in ancient works like the 
Mahabharata. 

It i6 not possible owing to limitations of space to enter, into 
detailed examination of the theories of several scholars about 
the date of the Mahabharata war. But one or two important 
matters will have to be referred to here. 

Mr. Velandi Gopala Aiyer in 4 The chronology of Ancient 
India ' in chap. II. (pp. 51-104 ) examines the astronomical data 
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furnished by the Mahabharata and relying on the far-fetched 
and wrong interpretation put by him on the words of the Brhat- 
samhitS (quoted above) and on the fact that the Kollam era 
in Malabar appears to take 1177 B. 0. as the starting point for 
Kaliyuga arrives at the conclusion that the Mahabharata war 
took place in the latter part of 1194 B. C. This theory goes 
against all the three other starting points which are supported 
by comparatively ancient and authoritative evidence. 

The information derived from the fragments of the work 
of Megasthenes on India are supposed to shed some light 
on this vexed problem. In one fragment (p. 115 of ' Ancient 
India as described by Megasthenes &c. ’) occurs the passage: 
* From him (i. e. Bacchus ) to Alexander the Cheat (145’ years 
are reckoned with three months additional, the calculation 
being made by counting the kings that reigned in the inter¬ 
mediate period to tlie number of 153’. An extract from Pliny 
makes out the number of kings to be 154. As against this we 
have the statement in the ‘Tndika’ of Arrian (and century 
A. D., translated by McCrindle, p. 203): ' From the time of 
Dionysos to Sandrakottus, the Indians counted 153 kings and 
a period of 6042 years, but among these a republic was thrice 

established . another to 300 years and another to 120 years 

The Indians also tell us that Dionysos was earlier than Heracles 
by fifteen generations and that except hnn no one made a 
hostile invasion of India’. This passage is of very great im¬ 
portance for one reason, viz. that it proves that in the 4th 
century B. C. there was a persistent Indian tradition which 
carried hack Indian civilization and ordered government to 
6000 years before the 4th century B. C. But there is great 
doubt as to what Megasthenes actually wrote and there is some 
divergence as to the number of years and kings also. Besides, 
this has no direct bearing on the date of the Mahabharata war 
or the beginning of Kaliyuga, unless Heracles is taken to be 
Hari-Krsna, as some scholars 1765 do. The account of Heracles 
(pp. 201-203 of McCrindle's work ) agrees in some respects with 
the legends about Krsna viz. that he was honoured by the 
Sourasenoi ( Surasenas ), an Indian tribe who possess two large 


1765. Vide Mr, C. V. Vaidya's 'Mahabharata, a criticism ’ pp. 75-76, 
where ignoring the flgures of total years (viz. 6042 or 6451) he comes to 
the conclusion that Krsna flourished about 3101 B. c. since 138 Kings 
between Heracles and Saadrakottus (i. e. Candragupta) may have ruled in 
all about 2760 years, taking 20 years as the average for each reign. 
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cities Methora ( Mathura) and Cleisobora and that Heracles 
had many wives; but then there are other anecdotes about 
Heracles which do not at all agree viz. his having a daughter 
Pandaia with whom when she was only seven Heracles had 
intercourse for raising a mighty race. Here there is some confus¬ 
ion with the PSndavas and KuntI or with the Pandyan kingdom 
in the South. Moreover, 6000 years for 153 or 154 kings is 
Tather a very long period. It cannot be said that a king is only 
a unit of time in these computations ( 40 years on an average), 
since such Puranas as the Vayu and the Matsya expressly mention 
the number of years that each dynasty held sway, the number 
of kings belonging to each dynastly and the lengths of the 
reigns of several kings. It is no doubt true that the details 
of the names of the several kings, the number of kings and the 
duration of their reigns do not always tally. It appears that 
the Puranas that contain historical material were recast at diffe¬ 
rent times, e. g. the Vayupurana ( 99. 383 ) refers to the Guptas 
while the Matsyapuraua is silent about them. The extant 
Purapas cannot be supposed to have given imaginary details 
about historical dynasties, but they must have had before them 
older records or traditions. The Puranas do not appear to have 
invented names of new kings or given imaginary lengths of reigns. 
The authors surely knew that the total of the several dynasties 
between Parlksit and Nanda did not square with the total of 
the lengths of the reigns of the several individual kings. But 
they gave both these without trying to solve the discrepancies 
as they wanted to record all the traditions they had got before 
them. The Puranas have a claim on our attention, but in tire 
present state of our knowledge they cannot unfortunately form 
the basis of any certain or connected history and chronology of 
ancient times. 

A few words may here be said about the attempts made to 
deduce the age of the Mahabharata war from the astronomical 
references in the Epic. 

The number of works and papers in which the dates of the 
Bharata war and of Kaliyuga are discussed is very large. A few 
of them only are noted here. The late Shankar Balkrishna Dikshit 
in his exhaustive volume on ‘ the History of Indian Astronomy * 
(in Marathi, 2nd ed. of 1931) dealB with thiB subject at pp. 107- 
127. Mr. C.V. Vaidya in 'MahSbharata, a criticism, 1904 ’devotes 
one chapter (pp. 55-78) and appendix note V (pp. 180-190) to the 
date of the Mahabharata war. He holds fast to the traditional 
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view that the Mahfibharata war was fought in 310] B. o. Mr. N. 
Jagannatha Rao writes a book on 1 the Age of the Mahabharata 
war ’ (Bezwada, 1931), in which he disputes the identity 

of Candragupta Maurya with Sandracottus mentioned by 
Megasthenes, holds that Sandracottus is the Gupta Emperor 
Candragupta, that the date of Candragupta Maurya would bo 
about 1535 B. c., that the word 1 Sakakala ’ in the Brhatsarhliita 
refers really to the era of the Persian Emperor Cyrus about 
550 B. 0. and that the Great War was fought in 3139 B. C. The 
work does not go deeply into anything and is rather superficial. 
There is a lengthy and interesting article by Mr. K. G. Sankar 
on ‘some problems of Indian Chronology’ in Annals of the 
B. 0. R. Institute, Poona, vol. XH pp. 301-361 in which he seems 
to favour 1198 B. C. as the date of the Mahabharata war. 
Mr. J. S. Karandikar, editor of the ‘ Kesari ’ (Poona), contribut¬ 
ed certain articles (in Marathi) which are now issued asa 
booklet (1939), in which he examines many of the astronomical 
references in the Mahabharata and the Pauranic lists about the 
dynasties of ancient Indian kings and arrives at the conclu¬ 
sion that the Mahabharata war was fought in 1931 B. C. 'Though 
1 differ from him in important details, I think that the date 
arrived at by him appears to be one of the two probable or best 
authenticated dates among the several dates proposed by various 
scholars. Prof. P. C. Sen-Gupta contributed a paper to the Journal 
of the Bengal Asiatic Society in 1937, vol. Ill pp. 101-119, in 
which he discusses the date of the Mahabharata war and arrives 
at the conclusion that the Bnarata war was fought about 2449 
B. C. This also is a very probable date and has the authority 
of the tradition mentioned in tire Brhatsamhita that the saka 
era is 3526 years after the era of Yuddhisthira. In J. A. S. B. 
for 1938, vol. IV pp. 393-413 Prof. Sen-Gupta again examines 
‘ Bharata battle traditions ’ and confirms the date 2449 B, c. 
already arrived at by him. Dr, K. L. Daftari delivered some 
lectures in the University of Nagpur on ‘the astronomical 
method and its application to the chronology of Ancient India ’ 
which are published in book form ( Nagpur, 1942 ). This work 
exhaustively deals with almost all the passages of astronomical 
importance contained in the Mahabharata and is characterized 
by great industry, patient calculations and ingenious explana¬ 
tions of conflicting passages. His conclusion is that the Bharata 
war was fought in 1197 B. C. Although one feels nothing but 
admiration for the author’s great learning and acumen, it iB 
not possible to agree with the date arrived at by him or with 
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the method and theories adopted by him. Apart from detaiU 
one cannot accede to the following theories propounded by him 
viz. his division of the astronomical references into two groups, 
his assumption that a passage in the Dronaparva ( chap. 184 ) 
about the rising of the moon at about 2 A. M. is an interpolation 
( because it does not square with his explanations of the other 
passages ), his bold expedient of changing ‘ citram ’ to ‘ caitam ’ 
in Bhlsma 3. 12 and his transposition of Sravana and Pusya in 
Salyaparva 34. 6, hi6 taking * ahgaraka ’ to mean Venus ( and 
not Mars ). Dr. Daftari’s work was reviewed by Prof. Sen-Gupta 
in JASB for 1943, vol. IX pp. 221-228 and after submitting it 
to a searching analysis and calculations, the learned Professor 
arrives at the conclusion that he cannot accept Dr. Daftari’s 
method, which is useless for all practical purposes. Prof. K. V. 
Abhyankar contributes an article to the Annals of B. O. R. I. 
for 1944, vol. XXV. pp. 116-136 on ‘ the date and time of the 
Bharata war in which he takes into account only the material 
available in the Epic itself and bases his conclusions on 
the principle of following the voice of the majority. He 
furnishes a uiseful table in an appendix that shows at a glance 
some of the important astronomical passages of the Mah&bharata 
with their interpretations given by the commentators Arjuna- 
misra and Nllakantha and by Mr.Karandikar and himself and 
finally gives his opinion that the traditional view of the date 
( 3101 B. C. ) is approximately correct. It appears that he had 
not, when he wrote the article, the work of Dr. Daftari before 
him nor Prof. Sen-Gupta’s devastating criticism of it. It will 
be apparent from the above that the attempts to settle the exact 
date of the Mahabharata war on the strength of the astronomical 
materials contained therein are dismal failures. Hardly any 
two scholars agree on the exact dates so arrived at, which range 
from 1193 B. 0. to 3101 B. C. and even beyond. There are many 
reasons for this disappointing result. In the first place, several 
of the criteria mentioned in the epic are hopelessly inconsistent, 
as will be made clear a little below by a few examples. Further, 
several scholars assume that’thejepic wag composed within a short 
time (about three years according to Adiparva, 62,52, cr.ed.chap- 
56. 32) after the war. Many (including my humble self) cannot 
subscribe to this view. Besides, we are totally in the dark about 
the details of the system of the calendar generally adopted at 
the period of the war. Many suppose that it largely resembled 
the rules contained in the Vedahga Jyotisa •{ of the Rgveda ). 
There is no unanimity on the question whether the months 
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ended with amavasya (i. e. whether they were amanta) or whether 
they ended with Pull Moon ( i. e. whether they were 
purnimant/i ). 1766 That a purnimanta month was in vogue in 
Vedic times is beyond dispute. For example, Tai. S. states 
that Purva Phalguni is the last night of the year and Uttara 
Phalgunt is the mouth (i. e. beginning). Similarly Tai. 
S. VII. 4. 8. 2 declares that the citrapurnamasa is the mouth of 
the year ; while San. Br. IV. 4 declares that the Phalguni Puurna- 
masl is the muklui of the year. The author or authors of the 
Mahabharata, in describing the evil portents of an impending 
tragic or catastrophic event, often assemble together ( ns in 
Udyoga 143.5-29, Bhisma. 2.16-33 ) all of them irrespective of the 
fact whether some of them are possible in the very order of 
nature. For example, it is stated that Arundhatl went before 
Vasistha ( Bhisma 2. 31), that a mare gave birth to a cow calf 
and that a bitch gave birth to a jackal ( Bhisma 3 . 6 ) and that 
images of gods trembled, laughed and vomited blood ( Bhisma 
2. 26, which may be compared with Brhatsamhita 15. 8 and the 
verses of Garga quoted by Utpala thereon ); it is several times 
said that the Moon and the Sun are seized (i. 0 . eclipsed) at 
an unusual season ( a/wcarU ) or simultaneously by Kahn ( vide 


1766. That the months in North-west India were purnimanta in the 
Kharosthi records drawn up in Iwaniska’s era is shown in E. 1. vol. 18 p 206 
and IC. I. vol. 19 at p. 10. Aparirlis* (p, 423 ) quotes a verse from srjgjjypii 
‘ jj STPSf and remarks that Bhadrapada dark 

half is in that verse said to be the dark half of As'vina. In the Bhavisya- 
purana (Uttara-parva, chap. 132. 17) the Full Moon of Phalguna is said to 
be the end' of the month' crbrrwrcvt 1 

=5fprb Bib mb 5^ tl). In the Matsyapuraua (159. 4-6 ) it is said that 
Skanda and Visakha were born on the 15th of the dark half of Caitra, that 
in the bright half of Caitra itself on the 5th Indra made one boy out of thq 
two and on the 6th crowned him as Lord. This shows that in the Matsya 
Caitra was purnimanta and not amanta. When the month is purnimanta, 
the first fortnight ending with amavasya is assigned to a month which is 
one month in advance of the amanta reckoning i. e. what is Kartika dark 
half with amanta reckoning becomes Margasirsa dark half with the plirni- 
manta reckoning. On Jai. VI. 5. 31 Sahara quotes a Vedic passage about 

>, which seems to indicate that the year began with the Full Moon 
of Caitra and that the purnimanta reckoning was not unknown, 
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Bhlsmaparva 3. 28 and 32-33 and Asvamedhikaparva 77. 15 ). 1767 
Further, these very verses state that the eclipses of the Sun 
and the Moon took place on the same day and on the 13th and 
in the same month. Dr. Daftari interprets ‘ ekahna ’ as mean¬ 
ing on the same week-day and ‘ on the 13th tithi ’ (pp. 5-6 of 
his work ) calculated according to the wrong method of those 
days. It is extremely doubtful whether week-days had been 
known or named at the time of the Bharata war or even at the 
time of the composition of the Epic. It is too much to assume 
that the astronomers of the Mahabharata war days, while they 
could predict eclipses and state accurately the position of the 
planets, were so clumsy as to allow a mistake of two tithis to 
occur in their calendar with respect to the occurrence of a solar 
eclipse. The words in Bhismaparva 3. 28 and 32-33 appear to 
be a mere exaggerated statement of portents. If real observed 
eclipses are meant they would have to be taken in the order of 
the words in the text, viz. first an eclipse of the Moon (on 
K&rtika paurnimfi) and then an eclipse of the Sun ( on Kartika 
amftvasya ) and further it must be assumed that the dark half 
of K&rtika contained only 13 days. Dr. Daftari (pp. 44-46 of 
his work) holds that first there was a solar eclipse on Asvina 
amavasya, then a lunar eclipse and then again a solar eclipse. 
In that case we should expect the order to he ‘ surya-candrau ’ 
and not ‘ oandrasuryau Besides, hardly any other scholar 
holds that there were three eclipses one after another. There¬ 
fore, it is hardly possible to Bay with certainty that the author 
accurately states astronomical facts observed by him or even 
traditionally handed down as definite factB and does not draw 
on hie own imagination about the portents or does not exaggerate 


1767. wen <msn ft awiftr wk wrat nwtwrv- 

ftrepn it w’wwvhcut w^rf • ervwftr qvom wot- 

fvtW: H 3. 28, 32. The cr, edition of the Mahabharata gives only 

the first of these two verses. Utpala in his com. on Brhatsamhita 5. 26 
reads qqiUK l wwl^§t. The words inn: make it quite clear that 

eclipses and the fortnight of thirteen tithis are taken as very evil omens. 
Similar words occur in Bhisma 3, 12 and 13 quoted below in note 1779. In 
Bfhatsaihhitia 3. 6 it is said that a graha called Tvastr makes the orb of tbe 
Sun look dark even when there is no parva (amavasya). Utpala quotes on 
the same a verse of Parasara 1 STCTywf WfHT WTW W?tWf: I Wfuftft 

HW;5WrWt lb There is no doubt whatever that the writer 

of Bhisma 2 and 3 is more concerned with chronicling evil omens than with 
setting out accurate astronomical and other data observed by him personally 
or even by others. 
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as a rhetorical device. In Brhatsamhita 5. 26, 97-98 Varaha- 
raihira states the evil consequences if a moon eclipse precedes 
or follows a sun eclipse in the period of one fortnight. 

Most of the important astronomioal details will now be 
set out from the time when Lord Krsna is said to have started 
as a peace-maker to the Kauravas. In Udyogaparva 83. 6-7 1768 
it is said that Krsna started in the month of Kartika (Kaumude 
magi) at the end of the iarad season and about the advent of 
winter, when the moon was in Revatl naksatra and on maitra 
muhurta. Asvina and Kartika are at present said to form the 
season of iarad , and Margaslrsa and Pausa form hemanta. This 
verse itself presents a difficulty. On the Full Moon day of 
Kartika, the moon is in Krttika naksatra and the moon would 
be in Revatl three days before i. e. on or about the 12th of the 
bright half of Kartika. If we take this along with the words 
‘at the end of Sarad’ it follows that the month was purnimanta ; 
otherwise (i. e. if the month were ( manta) it would be highly 
improper to say that the 12th of the bright half of Kartika was 
at the end of Sarad. After Krsna failed in his mission he returned 
to the Pandavas (for all of which we must allow a few days 
after the 12th of Kartika iukla) and reported what Duryodhana 
and he himself said. Two of the statements reported by him 
are very material. Duryodhana said to Ills allies': ' March 
towards Kuruksetra (for battle ); to-day the moon is (in) 
Pusya naksatra \ 1769 If Krsna started on his mission when the 
moon was in Revatl ( on the 12th of the bright half of K&rtika ), 
then these above words must have been uttered in his presence 
on or about the 5th of tire dark half of Kartika ( or of Mftrga- 
sirsa if the month was purnimanta ). Another important state¬ 
ment is that Krsna in his conversation with Karna ( whom he 
had tried to win oveT) stated to him: 1 this is a mild month in 


1768. truth wrfh vrrvt vcqph ttrnnfl « 

83. 6-7. IS muhurtas of the day and 15 of the night are referred 
to even in the ?m'l*IWTgrW X. 4. 2. 18, 25, 27 and the frfafhw r ffW 
(III. 10. 1.1) mentions the names of the 15 muhurtas of the day 
(such as Citra, Ketu &c.). In the Kumarasambbava VII. 6 the 
maitra muhurta is mentioned in connection with ceremonies preceding 
marriage. The commentators explain maitra as the 3rd mubufta after 
sunrise. In the Atharva Jyotisa fifteen muhurtas of the day are enumerated 
of which the first three are Raudra. Sveta and Maitra. 

1769. 4IM4WW » nvtwj t 

5*: jar: « tjwbl ISO. 3- 
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which foddeT and fuel can be easily had, which is neither too 
hot nor too cold; on the 7 th day (from today) there will be 
amavasya ; battle may be joined on that day ; they regard it 
as having Indra for its ( guardian ) 1770 deity Therefore this 
must have been said on or about the 8 th of the dark half of the 
month. But what was the name of the month ? If the reckon¬ 
ing was purnimSnta, the month must be Margaslrsa, but if 
the reckoning was amanta, the month must be Kartika. The 
words ‘this month’ taken along with Udyoga 83. 6-7 would 
indicate that the month meant was Kartika. Further, Indra 
was the deity of Jyestha naksatra and the amavasya ( as stated 
in Udyoga 142.16-18) had Jyestha naksatra. In modern times 
this is possible on Kartika Amavasya, while there cannot be 
Jyestha naksatra in modern times on Margasirsa amavasya, but 
only on or about the 13th of the dark half of it. But this passage 
itself (Udyoga 142. 16-18) is in conflict with Salya 35. 10 
where Krsna says: ‘ the Kauravas do not act up to my words, 
being driven to do so by the Time Spirit; O 1 descendants of 
Fandu, go out (for battle ) together with me when the moon is 
in Pusya \ If the moon was in Jyestha on amfivasya when 
Krsna had proposed to Karna that the war Bhould be begun, 
this passage of Salyaparva would put the beginning of the 
war 16 or 17 days after KSrtika amavasya, which is not war¬ 
ranted by any other passage and which no scholar puts forward. 
In Udyoga 143. 11 it is stated , 1771 ‘ the spot on the moon has 
turned away (disappeared) and Rahu approaches the Sun. ’ 
The exact meaning of the first quarter is not quite clear. Some 
interpret it to mean that ‘ an eclipse of the Moon has already 
taken place ’. The moon looks beautiful with the spot thereon 
( compare Sakuntala I ‘ malinamapi himamior laksma laksmim 
tanoti ). The disappearance of the spot might have been looked 
upon as an evil portent. Even supposing that the first quarter 
refers to an eclipse of the moon, it does not matter much. The 
second quarter states that an eclipse of the Sun was expected 
when Karna addressed these words to Krspa, the envoy of the 

1770. nWN UTP: ' ... fi r w ry l WHTPft *U?gror- 

fafbt: g*r: # weed’dihi i finrefr ysvirt wwt muif: 

« vrifir i42. ie-is. explains ‘ ton*., ^nmr *PT*rei v: 

1 i >. h hip 

i vpg % vi: 5*^1 wSrm *rvrn 35. 10 . 

1771. =3 1 f^VWTFSJT: ffP tvrm: 

HdtwprlT: II 13 ' gb T 133. 11. Almost these very words occur in 2. 32 (wrurtf 

) and in 3. 11 (31$ hj). 
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P&ndavae. Later on in Bhisma 2.23 it is stated 1772 that the Moon 
had become devoid of brightness, was without its spot on the Full 
moon day of Kartika and assumed the colour ol' fire while the 
sky retained its original hue; so that if there was an eclipse 
of the moon it was on Kartika Pnurnima and an eclipse of 
the sun was yet to take place. On the whole, therefore, one 
may assume, though not without hesitation, that the months 
were amarita, that possibly there was an eclipse of the moon on 
Kartika Full Moon when Krsna had gone as a peace-maker and 
that there was a solar eclipse on the amavasya of Kartika just 
about the time the war began. In Salyaparva 56. 10 we again 
meet with the words ( at the beginning of the mace duel) ‘ R&hu 
swallowed the Sun at an unusual season’. This passage and 
Asvamedhika 77. 15 (Rihur-agrasadadityam yugapat sorna- 
meva ca) rather suggest that the eclipse of the sun at an unusual 
time had become a stock example of an evil portent without the 
actual occurrence thereof. The words in Salyaparva refer to 
the last day of the war before the. mace duel between Duryodhana 
and Bhima and the passage says that Rahu seized the sun and 
there was an earth-quake also. Hardly any one (except Dr. 
Daftari) holds that there was another eclipse on the last day of the 
war, when just before the war there already had been an eclipse 
on Kartika ainavasya. 

As to the exact tit hi and nakqatra on which the Great War 
began, there are many conflicting statements. In the Bharata- 
savitri it is stated that the Bbarata war started in the first 
month (i. e. Margasirsa) of Hemanta on the 13th of the bright 
half when the moon was in the naksatra presided over by 
Yaraa (i. e. BharanI) 177i . The Bharata-savitri is no part of the 

1772. UTOT ifbT: 'U'TOnft =3 ^ICOtiH I 

(v. l. wusraH 2 . 23. 

1773. The following verses of the urT TOin hft are material for the 

days of the important events of the war : ‘ vuh nra W?# I 

vuT-i tpjj Wlvii»sl fhrst ^WP7§[ V tlSHi I aiKmi 

whnfl 5rarqf sttou: 1 wr^f^a nrnvtjf fhsiftd: 1 

*ff tot-sito:» an: s ntsnsv 1 wnri vroronif 

rdr fu; u s pftqro f 3 a ufe ?rw: 1 

... snuvf tot*" 1 st?vt n^TPnh to: 1 ... 3 to ju¥u=ft to: • 

a HHiiu rnf^rt g ' i f ro r ttohi+s^i i q q* ^mnn: 1 

(set out at the end of in the CitrasalS edition ). There are some 

statements here that are opposed to the text of the Mahabharata. Abbimanyu 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Mahabharata, yet it has some traditional value, being probably 
earlier than all the commentators of the Mahabharata and later 
than the text of Sauti. In conflict with this passage of the 
Bharat ash vitri we have the words of Udyoga 142. 18 ( quoted 
above ) where Krsna says to Karna that battle may be joined 
on amavasya when the moon is in Jyestha. The Mahabharata 
itself states that after the disposition of the vast armies were 
made and commanders were appointed, Duryodhana called 
Uluka and sent him to the Pandavas to inflame their feelings 
with the words 1774 (Udyoga 160. 93) ‘the worship of steel 
(weapons ) has been performed, the site of Kuruksetra is dried 
up (has no mud), your horses are well fed, warriors are hired 
by you; fight tomorrow ’. This Lohabhihara (or-sara) is the 
same as the rite of nirajana ( according to the Amarakosa) or is 
performed immediately after nirajana (for which see pp. 230-231 
above). Kautilya (II. 30 p. 135) prescribes a nlrSjanS rite at the 
start of an invasion and when two seasons meet. So a nirajana 
rite on K&rtika amavasya would be most appropriate (both 
because a battle was to be begun and because at the end of 
Kartika the season of Sarad ended). The Brhatsamhita (43. 
1 -2) prescribes a nirajana rite for horses, elephants and 
men on the 8th or 12th of Kartika bright half or on the 15th of 
Kartika (Full Moon or amavasya ). It is extremely doubtful 


( Continued from the last page ) 

was killed on the third day after Drona became commander-in-chief. It may 
be noted that Nilakantba explains differently as meaning Mr- 

gasirsa which has a double deity as its presiding deity. It may be noted 
that this text of the vuTBWlfS'sfi asiprinted is not quite reliable, since sftpjqwcr 
in his commentary on 17. 2. reads ‘ 51 ft *?TWTT STOHTWST^crrenV > 

for wfeipvt... WiJfl and ‘ a m^nir vmtg-iart punfita:' for ‘ jTasvt-.. 

TW ffff! ’. If these readings be accepted it follows that the Bharata- 
savitri impliedly recognizes the existence of a tithiksaya, since Drona is 
there said to have been killed on the 13th tithi of dark half when the epic 
itself says that he died on the 15tl) day after the battle began. As the 
war commenced on the 13th of bright half, there would be 16 days on 13th 

of dark half. 

1774. wtfinnrrft farm i vhn; m grvfff 

ii 160.93. About this, wrxqfhfT says ' rrrfftfinyrrrai'prf Trsrt 

iftvrspft (v. 1. rfh i 5f iiu firra:) .i The of quotes 

( Jivananda p. 35) a passage from the Devtpurana that on the 6th of Caitra 
Skanda is to be worshipped and it is called Rb^njdj'r. The II 

(on Trpf?fb%?v) says ‘afiriti . 
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whether Mr. Karandikar is right in saying that Lohabkihara 
(or-eara) refers to Bkandasasthi. In the first place, the worship 
of weapons can be done at any time, particularly when a 
battle is to be commenced. In the second place, it is not 
necessary to postulate the lapse of six days and more for the 
sending of Uluka and his return from the time when Krena 
said that battle may be begun on amav&sya. The armies had 
taken up opposite positions on the field of Kuruksetra and 
llliika could have come and gone in a day or two. Further, we 
have no evidence that Skauda-sasthi waB performed in northern 
India in Margasirsa, though very late works composed by 
dakqiriatyas like the Nirnayasindhu say that SkamUsasUil is the 
same as Campasastln in Maharastra and is observed on the 6th 
of Margasirsa. Raghunundana quoting I)evlpurana places 
Skandasasthi on Oaitra 6th of the bright half and is supported 
by the Matsyapurana quoted above in u. 1766, There is no reason 
why the actual fight should commence so late as the 13th day 
of Margasirsa (or even 11th as Mr. Karandikar suggests) when 
Krsna said that it should be joined on am&vasya. It is quite 
possible that tho war began on or about Kartika amavasya. 
The observance of ‘lohabhihara’ does not lead to the certain 
inference that the war was not begun till several days after the 
bth of the bright half of Margasirsa. Similarly, Mr. Karandi- 
kar says that the moon is ordinarily in Bharanl on the 11th or 
12th of the bright half of Margasirsa. It may be so. But it is 
possible to have the moon in Bharanl even on the 13th. I am 
inclined to hold that the Bharatasavitrl dates of the beginning 
of the war embody a different tradition altogether from the one 
contained in the MahabhSrata itself. The Bharatas&vitrl is 
silent about naksatras on which the principal events of the 
war took place except at the commencement of the war. It 
mentions no tithiksaya or titliivrddhi. Krsna sends a message 
with Uluka to Duryodhana ( Udyoga 162. 57) 1 tomorrow you 
will be seen’ (in your true colours) and Arjuna does the same 
( Udyoga 163. 14 ). 

The Mahabharata nowhere states quite explicitly the tit hi or 
nakfsatra on which the battle actually commenced. We have to 
rely upon various indications to arrive at the tit hi or nalcsafrcu 
Balarama could not bear to see the fight between Duryodhana 
aud Bhlma, both of whom were his pupils in mace-duel and 
went on a pilgrimage (Udyoga 157. 33-35 and 158.39). Balarama 
returned on the 18th day of the war and (in Salyaparva 34. 6) 
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he remarks, ‘ it is 43 days since I left (on a pilgrimage); I start¬ 
ed when the moon was in Pusya and I have come here again 
on Sravana ’ 177S . In Salya 35, 13-14 it is stated that Balarfima 
went to the river Sarasvat.I on pilgrimage on ‘maitra-naksatra- 
yoga ’ (i. e. whon the moon was in Anur&dhS). This conflict 
may be resolved by holding, as NHakantha does, that Balarama 
left the Pandavas on Pusya, reached the Sarasvatl on AnuradhS 
and returned on Sravana. If we follow Salya 34.6 the war 
commenced when the moon was in or near Mrgaslrsa (18 
naksatras before Sravana). This would be in direct conflict 
with a passage in Blilsmaparva 17.2 that 1776 ‘ on the day of 
battle the moon was in the province of Magha’ and also other 
passages that will be indicated later on. This last passage 
should ordinarily mean that the moon was near Magha. Mr. 
Karandikar looks upon Salya 34.6 as an interpolation and 
takes Bhisma 17.2 to mean that the moon was in an inauspici¬ 
ous naksatra of the category of Maglia. This would Buit 
BharanI but not Rohini or Mrgaslrsa. His meaning is far¬ 
fetched and he does not explain why BharanI was not directly 
mentioned in the Epic, when in several other places the epic 
does mention directly the naksatra concerned. His explanation 
gives the go-by to the 13th tithi. Dr. Daftari boldly asserts 
that we must transpose the naksatras (in Salya 34. 6 ) and read 
‘sravane samprayatosmi pusyena punaragatah’. If we once resort 
to these methods followed by these two learned writers, there 
is no knowing where one should stop. There are scholars who 
might with equal or greater plausibility claim that most of these 
astronomical references are either of very late date or are inter¬ 
polations (vide Vaidya’s ‘ Mahabharata ’ p. 71). Similarly, if we 
once concede that we are at liberty to change readings to suit 
our theories even in the total absence of all manuscript evidence, 
then there is no sure foundation on which we can build. The 
Mahabharata passages have a tradition of centuries behind 
them. We must, in the absence of good mss. evidence to the 
contrary, either accept them all and try to explain them 
or we must give up the job of reconciling them as a hopeless 
tangle and rely on other evidence to arrive at the date of the 


1775. g~ ^ ft § i ggfrqr i m ia hth 

nw: i 34. 6. 

1776. nviftwiT! i ffcvrrtwisj wh njnrfti“ 

WW 17. 2. explains: wvi 
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Bharata war as best as we can. We saw above that JyesthS. 
was the naksatra on Kartika amavasya. and, if the war began 
then, the naksatra on the 18th day from then would be Pusya. 
Nllakantha, following the Mlmamsa rules of interpretation, 
holds that the concluding passage (upasamharavdbja) is superior 
in strength to passages that occur at the beginning of a work, 
that the passage in Salya 34. 6 is the dominant one and other 
conflicting passages must be either brushed aside or explained 
away in conformity with Salya 34. 6 and gives an explanation 
of ‘ Maghavisayagah somah ' which is quite unsatisfactory. 
Dr. Daftari also holds, relying on Atharva Jyotiss, that the 
passage means ‘ the moon was in Miila ’ (p. 27 para G2—65 of 
his work ‘ Astronomical method ’ &c.). The explain 1 cion is 
ingenious but one fails to see why this round-about way was 
resorted to and why the text did not simply say ‘mulanaksatragah 
somah’, which violates no metrical requirements. In Anusasana 
parva (167.26-28 ) Bhisma, while on the bed of darts, states: 1775 
‘ the sun has turned (towards the north ); 58 days have passed 
by since I laid myself down on this ( arrow bed ), This is the 
mild month of Magha that is now current., three parts of it 
remain and this fortnight should be ink/a '■ Bhisma was struck 
down on the 10th day of the war ; so 67 nights had passed from 
the day when the war began to the day in Magha on which this 
was uttered. The difficulty is how to connect ‘ tribhagasesah 
whether as an adjective of ‘ tnasa ’ or of ‘ paksa ’. If we take it 
in the first way, these words were uttered on 8th of Magha 
sukla : if we take it as an adjective of * paksa ’, then they will 
have to be taken as uttered on the 4th of the bright half or on 
the 4th of the dark half which may be regarded in its astrologi¬ 
cal effects as equal to iuklapalcsa (though the tithi itself is in 
the dark half ). If the words were uttered on the 8th of Magha 
sukla, the Bharata war began on Kartika amavasya (which 
will he in consonance with Udyoga 142. 18 quoted in n. 1770 ). 
The passage in Anusasana (167. 26-28) is supported by two other 
passages. After the war was over, Yudhisfhira went to the 
capital and stayed there for 50 nights and when he found that 
the Sun had started on its apparent northward path ( uttarayarui) 
he came to Bhisma ( Anusasana 167. 5 ). In Santiparva 51. 14 
Krsna says to Bhisma: ‘ You have yet to live 56 days.’ N Ila- 

kantha, who takes Salya 34. 6 as the dominant passage, puts a 
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most far-fetched construction on the word ‘ astapaficai&tam 
which he takes to mean * one hundred minus 58 ’ i. e. 42 nights 
and explains ‘ pancasatam sat ca ’ as equal to 30. This shows 
to what straits commentators are reduced when conflicting 
passages have got to be explained away. One more indication 
about the tithi on which the war commenced is afforded by 
Dronaparva chap. 184, where it is stated that a grim fight 
went on till midnight when Ghatotkaca was killed, that the 
fatigued armies then snatched some sleep, that then the moon 
rose at about 2 A. M. (verse 46 ) and that the fight was then 
resumed 1738 (chap. 186. 1 ‘ tribhagamatra^esayam ratryam 
yuddham-avartata). This description of moonrise shows that 
Ghatotkaca was killed on or about the 11th of the dark half. 
We know from the Mahabharata itself that Ghatotkaca was kill¬ 
ed on the night of the 4th day of Drona’s command or on the 14th 
day after the war began. This would establish that the war 
began on the 12th or 13th of the bright half and ended on the 
14th of the dark half or on amavasya of M&rgasirsa. Dr. Daftari 
holds that this description is an interpolation. 

If we try to find out the naksatra on which the war began, 
we have one sure criterion in Salya 34. 6 viz. that the war 
ended on Sravana naksatra when Balarama returned from 
pilgrimage. Now the moon cannot be in Sravana at all in 
M&rgasirsa dark half, but may be in it on the first or 2nd of the 
bright half of Pausa. So between the tithi and naksatra as 
disclosed by the Mahabharata itself there is a slight dis¬ 
crepancy of a day or two. There is another way of looking at 
the data. Bhlsma was waiting for uttarayana to begin and we 
know that he passed away on the 59th day after he was 
mortally wounded on the 10th day of the war. Therefore, a period 
of 67 days ( 58 nights of his lying on arrow-bed pluB 9 nights 
of the battle when he slept on his usual bed ) elapsed between 
the beginning of the war and the beginning of Uttarayana, 
which undoubtedly occurred inM&gha in that.year(as Anusasana 
167. 28 expressly states). The real difficulty is to find out the 
tithi of the commencement of Uttarayana. But if we accept the 
approximate tithi and naksatra ( as stated above ) of the end of 


1778. rrsvf i vr^mf w ffggmt ftstf- 
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the war (i. e, Margaslrsa amSvasya or let of Pausa and Havana 
naksatra ), uttarayana began 49 days thereafter i. e. on or about 
the 4th of the dark half of Magha. According to the Vedahga- 
jyotisa, 4th of the dark half of Magha is one of the tithis on 
which uttarayana may begin ( vide Dikshit’s work pp. 75, 91). 
How scholars accept one of the data and reject others is well 
illustrated here. Acc. to Salya 34. 6 the war ended on Sravana 
( and so should have begun when the moon was in Mrgasirsa). 
Acc. to the Baaratasavitri the war began on Bharani and on 
the 13th of the bright half of Margaslrsa and ended on Ama- 
vasya ( and therefore the naksatra was Mula or Purvlsadha ) 
Arjunamisra gives up the naksatras and sticks ♦.> the tithis. 
Mr. Karandikar gives up the express verse about Sravan , (and 
regards that whole chapter as an interpolation ), lie gives up the 
13th tithi of the beginning of the war as given in the Bharata- 
savitri, holds that the war began on 11th instead and sticks fast 
to the Bharani naksatra given in the Bharatasavitrl. Dr. 
Daftari altogether changes the reading of Salya 34. 6 by 
transposing the naksatras mentioned. 

The difference between the day of Uttarayana in Magha 
stated in the Mahabharata and the day thereof at present 
is utilised by scholars for arriving at the date of the Maha¬ 
bharata war. 

There are other data in the Mahabharata from which also 
the date of the Mahabharata war is sought to be deduced. Before 
entering into details, some matters that are accepted by most 
scholars may be stated here. It is generally held that there 
were two eclipses, first, one of the moon immediately followed 
by a solar eclipse, that there was a fortnight of 13 days which 
was looked upon as very unusual and a very evil omen. Vide 
Bhlsma 3. 38 quoted in n. 1767. In Bhismaparva 3. 3b~32 Vyasa is 
reported as saying, ‘ I have known amavasya occurring on the 
14th, 15th or 16tli day (ofapaksa), but I do not know an 
amavasya occurring on the 13th day (ofapaksa); both the 
moon and the sun were eclipsed in the same month on the 13th 
day \ In the Mausala-parva 1779 2. 18-19, when Krsna, 36 years 
after the war, beheld certain portents it is said, “ on observing 
those portents on the amavasya. occurring on the 13th day he 
declared ‘ Rahu had made this (13th day ) appear as the 14th 
and 15th ( when usually there is amavasya ) when the Bharata 

1779. tt? insvu: i ftEJT 
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war took place ; to-day it has again occurred for our destruction 
From these words it is clear that the occurrence of am avfisya at the 
end of a paksa of 13 days was looked upon as a very evil omen- 
Then many scholars hold that a comet had also appeared at the 
time of the great war. Bhlsma 3. 13 1780 states, ‘ a very frightful 
comet stands in the sky covering the constellation of Pusya’. 
There are grave doubts whether the stateme nt is made from 
actual observation. The appearanoe of a comet has always 
been associated in ancient times with great calamities. Compare 
Kumarasambhava II. 32 * upaplavaya lokanam dhumaketurivot- 
thitah As indicated above, the Mahabharata gathers together 
several possible and impossible things to emphasize their 
significance as to impending calamities. Therefore the inclu¬ 
sion of a comet among portents does not establish that a comet 
had actually appeared at the time of the Bharata war. Supposing 
for argument that a comet had appeared, that circumstance is of 
no help at all in settling the date. A large number of comets is 
included in the sun’s retinue. The number of comets of long periods 
that approach the sun in a century is said to be 300. There is 
nothing to show what particular comet appeared at the time of the 
war and no one has data to connect the Mahabharata comet with 
Halley’s comet or any other comet well-known in modern times. 
Therefore the rhtlum about a comet is entirely worthless for 
purposes of chronology. According to Brhatsamhita 11. 5 and 
Utpala thereon the ancient writer Parasara held the view that 
there were 101 ketus and Garga said that there were a thousand. 
The description in Bhlsma 3. 13 states that the perihelion of the 
comet was in Pusya. In ITdyogaparva 143.10 it is said ‘ since 
a (jraha specially afflicts Citra, a great calamity is indeed 
approaching the Kauravas This may probably refer to a 
comet. Twq other verses appear to have some bearing on this- 
Bhlsma 3. 12 states 1781 that the white graha stands traversing 

1780. mat tasfk ■ 3i*ua ft fasram «pmTt?re 

Tsarft II ’jwkg&nvrc: Rterft ■ airpark nynr? ; 11 

"•“*Tf m- W’jn ?a aron ■ in'? Sama wsra n 

3. 12. 13, 16. The Madras edition reads ;vT*it VW: in iffsn 3. 16 and Dr. 
Daftari proposes to read aM for faraT^ (p. 64 para 130). 

1781. Ha arnjpreaf stw I rnaamgtri at *tftr 

wa fafaa: awaUT: l 3 .17 ; compare 

n.39 ‘ yfk aamrO i 

aWT: #’• explains: vna: fr«n>w ; >. It is remarkable that 

fSTfc. 11. 57 is $T(Nmaa*a tlW t, thus agreeing very 

closely with tftew 3. 12. 
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citra (i. e. it is about to enter into svati ) and verse 16 says, * the 
white araha is fiery like fire emitting smoke and stands occupy¬ 
ing Jyestha which is a bright star presided over by Indra 
What is meant by ' white graha ’ V The words ‘ sveto grahah ’ 
should ordinarily denote Venus. Nilakantha takes them to 
mean Ketu ( node ) in Bhlsma 3.12 and another comet in 3. 16. 
If this latter explanation be accepted there were two comets 
seen at the time. Even if we hold that Bhlsma 3. 16 describes 
the tail of the comet mentioned in 3. 13, that is of very little 
help. All that would be meant would be that the tail of the 
comet was a very long one Blusma 3. 17 has been taken to 
refer to Raiiu by Nilakantha, while some modern scholars hold 
that it refers to a comet. It means, ‘ a cruel comet standing 
between Citra and Svati, afflicts Rohini and alst- the- sun and the 
moon The description of the Ketu called Sveta in Brhat- 
sainhita 11. 39 agrees very closely with the description in the 
Bhismaparva and Parasura quoted by Utpala tlieroon states that 
the Ketu callod ‘ Sveta ’ becomes visible after 115 years and 
portends the destruction of two-thirds of the population. 

Then there are several passages which state the positions 
of several planets just before Li e battle or on the day the battle 
began. Here again at least two different positions are assigned 
to each planet except Mercury, it is first to be noted that at 
the beginning of the war all the seven planets excluding R5.hu 
and Ketu are declared to have been near each other (Bhisma 
17. 2, q. in note 1776 abovo). We know from the Mahabharata 
itself that the Sun and the Moon on Kartika amavasya were 
in Jyestha. If the war began on amavasya or a day later, the 
planets must be near Jyestha. If the BhSratasavitrl bo follow¬ 
ed then the war began on Margusirsa bright 13 and on BhaTani. 
If that were so, the sun and the moon cannot he together. Mr. 
Karandikar takes 11th of the bright half of Margasirsa to bo 
the tithi of the beginning of the war and holds that the Sun 
was in naksatra Jyestha and that the moon was in Bharani 
(following the Bharatasavitri as to this last). I should hold 
that we are not at liberty to take one datum from one group of 
statements and another from another group and then say that 
it is proved that the war was fought at a particular time. It is 
further noted in Karnaparva 37, 4 that on Karna’g death (i. e. 
17 days after the war began), the seven planets were seen going 
away from the Sun. 1782 The positions of the planets at the 
beginning of the war were as follows:— 

1782 . 4 .. 
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SUN— Udyoga 143. 11 ( Rahu approaches the Sun ) 

Bhlsma 3.11 ( „ „ ) 

Bhlsma 3. 28, 32 ( q. above in n. 1767 ) 

The Sun was either in Jyestha or near Mrgaslrsa. 

MOON— Bhlsma 3. 17 (parusa yrnha i. e. Rahu afflicted 
both the Sun and the Moon ) and Rohinl. 
Bhlsma 3. 28, 32 ( q. above in n. 1767 ) 

Bhlsma 17. 2 (the Moon was in the province of 
Magha q. above in n. 1776 ). 

MERCURY—Karnaparva 94. 49 says that on Karna’s death 
the son of the Moon (i. e. Mercury Y, the white 
luminary, rose slantingly resembling in hire 
fire and the Sun. The Salyaparva 11.18 states 
that Mars, Venus and Mercury were in con¬ 
junction. 1783 If Mars was in Magha as stated 
in Bhlsma 3. 14 and Mars and Mercury were 
in conjunction Mercury would be in Magha, 
which forebodes destruction of people by war, 
as stated in Brliatsamhita 7. 3. 

MARS— Udyoga 143. 9 Btates, * Mars having made a 
retrograde motion in Jyestha, seeks (to reach 
or afflict 1 ) Anuradha, the naksatra presided 
over by Mitra, as if bringing death (to friends)’. 
Bhlsma 3. 14 states: ‘ Mars is retrograde in 
Magha.’ What is the meaning of this ? Literal¬ 
ly it means that Mars was in Magha and was 
retrograde in motion. Mr. Karandikar holds 
that Mars had only drsti on Magha and was 
in Pusya. Supposing this is correct. Mars was 
not near the Sun but far away. 

Bhlsma 3. 18 declares : ‘ Mars, having changed 
its motion after being retrograde and with the 
lustre of fire, stands covering Sravana, the 
mansion of Brhaspati ’. 1784 


1783. gyqj unfa sfntv ffaff; it sffanfa 94. 

n. is. 

1784. 1 WSTTUf vnfcfa II 

grrfa 143.9; ^ i »fa sysiN 

( Continued on the next page) 
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We find that the Mahabharate employs two classes of expres¬ 
sions. When it uses words like ‘ tisfhati ’ ( stands ), ‘ akramya ’ 
( hawing traversed ), ' samvrtya or samparivarya ’ (having cover¬ 
ed or concealed) it means that the planet was in or very near 
that naksatra. When words meaning ‘ afflicts ( pidayati) are 
employed, the meaning is probably that the planet has only 
drsti on the naksatra. It is impossible to say whether the rules 
and theories about drsti or purna drsti and partial drsti had 
been evolved at the time of the Mahabharata War. If the war 
was fought about 3101 B. C. or even 1931 B. C. there is nothing 
to establish that the theories about drsti contained even in 
the Atharvajyotisa ( which is certainly later than 'he Vedanga- 
jyotisa of the Rgveda i. e. much later than .about 1200 B. C. ) 
were known then. Vide under Venus for further difficulties. 

JUPITER— Bhlsma 3. 14 states that Jupiter was retrograde 

in Sravana; Bhlsma 3. 27 states, 1785 ‘Both 
Jupiter and Saturn that had stayed together 
for a year are near Visakha and are both fiery 

Jupiter cannot stay for one year in one naksatra; 
it traverses 2* naksatras in a year. If at the 
time of the w r ar Jupiter was near Visakha it 
could not have been near it for a year. Eleven 
months before that it would have been very 
near Citra. If it was near Visakha at the time 
of the war f*nd the Sun w r as in Jyestha, it can 
hardly be correct to say that seven planets had 
come together in the sky (there being a dis¬ 
tance of about two naksatras or about 26 


(Continued from the last page) 

rfr&m II rfteiT 3. 14 ; qgug inE ^ Wtof tITOPW • Wgrtlft rftfr- 

JJT^T 3. 18. TUTtS on 1. 10. explains, VTS- 

imffsra; i girt nfS twwm jb: *ret»mt*w»rat jagwras in these 

verses there is probably some reference to the verses of Parasara and Garga 
quoted by Utpala on Brhatsamhita 5. 1-13. inr quoted on 6. 13 says that 
the naksatras from PUrvasadha to Asvini are to be of daksina-mdrga and 
the movements cf Mars in them cause danger. 

1785. ** Wt trs7T^mj4t i mrnstvT. frwft- 

H iShm 3. 27; ££17PI: H IU-UV Tffrtft T>J7 » 

grof 94. SI. 
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degrees between the two ). Even if we hold 
the meaning to be that Jupiter and Saturn had 
remained near Vis&kha for one year and are 
( now at the time of the war ) fiery, that does 
not solve the difficulty. .In the first place, it 
is not a natural construction. This meaning 
would leave the exact position of the two 
planets at the time of the war unspecified. But 
Jupiter and Saturn must be supposed to be 
in or near Jyestha if the Sun was in Jyestha 
at the beginning of the war. If Saturn was in 
Jyestha at the time of the war it could have 
been one year in Visakha about two years 
before the war. What is the propriety of men¬ 
tioning Saturn’s position two years before the 
war ? The relevant point is to state that posi¬ 
tion at the time of the war. Therefore it must 
be held that Bhisma 3. 37 states their position 
at the time of the war and adds one more 
circumstance that they were there for one 
year. 

Karnaparva 94. 51 Bays: * Brhaspati having 

entirely covered Rohini has become like the 
Sun and the Moon ’. If at the beginning of 
the war Brhaspati was retrograde and was 
near Visakha, it passes one’s understanding 
how in a fortnight it came to Rohini. Mr. 
Karandikar suggests that Rohini here is the 
name of Jyestha as in the Tai. S. IV. 4.10. 1-3- 
Again in this explanation there are several 
difficulties. There is nothing to show that at 
the time of the Bharata war or of the epic 
Jyestha was called Rohini. The Tai. S. does 
not employ the name Jyestha in its list. It 
speaks of Rohini once as having Prajapati for 
its presiding deity and then as having Indra 
as the presiding deity. Jyestha is well-known 
to the MahSbhSrata and the word is employed 
by it in other passages. Further, if Brhaspati 
had covered Jyestha it can hardly be correct 
or even useful (for the purposes of chronology) 
to say that Jupiter was near V isakha. 
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VENUS-— Bhisma 3.15 states that Venus 1786 having ascend¬ 
ed (i. e. occupied) the Purvabhadrapad& 
naksatra shines charmingly and it looks up 
to Uttarabh&drapadS together with (?). The 
meaning of * parikramya Bahitah’ iB not at ail 
clear. However the first half is as clear as 
possible. Venus was in Purv& Prostbapada. 
If the Sun was in Jyestha onKartika am5v&sy3.. 
it is impossible that Venus could have been 
in the 8th naksatra from Jyestha. Venus is 
never more than four naksatras from the Sun 
in the sky, This would completely knock on 
the head the principal statement that seven 
planets were near each other. Mr. Karandikar 
in desperation suggests that we should under¬ 
stand Purvasadha for ‘ Prosthapade Purve ’ 
and also that the word 1 Prosthapade ’ was an 
interpolation inserted by some busy body later 
on. As 1 have frequently said above, this is a 
most unjustifiable way of dealing with the so- 
called astronomical data in the Mahabharata. 

‘ Prosthapade Purve ’ can never mean ‘ Purva¬ 
sadha In the Tai. S. IV. 4, 10. 1-3, and the 
Tai. Br. 1. 5. 1 and HI. 1. 1 the word Prostha- 
pada is expressly employed for Purva Bhadra- 
pada. Why should one word in a verse be 
held to he interpolated ? Is it because it does 
not agree with one’s hypothesis ? In Salya 11. 
18 Venus and Mars are said to be in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Moon. If the war started on 
BharanI as the Bharatasavitrl says, then at 
the time of the mace-duel the moon might be 
in Jyestha and therefore both Mars and Venus 
will have to be in jyestha. But this is oppos-’ 
cd to two of the passages cited above referring 
to the position of Mars. If the war began on 
Jyestha and Kartika amavasya, then on the 
18th day the moon will be in Pusya or Aslesa 
and both Venus and Mars would have to be in 
one of these two. In any case, if Venus was 
in Purva-bhadrapada at the beginning of the 

1786. • srw* z vflsfrrv « 

3. 15. 
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war, on the 18th day it can neither be in 
Jyesthfi, nor in Pusya nor in Aslesa. Besides* 
it is debatable whether Bhisma 3. 16 (where 
‘sveto grahah ’ iB mentioned) refers to Venus 
or not. Venus is often called 1 Sita ’ in 
ancient astronomical works (e. g. in Brhat- 
samhita 9. 42, 45 ). 

SATURN— We have four statements about Saturn. In 

Udyoga 143. 8 we read, 1787 ‘A refulgent and 
malignant planet, Saturn, afflicts the naksatra 
presided over by Prajapati (i. e. Rohini) ’; 
Bhisma 2.32 states, 4 Saturn afflicts Rohini ’: 
Bhisma 3. 14 says, 4 the naksatra presided over 
by Bhaga is covered and afflicted by Saturn ’! 
Jupiter and Saturn are near Visakha (Bhisma 
3.27 considered above). In the first three passages 
the root ‘pld’ occurB and therefore it is possible 
to argue that some kind of aspect (drsti or 
vedha ) of the naksatra mentioned in the text is 
meant. But in the third passage both ‘akramya’ 
and ‘pldyati 4 are used about the same naksatra. 
This makes that passage inexplicable in the 
usual way. The 4 praj&patya naksatra ’ must 
. be Rohini as in the 2nd passage Rohini is 

expressly named. All authorities agree that 
Prajapati is the deity of Rohini. 4 Prajapatya 
naksatra ’ cannot be taken to mean Mula, 
since the presiding deity of Mula is 4 pitarah ’ 
in Tai. S. IV. 4, 10.1-3 and Nirrti (in the Tai. 
Br. I. 5. 1 and in the Vedanga-jyotisa) and 
Prajapati only in some later works. Bhaga is 
the presiding deity of Uttara PhalgunI in the 
Tai. S. IV. 4. 10. 1-3 and Tai. Br. I. 5. 1, and 
III. 1.1, while in the Vedangajyotisa (Rgveda, 
verse 25), Visnu Dh. S. (78.16), San. Gr. (L 26. 
9, SBE vol. 29 p. 53) Bhaga is the deity of 
Purva PhalgunI. The 4th passage about Saturn 
being near Viiskha has been already dealt 
with under Jupiter. 


1787. ure re ni ft dtevft tfftvec srfti- 
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The above detailed statement about the astronomical 
passages of the Mahabharata will induce any unbiassed reader 
who has no axe to grind that they are hopelessly inconsistent 
and that no certain chronological conclusion can be drawn 
therefrom. In the above discussion I have generally not cited 
the various explanations indulged in by several scholars, as that 
would have involved me in a very lengthy discourse without 
any adequate benefit. To me it appears probable that the final 
redactor of the Mahabharata had two or more Bets of astronomical 
data about the war before him and without trying to examine 
and sift them he included them all in his work. The Bharata- 
savitri probably represents one (and a later) tradition about 
the positions of the planets at the time of the war. As I hold 
that either the Mahabharata passages on the positions of the 
planets were interpolated at a very late stage or are hope¬ 
lessly inconsistent I deem it unnecessary to enter upon an 
examination of the mathematical calculations made by several 
scholars to find out the date of the Bharata war from the shift¬ 
ing of the solstices and the position of the planets. 

Since only 5046 years have elapsed (in 1945 A. D. ) from 
the beginning of the Kali age and as Kaliyuga extends to 
432000 years according to Paurinic computations we are just 
on the threshold of the Kaliyuga and it is beyond one’s com¬ 
prehension to visualize what will happen towards the end of the 
vast period of about 427000 years that are still to pass before 
Kaliyuga ends. It is very ►'mall consolation to read in the 
Puranas in a prophetic strain that at the end of that colossal 
period Visnu will ho incarnated as Kalkin in a village Sam - 
bhala, will destroy all Mlechhas, sudra kings and heretics and 
will establish dharma, so that the Krta age will then be ushered 
in. Here again as in almost all matters there are differences 
in the legend. The Vayu ( 58. 75-90 ) and the Matsya (144. 
50-64 ) state that it will be Pramati Bhargava who will be the 
avatara of Visnu and uproot the Mlechhas, heretics and sudra 
kings, while Vayu 98. 104-110 and 99. 396-7, Vanaparva 190. 
93-97, Bhagavata XII. 2. 16-23 state that Kalkin will conquer 
the Mlecchas, will become a universal emperor ( cakravartin ) of 
the dharnumjayin type and will start the Krta age. In some 
passages he is called Kalkl ( nom. of Kalkin ) as in Vanaparva 
190. 93, Brahma 213.164, Vayu 99.396, Matsya 47. 248, Nrsimha 
54, 3; while in others as Kalkih (nom. of Kalki) as in Vayu 
98.104, Kalki 2. 28, Bhagavata XU. 2. 16, Matsya 47. 251. In 
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some passages he is -said to be the son of a brahmana Visnu- 
yasas who will be the head 1788 -of the village-called Sambhala 
(Bhagavata XII. 2. 16, Visnupurfina IV. 24. 26, Agni 16. 8, 
Nrsirhha 54,3, Kalkipurana 2. 34 ), while in other passages he is 
himself styled Visnuyasas ( Vayu 98, 104, Vanaparva 190. 93, 
Brahma 213.164, Visnudharmottara 1.74. 40). 17ss “ In Borne plaoeB 


1788. srrsroi^T *157***: 1 

u wmvfa! i 1. 

v^mrorY 1 w^t TTtnjrfiaj mf^Wr 11 

vrpp re XII. 2. 16-23. 

1788a. Various efforts have been made about finding germs of history 
in the legend of Kalkin. In I. A. vol. 48 pp. 123-128 Prof. H. B. Bbide 
tries to show how Jain authorities about Kalkin are conflicting. Mr. K. P. 
Jayaswal in I. A. vol. 46 (for 1917) p. 145 holds that Kalkin must be 
identified with the great hero Yasodharman who ruled over India from the 
Brahmaputra to the Western Ocean and from the Himalaya to Mahendra 
and who conquered the Hun Mihirakula and made him pay homage to his 
feet as stated in the Mandasor Inscription (vide Gupta Ins. p. 149). 
Prof. Pathak on the other hand relying upon certain Jaina sources identifies 
Kalkin with Mihirakula himself (I. A. for 1918 at p. 19). Otto Schrader 
in Brahmavidya vol. I. pp. 17-27 discusses how the names Kalkin or Kalki 
Came to be given to the saviour of India from Mlecchas, heretics and the 
like. Kalka means 1 sin ' or 'sediment' and Karka means * a white horse ’. 
Therefore he thinks that Kalkin is a form of harkin (one riding a white 
horse). Vide also N. I. A. vol. IV. pp. 337-343 (on Kalki from the Kalki- 
purana). It is probable that the dismal accounts of Kaliyuga were put 
forth in the first centuries of the Christian era when the ancient varna- 
srama-dharma had suffered a great set-back owing to the ascendancy of 
Buddhism and Jainism and the invasions of foreigners like the Sakas and 
Hunas, that when Yasodharman defeated the great Hun invader Mihirakula, 
people believed that the dark ages were at an end and that an era of per¬ 
fect dharma was at hand. That Mihirakula was a most ruthless and blood¬ 
thirsty invader who in his long career of 70 years slaughtered myriads of 
men and women is stated by the Rajatarangini I. 310 (which speaks of him 
as trikotihan) and 322 (which narrates that be slaughtered three crores 
of women of respectable birth together with their husbands, brothers and 
sons). Hiouen Chwang (Beal's B. R. W. W. pp. 171-172 ) narrates that 
Mihirakula either slaughtered or made slaves of nine lakhs of people in 
Gandhira. Passages in a prophetic vein were added about the time of 
Yasodharman to those already existing about the decline of dharma in Kali- 
yUga. This will of course necessitate that all passages about Kalkin in any 
work whatever were put in. later than about 530 a. l>. There are two 
theories as to who defeated Mihirakula. Hiouen Chwang’s account gives 
the name of the victor as Baladitya of Magadha ( vide Beal’s B. R. W. W. 
part I. pp, 167-171). On the other hand there are three inscriptions, the 

( Continued on the next page) 
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he is said to have already, flourished ( Vayu 98. Ill, Matsya 47. 
255 ), in other places the texts employ the future ( Vayu 99. 396, 
Bhagavata XII. 2. 16). This last discrepancy is probably 
due to the fact that the writers sometimes forget their role of 
prophets. Further, it has to be remembered that according to 
the Puranas the four yugas ( and therefore the Kalki avatara) 
have been repeated again and again. The Kalki-purana (1. 2. 
33 and 1. 3. 32-33 ) states that Kalki was a contemporary of 
Visakhayupa king of Mahismati, while the Vayu (99. 312-314 ), 
Matsya ( 272. 4 ) and Visrm (JV. 34)-state that Visakhayupa was 
the 3rd of the Pradyota dynasty that preceded the Sisunaga 
dynasty. Though the Kalki-purana several times uses the past 
tense about Kalki, yet at the very beginning it says ( i. 10) 
that what is narrated is an akhyana (story) of the future. 
It is interesting to note that in the Parnalaparvata-grahan- 
akhyana 1788 '’ of Jayarama composed about 1673 A.D, Bablolkhan, 


( Continued from the last page ) 

Gwalior stone Inscription of Mibiraknla (Gupta Ins, No. 3? p. 161), the 
Mandasot stone Pillar Inscription of Yasodharraan (Gupta Ins. No. 33 
p. 142), and the Manciasor Stone Inscription of Yasodharraan Visnuvar- 
dbana ( Gnpia Ins. No. 35 p. 150 ) in none of which is Baladitya referred 
to But in the Sarnath Stone of l’rakataditya, son of Baladitya, another 
Baladitya is referred to (Gupta Ins. No. 79 p. 284). In the Mandasor 
Stone Pillar Inscription (Gupta Ins. p. 147) occur these words relating 
to Mihirakuia 1 to 'fpugsninrni- 

In the Mandasor Stone Ins. (Gupta Ins. 
No. 35 at p. 153) lines 4 and 5 read 3?H tsnrfif sfrtTifltUW^rrrr I 

atrjft fkm TTsmb rarrm guaj sfrf^ Sw-iffUTribum-. u tpi n. Dr. Fleet 
held that Yasodharraan and Visnuvardhana were different, but the reasons he 
assigns are unconvincing and Jayaswal appears to be right in holding that 
Visnuvardhana is the same as Yasodharman (in 'Imperial History’ pp. 39- 
41 ) and that Visnuvardhana was the overlord of Baladitya. It appears 
likely that the compilers of the extant Puranas combined the two principal 
parts of the two names Visnuvardhana and Yasodharman and that the con¬ 
queror of the Mlecchas was said to be Visnuyasas. Vide I. H. Q. vol. XII 
p. 53t and vol. XV pp. 302-306 for Yasodharman, Visnuvardhana and 
Mihirakuia and Dr. R. G. Basak in 'History of North-East India' ( 1933 ) 
pp. 97-101 (who holds that Yasodharman and Visnuvardhana were two 
different Kings). Pargiter's ‘ Ancient Indian tradition ’ and 'Dynasties of 
the Kali age' and Dr. Fradhan's ‘ Chronology of Ancient India' maybe 
read with advantage in connection with the historic material in the Puranas- 

1788b. sgyk mil qww: nm- 

ftctna n fN t wnpra: < 

ITft’l « Totfan^utjuint’iR v. 6-8, published 

by mTiT-flkfra-TTmVSF:-JWar?5 at Poona, 1923. 
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commander-in-chief of the Bijapur array, is made to say to 
Khawaskhan, the Vazir, as follows, ‘In the Hindu sastras some 
say that Kalkin, the 10th avatara of Visnu will he born and he 
will destroy the hordes of Yavanas, Shivaji appears to be the 
first harbinger of that Kalkin ’. 

Even though the Puranas are carried away by their over¬ 
zeal in condemning the moral and physical decline of the Kali 
age, almost all of them exhibit no verses about matters for¬ 
bidden in the Kali age. We have to see when the topic of 
Kalivarjya attained prominence and what the matters are that 
were once practised by people without objection and that later 
on came to be prohibited or condemned. 

The Ap. Dh. S. (II. 6. 14, 6-10) condemns the practice 
of giving all or most of the ancestral property to the eldest son 
as opposed to sastras. The Ap. Dh. S. (II. 10. 27. 2-6 ), after 
referring to the view of some that a woman when being married 
is given to the whole family of the bridegroom, condemns the 
practice of nitjoga , 1789 Both these practices (of uddharmibhaga and 
of riiyogn ) are among those included in the texts on Kalivarjya. 
Among the earliest references in the smrtis to practices once 
current, but forbidden in the Kali age is a passage of Brhaspati 
quoted by Apararka p. 97, where niyoga and the numerous 
secondary sons are said to be impossible owing to the decadence 1790 
of spiritual power among men of the Dvapara and Kali ages. 
Apararka p. 739 and the D. M. quote a passage of Saunaka to 
the effect that sons other than the aurasa or dattaka are not 
allowed in the Kali age 1791 . Prajapati (verse 151) refers 1792 to 
the ancient practice of offering meat and wine in sraddhas, but 
prescribes that these should be eschewed in the Kali age. 
Vyasa 1793 quoted in the Nirnayasindhu and other works forbids 

1789. sr i ft trff i 

(4 evfrSsmvK > wfaitts' ft VTtf i a y v fsVs 1 

3»nr. U. 3 ,. II. 10 . 27. 2 - 6 . 

1790. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 603 «. 1418 for the quotation. 

1791. am tj* wwf n'mrRf frvgfvrr 3 praa 

> WTTm? p. 739. This is cited as from in several 

other works. 

1792. ^ ft^vr* 1 ft wtlfut 

ntff 11 sranvft 151 . 

1793. ^ 1 irftwf^w a-^r aprr- 

<Tfrar: l wppula raqna gi n^. by in ffau on ^ 3 - 

f?VrfimtT P- 55. Vide H. of Dh. vol, II, p. 953 n. 2481 for other references 
to this text. 
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the setting of the three vedic fires and of resorting to sanny&sa 
after 4400 years of Kali. The Laghu-Asvalayana 1791 smrti 
( 21. 14-15 ) states that the two kinds of sons called Kunda and 
Golaka were permitted in former ages and had the samskaras 
performed on them, but are condemned in the Kali age. Visva- 
rupa and Medhatithi, it is worth noting, do not quote a single 
verse about Kalivarjya. On Yaj. III. 30 Visvarupa tries to recon¬ 
cile Parasara III. 5 (saying that a brahmana who is learned in 
the Veda and keeps the sacred Vedic fires becomes free from im¬ 
purity in a day ) with Parasara III. 8 (that for ten days on 
impurity due to birth or death the food of that family becomes 
unpartakable for others). He does not accept the idea that 
the period of impurity is only one day for a learned man, but 
explains that Parasara 1IL 5 is only an arlharath meant for 
glorifying the study of Veda and the keeping of sacred fires. 
Among later commentators it is stated that the narrowing down 
of the periods of impurity on the ground of Veda study is 
forbidden in the Kali age. As this explanation is not offered 
by Visvarupa it is not unreasonable to infer that Visvarupa 
was not aware of the passage on this point quoted from the 
Adityapur&na. Medhatithi 1795 also ( on Manu IX. 112 ) refers to 
the opinion of some that the smiti passages about niyoga and 
uddhara-vibhaga were applicable only in bygone ages, since 
smrtis are restricted to certain ages ( vide Manu I. 85 ); but he 
refutes that view and explains Manu I. 85 by saying that the 
meaning is that the dharmas (i.e. qualities or natures of things) 
change from age to age as they do from season to season. From 
this it is clear that he did not accept that certain practices 
current in one age were forbidden in others. Vijnanesvata 1796 
quotes a single verse which condemns the practice of niyoga, 
the giving of a special share to the eldest son and the killing 
of a cow in a sacrifice as not allowable in the Kali age. That 


1794. I 5*rrffTt U vuh 

fftiea m nftrarwt 3m 503} 1 iftefi’r fiiiwt w 

W - * f^T***?^ 21.14-15. 

1795. Vide «. 1197 above for hurf^fihs remarks ... 

Then itUT. continues : * 

iMffrfh tmryTw * fra# vm ytS toot tr* i fcui. oo *g 

IX. 112. On Jig I. 85 W# y a# uuf: he says ; sr m 

mf aak i ... T?r*rfcrt trw toi- 

1796. Vide above p, 628 », 1198 for the verse vui Pnruiujff *u- 
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verse is said by the Sm. C. II. p. 266 to have occurred in the 
Sahgraha (i. e. the work called Kmrtisangraha). The Sm. C. 
quotes a verse of Kratu which forbids four acts in Kali, viz. 
niyoga, remarriage of a married girl, killing a cow in sacrifices 
and the taking of a jar. 1797 The Naradiya-mahapurana contains 
four verses about Kalivarjya stating that certain practices which 
were once allowed are forbidden in the Kali age, viz. sea voyage, 
the carrying of a jar of water, marrying a girl of a class lower 
thah one’s own, niyoga, killing of an animal in Madhuparka, 
offering of flesh in srSddhas, the stage of a forest hermit, 
remarriage of a married girl when the marriage was not con¬ 
summated, perpetual student-hood, human sacrifice, horse sacri¬ 
fice, starting on the great journey, the sacrifice of a cow 179s . 
Apararka (pp. 15, 63) quotes one verse and a half from the 
Brahmapurana about certain Kalivarjyas viz. perpetual student- 
hood, the carrying of a kamandalu, marriage with a sagotra or 
sapinda girl, the killing of a cow, human sacrifice, horse sacri¬ 
fice, drinking intoxicating liquors 1799 . This could not be traoed 
to the Brahmapurana, but the Prayascitta-tattva (p. 520 ) ex- 


1797. i i sr »rm: umi: 

<TOT « q- in I- P. 12, Hgffa's ^Bion '^gffsiniWT p. 49 

tpif&srtrqR folio l, smvwrsr p. 261. 

1796. wrosgurtmuT* i nfsrmrJmqmie 

u gmmraiignii nfrHsr ' niwup a*n wrg 11 

nwum; ssrqhr ^ i wsraf ^ 
v** irvr w. i wre 

tpKI, 24. 13-16. These are quoted as from the ffWItaffasriW in the 
p. 112, the f^ohn%sg-p. 367 {reads ^5^113: 4^14:), folio 2 

(reads and )i the Sffqsfen p. 2 contains the half 

verses ... , ^tTT — TO and VJTSfVrsmTO gmr?: 

(but without name). The <n. p, 16 has the first half (without name) 
and also the half 

1799. urrof ^ wrosHt: 1 mffvurr fitaraf dta- 

tmt*n 1 ^ tsv flrsrrmjw: « stviftm 

4u*n»w 1 is, 1 . p, 12, qrt -ju i. part 1 

p. 133. The , tvrfif III. 2 ( p. 666 ), J^T?ST and T^ufui%*g ( p. 367 ) 

read ifiVTOtg: yffrugra t ftvr?: which means ' marriage with a daughter of the 
paternal aunt or with a girl who is a sapinda of one’s mother i. e. maternal 
uncle’s daughter.' The attributes these verses to while 

P- 286 ascribes them to The *S ?&qs4ft||3 o f v reads 

Resist, notices also the reading sfiarTWIigt and has a long note 

on this, citing and refuting various views. According to the 
of p. 27 even the quoted this passage (reading 
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pressly states that these were cited from the Brahmapurina in 
the works of Halayudha, Sulapani and in the Grhastharatna- 
kara ( i. e. from about the 12th century onwards ), Aparfirka 
(p. 98) quotes another passage from the Brahmapurfina 1800 , 
which condemns remarriage of women, niyoga, independence of 
women, on the ground that men in the Kali age are sincere. 
Apararka (p. 233 ) quotes two verses from a smrti (without 
name) the first of which prohibits six acts, viz. killing a cow in 
sacrifice, niyoga (of husband’s brother), the performance of 
sattras , taking a water jar, use of wine (in sautramani), being 
an ascetic (of the paramahamsa type) and the second prohibits five, 
viz. human sacrifice, cow sacrifice, the taking of a kamandalu, 
niyoga, and the remarriage of a girl whose marriage has not 
been consummated. Apararka (p. 233 ) quotes a passage from 
the Markandeya recommending the offering of a golden vessel 
in place of the cow in Madhuparka and stating that Bhrgu laid 
down that no animal was to be sacrificed in Kali. The Sm. C, 
(I. p. 12) quotes a Purana passage that ‘ the remarriage of a 
married woman, special share to the eldest soil, the killing of a 
cow, niyoga and the taking of a kamandalu—these five are to be 
avoided in Kali 1801 . Hemadri and the Sahyadri-khanda state, 
‘ Agnihotra, the killing of a cow, sannyaaa, offering of meat in 
sraddha and raising of a son by the husband’s brother—these 
five were 1802 to be avoided in Kali. Hemadri in Dfinakhanda 
quotes a passage from the Garudapurana in which seven mattere 
are mentioned as forbidden in Kali, viz. Asvamedha, Gosava, 
human sacrifice, RajaBuya, remarriage even of a girl whose 
first marriage was not consummated, the carrying of a kaman¬ 
dalu and procreation of a son on a widow by her husband’s 
brother. The Smytyarthasara ( p. 2 ) mentions twenty-six Kali- 
varjyas without expressly citing the name of any work. In the 
Sm. C., the Caturvargacintamani of Hemadri (1H. part 2 p. 666), 
the Par. M. I part 1 pp. 131-137, the Madanaparijata (pp. 15-16), 

1800. 1 w sjnfwi * qnp* 

ww i vw: sra) gif i wjp-grm q. by p, 98. 

1801. i »?}*« w«ir• ^ v* * srg- 

I. p. 12. This is quoted from the In the 

JTJpTTW. Vide n, 1700 above and spjfifg. (tfonwr) p. 13 quotes 

it as from 

1802. wfihjN 1 stftarRt va 

^ p. 176), p. 2, . (vatrem chap, 

V. 64-63). The first two read The pmvftf v y p. 370 quotes 

the verse as a farm. 

117 
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Madanaratna (samayoddyota), the Udv&ha-tattva (p. 112 ), the 
Samaya-mayukha, the Samayaprakasa of Mitrami&ra (pp. 261- 
263), the Nirnayasindhu (III, purv&rdha at end), Bhattoji on 
Caturvimaatwnata, the Smrtimuktaphala ( varnasrama p. 13 ), 
the Smrtikaustuhha, the Dharma-slndhu ( pp. 357-358) and some 
other works quote long passages from a purana ( which in some 
of them is specified as the Adityapurana) that mentions about 
50 Kalivarjyas 1803 . There is a work called Kalivarjyavinirnaya 
or Kalivarjyanimaya composed by Damodara elder brother of 
NUakantha (first half of 17th century A. D.), who in his Samaya- 
mayukha refers to it. It quotes the Adityapurana, Brahma- 
purana and other texts that are quoted here from Hemfidri and 
other older digests 1804 . 

In the passage quoted the several Kalivarjyas are not 
arranged on any systematic basis. Here, first of all a few 
Kalivarjyas that have a bearing on law will be mentioned and 
then the rest will be taken up one after another in the order in 
which they appear in the extract and lastly those that do not 
appear in that extract will also be dealt with. The first verse states 
that certain actions were discarded by the wise though this was 
unauthorized ( by sruti or smrti) after arriving at a convention 
among themselves through fear of the loss of dharma (if they 
were persisted in ), because in the Kali age there is absence of 
good men. The last verse and a half again state that at the 
beginning of the Kali great men arrived at certain conven¬ 
tions and discarded certain actions in order to guard the people 
( against harm and sin) and (it iB well known) that the conven¬ 
tions of good men are authoritative like Veda 1805 . 

1. Giving a larger share of ancestral property or the whole 
of it to the eldest son (this is called jyestfiaihia or uddhftra or 
uddharavibhaga ). Vide pp. 624-631 above for this. 1806 

1803. Vide Appendix for tbe passage. 

1804. A ms. of this work existing in tbe Central Library at Baroda 
was very kindly lent to me through the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute at 
Poona. There are eleven folios with ten lines on each side and about 40 
letters in each line. 

1805. Compare Ap.Dh. S. I. 1. 1. 2-3 '. uAgnsmj: t raiej > and 

Vas. I. 4-3. 

1806. The earliest reference in English to Kalivarjya matters is 
found in a translation of the passage of the Samayoddyota section" of the 
Madanaratna contained in Sir William Jones’ Works vol. VIII (ed. of 
1807), General Note; vide also Strange's Hindu Law, vol. II pp. 164-174 

lor reference in a modern work on Hindu Law to several topics of 
Kalivarjya. 
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2. Appointing tlie husband’s brother ( or a sagotra &c.) 
to raise issue on the wife of a sonless man. This is called myoga 
and has been dealt with at length in H. of Dh. vol. n. pp. 599- 
607. It may be added here that in the K. V. N. there is a long 
discussion on the question whether an elder brother of the 
deceased could have been appointed to raise issue on his younger 
brother’s widow and gives it as the opinion of some that he could 
not be so appointed, but that only a younger brother could be 
appointed to raise issue on his elder brother’s widow. They rely 
on the Mit. on Yaj. I. 68 where * devara ’ is paraphrased as 
* kanlyan bhrata ’. The K. V. N. ( folio 5 b and 6 a) relying on 
Manu IX. 62 and the words of the Mit. on Yaj, II. 127 (where 
Manu IX. 69-70 are cited and explained as ‘ devaras-tasya 
jyesthah kanistho va ) holds that any brother whether elder or 
younger than the husband could be appointed. 

3. The admission of several kinds of secondary sons 
other than the aurasa and the dattaka. For this vide above 
pp. 647-653. 

4. Remarriage of widows. This subject has been dealt 
with in H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 608 ff. Some texts such as 
Vas. 17. 74 make a distinction between the remarriage of a 
woman whose marriage was not consummated and of a woman 
whose marriage was consummated, remarriage being allowed 
in the first case but not in the 2nd. The Kaiivarjya texts forbid 
remarriage in both cases. 1807 

5. Intercaste marriages. This subject has been treated of 
in H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 447-451. It has been shown by me above 
(pp. 599-600 ) that the decisions in 46 Bom. 871 and 55 Bom. 1 
are based upon a misunderstanding about the real views of 
Nllakantha. 

6. Marriage with sagotra girls or with girls that are 
sapindas of the mother (such as the maternal uncle’s daughter). 
Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 452-478 for prohibition on the ground 


1807. vri&rgrit wren fog? i m vvres*: 

H wftrs 17. 74. The half verse 

refers to both kinds of widows viz. (whose marriage is not consum¬ 
mated) and (whose marriage is consummated). The reading of 

and (folio 1) ‘ sf T^fo W fnnrfr’rr^l (or—) > s to be 

understood as referring only to the first kind (WF& aJ4TOvW3i«* ). 
The f a p fafa sg (p. 368) reads wrami qnpfMreg- 
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of aapinda relationship, pp. 497 ff. for prohibition on the ground 
of gotra and pp. 458-463 for marriage with maternal uncle’s 
daughter. The custom of marrying the maternal unele’s daughter 
has persisted to this day in many castes in spite of the inclusion 
of it among Kalivarjyas. An inscription at Nagarjunikonda 
( 3rd century A. D. ) shows that Vlrapurusa-datta, son of Santa- 
mula, married three daughters of his paternal aunts ( E. I. vol. 
XX. p. 1). 

7. Slaying a br&hmana who comes as an atatayin in a 
properly conducted fight. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 148-151 
and p. 517 above for this subject. 

8. Awarding of fines against witnesses who depose in 
disputes between father and son. 181)8 It has already been seen 
( p. 299 ) how ordinarily suits between husband and wife, father 
and son were not encouraged in ancient India. But when such 
a dispute came to the king’s notice he could take action suo 
motu, as N&r. includes ‘ pit&putra-viv&da ’ among the miscella¬ 
neous matters (praklrnaka verse 3 ) which the king was to set 
in motion. Even in ancient times thiB rule must not have been 
strictly enforced. As time went on and separation of father and 
son became frequent the rule must have appeared to be un¬ 
reasonable. Vide Hit. on Yaj. II. 32 referred to above in n. 418. 
Y&j. II. 239 ( * Matsya 227. 138) prescribed a fine of 3 panas 
for those who (instead of composing the quarrel between father 
and son and being able to do so ) undertake to be witnesses. 
Visvarupa read ‘ a fine of two hundred panas’. Visnu Dh. S. 
V. 120 prescribes a fine of ten panas. This shows that at the 
time of the Matsyapur&na this act was probably not included 
among Kalivarjyas. 

9. Taking (or stealing) of corn even from one whose 
actions are lowly (i. e. even from a sudra), when a br&hmana 
has been without food for six times (i. e. three days). Gaufc. 
18. 28-29, Manu XI. 16 and Y&j. III. 43 provide that when a 
br&hmana cannot earn his maintenance in a season of distress 
even in any one of the ways indicated in Y&j. III. 42 and has 
been hungry for three days he may steal or take away one 
day’s food even from a low person such as a sudra. It should 
be noted that this Kalivarjya text pointedly repeats the very 


ftWft Vggni fTW: l q. by wurf p. 824, 
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words of Manu XI. 16 ‘bhaktfini sad-anasnata ... hartavyam 
hlnakarmanat). In ancient times theft of such a minor nature 
was permitted when the brShrnana waB famished. But later 
times took a strioter view of the matter. 

10. ‘ The admission to intercourse of a brahmana who 
undertakes a sea voyage, even though he may have performed 
the penance prescribed for the same ’ (L 7 in the appendix )• 
Here the word used is ‘ dvijasya ’. It may mean either any 
person of the three higher castes or a brahmana. If a man who 
has made a sea voyage took prayascitta he expiated only the 
sin, but did not become fit, according to this dictum, to be 
associated with by others. Whether the Vedic Aryans knew 
the sea has been doubted. Vide ‘ Vedic Index ’ on 1 samudra’, 
vol. II. pp. 431-433. The Nirukta II. 10 refers to the fact that a 
doubt arises whether the - word ‘ samudra * in a particular vedic 
verse refers to the sea or to the sky. In some verses as in 
Rg. X. 98. 5 ‘ he discharged divine rain waters from the higher 
to the lower samudra * both the meanings of * samudra ’ ( viz. 
sea, sky) are pointedly brought out. Vide also Rg. VII, 6. 7 
( a samudrad-avarad-a parasmat), In Rg. V1L 95. 2 Sarasvatl is 
mentioned as going from the mountains to the sea. In Rg. X. 
136. 5 the two seas, Eastern and Western, are mentioned (nbhau 
samudrava kseti yasca purva utaparah ). In Rg. VIII. 6. 4 it is 
said, ‘ all people bend down to him, as the Bindhus ( rivers) flow 
to the Ocean.’ Rg. 1.116. 4-5, X. 39. 4 and X. 143. 5 refer to the 
story that Asvins saved Bhujyu from the waters of the sea. 180 * 
The Atharvaveda XL 2. 25 refers to eastern Bea and northern sea. 
There is no doubt that in the Brahmanas the sea was well-known. 
The Tai. Br. H 2. 5. 6 remarks, ‘ there is no end to desire and also 
to samudra’ (neva hi kamasyantosti na samudrasya). The 
Ait. Br. (40. 2) remarks ‘ just as the sea stands surrounding 
the earth’(tabhi rajanam parigrhya tisthati samudra iva 
bhumirn). It has already been seen that among the five 
practices peculiar to the north the Baud. Dh. S. ( L 1. 22 ) 
enumerates sea voyage (samudra-samyana) as the last 
and condemns it. Baud. (II. 1. 51) places sea voyage at 
the head of grave sins ( paiann/ani) along with misappro¬ 
priating a br&hmana’s wealth kept as a deposit. The Mit. 


1809. Vide 'Vedic Hymns' by Max Muller (S. B. E. vol. 32 pp. 37- 
•62 } for a note on the question whether the Indians of 1 the Vedic age ’ knew 
the surging sea (terrestrial). 
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on Yij. IIL 288 quotes the sutra of Baud. Manu (III. 158 
and 166-167 ) provides that a brahmana who had been on a 
sea voyage was sinful and was not to be invited at a 
sraddha. But it is cleaT that Manu does not say that such 
a brahmana altogether loses caste or that he becomes alto¬ 
gether unfit to be associated with; ail that Manu provides is 
that such a brahmana became unfit for invitation at a sraddha. 
The Ausanasasmrti (IV. pp. 525-526 ) declares that those who 
sell the Veda, who marry a widow, who undertake a sea voyage 
are patita and are not to be invited at a sraddha. These passages 
show that the prohibition against sea voyage affected only 
brahmanas and even then they did not apparently beoome alto¬ 
gether unfit to be associated with. That brahmanas crossed the 
ocean and went to such distant countries as Siam, Cambodia, 
Java, Sumatra and Borneo can be easily proved 1810 . E. I. vol. 
17 p. 314 gives references to inscriptions from Borneo to show 
that brahmanas from India migrated to that country about 400 
A. D. That kings and merchants undertook sea voyages is also 
clear from several considerations. The Baveru Jataka (vol. Ill 
No. 339, Fausboll) tells us that merchants from Benares Went 
to Babylon in order to sell Indian goods. The ‘ Questions of 
Milinda’ 8. B. E. vol. 36 p. 269 refers to a ship-owner voyaging 
by sea to distant countries 1811 . The Rajataranginl refers to 
the sea voyage of an envoy of king Jayapida of Kashmir to 
Ceylon (IV. 503-506). Manu VUL 157 prescribes that the 
king should allow that rate of interest which those who are 
adepts in sea voyages and land journeys and who understand 
what is required to be the interest at certain times and in certain 


1810. Vide Dr. R. C. Majumdar’s ‘Champa’ (1927) and "Suvarna- 
dvlpa’ (1937 and 1938): ‘Indian influence in the Literature of Java and 
Bali' by Himansu Bhusana Sarkar; 'India and Java’ by Dr. Bijan Raj 
Chatterjee (1933); Q. Gorer's ' Bali and Angkor’; 'Sankrit teats from Bali ’ 
edited by M. Sylvain Levi in G. O, S.; Annual Bibliography of Indian 
Archaeology, vol. IX, pp. 39-50. The standard writings of Braades, Ber- 
gaigne, Kern, Krom, Parmentier and other scholars on Java, Champa and 
other countries oi the Eastern Archipelago are not mentioned here, as they 
are not in English. They are referred to by Dr, Majumdar and others. 

1811. The whole passage is interesting and may be set ont here: ‘Just 
as a shipowner, who has become wealthy by constantly levying freight in 
some seaport town, will be able to traverse the high seas and go to Vahga or 
Takkoia or China or Sovira, Surat or Alexandria or Coromandel coast or 
Further India or any other place where ships do congregate ’ Sec. ( S. B. E. 
vol. 36 p. 269). 
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places determine to be the proper one. Yaj. II. 38 provides 
for very high interest (20 per cent per month) from those who 
engage in trade by sea. N&r. IV. 179 says that a trader (samu- 
dra-vanik) who makes sea voyages is not a proper witness. 
The Vayu (45. 78-80) and other purSpas state that Bharata- 
varsa 1812 has nine divisions called dvipas , all of which are 
separated from each other by the sea and are not (easily 
accessible, that Jambudvlpa (India proper ) is the 9th dvlpa and 
the other eight are Indra, KaBeru, TamraparnI, Gabhastimat, 
Naga, Saumya (Siam?), Gandharva, V&rana (Borneo?). 
Therefore Bharatavarsa according to Pauranic Geography in¬ 
cluded modern India and also Greater India. None of the 
ancient works at least says anything against sudras under¬ 
taking sea voyages; but now even sudras, probably in their 
desire to emulate the br&hmana and rise higher in social esteem, 
think that sea voyage is forbidden to them also. 

When during the latter half of the 19th century some 
brahmanas went to England on a political mission or for study 
and returned to India, the question whether after taking the 
appropriate prayaidtla those brahmanas could be associated with 
fully as before was referred to many orthodox and learned 
Pandits (such as the late TSrSnatha Tarkavacaspati) and 
it is creditable to the Pandits and gratifying to note that 
many of them came to the conclusion that they could be asso¬ 
ciated with by others. The two principal texts referred to were 
those of the Brhan-Naradapurana (note 1798 above) and the 
one from the Adityapur&na translated at the head of this parti¬ 
cular Kalivarjya. Very interesting and hairsplitting argu¬ 
ments and explanations were advanced by the learned Pandits 
in 1872. Borne of them may be noted here. As regards the 
Naradlya passage, it is argued that only that seavoyage is for¬ 
bidden In the Kali, which was a righteous act (dharma) in 
former times. In Parasara-smrti XIL 58 the following praya- 
scitta 1813 is prescribed for br&hmana murder: ‘ the sinner should 


1812 . vmwvrm wr*npi sjffbSm: t witwjt; 

wnnnfl irvrftjrwrcc i mtrrffcrerai 

i art 3 WWitui gffa: I *T5 45. 78-80. The same verses 

(except the half verse &c ) occur in TO 114. 7-9 and Brahma- 

purina 19. 6 - 7 . 

1813- wvnrwlet 3*6 nm 3 * 

%3 tot n ittwV 

XII,, 69-71. v 
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be directed to perform the penance of going to the setu on the 
ocean; he Bhould beg for alms on the road to the setu from 
men of the four classes that are free from improper acts, should 
walk barefooted and without umbrella, should declare Mb sin 
in all towns, villages and hamlets of cowherds on the way 
while resting there or in forests, sacred places and rivers and 
after reaching the sea and on seeing the setu, 100 yojanas long 
and 10 yojanas broad, constructed with heapB of stones at the 
bidding of Rama by Nala he will get rid of the sin of bralimana 
murder’. Here brahmana murder being a most heinous offence 
it cannot be supposed that a mere sight of the setu from land 
would absolve the sinner and the words about the length and 
breadth of the setu would be otherwise meaningless. Therefore 
what is meant is that he must undertake a sea-voyage and go 
along the whole length and breadth of the setu in a vessel. 
Such a voyage was religious conduct in former ages, but in 
Kali this is forbidden. The word ‘holding a kamandalu’ 
( which also was prescribed as dharma in former ages ) conveys 
that a Bimilar or analogous practice is referred to in the imme¬ 
diately preceding words. The words ‘ dvijasyabdhau &c, ’ are to 
be interpreted as follows: * nauyatuh' is the genitive singular of 
‘ nauyatr The affix ‘ tr ’ is not the ordinary V but it is ‘trn ’ 
used in the sense of ‘ one who habitually does a thing ’, accord¬ 
ing to Panini HI. 2. 134-135, 1814 Therefore the words of the 
Adityapurana apply only to a dvija who habitually engages in 
a sea voyage either as a trader or as a helmsman or sailor. When 
N&rada (D&yabhaga 21) states that even an aurasa son who 
is hostile to his father or who is patita (guilty of one of the 
five great sins ) or iB impotent or is ‘ apay&trita ’ he does not 
get a share of ancestral wealth, the Vyavaharamayukha explains 
the last word as ‘ one who goes to another continent ( other than 
Jambudvlpa) through raid ocean by means of a vessel for 
purposes of trade ’ and relies on this passage ( dvijasyabdhau 
&c.) for support. So according to the author of the V. Mayukha 
only that dvija who constantly undertakes sea voyages for 
trade is here declared to be unfit for social intercourse though 
he may have taken a pr&yascitta, and not one who casually or 
once in a life undertakes a sea voyage. No text prescribes a 
pr&yatKjitta merely for going in a vessel on the sea. If that 
were intended in this passage the text would have read different¬ 
ly viz. ‘ samudre naugamanabbave &c. ’ Even sistas have been 
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crewsing the sea to Ceylon for purposes of trade. In dramas like 
the Ratnavali (where the kaficuMn B&bhravya undertakes a 
sea voyage and a merchant from KausSmbl is said to have gone 
to Ceylon ) and in romances like the Dasakumaracarita frequent 
references are made to sea voyages to Ceylon and other countries. 
What is aimed to be bit when prayascitta for sea voyage is 
prescribed is the fact that on such voyages a man may give up 
for long such daily duties as the performance of sandkya and may 
have come in very close contact with mlecchas as regards food 
etc. If he has done these two, then only he is not fit for inter¬ 
course even though he may have undergone a prSyascitta. If 
ho performs his daily duties wherever he may dwell and does 
not come in too close a contact with mlecchas he may have to 
perform no prayascitta, much less would he become unfit for 
social intercourse. The view of Medhatithi on Manu II. 23 that 
any country by itself is not unfit for the residence of an arya, 
that if mlecchas overrun a country in India and permanently 
reside there it may become a mlecchadesa, that even a mleccha 
country, if it be conquered by an Indian king and if the system 
of the four varnas be introduced therein, would be a fit one for the 
performance of Vedic sacrifices, has already been noted (in H. of 
Dh. vol. II. p. 16 ). It has to be remembered that the Adiparva 
(85, 34) states that mlecchas and yaixmas sprang from Anu 
and Turvasu, sons of Yayati. The Sabhaparva notes that Bhlma 
made mlecchas dwelling beyond the seas and in Anupa bring 
tribute ( 30. 25-27 ) and that mlecchas came to see the Rajasuya 
sacrifice along with Bhagadatta of Prfigjyotisa (Sabha 34. 9-10). 
The following propositions follow from the above discussion : (1) 
As the word 'dvija’ is used a sudra or a person of the mixed castes 
( sankirya-jati ) does not become unfit for social intercourse even 
by habitually undertaking a sea voyage, but he may have to 
undergo a prayascitta ; (2) a dvija who casually undertakes 
a sea voyage to a place outside India either at the king’s bid¬ 
ding or for any other purpose has to undergo a prayascitta, but 
if he does so he becomes fit for social intercourse; (3) a dvija 
habitually undertaking a sea voyage for trade or as a sailor 
would become unfit for intercourse even after undergoing prayas¬ 
citta. Manu IX. 314, when enlarging upon the devastating power 
of brahmanas, mentions that the sea was made undrinkable by 
brahmanas, which, according to Medhatithi and other commenta¬ 
tors, has in view the story in Santi 343.60-61. It is difficult to 
say whether this story had any influence in leading to the pro¬ 
hibition against sea voyage. 
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The Smrtikaustubha explains that ‘ samudray&tra ‘ means 
* tirthayStra ’ i. e. pilgrimage to holy places beyond the sea and 
that is forbidden here. But this seems to be wrong, as stated 
by Krsnabhatta on the Nir. S. The latter Bays that expiation 
is to be undergone only where a sea voyage is undertaken from 
worldly motives, but where a sea voyage has to be undertaken 
for reaching a holy place like the Sankhoddhara-tirtha, it is an 
inseparable part of the pilgrimage and therefore there is no 
necessity to undergo a pray as citta. 1815 

11. ‘ The initiation for a sattra ’ (1. 8). Sattras were sacri¬ 
ficial sessions the duration of which varied from 12 days to a 
year, 12 years or even more. Only br&hmanas could perform 
them ( Jai. VJ. 6. 16-23 ). Acc. to Sahara on Jai. VI. 2.1 per¬ 
sons who engaged in them must not be less than 17 nor more 
than 24. All of them were both sacrificers ( yajamana ) as wel 1 
as priests. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II pp. 1239-1246 for sattras. 
The prohibition against engaging in sattras is a clear indica¬ 
tion that people had become tired of the ancient Vedic sacrifices, 
of the great demands they made on time and wealth and had 
begun to prefer other and easier modes of worship. 

12. ‘ Carrying a jar of water ’ (1. 8). The Baud. Dh. S. 
I. 4 devotes numerous 1816 sutras (1-27 ) to the subject of carry¬ 
ing an earthen or wooden jar full of water. Every snataka was 
always to carry a jar of water from which he was to take water 
for iauca. He was to wash it with water and rub it with his 
hand. This was declared to be equal to paryagnikarana (encir¬ 
cling with fire for purification, vide H. Dh. vol. II. p. 1120 
n. 2501 ). He was not to go to another’s house or to the village 
boundary or on a journey without the jar. Vas. 12. 14-17, 
Manu IV. 36, Yaj. I. 133 contain similar provisions. Visva- 
rupa explains that the snataka himself need not carry it and 
that it may be carried for him by another. It was an encum¬ 
brance, gave rise to unhygienic and unclean habits and so 
gradually it came to be dispensed with. This practice was 
regularised by declaring that in the Kali age a water jar was 


i sis. <nraj juvftrtf xmfk wssvpf 1 vtf iffirri'fo mfvrOTRr^OTOTft- 
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not to be carried at all. The Madanap&rijata (p. 16 ) explained 
that ‘ kamandaluvidh&rana ’ refers to perpetual studenthood, 
but this explanation cannot be accepted, because in the 
Naradlyapur&na ( note 1798 above ) both are mentioned sepa¬ 
rately. The K. V. N. (folio 3 a ) notes that some explained 
‘ kamandaluvidharanam ’ as standing for * dirghakalam brahma- 
caryam ’ (studenthood for long periods). 

13. ‘ Starting on the Great Journey ’ (1. 9 ). The Brhan- 
Naradiya-purana (purvardha 24. 16 ) also forbids this. Accor¬ 
ding to Manu VI. 31 and Yaj. HI. 55 a forest hermit, when ho 
suffered from an incurable disease and could not perform the 
duties of his order, was allowed to start towards the north-east 
on the Great Journey (mahaprastkana ) till the body fell down 
to rise no more. Similarly, a man guilty of brahmana murder 
was allowed to meet death at the hands of archers or to throw 
himself bead foremost into fire. Vide II. of Dh. vol. It. pp. 924- 
928 for Mahaprasthanagamana. Apararka 1817 (p. 877-879 ) 
quotes long passages from the Adipurana to the effect that if a 
man suffering from an incurable disease starts on the Great 
Journey in the Himalaya or commits suicide by entering fire 
or water or by falling from a precipice, not only does he not 
incur sin, but on the contrary he goes to heaven. It is rather 
inconsistent that the Adipur&na ( or Adityapurana ) should in 
one place extol the starting on the Great Journey and in another 
place should forbid it in the Kali age. The K. V. H. cites the 
instance of the Fandavas that are said to have started on the 
Great Journey. This makes one suspicious about the authenticity 
of the passages on Kalivarjya quoted from the Adityapurftna 
by some and from Adipurana by others. 

14. ‘ The killing of a cow in the sacrifice called Gosava ’ 
(1. 9 )• 

There were various occasions on which in ancient times 
a cow was sacrificed. The AnubandhyS cow killed at the end 
of the Udayaniya isti in Agnistoma has been referred to above 
(on p. 627 n. 1196 ). In the Madhuparka which was offered 
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to an honoured guest a cow was either killed or let loose at the 
desire of the guest. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II pp. 543-545. A cow 
was killed in one of the three or four astaka sr&ddhas ( vide 
Kh&dira gr. III. 4.1, Gobbila gr. EL 10. 16 ). Ap. Dh. S. 13. 7.16. 
25 states that if cow’s flesh is offered in sraddha for the jntfs, 
the latter are gratified for one year. There was a sacrifice 
called Gosava or Gomedha, that was an Ukthya in which the 
fees were ten thousand cows and which according to some could 
be performed only by a vaisya ( Kat. Sr. 22. 11. 1818 3-8 ). A 
bull was killed as an offering in the rite called sulagava ( vide 
H. of Dh. vol. II pp. 831-832 ). As flesh-eating came to be 
looked down upon, cow sacrifice became most abhorrent and 
Kalivarjya texts only register a prohibition which had been 
acted upon centuries before. 

15. ‘The employment of cups of wine in the SautramanI' 

( 1 . 10 ). 

The SautramanI is not a soma sacrifice but it is a combi¬ 
nation of an isti with an animal sacrifice. It was so called 
from ‘ su tram an ’ ( an epithet of Indra). Its peculiar charac¬ 
teristic was the offering of aura in cups. In modern times milk 
is offered in its place and Ap. Sr. allowed it even in ancient 
times 1819 . It was included among the seven haviryajiias by 
Gaut. (VIII. 20 ). At the end of the Rajasuya it was performed 
or in Agnicayana or for one who suffered vomiting or purging 
from the excessive drinking of soma. For sautramanl and the 
preparation of sura in it, vide H. of Dh. vol. II pp. 1225-1228. 
Bhaftoji (in com, on Caturvimsati-raata p. 53) and the Nirnaya- 
sindhu construe this to mean ‘ having social intercourse with 
one who employs sur& in SautramanI ’ but this is not satis¬ 
factory. The Dharmasindhu explains as above (III. purvardha 
p. 357 ) 18a “. 
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16. ' The licking of the Agnihotrahavani and the UBe of 
it even after it was licked * (1.11). In the Agnihotra the sruva 
ladle is held in the right hand and the sruc called agnihotra¬ 
havani is held in the left and the milk is poured into the latter 
from the milk pot with sruva. After the Agnihotra homa is 
offered the agnihotrahavani is licked twice in order to take out 
the remnants of the milk and after wiping it with darbha blades 
it is used again. Ordinarily a vessel when it iB once licked by 
a man cannot be used again in a religious rite unless proper 
purification is resorted to. But this did not apply to the Agni¬ 
hotrahavani and camasas of soma. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II p. 1002, 
n. 2663 for agnihotrahavani, p. 1005 for its licking and p. 1177 
(n. 2598) for the drinking of soma from the same cdmam by 
the several priests. The licking of the agnihotrahavani and 
its use constitute really the subject of the prohibition. 1821 

17. ‘ Entering on the stage of forest hermit as laid down 
in the texts about it ’ (1. 12). Gaut. III. 25-34, Ap. Dh. S. 

(II. 9. 21. 18 to H. 9. 23. 2 ), Manu VI. 1-32, Vas. IX. 1-11, Yaj. 
III. 45-55 lay down elaborate rules for the stage of forest hermits. 
Vide H. of Dh. vol. II pp. 917-929 for a description and remarks 
on sannyam to be made later on. 

18. ‘ The narrowing down or curtailment of the periods of 
impurity depending upon the Vedic learning and the mode of 
life of a person ’ (1. 13 ). ‘ Agha ’ means ‘ asauca ’; ‘ vrtta ’ 
(mode of life) refers to tending sacred fires or maintaining 
oneself in the way described by Manu IV. 7-10. The general 
rule about the period of impurity for a br&hmana on the death 
of a sapinda was stated by Gaut. 14. 1, Manu V. 59 and 83 to be 
that it was ten days and Ahgiras quoted by the Mit. on Yaj. ILL 22 
prescribes impurity for ten days for all varnas, but Manu V. 59 
also spoke of the period being four days, three days or one day t 
which, acc. to the Mit. on Yaj. III. 28-29, refers respectively to 
kumbhldhanya, one who has collected food for three days or one 
who collects nothing for the morrow. Daksa VI, 6 and Para- 
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sara 1822 III. 5 both state that a brahmana who keeps the Vedic 
fires and has studied the Veda becomes free from impurity in a 
day, one who has only studied the Veda ( but does not tend 
sacred fires ) becomes free in three days, while one devoid of 
both becomes free after ten dayB. Apararka (p. 894) and 
Haradatta on Gaut. 14. 1 quote Brhaspati to the same effect. 
The Mit. remarks 1823 (on Yaj. IIL 28-29) that the curtailment 
of the period of impurity is not absolute but is restricted only 
to certain special matters viz. the receiving of gifts, the 
performance of Agnihotra, the study of the Veda and such 
matters in which distress would be caused if the period were 
not curtailed. This explanation clearly proves that Vijnanes- 
vara ( end of 11th century ) was not aware of the prohibition of 
the curtailment of the periods of impurity or treated it with 
scant respect. The curtailment of the period of impurity was 
laid down probably because curtailment led to confusion, since 
a person may claim to be learned, while his neighbours may 
not concede that claim. 

19. * Prescribing death as the penance for brahmanas ’. 
(1.14). 

Manu XI. 89 provides that if a person intentionally murders 
a brahmana there is no expiation for it. Manu XI. 90 prescribes 
death by drinking boiling wine for the Bin of drinking sura, 
while Manu XL 146 provides 1821 that il a man knowingly drinks 
wine there is no expiation for it, but only death. The Visnu- 
dharmasutra (chap. 34) states that incest with the mother, 
daughter or daughter-in-law is dtijiataka , such sinners have to 


I VI. 6 and III. 5, quoted by on Tn. Ill, 30. 
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enter fire and there is no other penance for thiB sin. Vide Gaut. 
21. 7 also, Some smrtis held that there was no prayascitta for 
certain grave sins except falling from a precipice or into fire. 
As a brabmana’s person became more and more sacred with the 
march of time, death ceased to be a penance for a brahmana 
sinner, however grave the sin might be. But this did not apply 
to a ksatriya or any one else ( other than a brahmana). 

20. ‘ Pollution through contact with a sinner ’ (1.15 ). 
Manu XI. 180 ( - Santi 165, 37 = Baud. Dh. S. II. 1. 88 ), 1825 
Visnu Dh. S. 35. 2-5 provide that if a person continues for one 
year in close association ( samsarya ) with one guilty of the 
grave sins ( enumerated in Manu XI. 54 ), in respect of occupy¬ 
ing the same conveyance or seat with him or dining in the 
same row with him he becomes patita ; but he becomes patita 
immediately if he officiates as a priest' for such a sinner or 
performs his upanayana for teaching him the sacred Gayatrl 
and the Veda or if he enters into a matrimonial alliance with 
him. Parasara ( 1. 25-26 ) states that in the Krta age a person 
became patita by speaking with a patita, in Treta by seeing him, 
in Dvapara by partaking of food prepared in his house, but in 
Kali by actually committing a ( sinful) deed and that when a 
grave sin was committed by a man, in the Krta age the whole 
district in which he lived was to be abandoned, in Treta the 
village, in Dvapara his family alone and in Kali only the 
perpetrator. 1826 Parasara ( XII. 79 ) no doubt 1827 Bays that ‘ sins 
(i. e. pollutions are caused ) are transferred, as a drop of oil 
(spreads ) on water, by sitting or sleeping together or by using 
the same conveyance, by speaking with or by dining in the same 
row with a sinner but this only means that to associate with a 
sinner is bad, but it does not mean that to associate with a patita 
immediately makes the associator himself a patita. The Mit. on 
Yaj. III. 261 quotes Devala 1828 and Vrddha-Brhaspati to the effect 
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that safasarga arises in nine ways viz. by talk, by touch, by 
breathing the same air (i. e. by being in the same room ), by 
being in the same conveyance or on the same seat or bed, by 
dining in the same row, by being a Binner’s priest or vedic 
teacher or entering into matrimonial alliance with him. The 
Par. M. says that Parasara held the view that there was no patitya 
by the various kinds of contact in Kali and so provided no 
pr&yascitta for sarhsarga. The Nirnayasindhu 1829 and Bhattoji 
make similar remarks. The Udvahatattva says that Parasara 
I 25 is to be interpreted in this way that merely speaking or 
touching a patita or receiving money from him does not make 
another liable to any prayascitta, but that if the association 
with a patita goes quite beyond these, then sin may be incurred 
by association. So almost all the digests are agreed that the 
rigour of the very strict rules about sarhsarga in Manu and 
Baud, was modified by declaring that speech with or sight of a 
sinner involved no sin in Kali. 1830 

21. ‘ Undergoing (secret) expiation for the grave sins 
(maliapatakas) except theft ’ (1.15). Harita ( q. by Par. M. II. 1831 
part 2, p. 153 ) prescribes secret expiation for a brahmana who 
has studied dharmasastra and committed a sin without anyone 
knowing it. Gaut. (chap. 24) prescribes certain expiations to be 
undergone secretly (without any third person knowing of such 
performance) for even mahapatakas Buch aB brahmana murder, 
drinking sura, incest and theft of gold. Vas. (chap. 25) also does 
the same and states ( 25. 2 ) that only those who have kept the 
sacred vedic fires, who are disciplined and old or learned are 
entitled to secret expiations for sinB and not other people. The 
Visnu Dh. S. 55 deals with secret expiations. Parasara IX. 61 
(last verse) laid down 1832 the general rule that one should openly 
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declare one's sin. The Kalivarjya text provides that secret expia. 
tion is allowed as regards only theft among the mahapatakas in 
the Kali age, though in earlier ages it waB allowed as to other 
mahapatakas also. The Nirnayasindhu says that secret expia¬ 
tion is allowed only to br&hmanas. According to the Dharma- 
sindhu, in the Kali age if a man is guilty of the murder of a 
brahmana or of other mahapatakas he does not avoid the conse¬ 
quences of falling into Hell when he undergoes an expiation but 
he becomes only fit for social intercourse, while as regards theft 
of gold ( a mahapataka ) by undergoing pT&yascitta he avoids 
the fall into hell and also becomes fit for social intercourse. 
The Kalivarjyavinirnaya appears to hold that all secret expia¬ 
tions are forbidden in Kali. 1833 

22. ‘The act of offering an animal with the recital of 
Yedic mantras to the bridegroom, to a guest and in honour of 
pitrs’ (1. 16 ). 1831 Madhuparka was offered in ancient times on 
several occasions and to several persons Buch aB to Hoiks at sacri¬ 
fices, to the king, to a mataka, to one*B Scary a, father-in-law, 
paternal or maternal uncle and to a bridegroom. Vide H. of Dh. 
vol. H. pp. 542-546 for details about Madhuparka. Originally a 
cow or a bull was killed for an honoured guest, later on when the 
cow came to be extremely sacred the flesh of some other animal 
was offered; when flesh-eating itself came to be looked down upon 
then only payasa and other vegetarian eatableB came to be 
prescribed. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II pp. 777-782 on flesh-eating. 
This half line forbids the offering of flesh to a bridegroom or to 
an honoured guest (in madhuparka) and the feeding of 
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brahmanas with flesh at sraddhaB. Comparatively so late a 
writer as Yaj. (I, 258-259) extols the high gratification that the 
Manes feel when flesh of various animals is offered in sraddhas. 
This one prohibition includes in itself several prohibitions that 
are separately mentioned in other texts such as ‘ govadha ’ ( in 
notes 1797 and 1799), the killing of an animal in a Madhuparka 
(in n. 1798), ‘gavalambha’ and ‘palapaitrka’ (in note 1802). It is 
noteworthy that even so late as the first half of the 17th century 
Visvan&tha, a great logician, takes up the cudgels on behalf of 
flesh-eating by brahmanas in sacrifices, sraddha, madhuparka, 
in danger to life and when ordered by a brahmana and charges 
those who totally forbid flesh-eating with being the followers of 
the doctrines of Bauddhas, while the latter at the same time 
prescribe expiations for even murderers of brahmanas through 
greed of money and marry their maternal uncle’s daughters 
or other sapindas of their mother, though both of these latter 
are forbidden by the Kalivarjya texts. 1835 

23. ' Association with those that are guilty of intercourse 
with women who are not of the same varna, even though the 
former may have undergone proper expiation for the lapse’ 
(1. 18). There was great divergence of views as regards the 
praya&oitta for adultery by a male with a female of the same 
class, of a higher class or of a lower class. Further the ancient 
sutras were rather hard on the guilty parties, the harsh rules 
being relaxed by later smrti writers. For example, Gaut. 23. 
14-15 and Vas. 21. 1-3 prescribe for,a male of a lower caste 
having intercourse with'a woman of a higher caste death in 
various ways. If a brahmana had sexual intercourse with a 
c&ndala or svapaka woman Parasara (X. 5-7) prescribes that he 
has to undergo a fast for three days, tonsure of the head together 
with the top knot, three Prajapatyas, Brahmakuroa, feeding 
brahmanas, constant recital of the Gayatrl, gift of two pairs of 
cows and then he becomes pure, while a sudra doing the same had 
to undergo the expiation of one Pr&japatya and had to make a 
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gift of two cows. If a person of a low caste has intercourse with 
a woman of a higher caste (e. g. a sudra has intercourse with a 
brahmana woman) Samvarta ( verses 166-167 ) prescribes the 
expiation of subsisting for a month on cow’s urine and yavaka 
(barley gruel) for him. If a brahmana commits adultery with a 
sudra or cand&la woman Samvarta (verses 169-170) prescribes the 
expiation of candrayana, while Parasara(X. 17-20) prescribes a far 
more severe expiation. The present text prescribes that, even after 
undergoing expiation, men guilty of intercourse with women of 
castes other than their own cannot be allowed to have social 
intercourse with their castemen. The Dharmasindhu 1836 Bays 
that sudras that have intercourse with brahmana or other women 
of a higher caste are hereby declared to be unfit for social inter¬ 
course even after they undergo expiation. This no doubt made 
for strictness in morals, but it also led to the preservation of 
caste exclusiveness. 

24. ‘ Abandonment of a mother (or other woman who is to 

be honoured owing to relationship) because she has had sexual 
intercourse with one of low class’ (1.19 ). 

The provisions of the sutras and smrtis on the subject of 
expiation for adultery by women varied from time to time. 
Gaut. 23. 14 and Manu VIII. 371 prescribe that a woman who 
has intercourse with a man of low caste is to be punished by the 
king with being devoured by dogs. But other Bmrtis and Manu 
himself (XI. 177) are not so harsh, but are rather humane in 
their treatment of adulteresses. Manu XI. 176 Bays that the 
husband should keep confined to one apartment his corrupt wife 
and compel her to perform the expiation which is prescribed for 
males in cases of adultery. Manu XI. 59 and YSj. IK. 235 
regard adultery by a male (paradarya) as an upapataka and 
Manu XL 117 and Yaj. III. 265 prescribe candrayana as an 
expiation for all upapatakas. Vas. XXI. 12 prescribes that the 
wives of men of the three higher castes who are guilty of 
adultery with a sudra may be purified by an expiation if no 
child is born of the intercourse but not otherwise. Yaj. I, 72 
provides that a woman becomes free from the taint of adultery 
when she has her monthly illness after the adultery but if she 
conceives in adulterous intercourse she may be abandoned. 
The Mit. on Yaj. L 72 states that both Yaj. and Vas. are to be 
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understood in the sam e sense and abandonment does not mean 
driving out of the house but only not allowing her to participate 
in religious acts and not having sexual intercourse with her. VaB. 
XXI. 10 states that only four kinds of women are to be abandon* 
ed, viz. one who has intercourse with the husband’s pupil or with 
the husband's guru, one who attempts to kill her husband or 
one who commits adultery with a man of a degraded caste. Yaj. 
(III. 296-7 ) provides that to women that are patita the same 
rules apply as to men, but they should be given food, raiment 
and protection and that intercourse with a man of low caste is 
oue of the three gravest sins for women. Vide Hit. on Yaj. HI. 
297, The present text states that a woman (BUch as a mother ) 
who is entitled to honour from a person because of her relation¬ 
ship ( as mother, elder sister etc.) iB not to be abandoned and 
cast on the street by him, although she may be guilty of 
adultery with a degraded or low caste man, in spite of Vas. 
XXI. 10 and other texts ( such ub Br. ). 1837 That is, this text 
was more humane to such women than ancient texts. Krsna- 
bhatta explains that ‘ gurustriyah * means 1 of a brShmana 
woman’. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II pp. 571-573 for further remarks 
on adulterous women. Ap. Dh. S. I. 10. 28. 9 requires the son 
always to serve and wait upon the mother even though she may 
be patita. Atri 1838 (195-196) and Devala (50-51) contain two 
verses (almost in the same wordB) which are lax as compared 
with other ancient texts. They say: ‘If a woman conceives 
through intercourse with a male who is not of her caste, she 
becomes impure till her delivery. When she is delivered or 
she has her monthly illness after the intercourse she becomes 
like pure gold ’. Atri (197-198 ) further provides that whether 
a woman willingly has sexual intercourse or is deceived or is 
•njoyed against her will or in secret, she should not be 
abandoned; one should wait till the monthly illness and Bhe 
becomes purified by that illness This comparative laxity of 
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the later smrtis of Devala and Atri is remedied by this Kali¬ 
varjya text whioh forbids abandonment of only such women as 
the mother, but allows the abandonment of others when guilty 
of intercourse with a male of low caste. Devala prescribes 
expiation by sdntapam in the case of those women that are 
raped by mlecchas and conceive ( verses 47-49). Vide also 
Atri 201-202. The Sm. Kau. restricts this half verse to the 
mother alone. Parasara ( X 24-25 ) prescribes that if a woman 
be raped once she becomes free from pollution by undergoing 
Prajapatya after she has her monthly illness and in other cases 
of rape she has to undergo Sintapana. 

25. ‘ Sacrificing one’s life for the sake of another ’ll. 20). 
The Visnu Dh. S. III. 45 states 1839 that those who are killed in 
saving the life of a cow, a brahmana, the king, a friend, one’s 
wealth and one’s wife go to heaven and XVI. 18 provides that 
even those (untouchables) who are outside (the pale of the four 
varnas) and sacrifice their life for brahmanas, for cows and for 
women and children attain heaven. The AdityapurSna quoted 
in Rajadharmak&nda (p. 91) has a similar verse. The Samaya- 
mayukha and Bhattoji quote a smrti, * one should at once sacri¬ 
fice one’s life for cows and brahmanas ’. l8t0 This text forbids 
self-sacrifice of one’s life simply for the promised reward of 
heaven in the cases specified. The K. V. N. ( folio 9b) offers 
two more (rather far-fetched) explanations of this phrase, one of 
which is ‘ offering one’s services as a serf to anothor’. This is 
prohibited to members of the three twice-born classes in Kali, 
but not to the sudras, acc. to K. V. N. 

26. ‘Offering (of food) to another that remains after one 
has partaken of it ’ (1. 20). In the Madbuparka the honoured 
guest used to partake of a part of the offering of honey, milk 
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and curds and was to give the remainder to a brahman a (or a 
son or a younger brother). This is prohibited by this Kalivarjya 
text. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 544 for this practice. Ap. Dh. 
S. (I. I. 4. 1-6) provides that the pupil may partake of the 
leavings of his teacher’s food, but the teacher should not give 
him honey or meat or other food which will be opposed to the 
observances of a vedic student. The Nirnayasindhu reads 
‘uddistasyapi varjanam’ 1841 , which means ‘not accepting what 
has been donated.'Yaj. I. 213 says that if a person worthy of 
accepting a gift does not keep it for himself (but passes it on to 
others), he secures the highest worlds obtained by those who 
make generous gifts. Bhattoji gives another explanation. Vas 
(14. 21) forbids a man to eat the remnants of his own food or to 
eat food that comes in contact with the leavings of food. This 
Kalivarjya text sets aside for the Kali age the prohibition con¬ 
tained in Vas. 14. 21 (acc. to Bhattoji). The K. V. N. (folio 10 
a) states that this is the explanation given by some, but does 
not approve of it. The Sm. Kau. gives yet another but extremely 
far-fetched explanation. 1812 These several explanations of the 
same half verse indicate how some of the Kalivarjya texts are 
comparatively recent and have no settled meaning even accord¬ 
ing to comparatively late writers of digests. 

27. ‘ The resolve to offer worship (throughout life) with 
various details to a certain idol (1. 21). 

It is not easy to see why such a resolve should have been 
prohibited. Therefore this explanation given by Bhattoji, K. V. 
N. (folio 10 a), the Samayamayukha and others is not satisfac¬ 
tory. It is better to accept the explanation of the Nir. S. that 
this forbids the undertaking of the worship of a particular image 
for wages. Apararka (pp. 450 and 923) quotes a smrti text defin¬ 
ing a devcdalca aB a brahman a who performs the worship of an 
image for wageB for three years and who thereby becomes unfit 
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to officiate at Sraddhas. 1843 Manu III. 152 declares the devalaka 
to be unfit for being invited for sraddhas or rites in honour of 
gods and Kulluka quotes Devala to the effect that, one who 
maintains himself on the treasury of a Bhrine is oalled devalaka. 
It is remarkable that Vrddha-Harlta (VIII. 77-80) says that only 
the worshippers of Siva for wages are called devalaka and those 
of Visnu are not. Acc. to the Sm. Kau. what is forbidden is the 
resolve to worship an image for securing a direct vision of the 
Deity. 1844 This is rather pedantic and far-fetched. 

28. ‘ Touching the bodies of those ( who are impure on the 
death of a relative) after the collection of the bones ’ (1. 22 ). 
The day on which the bones were to be collected after the body 
was cremated differed greatly according to various writers. The 
Mit. on Yaj. III. 17 notes that according to Samvarta 1845 
(verse 38) the bones may be collected on the first, third, seventh 
or 9th day, that the Visnu Dh. S. (19.10-11) prescribes the 4th 
day for it and recommends the casting of them into the Ganges, 
that some did it on the 2nd day and that therefore everyone Bhould 
follow his own Grhyasutra. The Mit. on Yaj. 111. 18 quotes 
Devala to the effect that, after the lapse of one-third of the period 
of impurity prescribed for members of the four varnas (as in Yaj. 
III. 22), persons who lost relatives become touchable, that 
members of the four varnas become touchable in three, four, 
five and ten days respectively. Samvarta {verses 39-40) 
states that, after the collection of bones, touching those who 
are under pollution due to death is allowed on the 4th, 6th, 8th 
and 10th day respectively in the case of brahinanas, ksatriyas, 
vaisyas and sudras. The present Kalivarjya text forbids this 
and becomes stricter as to the Tules about impurity. 

29. * The performance by a brahmana of the duties of the 
killer of the victim in a sacrifice ’ (1. 23 ). 
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The animal in a srauta sacrifice was to be killed by choking 
it and strangling it. The person who did so was called iamitr. 
Different views were entertained as to who was to be the samitr. 
Acc. to Jai. III. 7. 28-29 1846 the adhvaryu himself was to be the 
samitr ; the usual opinion was that he was to be some one other 
than the rtviks. The Asv. Sr. (XII. 9. 12-13) shows that he 
may be a brahmana or a non-brahmapa. For further details 
vide H. of Dh. vol. IL pp. 1121-22, n. 2504. As animal sacrifices 
themselves came to be looked down upon or even forbidden, this 
text forbids a brahmana from being a Samitr. 

30. * The sale of the soma plant by brahmanas ’ (1. 23 ). 

Soma beverage was to be drunk only by brahmanas. The soma 
plant had to be purchased and there was a symbolic haggling for it. 
The vendor of soma in ancient 1 * 47 times was, acc. to Kat. Sr. VII. 6. 
2-4 and Ap. Sr. X. 20.12, either a brahmana of Kutsa gotra or any 
brahmana or a sudra. 1847 In later times, though Manu XI. 7 ( = 
S&nti.l65. 7 ) and Nar. ( datt3.pradi.nika 7 ) 1B48 allow a brahmana 
who has wealth sufficient for the maintenance of himself and his 
dependents for three years or more to perform a soma sacrifice, 
yet Manu III. 158, Y&j. 1.165 and Vas. 14. 3 hold that a brahmana 
who sells the soma plant is unfit to be invited at a sraddha and 
that one should not partake of food at his house. Manu X. 88 
forbidB a brahmana to sell water, arms, poison, soma &c. Vide 

H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 1141-1143 for purchase of soma and the 
dramatic haggling for it. 

31. ‘ Allowing a brahmana householder to eat food at the 
houses of four classes of people among sudras viz. his slave, 
his cowherd, a hereditary family friend and one who cultivates 
his fields on the basis of paying a half or other portion of the 
produce to him’ (11. 25-26 ). 

Gaut. 17. 6, Manu IV. 253 ( = Visnu Dh. S. 1849 57. 16), Yap 

I. 166 and Parasara XI. 19 say that a brahmana may eat the 
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food of these four and of his own barber. Haradatta on Gaut. 
17. 6 and Apararka ( p. 244 ) remark that a brahmana can take 
the food of these persons among sudras only in the event of 
extreme calamities. From this it appears that up to the 12th 
century A. D. the peremptory prohibition contained in this text 
was either unknown or was not much respected. The exclusive¬ 
ness of caste in matters of food and marriage was made more 
strict by the Kalivarjya texts. Vide above (pp. 869 and 885 ) as 
to how Parasara himself was overruled by-this text. 

32. ‘ Pilgrimages to very distant holy places ’ (J. 26 ). 

A brahmana was called upon to tend bis Vedic or grhya 
fires. If he went to distant places on pilgrimage this duty 
would be interfered with. It is provided by Ap. 1850 Sr. IV. 16. 18 
that even when on a journey the aynihotrin has, after turning 
his face in the direction of his fire altar, to go mentally over 
the whole procedure of his daily fire worship and the Darsa- 
purnamasa. The Gobliila-smrti II. 157 says the same. The 
Smrtikaustubha 1851 says that this prohibits pilgrimage to holy 
places beyond the sea or on the borders of Bharatavarsa. This 
text prohibits a brahmana from going to distant places on 
pilgrimage, but it does not prevent him from undertaking a 
journey for earning wealth for performing sacrifices. K. V. N. 
( folio 10a) quotes a text of Satyavrata to this effect. 

33. * The rule that a pupil should habitually observe the 
same behaviour towards the wife of the guru as towards the 
guru himself ’ (1. 27 ). Ap. Dh. 1852 S. I. 2. 7. 2/, Gaut. IL 31-34, 
Manu II. 210, Visnu Dh. S. 32. 1-2 prescribe that a student 
should perform the same acts of honour and obedience towards 
the wife or wives of his teacher as towards the teacher ( except 
holding her feet in doing obeisance and eating the leavings of 
the food). As students were often grown-up young men and 
the teacher’s wife might often be a young lady, Manu II. 212, 
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216, 217 (that are the same as Vi3nu Dh. S. 32. 13-15) provide 
that a pupil full twenty years old should not show honour to the 
young wife of his teacher by clasping her feet, but that he may 
prostrate himself on the ground before the teacher’s young wife 
in performing obeisance and that he may hold her feet in 
obeisance only (once) when he returns from a journey. This text 
accepts the principle underlying the special rules laid down by 
Manu and Visnu and prohibits the daily touching of the feet of 
the guru’s wife on the part of the pupil. The Sm. 1853 Kau. and 
Dharmasindhu ( III p. 353 ) hold that this sets aside the rule laid 
down in Yaj I. 49 that a perpetual student may stay till his 
death with his teacher or with the teacher’s son or (in default 
of botli) with the teacher’s wife. 

34. * The modes of maintenance conceded to brahmanas in 
times of distress (or calamity) ’ (1. 28). 

The special modes of maintenance proscribed for brali- 
manaswere receiving gifts, teaching the Veda and officiating 
as priests (Gaut. X. 2, Ap. Dh. S. II. 5. 10. 5, Manu X. 76,1. 88, 
Vas. II. 14, Yaj. I. 118). But it was recognised from very 
ancient times that if a brShmana could not maintain himself 
by following the above modes of earning wealth lie could in a 
season of distress pursue the avocations peculiar to a ksatriya 
or vaisya (Gaut. VH 6-7, Baud. Dh. S. II. 2. 77-81, Vas. II. 22, 
Manu X 81-82, Yaj. 111. 35) 18S1 . Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 118- 
133 for detailed treatment of this matter and for the restric¬ 
tions imposed even when brahmanas were allowed to follow the 
avocations of ksatriyas and vaisyas. The Kalivarjya prohibi¬ 
tion is merely one on paper. From ancient times till now 
brahmanas have pursued all sorts of avocations and hardly any 
importance has been attached to this dictum. 

35. ‘Not accumulating any wealth (or grains) for the 
morrow’ (1. 28). Manu IV. 7 and Yaj. I. 128 provide that brah- 
manas are of four kinds, viz. those who accumulate grain of 
the capacity of a kustila, those who accumulate grain of the capa¬ 
city of a kunibhi, those that accumulate grain enough to satisfy 
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their needs for three days and those who do not collect grain 
even for the next day. The emrtis prescribe that each later 
one is superior in merit to each preceding one. The commen¬ 
tators differ as to the meaning conveyed by kusuladhanya 
(some holding that it means one who has accumulated grain 
for three years, while others say it means one who has grain for 
12 days) and kumbhldhanya {a person accumulating grain for a 
year, or grain for six days). Vide H. of Dh. vol. II, p. 110, note 
234 and p. 641 note 1502. The Mit. on Yaj. L 128 says that the 
advice not to accumulate corn even for three dayB or one day is 
not addressed to all brahmanas, but to those only who are called 
yayavara 1855 . This explanation of the Mit. indicates that the 
Kalivarjya text on this point was either not known to the Mit. 
or was not much thought of by it. The Kalivarjya text provides 
that the ideal of extreme poverty and absence of acquisitiveness 
for brahmanas was not to be insisted upon in the Kali age. 

36. 1 The acceptance of the kindling of a log of wood (i. e. 
settingup sacred Vedic fire) at the time of the liomu of Jstakarma 
for the purpose of securing long life to the child born to a 
person’ (1. 29). The aranis are two logs of Asvattha tree from 
which fire is produced by attrition, which (fire) is used for 
kindling the garhapatya fire. In certain sakhas, it is the prac¬ 
tice to kindle fire from aranis and to use it for the homa in the 
Jatakarma rite. This fire was to be used in the subsequent 
rites for the child such as cuds, upanayana, marriage. It was 
supposed that this enabled the child to live long. 1856 The Sarh. 
K. quotes a pariSista text to this effect. 1857 

37. ‘Constant journeys by brahmanas’ (1. 30). The 
Mahabharata (Santi 23, 15) 1858 gayB, ‘As a snake swallows mice 
hiding in holes, the earth swallows two persons via. a king who 
does not fight (an invader) and a brahmana who does not engage 


1855. For the two kinds of brahmanas, viz, salma and yayavara, vide 
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in travel* (for acquiring learning from famous teachers). This 
text only forbids taking aimlessly to long journeys but not 
those for study or for religious purposes. 

38. * Blowing on fire with the mouth * in order to kindle 
it into flames (1. 30). Gaut. IX. 32, Manu IV, 53 and 
Brahmapurana 221. 102 forbid the blowing on fire with the 
mouth (as in doing so it is likely that drops of saliva from the 
mouth may fall into the fire and pollute it). Haradatta on Ap. 
Da. S. I. 5.15. 20 notices that in the Vajasaneya Sakha it is said 
that fire should be kindled into flames by blowing upon it with 
the breath from the mouth since it sprang from the mouth of the 
Creator (as stated in the Purusasukta, Rg. X. 90. 13). Therefore, 
acc. to Haradata and the Gobhila-smrti (1.135-136) 1859 the irauta 
fire could be kindled by blowing upon it with the mouth, but 
smarta fire or ordinary fire should not be kindled in that way 
(but only by using a fan or a bamboo cylindrical piece ). 
The Kalivarjya text forbids blowing with the mouth even on 
irauta fire. 

39. * Allowing social intercourse to women who have 
become polluted by rape and the like (when they have performed 
prayascitta) as prescribed in the sastras’ (1. 31). 1860 Vas. 28. 2-3 
state, ‘ when a woman is polluted by being raped or kidnapp¬ 
ed by a thief, she should not be abandoned; one should wait 
till her monthly illness (making her undergo certain expiations 
till then) and she becomes pure after it.’ Atri (V. 2-3 ) has the 
same verses, which are quoted (from Vas.) by Visvarupa on 
Yaj. 111. 256 (p. 133. Tri. ed.) and explained at great length. 
The Matayapurana 227. 126 i9 liberal enough to Bay that the 
man who commits rape should be punished with death but the 
woman raped incurs no blame. Parasara ( X. 27 ) provides that 
if a woman is raped by an evil-doer only once she becomes pure 
by undergoing the Prajapatya expiation and after the follow¬ 
ing monthly illness. Even so late a smrti writer as Devala 
provides that if a woman of any class is raped by mlecchas and 
Bhe conceives she can be purified by the expiation of Santapana. 
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But this text is harsher on such innocent and unlucky women 
when it says that they cannot be restored to social intercourse 
even after undergoing expiation. 

40. ‘ Begging of food by a sannyasin from members of all 
varnas (including sudraB ) according to the ruleB of the sastra * 

(1. 32 ). The Sm. M. p. 201 ( on varnS&rama) quotes Kathaka 
BrShmana, 1861 Aruni Up., Parasara (in prose ) to the effect that 
a yati may beg for food from members of all varnas. Baud. Dh. 
S. II. 10. 69 1862 also quotes a verse which allows the begging of 
food from all varnas to a yati, Vas. X. 7 requires a yati to beg 
at seven houses not selected beforehand and in X. 24 states that 
he should subsist on what food he gets at the houses of 
brahmanas. 1863 The present text requires even the yati to observe 
caste rules as to food. 

41. * Not using for ten days fresh rain water ’ (1. 33 ). 
Haradatta on Ap. Dh. S. I. 5. 15. 2, Bhattoji on Catur. (p. 54), Sm. 
Kau. p. 479 quote a verse, ‘ she-goats, cows, she-buflfaloes and 
brahmana women become free from impurity ( due to delivery ) 
after ten nights and so does fresh rain water accumulated on the 
ground ’. According to this the long period of ten days in the 
case of rain water is set aside. But Bhattoji notes that accord¬ 
ing to another smrti ‘ rain water falling at the proper season 
is pure, but it is not to be used for drinking for three days; 
when rain falls at an unusual season rain water is impure for 
ten days and if a man drinks it within that period he should 
abstain from food for one day and night ’. Bhattoji remarks 
that the Kalivarjya text only sets aside waiting for ten days, 
but does not set aside the rule against drinking it for three days. 

42. ‘ ( Payment of) the fee demanded by the teacher ’ at 
the end of the period of brahmacarya (1. 33), 
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The ancient practice was to make no agreement as to fees 
for teaching. Vide Br. Up. IV. 1.2. Gant. (II. 54-55) prescribes 1865 
that at the end of his studies the student should request the 
teacher to accept the wealth that he could offer or ask the 
teacher what should be given and after paying or doing what 
was required by the guru or if the teacher permitted him to go 
without demanding anything the student should take the 
ceremonial bath. Vide Manu II. 245-246 and H. of Dh. vol. II. 
pp. 360-361 for details. Yaj. I. 51 provides that at the end of 
his studies the student may give to the teacher what he desires 
( or a cow ) according to his ability or may with his permission 
take the ceremonial bath ( without paying anything). On 
account of these provisions we have stories in the ancient litera¬ 
ture that veTy rarely teachers or their wives made fanciful 
demands. This Kalivarjya text only sets aside the require¬ 
ment of paying what the guru demands, but does not prohibit 
the voluntary gift of a fee by the student. 1866 

43. ‘ The engagement of a tudra for Buch acts as cooking 
and the like in the houses of brahmanas and the rest’ (1. 34). 
Ap. Dh. S. (II. 2. 3.1-8) requires that 1867 the food for Vaisva- 
deva should be prepared by pure men of the first three varnas 
and also optionally allows a sudra to be a cook for an urya pro¬ 
vided he is under the supervision of men of the first three 
varnas, provided he sips water whenever he touches the hair, 
any limb or his garment, provided he cuts the hair ( on his head 
and his body), the beard and nails every day or every 8th day of 
the month or on the new and full moon day and provided he 
bathes with the clothes on. It is this permission that is set 
aside by this Kalivarjya text. 

44. ‘ Suicide of very old people by falling into fire or from 
a precipice ’ (1. 35 ). 

This is analogous to No. 13 above. Atri did not condemn 
suicide in certain cases. He states, 1868 (verses 218-219)' if one be 
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old (beyond 70), if one cannot observe the rules of bodily puri¬ 
fication (owing to extreme weakness), if one is so ill that all 
medical help is discarded, and if one in these circumstances 
kills himself -by throwing himself from a precipice or into fire 
or water or by fasting, mourning should be observed for him 
for three days and sraddha may be performed for him.’ A.par- 
firka (p. 536) quotes several smrtis to the effect that a very old 
man or one suffering from very serious illness, one who has no 
desires left and has carried out his tasks may bring about liis 
death by entering fire or water or falling from a precipice and 
he will incur no sin. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 926-92? for 
further details. This text may also be taken as forbidding 
suicide by falling from a precipice or into fire as an expiation 
in the case of those that are guilty of mahapatakas knowingly 
committed. The Mit. on Yaj. HI. 226 quotes a smrti to this 
effect 1869 . The Suddhitattva holds (pp. 284-285) that suicide 
by entering water and the like is allowed in Kali only to 
eudras and forbidden to brahinanas and others. 

45. ‘ The performance of aoamana (purificatory sipping of 
water) by sistas in as much water aB is sufficient for slaking 
the thirst of a cow ’ (1. 36). 

Manu V. 128, Vas. III. 35, Baud. Dh. S. 1. 5. 65, Yaj. I. 192, 
Visnu 23. 43 provide 1870 that water collected on the ground is 
pure (and may be used for acamana) provided it is sufficient 
in quantity to slake the thirst of a cow. But this text forbids 
on hygienic grounds the use of small quantities of water collec¬ 
ted on the ground for sipping and similar purposes. 

46. * The residence of an ascetic in the house near which 
he happens to be in the evening' (1. 38 ). 

Acc. to Ap. Dh. S. II. 9, 21. 10 and Manu VI. 43, 55-56, an 
ascetic was to kindle no fire, was to be houseless and was to 
beg only once a day in the afternoon or evening when no smoke 
ascends from the kitchens of people, when the embers have been 
extinguished, when people have finished their meals &c. Vas. (X- 
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12-15) provides 1871 that a saitnyQsin was to change his residence 
frequently, was to stay at the boundary of the village or in a 
temple, or in an empty house or at the bottom of a tree and 
should constantly live in a forest. Sankha (VII. 6) states that an 
ascetic should stay in an empty house or he may stay wherever 
he may be when the sun sets. This provision of Sahklia 
is set aside by the Kalivarjya text. Another meaning of 
the words, according to Krsnabhatta on the Nir. S. (p. 1310), is 
that this runs counter to the recommendation of Manu VI. 56 
that an ascetic should go for begging to the houses in a village 
in the evening when all smoke from kitchens has ceased i. e. 
by this text he is allowed to beg in the noon. In a way this 
appears to be a better explanation. 

The above is a complete list of all Kalivarjyas quoted from 
the Adityapurana (except one or two). Some of the Kalivarjyas 
not included here, but included in other texts cited above will 
also be now set out for the sake of completeness of treatment. 

47. ‘Resorting to sannyasu'. Vyasa quoted above ( n. 1793) 
forbade sannyasa in the Kali age after 4400 years of it had 
elapsed, but then Devala 1872 made an exception to this extent 
that as long as the division of society into four varpas existed 
and as long as the Veda was studied sannyasa could be resorted 
to even in Kali. The Nir. S. explains that what is forbidden is 
the sannyasa with three dandas and not the sannyasa with one 
danda. Baud. II. 10. 53 ( ekadandl vs ) gives an option that a 
sannyasin may carry three staffs or one, while Yaj. III. 58 speakB 
of a yati as only tridandl. Dapda meas a Btaff and also ‘restraint, 
curbing ’. Manu XII. 10 (same as Daksa VII. 30) declares that that 
man is called tndan^i who has restraint over his body, speech 
and mind. Daksa 1873 also says that a yati is not called tridandl by 
carrying three bamboo staffs, that he is called tridandl who has 
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the spiritual restraint in him(v. 29). Ini. 12-13 Daksa gayB that 
just as a girdle, deer skin and a wooden staff are the outward 
signs of a vedic student, so three staffs are the peculiar sign of a 
yati. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 937-938 for further details. If the 
Kalivarjya text were meant to forbid sannyasa altogether, it 
must be said that it was never honoured and even now thousands 
become sannyasins every year. If, as the Nir. S. says, this text 
only forbids the carrying of three dapdas, it is a meaningless 
prohibition, giving importance only to outward symbols and 
not to the substance of the matter. 

48. ‘The observance of agnihotra ’ or ‘ the acceptance of 
three fires’. Vyasa (n. 1793) forbade the performance of srauta 
mjniholra along with sannyasa in Kali, but an exception was 
made by Devala in favour of its observance as also of resort 
to sannyasa on the grounds stated above (in No. 47). Some 
digests and authors such as the Nirpayasindhu 1874 and Bhatfoji 
explain that agnihotra of the sarvadhana type is forbidden in 
Kali, but that of the ardhadhana type is allowed. Agnihotra 
means ‘adfiana, that is, setting up of the srauta fires. When a 
man consecrates the three srauta fires he may do so with half of 
his smarta fire and keep up the other half of the smarta fire. This 
is called ardhadhana. If he does not keep the smarta fire 
separate, it is sarvadhana. Laugaksi quoted by the Nir. S. (III. 
p. 370 ), Bhattoji and others states this. The Mit. on Yaj. III. 45 
mentions these two modes. Therefore, according to these explana¬ 
tions, sarvadhana was allowed in former ages ( and acc. to one 
interpretation up to 4400 years of Kali), while in Kali (or at 
least after 4400 years of Kali) only ardhadhana is allowed. 

49. ‘ Human sacrifice ’ ( vide note 1798 giving extract from 
NaradapurSna). 

The Tai. Br. 1875 (IIL 4. 1-19) contains a description of the 
procedure of human sacrifice. The oldest texts even do not show 
that a human being was killed. The whole procedure is 
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symbolical. The Vaj. S. (XXX. 5 £f.) has many passages in 
common with the Tai. Br. The Tai. Br. III. 4.1 ( = Vaj. S. 30. 5) 
begins, ‘ the brahmana should be offered to brahman ( spiritual 
power ), the ksatriya to ksatra (military power), the vaisya to 
the Maruts’ &c. Acc. to Ap. Sr. XX. 24, a brahmana or ksatriya 
performs this sacrifice, whereby he attains power and valour 
and all prosperity. There are eleven sacrificial posts and eleven 
animals to be offered to Agni and Soma. After the rite of 
paryagnikarana is performed on the brahmana and others, they 
are presented to the several deities and then discharged from 
the sacrificial posts, eleven goats are killed and oblations of 
their flesh and limbs are offered. Acc. to the com. on Vaj. S., 
it is begun on the 10th day of the bright half of Caitra and goes 
on for 40 days, which are occupied with 23 dlksas, L2 ujxxsads 
and five sutyas (days on which soma is extracted). After 
this yaga, the yajamana usually resorted to a forest as a 
sannyasin. 1876 

50. * Asvamedha ’ (n. 1798). The Tai. S. V. 3.12. 2 states, 1877 
‘he who performs the Asvamedha becomes free from (the sin of) 
bT&hmana murder’. In spite of this Vedie authority the Brhan- 
Naradlya and other puranas prohibited it. But no one heeded 
this prohibition and numerous historic kings performed this 
sacrifice from at least 200 B. C. to Jayasing in the 18th century 
A. D. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 1238-1239 and .pp. 70-71 above 
for numerous historical performers of Asvamedha. 

51. ‘Rajasuya’ (acc. to the Garudapurana, p. 929 above). 
This was a very complex rite extending over two years and 
could be performed only by a ksatriya. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. 
pp. 1214-1223 for a brief description. The Rajasuya was per¬ 
formed by the Kalinga Emperor Kharavela as he proclaims in 
his Hathigurapha Inscription (E. I. vol. XX p. 71 at p. 79) and 
by queen N&yanika as Btated in the Nanaghat Inscription (A. S. 
W. I. vol. V. p. 60). 

52. ‘Perpetual studenthood’ (n. 1798). Vedic students 
were of two kinds, upakurvaqa (who offered some return or 
fee at the time when they returned home ) and the naisthilca 
(who remained students till death). Vide p. 764 n. 1471 above. 
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H&rlta, Daksa 1878 (1.7) and others mention these two varie¬ 
ties, while Y&j. I. 49, Vedavy&sa I. 41 and Visnu Dli. S. 28. 46 
name and describe the naisthiku. Manu H. 243-244, Yaj. I. 
49-50, Vas. VII. 4-5 provide that a perpetual Vedic student 
should stay with hie teacher till his own death, that on 
the teacher’s death he should stay with the teacher's son 
or the teacher’s wife or should tend fire, that if he curbs 
his senses till his death, he reaches the world of brahma 
(immortality) and is not born again. This was a very diffi¬ 
cult mode of life, there were great temptations as the flesh 
is weak and therefore the Brhan-Naradlya and others prohibited 
perpetual studenthood. Some works such as the Madanaparijata 
(p. 16), the Kalivarjyavinirnaya of Damodara, and the Nir. S. 
read ‘dirgha-kalam brahmacaryam ’ in place of ‘naisthikam 
brahmacaryam ’ in the Brhan-Naradiya. 

53. ‘ Brahmacarya for long periods ’ (n. 1799 ). The Baud. 
Dh. S. (1.2.1-5) declares, “the term of studentship for Veda study 
as observed in ancient times lasted for 48 years, or 24 years, or 
12 years for each Veda or at least one year for each kanda (of 
the Tai.S.) or it lasted till the Veda was committed to memory, 
as life is evanescent and as the Veda ordains ‘ let him kindle 
the sacred fires while his hair is still black’." The Ap. Dh. S. 
(1. 1. 2. 11-16) provides that the student’s stay with the 
teacher’s household should be 48 years, 24 yeare or 12 years at 
the lowest. Manu III. 1 also states that the vow of studying 
the three Vedas under a guru must be observed for 36 years or 
for half of that time or for a quarter of it or until the student 
has mastered (the Veda). These long periods of 48 years, 36 or 
24 years for Veda study (before a man could become an house¬ 
holder) are here forbidden in Kali. This was nothing new. Yaj. 
I. 36 had allowed 12 years for each Veda or five and if a man 
did not want to study all vedas but only one he could finish his 
studenthood in five years. Only an extremely small number 
could have spent 48 or 36 years in Veda study. Sahara on Jai. 
I. 3. 3 held that this text of Baud, was opposed to the iruti about 
kindling fires when a man was a young householder with black 
hair and was to be discarded. Vide pp. 832-834 above for a 
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discussionof this. The authors of the Samayamayukha and 
the Sm, Kau. both of whom had before them the reading 
' dlrghakilam brahmacaryam ’ held that this prohibition was 
aimed at the words of Ap. and Baud, and that the vow of 
perpetual studentship which was undertaken with a special 
purpose in view ( viz. realization of brahma and non-return 
to mfnsara) waB not prohibited by the Kalivarjya text and that 
there was nothing wrong in the practice of perpetual student- 
hood among the Dravidas. 

54. ‘Animal sacrifice.’ In the Markandeya as quoted in 
Apararka p. 929 above animal sacrifice was forbidden in the Kali 
age. Though popular feeling had gradually veered round to the 
view that meat should not be offered in sraddhas, in madhuparka 
(No. 22 above), yet animal sacrifices were performed at all 
times and are even now performed, though very rarely. 

55. ‘ Intoxicating drinks (madya) There were startling 
vicissitudes in the attitude to intoxicants. 

In Vedic times soma was a beverage drunk by the priests 
and sura was a beverage for common men and usually not 
meant to be offered to the gods. Soma and sura are sharply 
distinguished (vide Tai. S. II. 5.1. 1, Vaj. S. 19. 7, Sat. Br. V. 1. 
5.28). The Sat. Br. (V. 1. 5. 28) has the striking antithesis 
‘For, Soma is truth, prosperity, light; and sura is untruth, 
misery, darkness ’. In the SautramanI isti a brahmana had to 
be hired for drinking the dregs of sura offered in it and if a 
brfihmana could not be found the sura was poured on an ant¬ 
hill (Tai. Br. I. 8. 6 and Sahara on Jai. III. 5.14-15). It appears 
from the Kathaka-sarhhita XII. 12 that 1879 brahmanas had by 
that time come to regard the drinking of sura as sinful. From 
Chan. Up. V. 10.9 it appears that a drinker of sura was enumerated 
among five grave sinners. In the Aiv. gr. II. 5. 3-5 it is said 
that in the rites of the Anvastaka day when pindas are offered 
to the male ancestors, the female ancestors viz. the mother, the 
paternal grandmother and great-grandmother are offered sura 
and the scum of boiled rice in addition 1880 . The Nir. S. (III. 
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p, 367) refers to this passage of the Asv. Gr, and holds that the 
Kalivarjya text against intoxicants forbids this also. 

Madya is a generic term applicable to all intoxicating 
drinks ; sura is said to be of three kinds, viz. that prepared from 
molasses, that from honey ( ot madhuka flowers or from grapes) 
and that from corn flour (Manu XL 94, Visnu Dh. S. 22. 82 and 
Samvarta 117). The Visnu Dh. S. ( 22. 83-84) specifies ten 
kinds of madya, all of which a br&hmana was not even to touch. 
Gaut. II. 25 lasI , Ap. Dh. S. I. 5. 17. 21, Manu XI. 95 forbid all 
kinds of ni'idya to brahmanas at all stages of life. Ap. 1. 7. 
21. 8, Vas. I. 20, Manu XI. 54, Visnu Dh. S. 35. 1 hold that the 
drinking of sura is one of the five grave sins { mahapatakas), 
while Yaj. III. 227 employs the word * madya ’ in place of sura 
in this connection. Baud. Dh. S. I. 1. 22 however notes that 
among the five practices peouliar to the brahmanas of the north 
was that of drinking rum and Baud, condemns it. The verses 
of Manu XL 93-94 about the three kinds of sura have been the 
subject of frequent and varying interpretations. Visvarupa on 
Yaj. Ill, 222, the Mit. on Yaj. HI. 253, Apararka p. 1069 and 
others establish that the word ‘sura’ primarily applies to paistl 
(liquor prepared from flour) alone, that paistl is forbidden to 
all brahmanas, ksatriyas and vaisyas, that it is the drinking 
of paistl alone that constitutes a mahapataka, that all intoxi¬ 
cating drinks are forbidden to brahmanas in all ages, but in¬ 
toxicants other than paisti (such as those prepared from molasses 
or madhuka flowers) are not forbidden to ksatriyas and vaisyas. 
Manu XI. 93 says that sura is the refuse of cooked food ( rice ); 
therefore members of the three higher castes should not drink 
sura. This clearly shows that Manu took sura as meaning 
only paistl (liquor prepared from rice flour ). The Visnu Dh. 
S. ( 22. 84 ) expressly says that ksatriyas and vaisyas are not 
polluted by touching the ten kinds of madyas specified by it. 
In the TJdyogaparva (59, 5) both V&sudeva (Krsna) and Arjuna 
are described as intoxicated by drinking the liquor prepared 
from honey and the Tantrav&rtika establishes that there was 
nothing wrong in this as both were ksatriyas. Intoxicants were 
not forbidden to sudras. Brahmacarins of whatever varna had 
to abstain from intoxicants of all kinds. Apar&rka 1882 (p. 63) 
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after quoting the Brahmapurana states that intoxicating drinks 
were forbidden to the three varnas in Kali and to brahman as 
in all yugas (ages). But this is opposed to tradition. The 
Adiparva (chap. 76) narrates 1883 that Sukracarya prohibited for 
the first time brahmanas from drinking intoxicants (vide H. Dh. 
vol. II. pp. 792-799 for detailed discussion of tki6 topic). The 
Kalivarjya text forbids the drinking of intoxicants to all the 
three twice-born classes. But ksatriyas and vaisyas pay scant 
attention to this prohibition and even some brahmanas in these 
days have taken to drink as a fashionable indulgence. The K. 
V. N. (folio 5a), Krsnabhatta 1884 and Sm. Kau. note that in the 
i-iakta treatises (called Vfimagama) madya is allowed to be 
offered to the idol for all the three varnas and to ksatriyas in the 
propitiatory rites for Vinayaka and for birth on the Mula con¬ 
stellation but this kalivarjya text forbids all that. 

An analysis of these 55 kalivarjyas yields very interesting 
results. About one-fourth out of the above 55 relate to Srauta 
matters. There are several texts forbidding Agnihotra, 
Asvamedha, Rajasuya, Purusamedha, sattras, Gosava, animal 
sacrifices, while a few others are concerned with matters of 
detail in sacrifices ( vide No. 11, 14-16, 29-30, 38, 48-51, 54 ). 
The first nine of these 55 are concerned with legal matters and 
relations. Some prohibitions are due to growing caste exclusive¬ 
ness (No. 5,10, 31, 40, 43 ). Others again spring from ideas of 
greater insistence on the sacredness of the marriage tie, a 
stricter morality and a demand for greater decency and purity, 
particularly in women ( No. 2, 3, 4, 9, 15, 23, 24, 33, 39, 55 ). 
A few are based on notions of compassion, justice and equity 
(No. 1, 8, 24, 25, 42). Some owe their origin to the growing 
sacredness of the br&hmana’s person and his high social position 
(No. 7,10, 27, 29, 30). Some must have been suggested by 
hygienic considerations (No. 12,16, 28, 38, 41, 45), some arose 
from strict ideas of sin, expiation and ceremonial purity and 
impurity (No. 13, 18-21, 28, 44 ). Two of these, when they 
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prohibit the stage of forest hermit and of sannyasa, strike at the 
very root of the ancient scheme of asramas. 

The chapter on Kalivarjy’as can be employed as a very 
effective answer to those who trot out the theory of the ‘unchang¬ 
ing East’. Social ideas and practices undergo substantial 
changes even in the most static societies. Many of the practic¬ 
es, that had the authority of the Veda (which was supposed to bo 
self-existent and eternal) and of Buch ancient smrtis as those of 
Ap., Manu and Yaj., had either come to be given up or had 
become obnoxious to popular sentiment. This fiction of great 
men meeting together and laying down conventions for the 
Kali age was the method that was hit upon to admit changes in 
religious practices and ideas of morality. The Kalivarjya texts 
are also a complete answer to those who hold fast to the notion 
that dharma (particularly acaradharma ) is immutable and un¬ 
changeable ( aparimrtaniya ). This chapter on Kalivarjya 
unmistakably shows how the most authoritative dicta of the 
Veda and of ancient sages and law-givers were set aside and 
held to be of no binding authority because they ran counter to 
prevailing notions and furnishes a powerful weapon in the 
hands of those who want to introduce reforms in the incidents 
of marriage, inheritance and other matters touching modern 
Hindu society. One can further see how some practices still 
persist in spite of the prohibitions in the Kalivarjya texts viz. 
marriage with one’s maternal uncle’s daughter, sannyasa, 
agnihotra and even srauta animal sacrifices (rarely). 

Some works add two more to the Kalivarjya verses which 
mean, ‘imprecations, omens, dreams, palmistry, listening for 
supernatural voices or messages, promises to make presents to 
a deity if a certain prayer were granted, prophetic replies by 
astrologers to questions, may rarely turn out to be true. One should 
not, however, resort to these through the desire to secure results. 
from them. Similarly there are other actions also (that have to 
be abandoned) in the Kali age, because they have come to be 
included (by people) under improper acts (adharma).’ 1885 

1885. snr^tTOT: i sifprr: ■ wwi: 

frror mit w <r* 1 nwrurt fWf- 

i >TTVTT'%?TOf?*’t 

> wiffa: vstofN vvrfkryftpr- 
forvfsHN <r* 

(Continued on the next page ) 
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From the fact that no ancient emrti speaks of Kalivarjya, 
that the ancient commentaries of Vi$varupa, Medhatithi and 
even Vijnanesvara do not cite long lists of Kalivarjyas, that 
such lists first make their appearance in the Smrtyarthasara, 
the Sm. Q. and Hemadri ( works and authors of 12th and 13th 
centuries), the most probable inference is that these lists of 
Kalivarjyas were first put together at the earliest in the 10th or 
11th century A. D. 1886 


( Continued from the last page ) 

5 TPfSTI%: l FgTH5TT'- p. 477, The passage 1 gproj ... gyJrt > is 
quoted by ?t|fTFaTV on III. 2.4. The (folio lib) explains 

‘ ?fi®sri: wrawfhtrff^Erri^iTT: 1 ... fomr T%t%am- 

g^srtfis^Riwsnr 1 ... 3»i%5i: 3rr??rvTf: ... rfh xj fsfqm 

utfWgynmf. i (0t«rsusrT3= ?) yjffrou'mfi ungspin 

tt^tS nrzpa l.‘ means here the aryqn 'ifoi of and pturu refers to 

the work of Prabhakara, who was called myrtPigRK by the 31 13 ) 3 ) f tfcir 
on §t. II. 1. 1. 

1886. An attempt at a systematical collection of the Kalivarjya 
texts and elucidation thereof was made by me in a paper submitted to the 
8th All India Oriental Conference held at Mysore in December 1935. The 
paper was published in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Koyal 
Asiatic Society, vol. 12 pp. 1-18 (New Series), 1936. Recently ( 1943 ) 
Mr. Batuknath Bhattacbarya has published a book which contains a 
full treatment of Kalivarjyas. He states in the preface that it is ‘ an 
exact reprint of the thesis for Jogendrachandra Ghose Research Prize in 
Comparative Indian Law for 1933 that the subject is ■ comparatively fresh 
and unexplored ’ and that the treatment is on lines marked out by the writer 
himsell. He claims that his work is * original as a whole except one sec¬ 
tion. on secondary sons’. He does not state exactly in what year the thesis 
for a prize of 1933 was submitted to the Calcutta University. Presumably a 
thesis for a prize of 1933 should have been submitted in 1934 or 1935 at the 
latest. No satisfactory explanation is given why the thesis was published in 
1943, so long after the year of the prize, nor does he mention my paper 
published so far back as 1936. It appears from quotations in the book as 
printed that it was probably retouched, if not actually written, after 1937. For 
example, on p. 76 he quotes a passage from the Smrtimuktaphala (section 
on Varnasrama p. 201), which was published by Principal J. R. Gharpure 
only in 1937 in Devanagari. If the original thesis was written or revised 
in or after 1937 my paper published in 1936 should have been mentioned. 
Mr. Batuknath Bhattacharya in his paper * the sources of dharma and their 
comparative authority ’ published In the Proceedings of the 10th Oriental 
Conference at Tirupati held in 1940 refers to my paper on Kalivarjyas 
(p. 160) as 'brief and compact'. This shows that he knew my paper 
years before he published his work in 1943. The claim of the subject being 
' unexplored ' and the thesis being ' original 1 is hardly admissible. 







CHAPTER XXXV 


CUSTOMS IN MODERN INDIAN LAW 

Though an elaborate treatment of customs in modern 
Anglo-Indian Law is far beyond the scope of the present work, 
yet a few words on customs in modern times may not be 
altogether out of place here. When the British began to acquire 
political domination in India they realized the importance attach¬ 
ed to customs by all persons in India and the Charter of the 
Mayor’s court at Bombay in 1753, unconsciously following the 
ancient dicta of Manu ( VII. 203 ) and Yaj. (I. 343), contains the 
earliest traoe in British royal charters of a reservation to the 
peoples of India of their laws and customs. 1887 The British 
Parliament and the Indian Legislatures have allowed customs 
to occupy a very high place in the administration of law and 
justice. The preamble to 21 Geo, III chap. 70 (1781 A. D. ) 
recited that one of the purposes for which the Act was passed 
was that the inhabitants of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa should be 
maintained and protected in the enjoyment of all their lawB, 
usages, rights and privileges and sec. 17 of that Act provided 
among other things that, in the case of the inhabitants of 
Calcutta, their inheritance and succession to lands, rents and 
goods and all matters of contract and dealing between party 
and party Bhall be determined in the case of Mahomedans by 
the laws and usages of Mahomedans and in the case of Gentus 
by the laws and usages of Gentus 1888 and, where only one of. 
the parties shall be a Mahomedan or Gentu, by the laws and 
usages of the defendant. 37 Geo. Ill chap. 142 (1796 A. D.), 
Bee. 13, Bombay Regulation IV of 1827, sec, 26, the Government 
of India Act of 1915 ( 5 and 6 Geo. V chap. Gi, sec. 112 ), Gov¬ 
ernment of India Act 1935 ( 25 Geo. V chap. 2, sec. 223 ), the 


1887. • Vide Lopes v. Lopes 5 Bora, H, C. R. (O. C. J.) 172, 183. 

1888. The word 'Gentu' (orGentoo) was the Portuguese word for 

' Gentile ' and appears to mean a pagan inhabitant of Hindustan who is not 
a Mahomedan. Its use In a judicial document first occurs in the judgment 
of Lord Chief Justice Willes in Qmichand v. Barker (Durnford’s Reports 
of cases, 1737-1769, p. 538). Vide on the word Gentoo 'Khojas-and 
Memoos case' in Perry's Oriental cases 110,-133 and Lopes v. Lopes’ 
5 Bom. H. C. R. (0. C. J.) 172, 185-186. — - - - a 

122 
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Madras Civil Courts Act (331 of 1873, sec. 16), the Bengal, 
North-west Provinces and Assam Civil Courts Act ( XII of 1887 
sec. 37), Central Provinces Laws Act (XX of 1875, sec. 5), 
the Oudh Laws Act (XV1I3 of 1876, sec. 3), the Bengal Laws 
Act ( XVI of 1872, sec. 5 ) enact that, the custom of the parties 
or of the defendant shall be the rule of decision in matters of 
succession and inheritance, marriage, caste, religious institu¬ 
tions and the like. 

The burden of proving a custom opposed to the general 
law or in derogation of the ordinary rights of another lies 
heavily on the person alleging it. 1889 The decided cases lay 
down several essentials of a valid custom. In order to make a 
particular custom valid it must be proved to be immemorial or 
ancient, uniform, certain, reasonable, obligatory and it must 
not be immoral or opposed to public policy or to any express 
enactment of the Legislature. What antiquity must be proved 
before a custom can be accepted as valid depends upon the 
circumstances of each case. 1890 When it is said that a custom 
must be ancient it is not meant that the antiquity must be 
carried back to a period beyond the memory of man. According 
to the Mit. on Yaj. II. 27 smQrta-kala (time within living memory) 
in relation to possession means a period of one hundred years, 
while according to K&ty&yana and Vyasa it is only a period of 
sixty years. 1891 On evidence of the prevalence of a custom even 
for 20, 30, 80 or 90 years the Courts have held that a 
presumption may arise that the custom iB ancient and that if 
the presumption is not rebutted the Court may accept it as a 
valid and ancient custom. 1892 Many instances have generally 
to be adduced for proof of a custom. No hard and fast rule can 
be laid down about the number of instances required to prove a 


1889. Neelkisio Deb v. Boer Chunder 12 Moo. I. A. 523, 542; Shiba 
Prasad v. Prayaghumari 59 I. A, 331, 345; Baba Narayan v, Saboosa 
46 Bom. L. R. 312 (P. C.). 314. 

1890. Subhani v, Nawab 68 I. A. 1, followed in Panchanon Roy v. 

Fazlur Rahman 76 C. L. J. 479. # 

1891. wtT i nrmrfMkBtmi vwsn 

mn«vrmn. q. by p. 636; sViflr pmbsmvTvar wsft • 

Jjf%; «r vMl ijhfJiiuir g i w Bnjwt * arnm; n 

*VTW q. by II. p. 75. 

1892. Maha-maya Debt v. Hart das 42 Cal. 455, 472; Garurudhwaja 

v. Saparandhwaja 27 I. A. 238; Basant v. Brijraj 62 I. A, 180, 193; 
Parthottam v. Veniehattd 45 Bonj, 754, 767. . . . 
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custom. 1893 In certain ease? it has been held that specific 
instances are not absolutely necessary, but the opinions 
of persons likely to know the existence of the custom 
is entitled to great weight, even though they may not be able 
to cite specific instances. 18933 Customs once prevalant, 
particularly family customs, may come to be dis¬ 
continued on account of accident, change in popular sentiment 
or by the concurrent will of all the members concerned. 1894 
Customs must be strictly construed and cannot be extended by 
analogy or parity of reasoning. Because in a particular caste 
marriage with a maternal uncle’s daughter is allowed by custom 
it does not follow that marriage with a maternal aunt’s or 
paternal aunt’s daughter will necessarily be valid. Vide H. of 
Dh. vol. II. p. 467 notes 1095-6. The evidence about a custom 
should be such as to prove the uniformity and continuity of the 
usage, the conviction of those following it that they were acting 
in accordance with law and the consciousness of obligatorines 
and the custom should not spring from mere habit, imitation 
and ignorance or mutual arrangement. 189S A custom must not 
be unreasonable. A custom of excluding daughters from 
inheritance was held to be not unreasonable according to the 
ideas of the Hindu community. 1896 A custom that only 
members of certain castes ( and not of others) were ehtitled to 
make use of a temple and to worship therein was held not 
unreasonable in India, though it may appear obnoxious to 
cultured people at the present day. 1897 

Customs must not be immoral. Whether a custom is 
immoral is to be judged by the sense of the whole community l89s . 

1893. Vid e Ratilal v. Motilal 27 Bom. L. R. 880; Chandika v. 
Muna 29 I. A. 70. 

1893a. Vide Ahmed Khan v. Channi Bibi 52 I. A, 372 ; S, K. Wode- 
yarv. Ganapati 37 Bom. L. R. 584 ; Ajai Verma v. Vijai Kumari 41 
Bom. L. R. 700 (P. C.); Madhavrao v. Raghavendrarao 48 Bom. L. R. 196. 

1894. Vannia Kone v. Vannichi 51 Mad. 1 (F, B. ); Rajkishen 
Singh v. Ramjoy 1 Cal. 180, 195-96. 

1895. Mathura v. Esu 4 Bom. 545, 557 ; Gopalayyan v. Raghupati- 
ayyan 7 Mad. H. C. R. 250 (F. B,), 254; Ramrao v. Ytshvantrao 10 
Bom. 327. 

1896. Bhau v. Sundrabat 11 Bom. H. C. R. 249, 277. 

1897. Anandrao v, Shankar 7 Bom. 323; Sankaralinga v. Raje- 
shwar 31 Mad. 236 (P. C. ); S. K. Wodeyar v. Ganapati 37 Boa. L. R. 
384 ; bat vide Narhari v. Bhimrao 39 Boa. L, R. 1295- (aboat a lank), 

1398. Deivanayaga v. Muthu 44 Mad. 329, 333. 
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A custom which authorizes a woman of the lower castes to 
contract a second marriage without divorce on payment of a 
certain sum to the caste was held to be immoral 1899 and the 
Bombay High Court refused to recognize the authority of the 
caste to declare a.marriage void or to give a woman permission 
to remarry without a release from the husband. 1900 The adop¬ 
tion of girls by dancing girjs ( naikins ) has not been recognized 
by the Bombay High CouTt, 1901 though the Madras High Court 
would recognize such an adoption if there was no intention to 
make it for purposes of prostitution. 1902 Dagger marriages are 
practised among certain castes. The Brahmapurana (chap. 111. 
15 and 44-46 ) states that among ksatriyas there are several 
forms of marriage such as forcibly carrying away the bride 
( which is the form called raksasa) or marriage with the weap¬ 
ons ( of the bridegroom ). In modern times dagger or sword 
marriages have not been held valid by the courts even among 
sudras; vide Maharaja of Kolhapur v. Sundaram 48 Mad. 1, 
Ram Saran v. Mahabir 61 L A. 106. 

Many customs and usages have been expressly forbidden 
by the Central Indian or Provincial Legislatures e. g. Sati 19B3 , 
female infanticide, 1901 slavery, 1905 marriages of children under 
a certain age, 1906 the dedication of women as devaddsis to tem¬ 
ples or idols. 1907 This being so, no court will allow a party to 
plead a custom against these positive enactments. It was 
recognised in a number of cases that in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency 1908 a vatandar joshi had the right to recover by suit from 


1899. Re g v. Karsan 2 Bom. H. C. R. 117, 125; Uji v.Hathil 
Bom. H. C. R. (A. C. J.) 133. 

1900. Keshav v. Bat Gandi 39 Bom. 538, 543. 

1901. Mathura v. Esu 4 Bom. 545 ; Hira v. Radha 37 Bom. 116; 
Girimallappa v. Kettchava 45 Bom. 768, 784-5 ; Ghasiti {Jtnrao v, 
Umrao Jan 20 I. A. 193. 

1902. Vetthu v. Mahalinga 11 Mad, 393 ; Kamalakshi r. Ramasanti 
19 Mad. 127 ; Duggirala Veeranna v. Duggirala Sarasiratnam 71 M. L. 
J. 53 ; Gangamtna v. Cuddappah Kuppatnmal I. L. R. (1938) Mad. 789. 

1903. Vide Regulation XVII of 1829 and sec. 306 of I. P. C. 

1904. Vide the Female Infanticide Prevention Act {VIII of 1870). 

1905. Vide Act V of 1843 and sections 370 and 371 of I. P. C, 

1906. The Child Marriage Restraint Act (XIX of 1929 as amended by 
Act XIX of 1938). 

1907. * Bombay Act X of 1934, sections 3-5, 

1908. Vide Vithal v. Anant 11 Bom. H, C. R. 6; IHnanath v, 
Sadaehiva 3 Bom. 9 ; Raja v, Krishndbhat 3 Bom. 232, Want an v. Balaji 
14 Bom, 167. 
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a yajaman who had employed another priest to perform reli¬ 
gious ceremonies the amount of the fees which would properly 
be payable to the vatandar joshi if he had been employed to 
perform such ceremonies and also the right to recover damages 
from a person who intrudes upon his office. But Bombay Act 
XI of 1926 (the Invalidation of Hindu Ceremonial Emoluments 
Act) now enacts ( by sec. 4 ) that no person shall be entitled to 
claim as a matter of right any ceremonial emoluments from any 
Hindu who does not call in the services of the person claiming 
those emoluments. Therefore, suits of the nature described 
above cannot be brought now in Bombay by a vatandar joshi. 

How customs and practices once prevalent, may come to 
be discontinued or abrogated is well illustrated in the seotion 
on Kalivarjyas. Some of those that have a legal bearing have 
been already discussed above, 
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Long lists of high functionaries and other officers occur 
in several inscriptions. Vide E. L vol. VII at p. 91 (Kahla 
plate of Sodhadeva ), E. I. vol. XII at p. 40, E. I. vol, XIV at p. 
327 ( grant of Mahlpala ). There are about 40 titles in some ins¬ 
criptions. They are generally arranged in order of dignity 
and importance, the highest coming first. Sometimes several 
offices are held by the same man. For example, in the Jesar 
plate of SUaditya ( dated in Valabhi year 357 ) the high officer 
Mammaka is styled * sandhivigrahadhikrta, divirapati, maha- 
pratlhfira, samanta ’ ( E. L XXII at p. 1.20 ). It is not claimed 
that the following is a thoroughly exhaustive list. It iq, how¬ 
ever, exhaustive enough. Titles and dignitaries in South Indian 
languages have been generally omitted. Vogel stands for Dr. 
Vogel’s work on ‘ Antiquities of Chamba State ’ where, on pp. 
120-136, he furnishes informing notes on some officers. There 
is difference of opinion among scholars about the exact mean¬ 
ing of certain office names. The individual functions of several 
officers are not quite clear. The references given here as to 
where an office occurs are not exhaustive. Chronologically 
older references alone are generally given and they are mostly 
taken (so far as inscriptions are concerned ) from the Epigra- 
phia Indica ( E. I.) and the Indian Antiquary (I. A.). Many 
official titles have the word ‘maha’ prefixed without any 
change in meaning in some cases. Vide India Office Plate of 
Laksmanasena in his 27th year (E. I. XXVI. p. 1 at p. 7) 
for many official titles beginning wi&h ‘mahs’. 

3T$n3T^—Vide MahSksapatalika below. ‘Aksapatala’ means 
‘ Account office ’ (Stein) or * Record office ’ (Fleet). There 
is ‘ gramaksapatalika' mentioned in the Harsacarita (VII, 
para 2). Vide Chandela plate dated samval 1108 (E. X XX 
at p. 128) and CandrSvatl plate of Gandradeva dated 
uarhvat 1148 (E. I. IX at p. 305). Kautilya has a section on 
the superintendent of ' aksapatala' (II. 7 ). 

-This is synonymous with ‘ aksapatalika \ This 
word ofccurs in Gupta Ins. No, 60 p. 257 and in RSjataran- 
ginl V. 301,397-398. 
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3T$R23T v 3f3I —Superintendent of records and accounts. Vide 
Kautilya IL 7 and p. 143 above for his duties. 

or er^Tlfel.—Officer in charge of the gambling-hall. 
Vide Komanda plate of Nettabhanja in E. I. XXIV p. 172 
at p. 173 ( about 4th oentury A. D.). 

—Superintendent of gambling. He was one of the 
* rainins ’ mentioned in the Tai. S. and Sat Br. Vide H, of 
Dh. vol. II. p. 1216 and above p. 112. 

argqfcl—‘ Market-master \ Vide Rajat. V. 167. 

Official recorder or scribe (who drew up deeds 
of sale and the like after having the land Bold measured in 
his presence ). Vide Rajat. VI. 38 and note 436 above where 
Visnu Dh. S. VII. 3 is quoted. 

—Officer in charge of boundaries. Vide Kautilya 1.12 
(one of the 18 tirlhas ), II. 21, V. 1. and K&mandaka XII. 5. 
The word occurs in the MftlavikSgnimtra, Act I. 

—Officer in charge of the inner apartments or 
of the harem. Vide Masulipatam plate of AmmarSja II in 
E. I. XXIV p. 268 at p. 276. 

—Officer in charge of the king’s inner apartments or 
harem of the king. Vide Can dr Si vat 1 plate of Candradeva 
of Kanoj (in samvat 1148 ) in E. I. IX. at p. 305. 

3RTC3F—A class of royal servants very intimate with the king 
(probably same as abhyantara). Vide Parikud plate of 
Madhyamar&jadeva of Sailadanta family in E. 1. XI at 
p. 286 and grant of Laksmanasena in E. I. XII p. 91 (of 
1122 A. D. ). 

aRliRw—Officer in charge of the inner apartments or harem. 
Kautilya 1.12 mentions this officer among the 18 tirthas. 
The word occurs in the K&dambarl { para 88 ), the Dasa- 
kumftracarita IU. p. 71 and is defined by the Amarakosa. 

atfjftsRgnra—A messenger. The word occurs in the Nalanda 
plate of Devapaladeva in E. L XVII at p. 321 (the words 
aie ‘ dutapraisanika-gam&gamika-abhitvaram&naka’) and 
in the Khalimpur plate of DharmapSla (E. I. vol. IV p. 243 
at p. 250 ). Vide also Chamba Ins. No. 15 p. 166 for the 
same and Vogel (pp. 125-126). 

—(Prakrit for erurwr). Vide Nasik Ins. Nos. 4 and 5 in 
E. I. VIII pp. 71, 73). 
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apflFT—Minister. Vide p. 104 and note 150 above. 

—A petty officer in charge of the fodder for horses. 
Vide R&jat. III. 489. 

apjfqfrt—A cavalry officer. Vide Gupta Ins. No. 61 at p. 259 (in 
the Gupta year 106 ). 

3TT5f'Jjf%3>—Officer in charge of the account or record office. Vide 
E. I. vol. I pp. 316, 318 (grant of Karnal dated samx.il 1148). 

arraRpto—Officer in charge of an agrahara or agraharas. Vide 
Gupta Ins. No. 12 ( Biliar stone Ins. of Skandagupta ) p. 47 
at p. 52 and Mallasarul plate of Vijayasena in E. I. XXIII 
p.155 at p. 159. The word may also be ‘ agraharika ’ or 
‘agraharin’. Vide E. I. XXIV at p. 127 for a note on 
‘ agrahara ’. « 

snirf^r—One who communicates at the order of the king the 
details about alandgrant to local officers (probably the same 
as dutaka). This word occurs in some of the earliest Ins. of 
Pallava Sivaskandavarman (in E. I. VI p. 84 at p. 88 ). 
Vide also E. I. VIII at p. 146 ( plates of the great Pallava 
queen Carudevi), JBBRAb vol. X p. 365 of Sake 532 
( where the ajnapti is Durgapati), E. I. XII p. 3, E. I. XV 
p. 70 (plate of Sundara Cola ). In the grant of the eastern 
Calukya king Amina II we have ‘ ajnaptih katak&dhiso 
bhattadevasca lekhakah’ ( E. I. VII at p. 188 ). Vide p. 184 
of the same for a discussion of the meaning. 

3TT?ir—a synonym of enSlfF- Vide Parle plate of Indravarman in 
E, I. XIV p. 360 at p. 362 ( of the Gahga year 149 ) where 
the words are ‘ aj5& mahamahattara-Sivavarma ’. When in 
the Gupta Ins. No. 25 at p. 115 ( of Maharaja Sanksobha ) 
or in the plate of Dronasimha in the Valabhi year 183 in 
E. I. XVI at p. 19 the words at the end are ‘svayam-ajiia’ the 
meaning is that the king employed no dutaka to convey the 
details of his grant to the local officers but that he gave the 
details in person. 

apRTO—Probably the same as ‘ ajnapti ’ or ‘ dutaka Vide 
I. A. 14 p. 161 in the record of Vskpatirfija of Dhara dated 
sarkvat 1036. 

—Officer in charge of forest tracts. The word occurs in 
Kautilya I. 12 among the 18 tirthas. 

enfiSranffo—Officer. The exact function cannot be indicated. 
Vide grant of Dhara varsa in iake 702 ( E. 1. XXIV p. 176 

133 
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at p. X84 ), Cambay plates of Govinda IV in iake 852 ( E. I. 
VII p. 26 at p. 40 ), Kauthem plate of Vikram&ditya V in 
sake 930 (I. A. 16 p. 15 at p. 24 ). 

—Officers specially intimate or in close contact with the 
king. Vide Rajat. VIII. 426. 

eiTg'tfi—An officer. The exact duties are not clear. Panini II. 
3. 40 indicates that he knows the word in the sense of a 
servant or officer. Vide Gupta Ins. No. 1 p. 1 at p. 8 
( Allahabad Stone pillar Ins. of Samudragupta ) which has 
1 ayukta-purusa ’. 

—Same as The word occurs in Kamasutra V. 5. 5 

and Kamandaka V. 82 ( q. in note 73 above ). Vide Omgudu 
grant of Vijayaskandavarman (E. I* XI at p. 250), Pahar- 
pur plate ( E. I. XX p. E9 at p. 61 in Gupta year 159), plate 
of Dronasimha in Valabhi yeaT 183 ( E. I. XI p. 1.7 ), grant 
of Dharasena II in Valabhi year 252 (in I. A. vol. 15 p. 187), 
the Maitraka plate in Gupta year 252 ( E. I. XI p. 83 ).. 

3TT%5[—(Prakrit )—occurs in Brahmagiri Rock Inscrip¬ 

tion of Asoka ( in Corpus I. I. vol. I p. 175 ). 

3TRTT9T55—lit. guardian of quarters. Acc. to Sukra I. 192 he is a 
chief ruling over 10000 villages. 

—A subordinate officer. Kautilya II. 5 has that word. The 
duties cannot be specified. 

Probably the same as 1 upayukta'. The word occurs in 
Karhad plates of Krsna 111 dated sake 880 ( E. I. IV p. 278, 
at p. 285 ), the Cambay plates of Govinda IV in iake 852 
(in E. I. VII p. 26 at p. 40 ). 

—a very high officer, somewhat like a Governor of a 
province. Vide Damodarpur plate of Kumaragupta I in the 
Gupta year 125 (i. e. 443-44 A. D.) where an uparika is said 
to have been selected by Emperor Kumaragupta to govern 
Pundravardhanabhukti and where the uparika is said to 
have appointed the kumaramatya Vetravarman to govern 
the district (visaya) of Kofivarsa (E. I. XV p. 130). He 
iB sometimos styled maharaja and rajaputra. Vide also 
Gupta Inscriptions pp. 213, 216, the Bhagalpur plate of 
NfirSyanap&la (I. A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306), the Banskhera 
plate of Harsa (E. L IV p. 208 at p. 211) where uparika 
occurs after ‘kumaramatya’ and before * visayapati 
Visvarupa on Yaj. I. 307 quotes a prose passage from 
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Brhaspati where the qualities requisite in an uparika ape set 
out. Vide Dr. R, G. Bhandarkar Festschrift pp. 231-233 for 
note and Vogel p. 123. 

—The exact meaning is not certain ; probably an officer 
belonging to a body organized in military fashion for 
collecting revenue or performing police duties. The word 
occurs in Rajat V. 241, VII. 1604. 

or or —Superintendent of the royal camp. 

Vide E. I. VII at p. 185 f grant of Amina II who ruled from 
945 to 970 A. D.). 

ifig?—Exact function not known. The word occurs in two Taie- 
svara plates in E. I. XIII at p. 117. Vide tr'crj? below. 

fI'Rlfaqfcf or or —Commander-in-chief. Vide Rajat. 

V. 447, VII. 1362 and 1366. 

qswfftpnp;—An officer connected with Che army. Vide Rajat. 
Vni. 1430. 

<roi—A clerk. The word occurs in the Irda plate of Kamboja 
king Narapaladeva in E. T. XXII p. 150 at p, 155 (about 
10th century A. D. ). 

—A scribe of legal documents. Occurs in Chamba 
Ins. No. 25 p. 187 at p. 194. Vide Vogel p. 133. 

Officer in charge of a State department or office. The 
word occurs in the Nalanda stone Ins. of Yasovarmadeva’s 
reign about 530 A. D. in E. I. XX p. 37 at p. 44, in the 
Chatsu Ins. of Guhilot Baladitya of about the 10th century 
in E. I. XII p. 10 at p. 17, in a grant dated sahmd 1203 of 
Govindacandra’s son in E. I. VIII p. 158 ( where we have 
‘ karanika-thakkura-srivlvika ), in E. I. XX Appendix p. 52 
No. 350 of samvat 1228 ( about the donation of a karanika- 
brahmana-Chahada). 

Same as ‘ karanika ‘. The word occurs in the Harsa- 
carita VII para 2 ( sakala-karani-parikarah ). 

—Executive minister, The word occurs in Rudradaman’s 
Junagadh InB. of 150 A. D. in E. 1. vol. VIH p. 36. Vide 
p. 105 above. 

—A scribe or writer in the revenue department of the king. 
The oldest references are probably those in Yaj. I. 322, 
Visnu Dh, S, VII, 3 and Br, Sam. 86.12. Vide AsvaghSsa- 
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kayastha above and gramakayastba in Raj at. V. 175 and 
Indian Historical Quarterly, vol. IX p. 12 (a grant of 
Gupta year 120 i. e. 439-40 A. D. ). Vide H. of Dh. vol. II, 
pp. 75-77 for a note on Kayastha. 

—Superintendent of all mines and State manufact¬ 
ories. Kautilya I. 12 mentions him among the 18 tirthas. 
Kautilya II. 12 is headed * akara-karmantapravartanam ’ 
i. e. ‘conducting mining operations and manufactories’. 

fJTR—A prince younger than a Yuvaraja (the heir apparent). 
The word ‘ Kumala ’ occurs in the first separate Rock Edict 
of Asoka at Dhauli (Corpus I. I vol. I pp. 93, 97). Vide also 
Corpus I. I. vol. II pp. 40 and 48 (Mathura Lion Pillar 
capital). 

—A high officer below a provincial Governor. Vide 
‘uparika’ above. In the Allahabad pratasti of Samudra- 
gupta, Harisena is described as kumaramatya and also 
sandhivigrahika and mahadandauayaha (Gupta Ins. No. 1 
at p. 16). Vide Gupta Ins. No. 46 p. 213 at p. 216, the 
Banskhera plate of Harsa (E. I. IV p. 208 at p. 211), E. I. X 
at p. 72 in the Teign of Kumaragupta in Gupta year 117 ( a 
brakmana is described as mantrin, kumaramatya and maba- 
balSdhikrta ). Vide Dr. U. N. Ghoshal’s paper on ‘ kumara- 
m&tya ’ in the proceedings of the 6th All India Oriental 
Conference pp. 211 if., p. 117 above and Vogel p. 123. 

—a hereditary clerk or officer. The word occurs in the 
Sudi Ins. of sake 981 in E. I. XV p. 85 at p. 91. 

—An officer in charge of ten villages who was granted a 
‘ kula ’ of land for his salary. Vide Manu VIL 119 and 
Kulluka thereon. In the Damodarpur plate of Gupta year 
124 it is said that the head of the district was assisted by 
the nayara-ireqthin, pralka.ma-ktdika and lyrathama-kdyastha 
(E. I. XV at p. 130). In the Nalanda plate of Devapaladeva 
we read ‘ Odra-malava-khasa-kulika-karn§,ta-hupa-cata-bha- 
tasevakadin ’ ( E. I. XVII at p. 321). Vide Chamba Ins. 
No. 15 at p. 166. Vogel says that ‘Kulika’ is a tribe 
(pp. 126-127 ). Probably the passage means * officers in 
Orissa, Khasa and Malva and the catas and soldiers of 
Karnata and Huna origin’. Kulika also means ‘ an arbi¬ 
trator as a tribunal ’. Vide pp. 280-282 above and Indian 
Historical Quarterly, vol. 19 p. 12 at p. 14. Vide 
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<*lg9ic5—Officer in charge of a fort. The word occurs in the 
Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala (I. A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306) 
and in tbe Nalanda plate of Devapaladeva in E. I. XVII at 
p. 321 where the word is read as kotapala. 

—Chamberlain. Vide p. Ill above. He is one of the ‘rat-tuns'. 
According to Manu X. 16 and Yaj. I. 94 the offspring of a 
ksatriya woman from a sudra male was called ksattr and 
it is probable that such mixed offspring were employed as 
door-keepers or chamberlains. 

$T5[q—A provincial chief. The word occurs in Corpus 1.1. voi. 11 
p. XXXIV and pp. 23, 28 (Taxila plate of Patika of the 
year 78) and in the plate of Vidagdba in ‘Antiquities of 
Chamba Ins. No. 15 p. 164 at p. 166. Vogel says it must 
he read as ‘ksetrapa*. Vide ‘maliaksatrapa’ below. The word 
is probably a Sanskritized form of Persian ‘ satrap ’ 

^ta[q—The word occurs in the Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala 
(I. A. 15 p. 304 at 306 ). 

Occurs in the Nalanda plate of Devapaladeva (E. I, 
XVII at p. 321 ). 

—The word occurs in tbe Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala 
(I. A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306 ), in the ; ‘Nalanda plate of Deva¬ 
paladeva ( E. I. XVII at p. 321) and in the Chamba Inscrip¬ 
tion Nos. 15 and 26. In 1 Antiquities of Chamba ’ Ins, 
No. 25 the form is ‘ khadgaraksa ’. Vide Vogel pp. 127-128, 

^<>53155—-Occurs in the Kahla plate of Sod hade va of sa/rwat 1134 
( E. I. VII p. 85 at p. 91). The form occurs in 

the Panchobh plate of (JBORS. vol. V p. 582 at 

p. 588). 

gfe—Occurs in the Khalimpur plate of Dkarmapaladeva ( E, ]. 
vol. IV p. 243 at p. 250 ). The meaning is uncertain. 

spspffa—Officer in charge of the elephant arm in an army. The 
word occurs in the plate of Jayacandra of Kanoj dated 
sarnvat 1225 in I. A. vol. 15 at p. 7. 

—Occurs in the Talesvara plate (6th to 8th centuries A. D.) 
in E. 1. XIII p. 109 at 115. on 52. 13 says 

* \ 

JTSrsR—( a Persian word for ‘ treasurer ’)—occurs in the Ins. of 
Mah&ksatrapa Sodasa found at Mathura (in E. 1. IX p. 247). 
Vide Rajat. V. 177. 
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wmrfipF - The meaning is uncertain. It probably means some 
kind of messenger. It occurs in Bhagalpur plate of Nira- 
yanap&la ( I. A. 15 p, 304 at p. S06 ), the N&landa plate of 
Devapaladeva ( E. I. XVII at p. 321), the Rajor Ins. of 
Mathanadeva in samvat 1016 (in E. I. vol. Ill p. 263 at 
p. 266). 3?q55 on 85. 34 explains as In the 

Khalimpur plate ( E. I. vol. IV pp. 243, 250) the words 
occur one after another. 

371503 —Same as gramakuta below. Vide Ins. from Hottur in 
E. I. XVI p. 74 ( of sake 929 ). 

ntcj&g—Same as above. It occurs in the Ratta Ins. from Saundatti 
of sake 902 (in JBBRAS. vol. X at p. 208 ). 

—Officer in charge of a gw, for which see p. 205 above. 
It occurs in the Panchobh plate of SangrSmagupta ( 12th 
century ) in JBORS. vol. V p. 582 at p. 588. 

—Secret service men. Vide Irda plate of Kamboja king 
Narapaladeva in E. 1. XXII p. 150 at p. 156 (about 10th 
century). 

airq—Officer over five or ten villages. Vide Kaut. II. 35 and 
p. 143 above. 

il’lfiqf,—‘ Superintendent of woods and forests ’ { Fleet). The 
word occurs in Gupta Ins. No. 12 p. 47 at p. 50, in the Nftlanda 
plate of DevapSla (E. I. XVII at p. 321), Bhagalpur plate of 
N&rayanapala (I. A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306 ), in the grant of 
Laksmanasena ( E. I. XII p. 6 at p. 9 ). The word is formed 
from * gulma ’ acc. to Vfirtika 13.( ayasthanebhyasthaka ) 
on Panini IV. 2. 104. Vogel (p. 127) boldly asserts that 
‘ the words saulkika and gaulmika are unknown in Sanskrit 
Literature ’ in spite of Biihler’s note in E. I. vol. 1 p. 2 at p. 7 
that saulkikas are frequently mentioned in inscriptions. But 
saulkika also occurs in Yaj, II. 173 and both words occur 
in the MahSbhasya. Gulma means a post of guards. Vide 
p. 141 above. The word ‘ gumike ’ read in the grant of 
Pallava Sivaskandavarman ( E. I. vol. I p. 2 at p. 5 ) is 
correctly held by Biihler to stand for ‘ gaulmika 

awwren —Village scribe. Occurs in R&jat. V. 175. 

q r r i ffi —Village headman. Vide p. 154 for reference from 
Paithlnasi. Kaut. IV. 4 haB that word and the com. on 
Ksmasutra V. 5. 5 explains *halotthavrtti’ as ‘ gramakuta’. 
Vide also Karhad plates of Krena HE dated sake 880 (E. L 
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IV p. 278 at p. 285 ), the Sanjan plates of Buddha-varasa 
(E. I. XIV p. 144 at p. 150), the grant of Karka Suvarnavarsa 
in sake 746 ( E. I. XXIV p. 77 at p. 84), Cambay plates of 
Govinda IV in sake 852 ( E. I. VII pp. 26, 39 ). 

—Same as above. This form occurs in Kauthem plate of 
Vikramaditya V dated sake 930 (I. A. vol. 16 p. 15 at p. 24). 

—Village headman. Vide pp. 153-154 above for ancient 
references. Panini V, 2. 78 has this word. 

—Same as above, Occurs in Sukra II. 120. 

UPTlfi)—Occurs in the Mit. on Yaj. II. 271. 

STOwf-Occurs in Yaj. II. 271. 

*WTrfv5ni%—Vide Kamasutra V. 5. 5. 

—Village headman. Occurs in Manu VII. 116, Kaut. III. 
10 and in Bhumara stone Pillar Ins. of Hastin and 
Sarvanatha in Gupta year 189 ( Gupta Inscription No. 24 
p. 112 ). 

'Tfqfd—Officer in charge of quays or landing places ( ghats ). 
Occurs in Kahla plate of Sodhadeva in sain ml 1134 ( E.I. VII _ 
p. 85 at p. 91) For vide JBORS vol. V pp. 582, 588. 

=srre—This word has given rise to various opinions. Fleet and 
JBuhler translate as ‘ irregular soldiers Vogel (pp. 130-132) 
points out that Chamba is the only place where the ancient 
word ‘ cata ’ is still extant in the modern form * chat ’ 
meaning ‘ head of a jkl rgana ’. Grants of villages are often 
expressed as * acatabhatapravesya ’ ( not to be entered by 
catas and bhatas) For example, in the Surat plate of 
Maitraka Vyaghrasena ( E. I. XI at p. 221) it is stated 
that the granted land was not to be entered by catas and 
bhatas except for (seizing) robbers and those guilty of 
harm or treason to the king. Similar words occur in the 
BetuI plates of Sanksobha in Gupta year 199 (acatabha- 
tapravesyam coradrohakavarjam) in E. I. VIII p. 287. 
The words occur also in the Khoh plate of Maharaja Hastin 
in Gupta year 191 (Gupta Ins. No. 23 p. 106 ). Yaj. I. 336 
states that it is the duty of the king to protect people from 
the harassment caused by catas, robbers and kayasthas and 
the Mit. explains ‘ cata ’ as persons who deprive people of 
their wealth after producing false confidence in them. Three 
quarters of the same verse occur in the Pancatantra I p. 72 
verse 343. Apararka (p. 792) quotes Brhaspati that ‘ dangers 
common to all are those arising from catas and thieves ’• 
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Prof. Pathak while editing the Abhona plates of Sahkara- 
gapa dated in Kalacuri samvat 347 in E. I. IX p. 296 quotes 
the words of Sankaracarya (t&rkika-cata-bhatarSj&prave- 
syam ) in his Bhasya on Br. Up. and Anandagiri’s explana¬ 
tion thereon viz. catas are those that transgress the rules 
of conduct for decent people and bhatas are servants telling 
falsehoods. Vide the Valabhi grant of Dharasana II in 
252 Gupta year (I. A. 15 p. 187 ) and the Palitana plates 
of the same king and of the Bame year in E. I. XI. p. 80 at 
p. 83 and the Banskhera plate of Harsa ( E. I. IV p. 208, at 
p. 211 where we read ‘ bhatac&ta-sevakadin ) for other early 
occurrences of the word. In the Naihati grant of Ballala- 
sena we have the words * cattabhatta-jatiyan janapadan ' 
( E. I. XIV p. 156 at p. 160 ). 

—Thief-catcher. The word occurs in N&rada (parisista 
verse 18) and in Kat. q. by Apararka p. 844. 

—Probably an officer whose duty it was to secure robbers 
with ropes. Kaut. IV. 13 mentions this officer and II. 6 
refers to ‘ corarajju ’ as one constituent of ‘ rSstra ’. 

—Thief-catcher or one who exterminates thieves. This 
word occurs in Gupta Ins. No. 46 p. 213 at p. 216, the 
Valabhi grant of Dharasena II in Gupta year 252 (1. A. 15 
p. 187 ) and the Palitana plate of the same king in the same 
year ( E. I. XI p. 80 at p. 83 ), the Rastrakuta grant of sake 
697 ( JBBRAS vol. 16 p. 105 at p. 108), Bhagalpur plate 
of Narayanapala (I. A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306), the grant of 
Laksmanasena ( E. I. XI p. 6 at p. 9 ). 

—Same as above. The word occurs in Yaj. II. 271 and in 
KatySyana quoted by Apararka p. 844. 

—Umbrella bearer. This word occurs in ‘ Antiquities 
of Chamba ’, Ins. No. 15 at p. 166. Vide Vogel p. 128. 

—It appears to have been a mere title and not an office 
whereby the holder was entitled to wield some kind of 
power in the State. The word occurs in samvat 1005 ( E. I- 
XIX p. 243 ), in the plate of Govindacandra in samvat 1186 
(in E. I. XIII p. 295 at p. 297), the Sevadi plate of Cahamana 
RatnapSla in samvat 1176 ( E. I. XI p. 304 at p. 310 ). It 
occurs as a title in R&jat. VII. 290, 706, 738. 

eiJSfqfcl—A Judge ( dharmadhikarin). Occurs in Rfijat. VIIL 

2422, 
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d^MicS—Seems to mean some officer like “Charged* affaires'*. 
The word occurs in a record at Sudi in Ron Taluka of 
Calukya Somesvara I in sake 973 ( E. I. V at p. 77 ) and in 
Partabgarh Ins. of PratlhSra king MahendrapSla in samvat 
1003 (in E. I. XIV p. 176 at p. 185 ), one Madhava being 
Btyled * tantrapala-mahas&manta-mah&dapdanSyaka *. 

cRqlcl—Superintendent of- all ferries. Vide N&landa plate of 
Devap&la ( E. L XVII at p, 321) and Kahla plate of Sodha- 
deva in samvat 1134 ( E. L VII at p. 91). In the Nalanda 
plate * tarika ’ and ‘ tarapatika ’ come immediately after 
one another and must be distinguished as to meaning. 

—Probably means 1 one who plies a ferry boat ’. Occurs in 
Nalanda plate of Devapala { E. I XVII at p. 321), Bhagal- 
pur plate of NarSyanapala (I. A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306 ). 
or —Meaning uncertain. The word occurs in the Ins. 

of Samarasimha of Mewar in samvat 1330 ( E. I. vol. XX. 
Appendix No. 579 p. 82 ). In Punjab a subdivision of high 
class khatris is called Talwar. 

aararc*—Meaning not apparent. Bhagavanlal suggested that 
it is the same as modern ‘ Talati ’ (petty revenue officer ). 
It occurs in the Deo-Baranark Ins. of Jivitagupta (Gupta 
Ins. No. 46 p. 213 at p. 216 ). 

—Commander of an army. In E. I. vol. V. p. 28 at p. 31 
mention is made of a Dandanatha Sahadeva under the 
Yadava king Jaitugi or Jaitapala ( about 1200 A. D.). 

—Various meanings are assigned by several scholars. 
Stein on Bajat. VII. 951 takes it to mean ‘prefect of police*. 
In many cases it appears to mean a 1 General or Magistrate*. 
In E. I. VII, Appendix No. 291, 292 and 296 Ins. of the 
years 1178 to 1181 A. D. there is one Kesimayya styled 
‘ dandanayaka ’ lower in rank than mahamandaleSvara. 
Vide also Ins. of Jayakesi Kadamba of 1125 A. D. in E. L 
XIII p. 298 and p. 317 (Dandanayaka Lakkharasa), JBBRAS 
XII p. 11 in sake 1145 (Dandanayaka Purusottama of Yadava 
Singhana), the Abhir Ins. in E, 1. V p. 234 where one Mahfi- 
devarasa is styled mahasamantadhipati and dapdanfiyaka 
and his subordinate Mayideva is also called ‘ dandanayaka’ 
( about 1153 A. D.), in several Kalacurya Inscriptions (E. I 
V p. 24 at p. 28, E. I. V. p. 213 at p. 215 ). Lakanna and 
MSdanna were dandanayakas of Devaraya II of Vijaya- 
nagara ( about 1388 6ake ) in E. I. XV at p. 15. Vide p. 115 
and n. 152 above. E. I. XIX p. 265 at p. 269 ( grant of 

124 
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Dharmaraja) reads ‘ dandanayaka In Br. Sam. 72.4 the 
queen, yuvar&ja, senSpati and dandanayaka are placed on 
the same level in the matter of the staff (danda) to be 
prepared for them. 

—Commander of forces or a governor. Vide Abu Vimala 
temple Ins. dated sanivat 1378 in E. I. IX pp. 148,156. 

—An officer in charge of all branohes of the army. Vide 
Kaut. 1.12 and p. 112 n. 147 above. 

Officer in charge of punishment i. e. criminal justice. 
The word occurs in the Palitana plates of Dharasena II 
dated in Gupta year 252 (E. I. XI p. 83 ), in the Valabhi 
grant of the same king in the same year (I. A. 15 p. 187 )• 
in the Bhagalpur plate of N&rayanap&la (I. A. 15 p. 304 at 
p. 306 which reads ,* dindapasika ’) and Laksmanasena’s 
grant (E. L XII at p. 9 ), also in Yasastilaka I. p. 50. 
£S3qrifc*E—(a prfikrit form of dandapasika ). Occurs in Chamba 
Ins. No. 15 at p. 166. Vide Vogel p. 129. 

—Meaning uncertain. The word occurs in Khalimpur 
plate of DharmapSla in E. 1. vol. IV p. 243 at p. 250. 

—Same as dandap&la. The word occurs in the Chittur 
plates of Kullottunga Codadeva (I. A. 14 p. 55 in ialce 1056), 
—Same as above. The word occurs in a quotation in the 
com. on Yasastilaka I. p. 91 and the Abu Vimala temple 
Ins. dated samvat 1378 in E. I. IX p. 148 at p. 151. Vide 
note 148 above for quotation. 

—Same as * dandavSsika \ Vide Chamba Ins. No. 15 at 
p. 166. 

^•* 51 —Same as In J. B. B. R. A. S. vol. 15 p. 386 (of 

sake 1160 ) there is a commander (dande&a) BloirSya under 
Yadava king Sihghana. 

—Same as ‘dandapasika’. This word occurs in the 
PaScatantra II, Katha 4 ( as dandapasaka meaning a watch¬ 
man ), in the grant of Mahabhavagupta I (E. I. XI at p. 94), 
in the N&landa plate of Devap&la (E. I. XVII at p. 321'), in 
E. I. XIX p. 265 at p. 269. Vide Vogel p. 129. 

Pi Probably the same as The word occurs in 

the Wala plate of Guhasena in Valabhi year 246 (E. I. 
xni at p. 339). 

^ 3 $—A police officer. The word occurs in the Gupta Ins. No. 
46 p. 213 at p. 216, in the Bhagalpur plate of Narayanap&la 
(I. A. 15 p. 304 at p, 306), in the Nalanda plate of Devap&la 
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( E. L XVII at p. 321). In this last ‘ d&ndika ’ and 
‘ dftndapSsika’ oome immediately after one another. 

—Appears to be the same as ‘dutaka’. The word occurs in 
the grant of Paramara king Siyakadeva dated sarrwat 1026 
(in E. L XIX p. 177) and in E. I. XIX at p. 243 ( dated 
savmat 1005). 

WimiRr?.—meaning doubtful. Probably an officer whose con¬ 
cern was with the ten aparadluis of which the king could 
take cognisance suu rnotu. The word occurs in the N&landa 
plate of Devap&la (E. I. XVII at p. 321) and in the Bhagalpur 
plate of N&r&yanapala (I. A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306). Vide p. 264 
above for the ten aparSdhas. 

fwirs—Probably officers in charge of the borders of a kingdom. 
The word occurs in Narada (Dr. Jolly's edition, pari&ista 
verse 17 ) q. by the Mit. on Yftj. II 271 and Kfit, ( 813 ) q. by 
Apararka p. 844. 

—a clerk. The Rijat. VIII. 131 makes it clear that ‘ divira’ 
was distinct from the ‘kayastha’. The word occurs in the 
Gupta Ins. No. 27 at p. 122 of Maharaja Jayanatha in Gupta 
year 177 (where one of the donees is a divira Sarvavadha ). 

or f^T^qftl)—chief of clerks. In the grant of Slladitya of 
the Gupta year 286 a certain officer is styled * sandhivigraha- 
dhikrta-divirapati ’ ( E. I. XI p. 174 at p. 180 ); vide also 
Jesar plate of Sll&ditya in 357 Valabhi year (E, I. XXU p. 
114 at p. 117 ) where a person called Mammaka is styled 
‘divirapati’ and also mndhivigrahika-mahapratihara and 
samanta 

Vide below. 

gdqra—Superintendent of a fort. Vide p. 112 note 147 above. 

—meaning uncertain. The word occurs in the Kahla 
plate of Sodhadeva of samixii 1134 (E. I. VII at p. 91). 

jjp—Messenger, envoy. Vide Visnudharmottara II. 24.13-14,28 
for his qualifications and pp. 112, 127 above. In the 13th 
Rock Edit of Aioka at Shahabazgadhi we have ‘duta’ (vide 
Corpus 1.1. vol. 1 p. 67). 

—A high officer or delegate who conveys the king’s 
command about the grant of land to local officers. The 
word occurs in the Betul plate of Sanksobha in 199 Gupta 
year (Gupta Ins. pp. 286-289), and in the plate of Maharaja 
Jayanatha of Gupta year 174 (Gupta Ins. No. 26 p. 117 at 
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p. 119 where the ‘dutaka’ is Uparikadiksita Sarvadatta), in 
the Banskhera plate of Harsa in E. I. IV p. 208 (dutakotra 
mahapramatara-mahasamanta-srl-Skandagupta) and also 
in the Madhuban plate of Harsa (E. I. VH at p. 158 ). In 
the Daulatpur plate of Bhojadeva I in Harsa samvat 100 the 
dutaka is said to be ‘Yuvaraja-Nagabhata’. Vide also E. I. 
VI p. 285, E. I. VHI. 287, XI p. 80. In the Khalimpur plate 
of Dharmapala (in E. I. vol. IV p. 243 at p. 250 ) the king 
states that he was requested to make a grant by Mah5- 
sftmant&dhipati NSrSyanavarman through the Prince Tri- 
bkuvanpala as dutaka. 

agtfafare;—Meaning doubtful. The word occurs in the Nalanda 
plate of Devapala (E. I. XVII at p. 321) and the Bhagalpur 
plate of Narayanapala (I. A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306 ). 

—(Prakit‘desadhikata’)—Governor of a Province. The 
Prakrit form occurs in the Ins. of Pallava Sivaskandavar- 
man in the year 8 ( E. I. vol. I. at p. 5 ). 

—Meaning doubtful. Probably means ‘those who 
catch dangerous robbers whom it is difficult to secure’. The 
word occurs in the Banskhera plate of Harea ( E. I. IV p. 
208 at p. 211). The form ‘ duhsadha-sadhanika ’ occuts in 
the Sevadi plates of GahamSna RatnapSla In samvat 1176 
( E. I. XI at p. 310). Vide also E. I. XXVI at p. 206 and 
‘mahSsadhanika’ below. 

—Probably the same as above. The word occurs in the 
grant of Laksmanasena in the 3rd year of his reign (i. e. 
1122 A. D.) in E. I. XH at p. 9. 

Doorkeeper. Vide Kautilya I. 12, Lalitavistara p. 136, 
Visnudharmottara H. 24. 30. 

—“Officer in charge of a city station or watch tower for 
collecting customs duties. ‘ Drahga ’ means either ‘ a town’ 
( as in E. I XX, No. 810 of sake 1509 ) or 4 a watch station ’ 
(as in Rfijat. VIII. 2010). The word occurs in Valabhi 
plate of DharaBena II in Valabhi samvat 252 (I. A. 15 
p. 187 ), Gupta Ins, No. 38 at p. 169, Palitana plate of 
Simhaditya in 255 Valabhi year ( E. I. XI p, 16 at p. 18 ), 
Bhavanagar plate of Dhruvasena I in Valabhi year 210 
( E. I XV p. 257), Wala plate of Guhasena (E. I. XITT at 
p. 339), the Navalakhi plate of SUsditya (E. I. XI at p. 179). 

jpIpEI—Guardian of frontiers. Vide Stein’s translation of R&jat. 
vol. II pp. 291-292 for the meaning of ‘ drahga’. 
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dlWI*?, —Superintendent of passes leading into the 

kingdom (Stein), Vide Rajat. V. 214. 

qfapRTsi—Superintendent of morality. Vide Asoka’s Edicts in 
Corpus L I. vol. I p, 96 ( first Rock edict at Girnar ). 

VgtftflROJ—Judge. Vide Visnudharmottara II. 24. 24-25. 

Judge. Vide Matsyapurana 215. 24 and note 167 

above. 

-Vide p. 126 above. 

Collector of the royal share of grain. The word occurs in 
the Bhinmal Ins. of samvat 1320 (Bombay Gazetteer, vol. I 
part 1 p. 477). 

VWfasRiofa)—Probably the same as above. The word occurB in 
Gupta Ins. No. 38 pp. 164-166 ( Maliya plate of Dharasena 
II in Gupta year 252), the Wala plate of Guhasena ( E. I. 
VII at p. 339 of Valabhi year 246). 

—City Prefect. The word occurs in the SilSra grant of 
iake 1016 (I. A. vol. 9 p. 33 at p. 35). 

qnjjgp q gr rc is— 1 City Magistrate. Vide Kautilya I. 12 for Paura- 
vyavaharika and note 147 on p. 112 above. The word 
‘ Nagalaviyohalaka ’ occurs in the First separate Rock Edict 
of Asoka at Dhauli (Corpus 1.1. vol. I. p. 92). 

City Banker or guild president of the town. The word 
occurs in the Damodarpur plate No. 4 of the time of Budha- 
gupta { E. I. XV at p. 115 ) and in the Paharpur plate (E. 

I. XX at p. 63 ). 

or sprcTfire—City prefect. Occurs in R&jat. IV. 81, VI. 
70, VIII. 3334. 

^—Exact function doubtful. The word occurs in the plate 
of Jayacandra of Kanoj in samvat 1225 (I. A. vol. 15 p. 6 
at p. 7 ) and in the Panchobh plate of Sahgramagupta in 
JBORS. vol. V p. 582 at p. 588. 

—Chief Officer of the city. The word occurB in Kautilya 

II. 36, K&masutra V. 5. 9 (the com. on which explains 
nidgaraka aB danfapaiilca). Vide p. 149 above for his 
functions. 

—Chief of the police, The word occurs in the Vikramor- 
vaslya V (after verse 4), the DasakumSracarita II. pp. 58 
and 59. The VaijayantI explains the word as ‘ k&r&pati, 
(Jail Superintendent). 
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:j!3R>—Head of (ten) villages. The word occurs in Kautilya I. 
12, Sukra L 192. 

—An officer, whose exact function is not known. The 
word occurs in the grant of Karka dated take 746 (E. I. XXIV 
p. 77 at p. 84), in the Kauthem plate of Vikramaditya V 
dated sake 930 (I. A. vol. 16 p. 15 at p. 24), in the Rajor 
Ins. of Mathanadeva dated samvat 1016 (E. I. ID p. 263 
at p. 266). 

-Governor of some part of a kingdom. In Chamba InB. 
No. 15 p. 164 at p. 166 we read in Vidagdha’s plate 1 Visaya- 
pati-nihelapati-ksatrapaVide Vogel p. 124. In Gupta 
Ins. No. 80 p. 286 at p. 289 the ‘ duta ’ of the grant is * nihila- 
pati ’ Kuiala-prakasa. So 1 nihila' and * nihela ’ probably 
mean the same thing. 

Probably ‘ soothsayer or astrologer ’. The word occurs 
in the plate of Candradeva of Kanoj of safnvat 1148 ( E. I. 
IX p. 302 at p. 305 ). 

An officer over a certain number of villages. The word 
occurs in the grant of Arjunadeva of AnahillapStaku in 
Vikrama year 1320 (I. A. voL 11 at p. 242, where we read 
‘ Srl-Abhayaslhaprabhrti-pancakulapratipattau ’), in the 
Bhinmal Ins. No. 12 dated samvat 1333 (Bombay Gazetteer 
vol. I part I p. 480) where we read * tan-niyukta-mah&- 
Gajaslha-prabhrti-paficakula-pratipattau’). In E. I. XXIV 
at p. 89 (in an Ins. from Udaipur) we have a Paficoll of the 
Gughavata family. Here, it appears that ‘paficakula’ was 
a board of officers of whom Gajasirhha was one (or the 
chief). Vide tffcGiyfl&ti below. 

<PTO«g3T—A board of five officers or a panchayat. The word 
occurs in the Sanchi Stone Ins. of Oandragupta II in Gupta 
year 93 ( vide Gupta Ins. No. 5 at p. 31). 

qgf%a—Village headman. The word occurs in the Malva plates 
of V&kpatir&ja in samvat 1031 and 1078 (LA. vol. 6 at 
pp. 51 and 53), in the Mftndh5t& plate of Jayasirhha of 
Dh&r& in samvat 1112 (E. I. vol. HI p. 46 at p. 48), in the 
plate of the Parara&ra king Udayavarman of samvat 1256 
( I. A. vol. 16 p. 252 at p. 254). Vide p. 154 above for other 
references. 

Recorder of official documents. Vide R&jat, V. 397, 
qfal— Vide note 150 above. 
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—probably means ‘ an officer who drives away undesir¬ 
able persons with a cane’. The word occurs in the plate of 
MahSbhavagupta I ( E. I. XI p. 93 at p. 94 ). 

—Meaning uncertain. The word occurs in the Belava 
plate of Bhojavarmadeva ( E. I. XII p. 37 at p. 40 ). 

means ‘inferior servant’ (as in Kautilya II. 5 ) or a bailiff 
attached to a Court of justice (as in Br.). Vide p. 278 above. 

gfrftd—Vide pp. 111-112 and 117 above. The purohita occurs 
in the list of functionaries in the Candravatl plate of Can- 
dradeva of Kanoj in sathvat 1148 ( E. I. IX at p. 305) and in 
the grant of Laksmanasena ( E. I. XU p. 6 at p. 9 ). 

—Keeper of land records. The word occurs in the Damo- 
darpur plates dated Gupta year 124 and 129 (E. I. XV p. 
113, at p. 130) and in the Paharpur plates ( E. I. vol. XX. 

p. 61 ). 

qitoiiraSlRiti—Vide p. 112 note 147 above. Compare ‘ nagala- 
viyohalaka’ above under ‘nagara-vyavaharika'. 

sffafoi—Herald. This word occurs in Gupta Ins. No. 39 p. 171 
at p. 190 dated 766-67 A. D. { The words are ‘ tan-niyukta- 
pratinartaka-kulaputramStya-Guhena ’). 

sfdftfa—Vide note 150 above. 

sfafR—Chamberlain or ‘inditer of grants’. In Nasik Ins. No. 5 
the word patihara (pratihara ) occurs (E. I. VIII p. 73 ). 
Brhaspati quoted by Visvarupa on Yaj. I. 307 states the 
qualifications of a‘pratihara’. Vida Adiparva 85, 28-29, 
Visnudharmottara II. 24. 12, Sukra I. 121 for definitions. 
In the grant of Dhruvasena dated Valabhi year 206 the 
dutaka of the grant is pratihara Mammaka. 

—Same as above. The form occurs in the Vasantagadh 
Ins. of Varmalata (E. I. IX. p. 187 at p. 192 ), in the Candra¬ 
vatl plate of Candradeva of Kanoj in samvat 1148 ( E. I. 
IX at p. 305); in E. I. IX p. 117 at p. 119 Param&ra king 
Jayavarma II causes pratihara Gangadeva to give a village 
to three brahmanas (in samvat 1317 ). 

yt KPEiqfel —Chief scribe. The word occurs in the Damodarpur 
plate 1 of KumSragupta in Gupta year 124 (E. I. XV at 
p. 130). 

Police Magistrate. Vide Kautilya I. 12, IV. 1, IV. 10 
(last verse). The word occurs in the Irda plate of the 
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Kamboja king Nayapaladeva (of about the 10th century) 
in E. I, XXn. pp. 150 at p. 156. 

Vide note 150 above. The word occurs in the Silara plate 
of Mah&mandalesvara Anantadeva (I. A. 9 p. 33 at p. 35 
where ‘mantrin’, ‘amatya’ and ‘pradhfina’ are mentioned). 

Whit Vogel (pp. 122-123 ) holds that this officer was concern¬ 
ed with the administration of justice. The word occurs in 
the Banskhera plate of Harsa (E. I. IV p. 208 at p. 211). 

S»nq Probably ‘civil judge'. The word occurs in the Nalanda 
plate of Devapala (E. I. XVH at p. 321) and in the grant 
of Dhruvaseua m in the Gupta year 334 ( E. L vol. 1 p. 85 
at p. 88 ). Vide also E. I. vol. I at p. 115. 

Meaning doubtful. Stein conjectures that he is a 
subordinate officer of the treasury who received cash pay¬ 
ments. The word occurs in Rajat. VIII. 278. 

Probably chief magistrate. The word occurs inKaut. I. 
12 ; vide p. 112 n. 147 above. 

JnuiHiij -Medical adviser to the king. Vide Visnudharmottara 
IL 24. 33-34 for his qualifications. 

Chief Justice. Vide Manu IX. 234 and p. 272 above. 

—Meaning doubtful. The word occurs in the Valablii 
grant of Dharasena II dated Gupta year 252 (I. A. 15 
p. 187 ). 

9thefts)—An officer under Asoka, probably the same as 
the mah&mitra. The word occurs in the 3rd Rock Edict of 
Asoka at Girnar (Corpus 1.1. vol. I. pp, 4-5). 

Sl?dRr?5—Governor of a Province or guardian of the frontiers. 
The word occutb in the Bhagalpui plate of N&rayanapala 
(I. A, vol. 15 p. 304, at p. 306) and in ‘ Antiquities of 
Chamba’ Ins. No. 15 at p. 166. Vide Vogel p. 124. 

5n4tq<tellfa$c(—Officer who watched those that had resolved to 
fast unto death. Vide Rajat. VI. 14. 

—Commander of an army. The word occurs in the 
K&dambarl (para 74) of B&na (where Balahaka is so called) 
and in the Rtstrakuta (Gujerat branch) grant of iake 679 
(J. B. B. R. A. S. vol. 16 p. 105 at p. 108 where * baladhikyta ’ 
follows ‘ senapati)’. 

A class of royal servants (as distinguished from'anta- 
rauga’. Vide Rajat, VIII. 426, 680,1542. 
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—Great Governor of a province. The word occurs in 
the grant of Laksmanasena ( E. I XII p. 6 at p. 9 ). See 
‘uparika’ above. 

vfc —The word occurs very frequently in conjunction with ‘cafa’ 
for which see above. Vide also Dudia plates of Pravara- 
sena II in E. I. Ill p. 258 at p. 261 and Banskhera plate of 
Harsa (E. I, IV p. 203 at p. 211). grant of Sivaskanda- 
varman ( E. I. vol. I. p. 2 at p. 5 ) where ‘ bhada ’ stands for 
‘ bhata ’. 

Wngsr—Vide p. 112 above. 

—He who recovers the king's share of the produce of 
land; one of the six officers of each village ace. to Sukra 
II. 120. 

—Meaning uncertain. The word has something to do with 
‘ bhaga ’ and ‘ bhoga ’ which frequently occur in the Gupta 
Inscriptions ( e. g. ‘ bhogabhagam ’ in Gupta Ins. No. 40 at 
p. 194 and No. 41 at p. 198). Vide two Talesvara plates 
( E. I. XIH, p. 109 at p. 115 ) and 1 Antiquities of Cbamba ’ 
(Ins. No. 15 p. 166 ) where both ‘ bhagika ’ and * bhogika ’ 
are found. Mr. Y. R. Gupte renders it as 1 owner of land 
Vide Vogel p. 130. 

—The chief of the royal store-house or treasury. The 
word occurs in the Ambarnath Ins. of Mamvani in sake 
782 ( J B B R A S. vol. 9 p. 219 ). 

A storekeeper or keeper of royal treasury. The 
word occurs as ‘ bhandakarikaya ’ (‘ bhandagarikasya of 
a store-keeper ) in Nasik Ins. No. 19 ( E. I. VIII p. 91) and 
in the Oandravati plate of Oandradeva of Kanoj dated 
sammt 1148 ( E, I. IX p, 302 at p. 305), 

fiwj;—King’s medical adviser. Vide E. I. IX p. 302 at p. 305. 

—Head of a district. It occurs in the Mitaksara on Y&j. 
I. 320, in E. I. IX p. 296 at p. 298 plates of Sahkarkagana 
where we read ‘ anyairvagSminrpati-bhogapatibhih \ as 
contrasted with a king and in 1 Antiquities of Chamba ’ Ins. 
No. 45 at p. 166. 

fltfffr;—Head of a district or Collector of the State share of land 
produce taken in kind ( Bombay Gazetteer I part 1 p. 82 ). 
The word occurs in Gupta Ins. No. 21 p. 93 at p. 96 and 
No. 22 p. 100 at p. 104 (of the Gupta year 163), No. 23 p. 106 
at p. 108 (of the Gupta year 191), in the Kavi grant of 
123 
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Jayabhata about the beginning of 5th century A. D. (I. A. 
vol. V at p. 114 ), in the Talesvara plates ( E. I. XIII p. 109 
at p. 117 ). 

—The same as * bhogika * above. 

—A village headman or ‘ freeholder ’ (Buhler). The word 
occurs in the Deo Baranark Ins. of Jlvitagupta II ( Gupta 
Ins. No. 46 p. 213 at p. 216) and in the grant of Pallava 
Sivaskandavarman ( E. I. vol. I. p. 2 at p. 5 ). 

' 1 Lord of a mandala’, a provincial governor. Vide Rajat. 
VI. 73, VH. 996, VIE. 1228, 1814, 2029. 

—Same meaning as above. The word occurs frequently 
in the inscriptions of the Rattas of Saundatti. Vide Bombay 
Gazetteer, vol. 21 p. 354 and ‘ mahamandalesvara ’ below. 

—Councillor. The word occurs in the Inscription of 
Rudradaman. Vide p. 105 above. 

ifPipi—Minister or councillor. The word occurs in Kaut. I. 8, 
Y&j. L 312 and in Candravatl plate of Candradeva of 
Kanoj dated samvat 1148 ( E. I. IX p. 302 at p. 305 ), Vide 
pp. 105-106 and n. 150 above. 

JlfTRi—Meaning unoertain. The word occurs as Mahamahattaka 
in the Bodh Gaya Ins. dated in the 74th year of the Laks- 
mana-sena era (i. e. about 1194 A. D.) in E. I. XII p. 27 at 
p. 30. 

qfflq—Meaning uncertain. The word occurs in the Bhagalpur 
plate of NarSyanapSla (I. A. vol. 15 at p. 306) and the Rajor 
grant of Mathanadeva in sar/wat 1016 ( E. I. Ill p. 263 at p. 
266 where both ‘mahattara’ and ‘mahattama’ occur one 
after another ) and in Rajat. VII. 438. 

—lit. meaning ‘elder’ ( of a town or village ). Stein on 
Rajat. VH. 659 translates it as ‘chamberlain.’ The word 
occurs in the Kavi plate of Jayabhata of the beginning of 
the 5th century AD. (I. A. vol. V p. 114, ‘ rastragrama- 
mahattara ’), Gupta Ins. No. 38 p. 164 at p. 169 (the Maliya 
plate of Dharasena H), Abhona plates of Sahkaragana 
( 595 A D.) in E.I.IX p. 297, Palitana plates of Sirhhaditya 
in the Gupta year 255 ( E. L XI pp. 16,18), Valabhi grant 
of Dharasena II in Gupta year 252 (L A. 15 p, 187 ). Vide 
also E. I. VIH p. 26 at p. 39 ( sake 852 ), E. L IV p. 278, 285 
(sake 880), E I. HI p. 263, 266 (Vikrama year 1016 ), L A. 
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vol, 16 p. 15 at p. 24 ( sake 930). In the Dasakumara-carita 
IIIp. 77 there is ‘janapada-mahattara’. Vide note 148 above. 

—Vide ‘karanika* above. The word occurs in the 
Benares plate of Cedi king Karnadeva in Cedi era 793 (i. e. 
1042 A. D.) in E. I. vol. H p. 297 at p. 309. 

J?5t<Scirs>f%<E or —Meaning uncertain. The word occurs 

in the Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala (I. A. vol. 15 p. 304 
at p. 306) and in the Nalanda plate of Devapala ( E. I. 
XVII at p. 321) and the Wala grant of DhruvaBena I in 
Gupta year 216 (I. A. vol. 4 p. 105 ). 

'Vide ‘ Kuraaramatya ’ above. The word occurs in 
the same two plates as are mentioned under 1 mahakarta- 
krtika ’. 

JTgl$f5f9—The great satrap or provincial Governor. The Mathura 
Lion Pillar capital (Corpus 1.1. vol. II p. 30 at p. 48 ) and 
the coinB of Rajula are the earliest to mention this word. 
Vide the Mathura stone Ins, of Sondasa ( E. 1. IX p. 247 ) 
and Rudradaman’s Ins. ( E. I. VIII p. 36 at p. 44 ). 

—Vide * aksnpatatika ’ above. The word occurs in 
Gupta Ins. No. 39 at p. 120 (in 766 A D.), in the Bhagalpur 
plate (I. A. 15 pp. 304, 316 ), Benares plate of Karnadeva 
(A. D. 1042) in E. I, vol. II p. 309, in Laksmanasena’s grant 
(E. I. XII p. 91), E. I X at p. 100 (Vikrama year 1253 ). In 
the Madhuban plate of Harsa (E. I VII p. 155 at p. 158) we 
have ‘ mahaksapataladhikaranadhikrta 

—meaning uncertain. The word occurs in the Naihati 
grant of Ballalasena ( E. I. vol. XIV p. 156 at p. 160 ). 

The functions of this high officer are not clear. See 
the Nagarjunikonda Ins. in E. I. XX at pp. 6 and 16 where 
a person is styled mahSsenapati and mahatalavara. Has 
the word anything to do with the modern word ‘ talvSr ’ 
meaning a sword ? If it has then it would mean ‘ a great 
swordsman’. The word ‘taravari’ in the sense of a double- 
edged sword occurs in the Yasastilaka I. p. 50. 

—Vide ‘ dandanayaka’ above and p. 115 note 152. In 
the Gupta Ins. No. 1 pp. 10,15 Harisena, the author of the 
praiasti, is slyled sandhivigrahika, kurnSramatya and maha- 
dandanayaka; vide also Gupta Ins. No. 46 pp. 213, 
216, Mathura (Kusana) Ins. of the year 74 (E. I. 
IX p. 242 ), E. I. XVI p. 230 the Kankhera stone 
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Ins. of the year 201 ( 279 A. D, ?) where we read 
* mahadandanayakena sakena srldharavarmanS ’), in 
Nagarjunikonda Ins. (3rd century A. D.) in E. I. XX at 
p. 7; in the Wala grant of the Valabhi king Dhruvasena I 
in the Gupta year 216 there are five titles applied to 
Dhruvasena of which mahadandan&yaka is one (I. A. vol. 4 
p. 105), the other fouT being mahasamanta, mahapratlhara, 
mahakartakrtika and maharaja. 

—The great lord of gifts. The word occurs probably 
as a title only in the Taxila plate of Patika of the year 78 
( Corpus 1.1. vol. II p. 23 at p. 28 ). 

fR^lfe-Officer superintending the great gifts of the king 
called mahadanas. For mahad&nas vide H. of Dh. vol. II 
pp. 869-870. The word occurs in the Eahla plate of Sodha- 
deva ( E. I. vol. VII at p. 91 ). 

—The first wife of a king. The mahadevl or maharajnl 
often heads the list of persons to whom royal grants are 
addressed. Vide Karnadeva’s plate dated in 1077 A. D. 
( E. I. XI. at p. 141). 

—Vide ‘ dauhsadhasftdhanika ’ above. The word 
occurs in N&rayanapfila’s plate (I A. 15 p. 304 at p. 306) 
and Devapala’s Nalanda plate (E. I. XVII p. 310 at p. 321). 

—The chief justice. The word occurs in the Bena¬ 
res plate of Karnsdeva in A. D. 1042 ( E. 1. II p. 309 ) and 
also in his Goharwa plate ( E. I. XI p. 139 at p. 141). 

*T?T , =rtrf v W—Vide ‘ dharmadhyaksa ’ above. The word occurs in 
Laksmanasena’s grant (E. I. XII p. 6 at p. 9). 

—Vide above. The word occurs in Sangrama- 

gupta’s Panchobh plate ( JBORS. vol. V p. 582 at p. 588 ). 

qflilgqfrt—The great superintendent of elephants. MahapUu- 
pati Pasupata was the dutaku of the Abhona plates of 
Kataccuri Sahkaragana in Kataccuri samvat 347 (i. e. 595-6 
A. D. ) in E. I. IX p. 296 at p. 298. The word also occurs in 
Laksmanasena’s grant (E. I. XII p. 6 at p. 9). 

—Superior officer above all doorkeepers., great cham¬ 
berlain. The word occurs in the Kadambarl of Ban a 
para 97, in the Rajat. IV. 142. It occurs in the plates of 
Sahgamasirhha ( 541 AD.) in E. I. X p. 72 at p. 75, in the 
Jesar plate of Siladitya in 357 Valabhi year (E. L XXII 
p. 117), in Gupta Ins. No. 46 pp. 213, 216, Benares plate of 
Karnadeva in 1042 A. D. ( E. L vol. II p. 309). 
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*WSNM—Great Minister (or Prime Minister). A mahapradhana 
and dandan&yaka Brahmadeva is found in an ins. of Kala- 
curya Sankama’s time in 1178 A. D. ( E. I. V p. 26 at p. 28). 
Vide also E. I. XV p. 32 at p. 36,1. A. vol. 9 p. 33 at p. 35 
( where a mahapradhana Mahadevaiya under mahamandale- 
Svara Anantadeva is mentioned in Sake 1016.) 

JTH513J—Governor. Vide Ehura record of 1173 A. D. ( E. 1. XJ1 
at p. 335 ). 

(^l^nwran:)—'Vide the Godharva plate of Karnadeva 
dated 1047 A. D. ( E. I. XI p. 141 ). 

HSTWdR—see spn^R above. The word occurs in the Banskliera 
plate of Harsa (E. I. IV p. 208) and Benares plate of Karna¬ 
deva (1042 A. D.) in E. I. vol. II p. 297 at p. 309. 

RspsRUfRficI—Great commander. Vide Gupta Ins. Xo. 23 at p. 109 
in 191 Gupta year, the same person being also the dutuka 
of the grant; E. 1. X at p. 72 (valabhi sainrat 117 in Kumara- 
gupta’s reign), E. I. VI p. 294 at p. 299 (609-610 A. 0 .), 
E. I. XI at p. 83 ( Maitraka grant of Gupta year 252), E. 1. 
XII p. 30 at p. 35. 

—Vide Bhandagariku, above. The word occurs in 
Karnadeva’s Benares plate (in 1042 A. D.) in E. I. vol. II p. 39 
and in his other plate in E. 1. XI p. 141 (in 1047 A. D.). For 
the Mahsbliandagara office, vide Eajat. IV. 142. 

iffmTPTfi—Vide above. Vide Laksmanasena’s grant in 

E. I. XII p. 6 at p. 9. 

F|ffl«^lI 2 r-"Same as mahamandalesvara. The word occurs in 
the Waghli ins. of Seuna dated sake 991 (E. I. FI at p. 227 ). 

—Same as the next. Occurs in Silara plate of Ananta¬ 
deva in ; iake 1016 (I, A. vol. 9 p. 33 at p. 35). 

RSTflvgV'R—Lord of a great territory. This title is borne by 
many of the Rattas of Saundatti ( vide Bombay Gazetteer 
vol. 21 p. 354 for Belgaum ), by Silahara chiefs of the 
Konkan, by the Kadambas of Hangal and other cities and 
several other chiefs throughout central and south India. 
Vide E. I. XTTT at p. 16 ( for Raftas of Saundatti, 1204 A. D.), 
E. I. XTTT p. 299 (for Kadamba Jayakesi II being so called 
in A. D. 1125 ), E. I. V p. 234 at p. 236 and p. 238, E. I. XII 
p. 250 (for Bhandup plates of SiUhara Chittarajadeva. in 
1026 A. D.), J B B R A S vol. 9 p. 219 { Ambarnath Ins. 
dated sake 782), L A. voL 12 p. 119 (Bassein plates of 
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Yadava Seunacandra II, sake 991 ), I. A. vol. 11 p. 9 for 
Kakatlya Maha-Rudradeva in iake 1084, E. I. VITT p. 205 
for the Vaghela chiefs Lavanaprasada and Viradhavala 
being called Maha-), E. I. XIV pp. 265-66 (Sinda chief 
Racamalla H of Kurgod in salce 1095 and 1103), E. I. XIX. 
p. 75 at p. 80 ( Haihaya king Prthvideva I is styled Maha- 
though he ruled over 20000 villages of Mahakosala. 

‘Great Minister or councillor'. Occurs in the Benares 
plate of Cedi king Karnadeva (E.I. vol. 11 p. 309 in 1042 
A. D.) and his Goharwa plate dated -1047 A. D. ( E. I. XI 
p. 141). 

tffirfffl^—Vide mahattaka above. The word occurs in the Bodh 
Gaya Ins. dated in Laksmanasena year 74 ( E. I. XII p. 27 
at p. 30). 

—Vide raahattara above. The word occurs in the Purle 
plate of Ganga year 149 (E. I. XIV p. 362, where we read 
ajna mahamahattara-Sivasarma. 

1 Occurs in the Kalila plate of Sodhadeva in sainvat 
1134 ( E. I. VH p. 85 at p. 91 ). 

—‘Great or Prime MinisterVide note 148 above and 
Vogel p. 122. Occurs in Ambarnath Ins. of sake 782 ( J B 
BRAS, vol. 9 p. 219 ), Bhadana plates of SilSra Aparajita 
in sake 919 ( E. I. Ill p. 267 at p. 290 ), plate of Karnadeva 
in 1042 A. D. ( E. I. vol. II. p. 309), I. A. vol. 11' p.242 
in Vikrama year 1320 equal to- Valabhi year 945 where 
mahamatyaranaka-Maladeva is said to have done all the 
business of the seal of Veraval Ins. of Arjunavarmadeva of 
Anahillapataka and where a Mahomedan donor from 
Ilurruuz grants some income to a masjid built by him, Mussul¬ 
man congregations of Somanatha being appointed trustees. 

—High Officer. Vide Kautilya I. 12, V. 1 &c. and Kama- 
sutra V. 5. 17, 33 and 35. The word occurs frequently in 
the Asoka inscriptions e. g. the two separate Rock Edicts 
at Dhauli are addressed to the Mahamatras of Tosali 
(Corpus 1.1, vol. I pp. 92, 95, 97, 99 and 175). In the 
Sohagpur plate (of about 300 B. C.) also the * Mahamatas ’ 
of ‘Savasti are mentioned {E. I. XXH p. 1). In Nasik Ins. 
No. 22 in E. I. Vm p. 93 (about 1st Century B. C.) the word 
‘mah&matena’ is interpreted as mahamatyena in Bombay 
Gazetteer vol. 16 p. 592, but it is better to take it as 
mah&mStrena. Manu employs the word mahSmatrSh 
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( in IX. 259, which Medhatithi explains as ‘mantrins, 
purohita and others while Kulliika explains it as meaning 
those whose profession is to tame elephants ). 

Officer in charge of the Royal seal. Occurs in the 
grant of Laksmanasena in E. I. XIT p. 6 at p. 9. 

— 1 King or feudatoryThis is not an official under a 
king, but in some inscriptions an emperor addresses his 
order as to a grant of land to ‘ maharaja maharajni-mahara- 
.japutra'&c. Vide Banskhera plate of Harsa ( E. I. JV p. 
208 at p. 211}. 

—‘Great prince'-occurs in Benares plate of Karnadeva 
(E. 1. vol. II p. 309 of 1042 A. D.) and his G>»harwa plate in 
1047 A. D. ( E. I. XI p. 14T) and Kahla plate of Sodhadeva 
in sar’nmt. 1134 ( E. 1. VII p. 85 at p. 91 ). 

tT^RT^fr— V ide E. I. VII p. 85 at p. 91. 

Vide I. A. vol. 18 p. 214 ( of summit 1216 ). 

rrpagqra—‘ Chief Master of battle arrays Occurs in the plate 
of Bhojavarmadeva in E. I. XII p. 37 at p. 40. 

jpp?tfj^Iy-Great banker. Occurs in Kahla plate of Sodhadeva 
( E. 1. Vn pp. 85, 91). 

rj?I>sl?nv5 —One of the five high offices instituted by Lalitaditva 
of Kashmir. Vide Rajat. IV. 142. 

Commander of a cavalry force. Occurs in the 
Benares and Goharwa plates of Karnadeva (in E, 1, vol. II 
p. 309 and E. I. XI p. 141), Ktiarha plate of Y as ah karnadeva 
( E. 1. Xll p. 205 at p. 213). 

—Great Minister of peace and war. Occurs in 
Benares plate of Karnadeva in 1041 A. D, ( E. I. II. p. 309 ). 

JTSWfcrfallflftftf—Great minister of peace and war. Occurs in 
the Palitana plate of Dharasena II in Gupta year 252 (E. 1. 
XI p. 80), in plate of Buddharaja (E. I. VI at p. 299 in 609-10 
a. D. ), in the Pimpari plate of Dhruvaraja (E. I. X at p. 89) 
in sake 697. In the Harsacarita (VI) Harsa is said to have 
dictated his proclamation of digvtjaya to ‘ Maha...krta ’ who 
sat near him. In E. I. IX at p. 290 (plates of Sankaragana) 
and E. I. XU p. 30 at p. 35, we have ‘ mah&sandhivigra- 
ha dhikaranadhikr ta. 

Great Commander. Occurs in Kahla plate of Sodha¬ 
deva in Vikrama 1134 ( E. I. VII p. 85 at p. 91). 
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ftSWIWiW'T—One of five high- officers instituted by Lalit&ditya 
of Kashmir. Vide Rajat. IV. 142-43. 

—Same as Occurs in Gupta Ins. 

No. 22 p. 100 at p. 104 (the Khoh plate of Gupta year 163 ), 
the Ambarnath Ins. dated sake 782 (JBBRAS. vol. 9 p. 219), 
the Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala (I. A. 15 p. 304 at 
p. 306), E. I. XI p. 141, E. I. XII p. 6 at p. 9 (Laksmanasena’s 
grant). 

iftjTCTTfRt—Great chieftain. The Yadavas of Sindlnagara ( vide 
E. I. II p. 217 of sake 922, 1. A. 17 p. 120 of Sake 948 ) and 
the Rattas of Saundatti were often so styled (Bombay 
Gazetteer vol. 21 p. 354). The Valabhi king Dhruvasena 
is called maharaja and mahasamanta in E. I. XI p. 107 (in 
Gupta year 206 ) and E. I. XV at 256 (in Gupta Year 210 ) 
and E. I. XIX p. 302 and p. 304. The word occurs in the 
Banskhera plate of Harsa in his 22nd year i. e. about 628-29 
A. D. ( E. I. IV p. 208, at p. 211 ) and in the Madhuban plate 
of the 25th year of Harsa’s reign ( E. I. vol. I pp. 63, 67 ). 
Vide also Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala (I. A. vol. 15 
pp. 304, 306 ), Rastrakuta grant of sake 679 (JBBRAS. 
vol. 16 pp. 105,108 ), E. I. XV p. 85 in sake 981 ( where one 
Nagadeva is both mahasamantadhipati and dandanayaka 
of Soinesvara I), E. I. vol. II p. 309 (Benares plate of 
Karnadeva). 

Probably means the same thing as In 

E. I. IV p. 259 one Bhogadevarasa is styled mahasamanta¬ 
dhipati and dandanayaka (Kelavadi Ins. of the time of 
Somesvara I in 1053 A. D.), E. I. VI pp. 285, 292 ( plate of 
Maha-Dandivarma of Gujerat in sake 789), E. I. XX p. 61 
( one Kesavayya is dandanayaka and maha- of Belvola 300 
in sake 934), E. I. V p. 234,1. A. vol. 48 p. 1, E. I. IV. p. 243 
at p. 250. 

Great Commander of armies. The word occurs in the 
Nasik Ins. No. 24. We have a mahasenapati Bhavagopa 
( E. I. VIE at p. 94 ) and in Nasik Ins. No. 3 of Vasithlputa 
Siripulumavi ( Bombay Gazetteer vol. 16 p. 556 ); in the 
Nagarjunikonda Ins. (of 3rd century A. P.) Chantisiri is 
said to have been married to a person entitled mahao and 
roahstalavara ( E. I. XX p. 1 and pp, 6 and 16 ), in E. L 
XII p. 6, 9 ( LaksmanaBena’s grant). 
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irmq-ft—Guardian of frontiers or passes. Occurs in NalandS 
stone Ins. of Yasovarmadeva’B time about 530 A. D. in E. I. 
XX pp. 37, 41. 

JRpfaias—Same as above. Occurs in Narada quoted by the Mit. 
on Yaj. II. 271. Vide dihpala above for the reference. 

anffai—‘ staff bearer an attendant on a king. Vide Rajat. VI. 
203. The word is derived from ‘ yasti ’ acc. to Pan. IV. 4. 59 
( meaning ‘ yastih praharanam-asya ’). 

—An officer, whose exact function is not known ; but in the 
inscriptions of Asoka it is said that yuktas are to receive 
orders from the parisad ( council of ministers ). Vide the 
3rd Rock Edict at Girnar { Corpus 1.1, vol. I p. 4 ). The 
word also occurs in Kautilya II. 5 and 9, 

—Same as above. Occurs in the Cambay plates of Govinda 
IV in sake 852 (E. I. VII pp. 26, 39 ) and the Karhad plates 
of Krsna III of sake 880 { E. I. IV. pp. 278, 285 ). 

jpRFSr—Crown Prince. Occurs in Kaut. I. 12 among the 18 
tlrthas. The word occurs in the Mathura Lion pillar capital 
( Corpus 1.1, vol. II p. 40 ) and in the Candravatl plates of 
Candradeva of Kanuj { E. I, IX p. 302 at p. 304). 

( or 553pfi ) or —An officer of land survey and revenue 

department. The word occurs ( as rajuka ) in the 3rd Rock 
Edict of Asoka at Girnar in Corpus 1.1. vol. 1 pp. 4-5 and in 
E. I. XXIV p. 52 (under Vakataka Emperor Pravarasena II) 

—Private Secretary. The word occurs in the Pallava 
Sivaskandavarman’s grant ( E. I. vol. I p. 2 at p. 7 ), in the 
Vilavatti grant of Pallava Sirhhavarman (E. I. XXII p. 296 
at p. 298), in a Kadamba plate ( E. I. VI p. 13 ). 

?I3l!PTrc-~A prince. Occurs in the grant of Sivaskandavarman 
( E. 1. vol. I p. 2 at p. 5 ). 

^T5T$55—(modern Raval or Raul). Vide E. I. XX Appendix 
No. 324 for the Ins. of m ah am and al es vara-ra j akul a-Ran a- 
sldeva in Vikrama year 1223, E. I. XXV at p. 156 Mayura- 
bhanja grant (where rajakula Heramba is said to be the 
lekhaka ). 

—Occurs frequently in the Inscriptions of the Rattas of 
Saundatti ( Bombay Gazetteer, vol. 21 p. 354 for Belgaum ) 
and in the plate of Yadava Seunacandra (I. A. vol. 12 p. 119 
at p. 120 ). 

126 
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Either a mere title or * a feudatory \ ThiB is often the 
first among the several persons addressed in several grants. 
The word occurs in Abhona plates of Sahkaragana in 595 
A. D. ( E. IX p. 297 ), in the Candravati plate of Candra- 
deva of sarnoat 1148 ( E. I. IX p. 305 ), in LaksmanaBena’s 
grant ( E. I XII at p. 9 ). Vide Vogel p. 121. 

—a ksatriya chief. It occurs in Laksmanasena’s grant 
( E. I. XH p. 6 at p. 9 ). 

*T3rg*—to. ‘ a prince but in many inscriptions it has some 
technical meaning such as ‘ nobleman ' or ‘ knight ’. The 
word occurs in the Nalanda plate of Devapala (E. I. XVII at 
p. 321 where the order is ‘ raja-ranaka-rajaputra-rajamatya), 
in Gupta Ins. No. 46 at pp. 213, 216, Bhagalpur plate of 
Narayanapala (I. A. vol. 15 pp. 304, 306), in Laksmana- 
sona’s grant ( E. I. VII p. 6 at p. 9 ). Vide Vogel p. 121 and 
Fleet’s note 1 on p. 218 of Gupta Ins. 

King’s banker or chief of bankers. Occurs in Com. on 
Yasastilaka I p. 91. Vide note 148 above. 

—Exact function uncertain. In Gupta Ins. No. 35 at 
p. 157 he appears to be a high officer, but a low one in 
Gupta Ins. No. 38 at p. 170. In the Rajat. VIII. 2618 he 
appears to be chief justice. Biihler in I. A. vol. V p. 207 takes 
the word to mean ‘an officer who carries out the object of 
protecting the subjects ’. In J. R. A. S. 1895 p. 382 rajas- 
thanlya Bhatti is the diitaka of the grant. In the plates of 
Simhaditya in Gupta—Valabhi year 255 (574 A. D.) the 
order is ‘ r&japutra-rajasthanlyamatya ’. Vide the Banskhera 
plate of Harsa (E. I. IV pp. 208, 211), Gupta Ins. No. 46 
pp. 213, 216, Vasantagadh Ins. of Varmalata in saihvat 682 
(E. I. IX p. 192), Palitana plate of Dharasena (E. I. XI p. 
83), the Gujerat Rastrakuta grant of sake 697 in J B B R 
A S vol. 16 pp. 105,108, Vogel p. 122 and explanation in 
E. I. XI p. 176. 

—A minister. The title occurs frequently in the Rajat. 
(vide VI. 117, 261). It wa3 given for services to the king 
and survives in the form * Razdan ’ as a family name among 
Kashmir brahmanas. The word occurs in the Bhagalpur 
plate of NSrayanapSla (I. A. vol. 15 pp. 304, 306), in the 
Parikud plate of Madhyama-rS jad eva of Sailodbhava 
dynasty (E. I, XI pp. 281, 286). Vide Vogel p. 121 who 
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remarks that the vassals of the Ohamba king designated 
themselves in this way. 

—King’s minister. In the Nasik Ins. No. 19 (E. I. V TTT 
p. 91) this word occurs in the Prakrit form ‘r&yarnaca’. 
The word also occurs in Gupta Ins. No. 46 ( pp. 213, 216 ), 
Nalanda plate of Devapala (E. I. XVII at p. 321), Bhagalpur 
plate of Narayanapala (I. A. vol. 15 pp. 304, 306 ). 

<flli—Queen. Vide Candravati plate of Candradeva in samvat 
1148 ( E. I. IX at p. 305 ), the grant of Laksmanasena in E. 
I. XII at p. 9 (the order being ‘ asesa-raja-rajanyaka-rajnl- 
ranaka-rajaputra-rajamatya &c.) and the plate of Vijaya- 
sena ( E. I. XV at p. 283 ). 

—A nobleman. Occurs in Nalanda plate of Devapala (E. I. 
XVII at p. 321 ), in Laksmanasena’s grant (E. I. XU at 
p. 9 ), in the Ins. of Kalacuri Narasimhadeva of Dahala in 
Vikrama year 1216 (I. A. vol. 18 p. 214 ). Vlradhavala and 
Lavanaprasada of the Vaghela line are styled mahamanda- 
lesvara and ranaka in Abu Ins. No. 2 dated 1123 A. D. (E. L 
VIII at p. 205). Vide J. B. O. R. S. vol. V p. 582 at p. 588. 

—Head of a district ( on the analogy of gramakuta). Vide 
JBBEAS vol. 16 at p. 117. 

—Ruler of a province. The word occurs in E. I. VII p. 39 
in 852 A. D., in the Karhad plates of Krsna III dated Sake 
880 ( E. I. IV pp. 278, 285 ), in the Kautherh plate of Vikram- 
aditya V in sake 930 (I. A. vol. 16 pp. 15, 24 ), 

—Head of a province. The word occurs in Kaut. V. I. 

—’Ruler of a province. In the Prakrit form 1 ratthika ’ the 
word occurs in the grant of Sivaskandavarman (E. I. vol. I 
p. 2 at p. 5 ). 

Ruler of a district or province. Vide p. 117 and note 
155a above and Santiparva 85. 12. 

—Examiner of coins. The word occurs in Kaut. EL 5, for 
which see note 184a. In E. I. XXII p. 30 there is a state¬ 
ment that in the Jogimara inscription rupadakha (rupadaxsa 
or rupadaksa ? ) occurs. Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar takes it to 
mean ‘ banker ’. 

f&TWl—Writer of an edict or order. The word occurs in the 
Brahmagiri Rook Ins. in Corpus L L vol. I at p. 176. Ftoini 
III. 2. 21 teaches the formation of ‘ lipikara ’. 
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—Seribe or clerk in a public office. The word occurs in 
Nasik Ins. No. 16 and No. 26 ( Bombay Gazetteer vol. 16 
pp. 582 and 605), in the Visnudharmottara II. 24. 26-28, 
Sukra H 120. 

—Letter-carrier. Occurs in Rajat. VI. 319. 

A Secretary, Occurs in Rajat. III. 206. 
fentofk.—Director of education. In the Kondavldu Ins. one 
Srinatha is said to have been the Vidyadhikarin of Vema in 
E. L XI p. 313 at p. 314. 

—An officer, whose functions are not clear. The word 
occurs in the Bhavnagar plate of Dhruvasena I in 529 A. D. 
( E. I. XV p. 256 ), in the Valabhi grant of Dharasena II in 
Gupta year 252 (I. A. vol. 15 p. 187 ), in the Gupta Ins. No. 
38 p. 164 at p. 169 (the Maliya plate of Dharasena II in 
Gupta year 252 ), the Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala (I. 
A. 15 pp. 304, 306 ). 

—Same as above. The word occurs in the grant of 
Dharasena II in Gupta year 252 ( E. I. XI pp. 80, 83 ), in the 
NalandS plate of Devapala in E. I. XVII at p. 321 (where 
the word is preceded by ‘ ayuktaka ’). 

—Ruler of a district. The word occurs in the Kavi grant 
of Jayabhata (I. A. 5 p. 114, in the beginning of the 5th 
century A. D.), in the Abhona plates of Sankaragana in E. 
I. IX p. 297 ( in 595 A. D.), in the Banskhera plate of Harsa 
( E. I. IV pp. 208, 211 ), in the Karhad plate of Krsna IN 
dated sake 880 (E. I. IV pp. 278, 285 ), in the Bhagalpur 
plate of Narayanapala (I, A. 15 pp. 304, 306 ), in E. .1. VN 
p. 39 (in 852 A. D.). 

—Same as above. The word occurs in the grant of Siva- 
skandavarman (E. I. vol, I at p. 5 ). 

—Probably elder of a vlthi ( a district). Occurs in a 
grant of Gupta year 120 (Indian Historical Quarterly vol. 
19 p. 12 at pp. 16, 21). 

—‘Person belonging to a military expedition’. The 
word occurs in Chamba Ins. Nos. 15, 25, 26. Vide Vogel 
p. 129. 

—Meaning uncertain, but it may mean ‘bearer of a Vltika’ 
(betel). It oocura in Ohamba Ins. No. 15 at p. 166. Vide 
Vogel p. 128. 
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Meaning uncertain. The word occurs frequently in the 
Rajat. (V. 226, VI 73, 106, 127 ). 

Function unknown. It occurs in E. 1. XXVI at p. 206 
( six Saindhava grants from Ghumli) of about 9th century 
A. D. 

5 zfW^*Ir - Meaning uncertain. It occurs in the plate of Jayanaga 
from Karna-suvarna ( E. I. XVIII pp. 60, 63 ), 

33 Pif^—Superintendent of cowpens. It occurs in the 12th Rock 
Edict of Asoka at Girnar in the form ‘ vacabhiimika ’ 

(Corpus 1.1, vol. I p. 20). 

3 F?TTirs5 or SMTBII'T—Guardian of the bed-chamber Vide ‘inscrip¬ 
tions from Baroda’ edited by Mr. A S. Cadre p. 72 (a 
village was donated to a NSgara-br&hmana Prabhakara 
who was ‘ sayyagrahaka of Karpuradevi’). 

5 RW—It occurs in the Nalanda plate of Dovapala ( E. I. XVII 
at 321) and in Chamba Ins. No. 15 at p. 166 ( where it is 
read as ‘sarobhanga’. Vide Vogel p. 123 and ‘ Indian Cul¬ 
ture’ vol. VII p. 305 at p. 309. Has the word anything to 
do with the words ‘sarayantra’ and ‘ sarayantri ’ ? The 
latter was a title bestowed in Mithila upon a very learned 
man who faced the ordeal of answering satisfactorily all 
questions on any sastra put to him by learned acaryaB and 
also the questions put by common people. Vide a paper 
‘ Declaration of Sarayantri ’, contributed to the All India 
Oriental Conference at Benares (in 1943) by Pandit 
Ratnanatha Jha of Darbhanga. 

gvJOTS?—An official who recovered tolls or customs duties. 
Occurs in Sukra II. 120. 

—Superintendent of tolls or customs duties. The word 
occurs in Yaj. II. 173 and in Gupta Ins. No. 12 pp. 50, 52, 
in the grant of Dharasena II of Gupta year 252 (I. A. 15 p. 
187 ), in Bhagalpur plate of Nar&yanap&la (I. A. 15 pp. 304, 
306 ). Vide note on ‘ gaulmika ’ above 

sfttRoi—A scribe. The minister Hemadri is styled ‘sarvairlkara- 
na-prabhu’. Vide H. of Dh. vol. I p. 356 n. 849. 

or —Head of all scribes or head of all depart¬ 

ments. In E, I. XU! at p. 17 one Blcana or Blciraja is said 
to have been the Srlka- of mahSmandalesvara Kartavlrya 
IV of Hangal. Hemadri is styled 1 samastakaranadhlsvara ’ 
or ‘ samastakaranadhipati \ Vide H. of Dh. vol. I pp. 356- 
357 notes 850-851. 
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<fgrftTf*T—Officer who collected the royal share viz. 6th of the 
crops. If occurs in the Khalimpur plate of Dharmap&la in 
E. I. IV p. 243 at p. 250. 

<(TH4—Minister. Vide p. 105 and note 150 above. 

—A spy. It occurs in the grant of Sivaskandavarman 
( E. I. vol, I p. 2 at p. 5). In I. 12 Kautilya speaks of 
sancaras ( wandering spies like -tiksna, ramda &c.). 

—Vide p. Ill above. 

—'Minister for peace and war. This form of the word 
occurs in Visnudharrnottara II. 24. 17 and in Santiparva 
85. 30. 

—The Superintendent of the construction of the royal 
treasury, store houses &c. The word occurs in Kaut. II. 5, 

I. 12 and in the plate of Mahabhavagupta (E. I. VIII pp. 138, 
141 and E. I. XI pp. 93, 94 ). Vide p. 143 above. 

—Collector-General. The word occurs in Kaut. I. 12 and 

II. 6, Sahara on Jai. XII. 1. 28 and in the plate of Mahabhava¬ 
gupta ( E. I. VIII at p. 141 and XI at p. 94 ). Vide p. 143 
and note 184 above. 

Comtnander-in-chief of all forces. The word occurs 
in I. A. vol. 8 p. 19, vol. 9 at p. 167, vol. 10 p. 129. 

—Prime Minister. Occurs in Rajat, VII. 568. 

—Probably the same as above. The word occurs in the 
Purle plate of Indravarman in the Gahga year 149 i. e. 605 
A. D. ( E. I. XIV pp. 360, 362 ). 

gfcRH?—Astrologer. Occurs in Visnu Dh. S. Ill 75, Brhatsarh- 
hita 2. 9. Vide p. 126 above. 

—Astrologer. Occurs in Paithlnasi. Vide note 193 
above. 

srpsipn®—Bailiff who summoned parties and witnesses. Vide 
p. 278 above. 

—Minister for peace and war. Occurs in Visnu- 
dharmottara II. 24.17 and in the Mit. on Yaj. 1.320 ( which 
quotes a verse to the effect that the ‘ sandhivigrahakarin ’ is 
to issue a royal grant) and in Gupta Ins. No. 1 at p. 15 
(the praiasti of Samudragupta ). 

qiJRT—feudatory chief. Under the Rattas of Saundatti certain 
high officials are often so oalled (Bom, Gazetteer vol. 21 
p. 354 for Belgaum ). The word occurs in Abhona plates of 
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Sankarag&na in 595 A. D. ( E. L IX p. 297 ), in Madhuban 
plate of Harsa ( E. I. VII at p. 158), E. I. VI p. 298 (plate 
of Buddharaja in 609-10 A. D. ). 

—Occurs in Sukra I. 120. 

—Officer who looked to the work of boundaries. Occurs 
in Gupta Ins. No. 46 pp 213, 216. 

grpsi—Vide p. 114 and note 150. 

^—One of the ratnins. Vide p. Ill above. 

fJTOPlicf—Head cook. The word occurs in Talesv,, va plates ( E. 
I. XIII pp. 109,115). 

—Meaning uncertain. It occurs in the plate of Danti- 
varman of Gujerat in sake 789 ( E. I. VI p. 285 ). 

—Commander-in-chief. Vide p. 127 above and Br. quoted 
by Visvarupa on Yaj. I. 307. Pusyainitra, the founder of 
of the Sunga dynasty and Bhatftrka, the founder of the 
Valabhi dynasty, and his son Dharasena were styled 
senapati; vide I. A. 15 p. 187 (plate of Dharasena II in 
Gupta year 252 ), E. I. vol. I p. 2 at p. 5 ( grant of Pallava 
Sivaskandavarman ), JBBRAS vol. 16 pp. 105,108, E. I. IX 
at p. 305. 

—State goldsmith. Vide pp. 144-145 above. 

—A petty officer, probably head of the village administra¬ 
tion. Vide Rajat. V. 175. 

—Officer superintendent of the harem. The word 
occurs in the 12th rock Edict of Asoka in a prakrit form 
( Corpus 1.1 vol. I at p. 20 ). 

—'Architect. Vide Visnudharmottara II. 24. 39. 

—Chief architect. Occurs in Karitalai plates of 
Maharaja Jayanatha (Gupta Ins. No. 26 of the Gupta year 
174 at p. 119). 

—Officer in charge of a police post. Vide p. 149 above. 

—An officer in charge of a ward of a city or a district. 
Vide pp. 143 and 149 above. 

—Officers in charge of the elephant arm, cava¬ 
lry, camel corps of an army. This occurs in Chamba Ins, 
No. 15 at p. 166. In the NalandS plate of Devap&la ( E. 1. 
XVII at p. 331) we have * hastya6vostra-nau-bala-vy§pr- 
taka 
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Note 342 a—3TcT tpn? ffi c fTq g : 1 

35ST ^ 39^WT l R^tTlf*! II 

S(l'*)i04R«^?: I f^rr^Tl R tfsn RRcRR =q II r lR- 

^raf^SSsraUj!*: II apfrg^ qrag? I sf^Rjfag^ 

^ *il«»i ^ ftO^fcT II Ts°g5p@'RqTtTRT %Pp>Rt ?RtatT : I q4|fT?R«Psft RM" 

JfPnilPld^: II ^tSTdft’tfiqq^ l%d: a I Jj^TTgi^q f^5[ jfgrqf 

dfo R II qifSJft: 5PRT?RO?iW5[(d^T \) I 

^*fl'-/rf: H nflt iqf|g^l ^Mdrli'cffijrtitw: I II 

^qaifOT drifH ’JSTRl *K$?\ 2f: I =q ?ai«R^I^ TR =q II tfR- 

qrai^^^RiT g^%#sqgfect: i f^^i5faiiF : ^fi ^ u $r> 

sr^gi^q ftjST%om?q*: i arrant g^>%^ rn'K^ih: (#$: ?) i 
tS^W£%q I SSF^cITR q^TSTftqfct =jq*{fvc4t ll quoted in 

9jfrR' !!• PP- 27-23, IV. 5. 73-82 (except the name and 

the first verse ) with variant readings. 

Note 492— 

;flfot#VRT iflH! ^ q ^l: I q ^^tqi: y&W- *ni%cq: sftiqfttfl: II 

^ra%f^iW5f«^ft^RRrw^T: i trai'j^aimtSf^eiEwm^narai: n 
^fTqpraqT^qf^SRIRcrr^t: l sqf|qR^qro<$q^q$qiTS^: n 

ai^^rajr%5ft5JT%f^;r: i u 

jpTf^qilg^SJ^^r: I ^q^«TT^£toTF‘i I TlTR: II 

f^Psft WTf(q?) *vtW fitsnp 3155^3^: I II 

q^sj#m.‘i: qfttcP I Scqqf^tRtRqtd tiat^f: 11 

*Tg c *Rgnt?nR«rfl?^ro*3Hfihifi i ft%tn fi^t qi fifes m u 

WHttffe ^m\ tfsfei: 1 fegTTO ^qf^faraif^ro: n 

^ ( spn^R 177-187 ) 

Note 509— 


wt go?: qsqr^d fi^TPlff yft971^1 ft: I 3RR: qptflt TRffcj: fTTERn^tl ^ H •) 
*mt 905 : mm q^ft g$%tr: 13n^ai^?r:( wt ) q^g: wmgtf #r n '< 
*rt Rfeqfe gf, ?ii%qT^RTf%ti: l qt =q HWf%tfFfT#l gf$m S tii «R»^II \ 

st# gi$r Rgf^ri^wi«r?< sr: i *t$st qreoiRqfW'S^ *r qRqr^oqg n * 
mi g?f m gq sg^aft i sqi qtqrt&f^ip sfi gvtqfg mm --» s 
m ^HmwT^g^ w. i qg^ngwmt g fawa r M, n % 

«nqat gr^tgti • aPRi: ttRi ggjk i: 11» 

q« ^1 nqt?^ 1 ^icwati^ sf^r gpi gw^t n 

51% uramraf^ %wn^s?tT q^i ^ gw?# sfcr q^t; n s 
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'IR^RlfldiR cRSTTg: qTRRRRRR: I R<R *Rrfe felTR 9TORTOR Rife II lo 
=R *RR R 3^Rf fdg. i spu^refara riritr ftfefe ii i i 

^ ^WRIglfi R* Rl>foaRRR;g: I R? ^3W1?35T: €7R 35RF6tt5m. II !H 

ggkRict pr#r RcRR^fe *ti*rr: i gata mg; afe RrRRiq: rrpr r in 3 
^aWR qt RIR ScRIfR q< rjq: I H?feR q*t RR: fefiwrfiricl r: =jRq || <\ * 

?RR feb *W1%R RgtRTffRRR ^RR. I ^R R?R ^R?R R*R RcR RRRT JTTrT: II V' 
RR RRcRT RcRR fRRfT-fe I 3RrRlfe RfT$R Rfe RfRqRHIR II i^ 
R<*3 R cl ^PqfefigdFlcR RRRl: I efefa: STrRTRraffe RT3RI RRf%gffl: II 1 -i 
iMww RiRJfR ^i^aqqifRRg i «rt%rr Rg?£!R afafeR Rtf fRife n ic 
«fg*5T R Rfeiufet r<r%ri: i Rifeh qrqrg TzaRiiRiriRRlfei nn 
ri&rtrir RtRrsinrRi rr r *?|utr, i rr rr^irr risrir rirr r=trr’ \« 

R RR1RT R IfRl R wfa RfRRfa I 3RH RRlirj SMTfRRfqS fejSfrl: II Hi 
fePHRRTWEfe <RIR HTTI^RRIRR I RIWRIR I%RRfRR (RiRWR 'Oft RTR 

RTRitfrarfcI II HH 

^RRIRI h^RlR RcR RR HIrHr^ I RcRgRcRRRRIcRTR fem RRR'IRR II H} 
RFlf HIRIRRlfel RRRT <IRT Rffefh I RRI R3pR{ §Wf %pjqi fKTP II H* 
R^TERR R R #BI % R feRIqSRTffeig, I '% R fesp ?R5ITR% It rgSIRrlt RRlMH’A 
Rife RERRIR •<# RT?R1?4TRR; q^l RIIiTRI? IRtfqoi RcR^R RStTR: II 
gRO’lt^i ft fefT RRR: I R: RHIR 5rf|$RIR?RT RTR gwW I 3TW1R f% R 

fRfe qiqi RHRfRfe: II 

RI^RRl IRRRI: RR RTSRySI RlflRI%%RT: 1 RI R Ri felRglR R RRPlRfR<:ll H* 

RT1R ( RfytTRTR 201-228) 

Seven verses out of these occur elsewhere also. Verse 1 
is the same as Mauu 8. 93 and Vas. 16. 33; verse 3 is the same 
as Udyoga 35. 31; verses 7-9 are the same as - Maim 8. 97-99, 
while verses 8-9 are the same as Udyogaparva 35. 33-34 and 
verse 8 occurs also in Baud. Dh. S. I. 10. 35 and Vas. 16, 34 ; 
verse 11 is the same as Adiparva 74. 103, Santiparva 162. 26 and 
Anusasana 75. 29 ; verse 25 is almost the same as Manu 8. 89. 

Note 1168 on RHrqite— 

RfesflRRTS'R^RR^t iRffe RRT 5HRI%rllfR^i: qifefR ' RRlfg » 

RlTqiR%RlqqiR%R ri qffei r^ aiRffe r Rhfri rri r g^if Ri'RRiRt 
RRstgip R?qiq aq^lfiR r ^r: gRRiifinlR utRiSra f^RiRit i r 

R%RR^ RT^nT'lfR RRT f?TKlfl^^Rl RTRIf Rffi°SI RIJVTRTIR' RTJ^R RITH- 
fT?IRI'ffRRfej^IrRRRRlf^gRRj R^R'f RTHRTV^RRWi fife RRRI RIRHR RI 
RIRqTRR Jg5R %RIUR% RRlfeRI RT^IRIfRT fefeR RlHRg'R- 

RfeRlffeRt gfetl?R!^ RJR: I fetSlWl R5 rT RTfR$ 3ft^R^RlI^R 
(WlRq;R(RnRfeisifejRRqRR(f§t?RifR riir'r ffeiRi fensihRi fenRi^i rs- 
127 
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foPHgrW} i *$ 11*1 i 4*4 43*%te: s»a£ra hi qxvnq<n*#f4- 

*raii r 4%3ifq wl: i q# qftag^ai i wfiftRj, qf^%4 III, p. 453. 
This is a summary of a ;longer passage on the Bame subject 
from the fJfflfqffcs, qflNK III 3?l*f4 p. 567. 

As to taking back into the social fold a man who 
repents after ghatasphota is performed the following pro¬ 
cedure is prescribed in the Dharmasindhu : 

ici^qfia^r 3<imT4TlTciR) ^Rf^ara i cr^rr^T mzwlm i 

f®3raT%rtt iiiRtemg ffairgiiTTi sum, i ntfii?# vna-fi i vtepmvrft 
gq; miiSra 4%r i *W3^i 1 it vpiw qif) 

#ot. u ?ia: nftosra ni 3^r^: ii44T3li^^f^n^4*?R- 

cW^tl?N qn^wfijf^ 33 31 33 33 Tc 3T 3 3P34a4*tf 44: 1 q =4 ^TPrlT qi: 
5TI3TT gftqi 3F3 fojJRlfi# 4T U333Tl% qplftft 431%) 33 q^tqi4. I 
33*335% 3^4 41% 33 f#J: I 33: 3 f^o^PSRl^tli £RI 4# 31 3 
5^5 • 3333*3 3n33WT^3C-41-3t ftqifRTT 31 33P3: 4T3t: I PR f% 5133 
33 3*q^f33t5r3lR®T3fIf SIR1 l*qgW3% 311313% 3 £342*1lte*4 413- 
IlT l ?f3 3%q3: f333*%l3¥r%: > '43^3 111 3rW4 p. 454. The ftofa- 
fqqj (III grTCi^t p. 568 ) has a similar but more elaborate note, 
quotes and relies on Gaut. 20. 10-17, Manu XI. 186, Yaj. III. 
295, Vas. 15. 17-21, the Mit., Apararka and Hemadri. 

NOTE 1302—The sir. q. ^3^3 (II. 6. 1-10) is as follows :— 

3P3T3: 33afcWl^q oqpczn*3m: I ^lf33S^*F3%r 3TtITqgf^fm3*3 
Sf3I33^T3fs^3g 4131113*1 43 Kt 333T 3 33 5qic3f3q#)llgT 3 ft 

3*3T3T3 #33, > 3 g 5ft # ^3^^^13151^53^331^: I gq ifetattoi^gi- 
4?1l3—3 4I*t*fl 3 34#144 =4141^ 3 #11*4 f5W4 sfff: 

sJ 

fftfcl » 314 4*# 3% iraft 4144 111315 3131*3^1 4T 31?T313%3 qftq®4 
g°4lt W**#^ 3I4f3RT4 ^q^^sqiqmidivq: f*4I 5ig: q4fi 
4c4T gi '3 34113 f*#3 iqqfidlcR 3TI? I 3 gi Hi## #4 R| qf rft *Rie4 
<41 qKltfira I a$3 4^§^3r*4TII¥*ftq%4 3T3|<4 qR4T3S«4I%^Tc?14I 
'Mug# I ‘ 4**41 f51 4^1*41 J3W3: ’ 5T3 3*Tgqiqqi*P£<af ‘ q# <4 SfSt 
41344 : ’ $G 413141 1 3W 3n34Tf^qgfrf^-541f%f3f:4T i^BfcS" 

4 lft 1%S4I^34W51314 I 3T4 51^1111 451^ traf 414# <Tq ^ qc!W 

o 

1 4%#3 afa*f: 5?! ^cRIct jjftqqftq *14^tfrl ? *41? vr44i^rr4T44: I. 
This is quoted in the 4fl. ?}t. pp. 152-153, 4. p. 177, III 

#4 p. 161 (partly) and Buhler published it with a translation in 
the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society vol. 35 pp. 161-164. 
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Note 1302— 

i&sp&ts i adrift gsRTfpspqii 1argdt gdgdt di ggqtej qn 

dlfft) f^5 drdl I 3TTdTd tj«ng d^pirq I) * 

irsrft g flsrrsg^T 1 dfif: pm %d drarei ^ n \ 

tJdHTgcd HRfftrgd aRJTcr-' I mg*r%T *T#jd m^Flf^ ld5TO: II V 

dijj; ii ^ 

^ raw ^mi^T ^ Tdft: I ddFT ^fcT JT%I d^imi SlfcP25I d IK 
ariFi^H sf^i ftgq^ft < s^i^fiRSf^r 11 « 

IPPfltk dltld *dfeRl#f sgdH, I dWd =dS §<dT 1 ^ 1 ®: II <s 
-iw ^pr % gwwn ■ *M dd^wft: sm=| q*n 3 red*r 11 *. 
% 2 f?dtr^fa d f^i 1 drswRi m&r- gsftds: it 5 ° 

dr apdd 3 d 1 &imm rddidt dr geuidWiM ^iiiii 
t;qwf %ddftg ^pnt jsinnrai 1 ?r4dftd ddfat dift^td d dRRi :11 v- 
m^’-i ^gsdifl d <ftft 1 srwJirf^ difei dTftftd: wa- srfdd in \ 
^Eg^Ji dr&d gddft ^didd 1 dgg^«t q^4 gddw sd«ffi: 11 v* 
srf^rm gft d^rerdRirdi f|d>W: 1 gqi <isi>fiNrfq tt?ft T^RddHi. 11 t n> 

^ 5 : dftftdifa sRid&sfdida^ 1 '1 $ 

The above text of Saunaka is based on the ajd. ft. ft. 

( which does not quote all verses ), jfi., dd. d., g. 4t. and Dr. 
Buhler’s text prepared from several mss. and published in the 
Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, vol. 35 at pp. 158-15!). 
The iftddird text printed at Trivandrum, 1935, has 141 verses on 
gdnildfdfd (I. 8). The principal various readings are noted below. 
Verse 1—d. 4t. reads ‘ epd! dT gdgdT dT ’; dft. reads d^di dr. The 
half verse 3a irgq^d &c. is omitted by Buhler, Edd. ft. ft., 
d. dfr. In 5a ^fT. JTT. and d?|. d. read 3d?drdTdTf^4 dd, and &, d. 4t. 
and Buhler epmrdTdrf^; and reads ^iddl^dd^. In 6a ?n. reads 
d^rTClt The ft. ft. omits 7b and 8a and d. 4). reads wj- 
tJIWd Sdtfin 7b and 511. 3d3IdIdS»l.. In 8b d. 4l. and dfr. read 
qf^ftdWT'dtd. In 9a d. 4). and «jfl. read dddT f^ft gh^TT d and in 10a 
ftdSfrdTf^Id ^ frdT In lib dtf- Biihler and g. read 

In 13a Buhler and d. ft. read 4tf?d ^frft^ftd! ^Pdf dlf-t 
30W1; ^T. dT. reads sj^ Wdd 5d: and also recognizes the reading 
§d:. The ?lftg. (^«w) P- 102 and 5 ft. read 
dl 5ljTdT 5dlddl and omits dlfT’lri^... frfdd- 15b ( dl?t. ... 
arftg;) is omitted by the s^. q^r., ?T. 4r., and Buhler. In 15b 
g. 4t. and 5 ^. read ^JRRTddJl,. The order of the verses also 
slightly varies in some of the works. 
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Note 1751—qqq*f 188. 30-64 

Jm: m snwtgaqrf^a: i wsiW; qrq qrqarrifqfqiqqr M» 

I STSTUT: j$fW<J7faqj %Z1 wim: II 3 '1 
qvqq z&ffet m g*t i wri*rcfoqfaav- ti V". 

srt^ojr: qjfa$rT*q q%q£a ^ gn i anrqr srr?RRara qqqwnr: \\>\ 
Tqqtfa.aqT ^r% gjhtf gq^r qa;» q# j^swr: ?fSr«?t qgsrriqq n x* 
wgwfaq: qiqr ^qrqiqqqq'Jir. > sn?ar: qrar. gf^?i*q qqqr*q aufaqi: n X's 
q;i*q|sn qrnSpsi: xURcflTtfta qtffw i a agt sttsfp q^q?m%T5frqRr \\\$ 
arrqqRqrft aqn^q i aieqigq: wqw: wrefT^TOqsn 1 ll X « 

sreroTCW&ra m\ *RWWt8l'»r- > *np£qi srcqqi Jjawasiiai f^v. ll V 
gqi?rr wgqiH ?«rr =q q^qn^a: i ^iqifta^aqr $=rr jfifFrrsjphnrqa: ins 
gm^ qg^sqig aqPa agqraq: i q a«n qiugqqsj qqjRvrr fwq^ n v° 
w«* agqsqra a a*n ^qrgqifrra: > qgsqt f*qg?i: #3rqufaq$Rn:u 

g%wi; %qt fisR atwria gq$fr n **) 
3Tf3Sy5T vqaqgr: ftiq^isfgtqqT: i %5Rij5T: %qt u^ra. wr-q^a gnepi ir*’s 
3M^ftw*n qrqr qftsqRa wfaq i sToqgtqqssraTft qrqqr qgqiqai; u *X 
qsiq'qigfetfiata*n T^Tfefraaigiggunf gfSr#n® ara^fra^igqn: ll ** 
3n#iqftaT«f wfwqrq4 v q^rr?qT: > menq gm^iqra as-gjfai fg%$qi: n '«'\ 
wrrcaqr^rai qiw: qftqlqqsi: t gR-^i^ia^vn qn'teqgq^'ifqa- u *X 
fir«JT q aatfwM <RTfl^rr: i a«n q q^HTTW II Y* 

3m% i*riqRr qraqr gaasqqp i aro#ftfraqqa*i u v* 

qgqiq^qfWi: q*Ragqqi$[a ; i amwi qgqsqra *ri^qfcr gn^fr u vs 
qqgqqf *rhr a*n qrasnaa: 1 a qrffi ?r^sn^ gwnStgfcr arca ll V 
qa*a*n wq^sd%: • afqfewRq# aqr aqft w n M 
aqi =q gf«i#na qt vjqs^^fgq: > s^qrg; € ff Jpgsql q f| «rfl|Rq ob^r iir^ 
J#s ?3qR«J q°4 fg^tert (?) 5fq: ( qt- ? ) I qfoistst 

qprqi qq^l II 

qf^lRRt qTqiqRqq% qrq: 1 qjRq q?5fTR: q«T rwt II R* 

■srwirgql > qWigq: Wqt gn^ ll 'Vs 

*RWW f%5K3 ^W<qf gq#f I 3 T#!wt^ USTT sqqf^gR II \X 
?wqq qsTT^q »iqnqT«?trqrRq?n: ■ «r f^raar ^ fjpqr sri: ii's'* 
?| sggfeai ^^qiqtqR^qf^q^r. i qg^n q^ ftwqqi: n u ,^ 

g^qrqrf^ €fqi^ q%<qk gqRqqt i qq^nf f^ifti q?q*qffi q w?l it rs 
qHqqisqfe %qt qqvnq ^q i qqjgrq^qqT'Jit gq: sranq^ m ° 
qqf^i q\q% q^qqt:qfefqq^*n i sngi^iqt qg^qrqf %q^q w %x 
tfl^ngql qfTqq aw i awqt q sfsnga n ^ 
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wrf a*rfX|<mia: qtftg.i gutter m%: qsjfSfa r n 

aklRmam ; TT& WJZffa a?Rf7 I *T?TK*?rq ^aRRpm^om'TRiRtgg II %* 
Note 1783 


f^%T^N ^Tm ^alqvrJjl? 5 >T: I 1 
%.Tflia argwaic-M'l gg i '< 

WHW JJ^cTOT 3 

snT&Rrsiam^^g m^Rmr mfpci: i * 
&WZTf!ZROlW I H 

srragrf^flmsmm mrgta ffaan i £ 
f|3i^S'|f 3 afcng: 5Ttma*mft qf-5?: > "• 
fT5RI*3T a I i 

jTgTSR^RRiR Jtraitfn^ nr^t I " 


^i5nq®Tmf5r grraimjg ^ 1 1 » 

3ft 1 11 

qHSRmWRmft S^RTT f#T%^g: I 1 5 , 


am I 1 \ 

wm%#TR g RUFif qgm&RKH,« v< 
gmigfm Wm^qfima^R’ifffi: I 1R 

i i \ 

^aiwaXm § gmaa q%n?: t vj 
aa^rnfar-jt: amt: sftfeatfq i 1 <= 


^ i% qiamni 35%m;' '''• 
qTt^ITRRRm 7 ! aP'?iW04q’Jl*l*i. I 
mam^aarqfa sfeqsj amfc: i 


[ =a i 


r^yi IJ ii atgr^asi’a am i. .’X 
^mr'n^RW-TR^'Tin i v\ 


amuaai g>Rmg a$%mftiga: i '<£ 
g^^g g^w? n^T^ai i ^ 


am i 


5rh^ g Ttmumm marg'5tqRHi: i 
msimaf sarttrai gamamrafom i \° 
q3Tasra%33ittE# fm^rnf^a: i XX 
mfeg aggSfg ftsamr? ftmaa: i X^ 
aatg% ?an? g gaatf^ar i IX 
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wr?rmf$g ^ i V* 

wffiwcwiite isi%f[4 wt i V j -. 
tot% Rrsfmmftsr 13 c , 

htt^tt ^>sqrt7*ni i 
^m: ^ I ^ 

qarft JTfrwft: i ^ 

Wjfddrft 7#1TO 53J^n^fi 5^: I V» 
wmjift wtjfi smro i *') 

WIT: 5Tf^r: fTUf: STgfifrgqgfa: I '*'< 

g^TOi^WT^n: *&3i fn%t i *3. 

dWTfRI^ifa 3^1 5T3T 51 TIPPIT. < '*'* 

^rafarn^^TTRjffi ^ ^t > 

A few important readings have already boon noted in the 
text and notes there. The most extensive lists of Kalivarjyas 
occur in Sm. C., Hemadri (parisesakhanda, vol. III. part 2 pp. 
666-668 ), Par. M. vol. I part 1 pp. 134-137, Madanaratnapradipa 
(Samayanirnaya) Ms. No. 146 of Vis. collection I (now in 
the Govt. Mss. Library at B. O. R. Institute, Poona), Udvaha- 
tattva (p. 112-113) and Suddhitattvapp. 273-274 (Jiv.), Nirnaya- 
sindhu, Samayamayukha, Bhaltoji on Caturviihsatimata and 
Smrti-kaustubha. Detailed explanations are given in the last 
four of these and in Krsnabhatta’s com. on the Nir. S. 

2. Some works such as the read gjp'W 

which explains as and on f*t. t§, 

p. 1292 explains similarly. 

4. ( folio 209a) reads ^nn^^nsj. 

18. The *msi*Bro reads ‘ visit |%: t?BT: ’ &c. 

20-21. These ere omitted in FjfcR*, .TO- *71., 3gr§^=J and 
some other works, though found in and 

fWtqfwq. 

26. Pifrig^hrfia ( 3TH%r; p. 447) reads *}l3JfT5mT ^ 5flf^ 

=3 ifca: I 

33. *jgn% and read for g^°. 

38. to. *n„ p. 109,and *!?)[% read qroP-f- 

* 

42-45. These are omitted by many of our authorities, 
though they occur in^wfe, 



general index 

[ N. B. —If a topic occurs in the text as well as in a footnote on the same 
page, a reference to the page alone is generally given ], 


Abettor, who is, in case of a crime 529. 

Abhaya, a hymn 75. 

Abhilasitarthacintamani, (soe under 
Manasollasa) 13. 

Abhimanyu, learnt Dhanurveda from 
his father Arjuna 49. 

Ablu'ras, usage that adultery not puni¬ 
shable among 261, 488. 

Abhisecanjya, principal rite in Raja- 
auya 73. 

Abliyankar, Prof. K. V. 904. 

Abuse, defined 511; three kinds of 511. 

.Xcara, import of, fluctuated from time 
to time 875-876. 

Acararatna 869n. 

/'icaryas, views of, cited by Kautilya 
2, 201, 223, 225n, 232. 392. 

Accountant, an otiicer in a court ot 
justice 278. 

Accounts, how kept 199 ; year of, 
ended on full moon of Assclha and 
comprised 354 days in Kautilya s 
day 144. 

Activism, philosophy of 169. 

Acyuta, commentator of Diyabhaga 
55Su. 

Adam Smith 18Gn. 

Adhivedanika, a class of stridhana 774. 

Adbyagni, a class of stridhana 774. 

Adhyavahanika, a kind of stridhana 
774, 775. 

Adiparva 10, 22n, 30, 37, 42n, 43, 49, 
59, 68, 78. 118, 134, 168, 177, 204, 
205, 214-15, 255, 353n, 3S9n, 369n, 
371n, 416, 6Q9n, 640n, 642, 644. 
645n, 675n, 682n, 845-847, 872, 
896n, 937, 966 

Adipurana 629, 928n, 939. 

Adityapurana 610n, 871,885,927,928n, 
939, 949. 

Adityas, as observers of rta 415; 
twelve, 368. 


Adjournment of a suit, when allowed 

■ 296, 297. 

Adoption; age of boy to be taken in 
679-680; an only son now allowed 
by courts to be taken in 676 ; Bom¬ 
bay High Court allows any one to be 
taken in, except a daughter’s son, 
sister’s son or nte.uu r’s sister's son 
683 ; boy of same caste to ne taken 
in 675 ; boy must bo taken in, 
before npanayana or marriage 
except in Bombay 681 ; boy to be 
taken iu a. must be reflection of an 
aurasa son 682 ; ceremonies of 687- 
689; confers same rights in adoptive 
family as those of an aurasa son 
6S9-690 ; daughter may be taken in 
a. acc. to some writers 675 ; daugh¬ 
ter’s son or sister's son may be taken 
in a. on ground of custom 684 ; 
eldest son may now be taken in 677; 
foundation of the doctrine of 666 ; 
giving and taking of the boy is a 
necessary requisite of 687 ; gotra of 
natural family persists for certain 
purposes even after 695-697; if 
aurasa son born after a., the adopted 
son takes a lesser share 698; in the 
dvyamusyayana form 685-687; male 
alone can be taken in 674-675 ; 
mother alone can give away her son 
in a. if father be dead 666 ; mother 
cannot give away in a. if she has 
remarried 667 ; objects of adoption 
665-666; one who has no son, son’s 
son or son’s son's son can alone 
take in 667; only a plan’s widow 
can take a boy in a. after his death 
668 ; primary right to give in a. is 
that of the father 666; principal 
matters discussed under 665 ; results 
of 689-699; severance from natural 
family not complete for all purposes 
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691-697; siidras cannot take in a. 
acc. to Kudradhara and Vicaspati 
CCS ; views about widow's power 
to take in 668-669 ; wlio can give a 
son in 666-667 ; who may be taken in 
674-683 ; who may take in 667-674. 

Adoption of Children Act (in England) 
699n. 

Adultery 531-535; fine as punishment 
for, when the adulteress is of same 
caste or of a lower caste 533; priya- 
scitta for, varied at different times 
946-47; punishment of cutting the 
ears or nose of a woman when award¬ 
ed for, 533; punishment of death for a 
paramour when awarded 533; punish¬ 
ment of light fine for a. with a female 
ascetic, 534 ; some sages prescribe 
humane treatment of women for 
533, 535, 615, 947 ; was only an 
upapataka except when a woman 
had intercourse with a man of lov-' 
caste, 615, 947, 

Agastya, story of, 53. 

Agnicayana, a solemn Vedic rite, 180, 
535. 

Agnihotra, how far forbidden in Kali, 
961. 

Agnimitra, 103, 116. 

Agnipurana, 13, 17n, 21n, 22, 45, 46, 
48, 49n, 50-51. 59n, 60, 71, 77n, 78. 
84n, 107, 111, 118, 120, 127, 132, 
141, 160, 172, 179, 200, 208, 215, 
217, 219, 224-227, 230, 231, 924. 

Agnistoma, 469. 

Agnivarna, queen of, sat on the throne 
after him 41, 

Agriculture 51 ; great attention paid 
to 162; superintendent of 147. 

Agriculturists, exempted from arrest 
in execution of decrees in modern 
times, 384. 

Ahalya and Indra 845-846. 

Ahicchatra, 848n. 

Aihoje Inscription 896. 

Aila exacted excessive taxes and peris¬ 
hed, 52. 

Aindri Santi, in coronation 79-80. 

Aitareya Aranyaka 227. 


( Aitareya Brabmana, 20,25, 41, 64-66> 
73, 104, 117, 125n, 135, 190, 229, 
414, 416, 543n, 544, 563-566,588, 
600n, 636, 641, 657n, 680, 710n, 
845, 846, 877, 887, 933. 

Aiyangar, Prof. K. V. Kangaswami, 
9n, 15, 120, 629n. 

Aiyer, Mr. Velandi Gopal, 897n, 
900-01. 

Aja, son of Raglui, 101. 

Ajabindu, king of Sauvira 52. 

Ajigarta 660. 

Aksapatala, office of records and 
accounts 143. 

Aksauhini, subdivisions ol 204-205; 
total number of troops in 204-205. 

Alberuni 166, 376n. 

Alchemy, as a means of filling royal 
treasury 189, 198. 

Alexander the Great 24, 103. 

Aliyasantana Law 560. 

Allies, see under mitra ; four kinds of 
216-217; may become enemies, if 
their interests so require 222 ; neces¬ 
sity of making 216; qualities of 
friendly 217. 

Alluvion and diluvion, rules abont 506. 

Amarakos'a, 7, 47n, 66, 105n, 121n, 
124n, 133n, 134n, 138. 140n, 147n, 
159n, 190, 419n, 454, 486, 491n, 
527n, 754n, 7 78, 9l0n. 

Amityas, see under ’ ministers ’; three 
kinds of 107. 

Ambarisa, a king 53. 

Ambassador, see under differ. 

Ambhiyas, school of, on Arthasastra 2. 

Amhorouc mantras 75, 

Amsuman, son of Asamafija, 43, 

Anantadeva 13. 

Anarchy, state of, in the dim past 244, 

Ancestral property, see under ‘ pro¬ 
perty ’; has a technical sense 576n ; 
rules about, when lost to the family 
and recovered by a single member, 
580-81. 

Angiras, 394, 573, 868, 941. 

Ahguttaranikaya 135. 

Animals, fines for causing injury to or 
death to 516; owners of certain a. 
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not liable to fine or punishment for 
injury catAed by them to crops or 
men, 501, 528. 

Animandavya, 255n. 

Anjaria, Mr. 20. 

Anu, mlecchas sprang from, 937. 

Anubandhya cow, sacrifice of, forbidden 
in Kali, 627-628. 941. 

Anusasanaparva, 2, 6, 8, 26, 37, 49, ! 
53n, 59-61, 168, 243, 255n, 359n, 
416, 421, 534, 576n. 578n, 598. 645n. 
650, 652n, 703n, 708, 776n, 794, 
845, 857, 875, 913, 914. 

Anuvada, 705n, 712. 

Anvadheya, a class of stridhana, 774. 

Anviksikl, meaning of, 46-47. 

^paradhas, are ten, of which the king 
may take cognisance without any 
one's complaint, 264. 

Aparajita, a hymn, 75. 

Aparajita, a Silara king, 196n 

Aparanta had very gieat rainfall, 147. 

Apararka, 7, 10a, 17n, 38, 48, 96, 121n, 
124n, 154. 156n, 159n, 247n, 24Sn, 
255 n, 259, 260, 270n, 272, 273, 275, 
277 n, 278n, 280, 286n, 287-88, 293, 
294n,297,298n,300n,301,304,305, 
310, 312, 313n, 314 -15. 317-18, 321- 
22, 323n, 326, 327n, 331, 332a, 333- 
34, 337, 340-41, 344n, 347n, 348n, 
349-351, 352n, 358n, 362n, 364n, 
366, 380,382n,383,387n, 403,410n, 
419n, 432n, 434n, 436n, 437n,438n, 
439n, 445n, 464n, 465-66, 467n, 

468n, 473n, 479n, 483n, 4S5n,499n, 
500n, 501, 502n, 506, 507n, 508n, 
509n, 51 In, 514n, 517, 518n, 521n, 
522n, 523n, 526n, 531n, 538n, 539- 
40, 554n, 556n, 557, 560n, 563n, 
572. 573n, 575n, 576n. 580, 582n, 
583n, 584n, 586n, 587, 589n, 590n, 
593 n, 599, 607n, 609, 610n, 614, 
621n, 623n, 624, 625n, 631n, 634n, 
635n, 636, 638n, 644, 652n, 653n, 
655,656,659n, 664n,702n, 703n,712, 
716, 725. 731, 734n, 735, 747n, 751n, 
754n, 777n, 781, 784n, 786, 787n, 
7910,794, 803n, 8Q7n, 817 d, 840, 
187 


862n, 868n, 872n, 873, 882n, 905n, 
926, 928-29, 932n,939,941-42.943n, 
950, 953, 958n, 959, 961n, 965. 
Apastamba, dharroasutra of, 1, 3, 9, 
19, 23, 40, 41n, 44. 58. 60. 61n, 104, 
117, 119, 167, 190, 194, 209, 211, 
245, 246, 250, 271, 342, 351, 355, 
360, 362, 387, 397, 402, 405, 417, 
428. 438, 451, 478, 482, 486, 499, 
500, 513, 524, 527-29, 535, 541, 
5430, 564, 566, 557, 603n, 608, 613, 
615, 618, 622, 623, 628, 643, 655, 
657n, 702, 71 On. 7T2, 714, 726a. 733, 
754n, 762, 771. 803, 825, 827, 832n, 
837, 845, 856, 858, 865-66, 868. 
871. 880, 889, 926, 930n, 940, 948, 
953-54, 957. 958, 963, 965. 
Apastamba, grhyasUtra of 674n, 754n, 
856,879. 

Apastamba - dharmasutra specially 
studied by Taittiriyas 853, 
“pastamba-mantrapitha 641n, 826n. 
Apastamba, srautasutra of 28, 627n, 
940, 952, 962. 

Apastamba, versified smrti of 534. 
Apaviddha son, definition of 647, 
Appearance, of parties to suits through 
agents 288 ; persons excused from 
personal a. in court 286-287; persons 
excused from personal a. are not 
liable to asedha 291. 

Apprentice, characteristics of 483, 

Apte, Prof. V. M. 245. 

Apurva, due to performance of sacri¬ 
fices 839. 

Arajaka, meaning of 30-31. 
Aranyakanda (of Ramayana) 37n, 

62n. 

Aratta, country of five rivers 88n, 

Arbat 871. 

Aristotle, on end of State 237. 

Arjuna, of the Haibaya dynasty 53. 
Arjuna, (a Pandava) digvifaya qf 68 ; 
imparted Dhanurveda to his son 
Abbimanyu 49; married Subhadri 
his maternal uncle's daughter 846; 
upbraided Bhimasena for being 
enraged with Yudbisthira 42. 
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Arjunayanas, were conquered by 
Saraudragupta 89. 

Arms, superintendent of 145. 

Army, see under ' troopB'; consisted of 
four arms 202 ; doctors and surgeons 
of 208 ; formations of, in battle 208; 
eight elements of 206-208 ; organiza¬ 
tion of 203; regulations about the 
camp of an 207; results of the 
possession of a powerful 200 ; system 
of passes as to a camp of 207-208 ; 
troubles with a. caused by thirty- 
three matters 233; vast, kept by 
Indian kings 203-204. 

Arrian, a Greek writer on India 89, 
183, 901. 

Artha, meaning of 7 ; great emphasis 
laid on, by Kautilya, 9. 

Arthapatti. a mode of proof 847. 

Artharastra, a synonym for Dandaniti 6; 
is drsjirthasmrti 7, 840 ; meaning of 
6; relation of. to dharmas'astra 8; 
was treated as an npaveda 10, 843n ; 
writers on, did not shrink from giv- 
ingcruel or immoral advice 12-13. 

Arthasastra of Kautilya, see under 
Kautilya; refers to sevoral schools 
of and authors on rajadharroa 2 ; sets 
the highest value on dbarma 9; 
quoted on 2, 5n, 6-8, 10, 49n, 58n, 
61, 95, 97, 105, 120, 121n, 207, 412, 
434n, 477n, 503n, 617u, 621n, 644, 
650n, 651n, 659n, 860n. 

Arthavada 712. 

Aryabhata, theory of, as to yugas 890 ; 
■was born in 476 a. d. 895-896. 

Aryivarta, limits of 137. 

Asahiya, commentator of Naradasmrti, 
288, 334n, 379n,442n, 619. 

Asamafija, eldest son of Sagara, was 
banished for his misdeeds 43. 

Asauca. period of impurity due to death, 

492. 

Ascetic, see under ‘yati. 1 

Asedha, four kinds of 291; was 
restraint under king's order 291. 

Asoka, administrative system of 141; 
claimed to be a dharmavijayin 


[ Vol. 

emperor 69; constructed hospitals for 
men and animals 60 ; edicts of 383, 
390, 406, 889 ; extent of the empire 
of 69 ; is said to have died destitute 
of power 102 ; irrigation works of 
63 ; promulgated three days' respite 
for prisoners condemned to death 
406; sent his son Kunala toTaksasila 
to pacify popular disturbances 116 ; 
subjects of the edicts of 100 ; was 
tolerant to all sects 881; very cruel 
in his youth acc. to Yuan Chwang 
406 ; was sent to Taksasila to pacify 
citizens 116. 

Asramavasikaparva 8, 17, 37, 101, 168, 
171,180, 181, 201, 215, 217, 846, 
847. 

Assam Labour and Migration Act 484,' 

Assault, by men of lowest castes againt 
respectable people to be punished 
with whipping then and there 514; 
causing injury to animals was includ¬ 
ed under 513 ; comprises tonching, 
threatening to strike and actually 
striking 513 ; defined 513-514 ; three 
kinds of 513-514. 

Astaka sriddba 828. 829, 940. 

Astras, science of 215. 

Astrologers, advice of. taken before 
starting on an invasion 228; were 
to urge on soldiers in a battle saying 
planets favoured their side 212. 

Astrology, views of Kautilya and 
Yajnavalkya about reliance on 126, 

Asvaghosa, author of Buddhacarita 5. 

Asvalayaua, grhyasutra of 118, 228, 
641 n, 689, 856, 879, 945n, 964. 

Asvalayana, srautasutra of 662n, 680n, 

685n, 952. 

Asvamedba, those joining in the bath 
of the king at end of, were purified 
of all sins 57; removed all sins, 962. 

Asvamedhikaparva 53n, 112n, 135, 204, 
906, 909. 

Asvapati, king of Kekaya 366. 

Atatayin, defined 517-518; divergence 
of views about killing in self-defence 
a brahmana a, 517; may be kilted in 
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defence of person or property if not 
a brahmana 9, 517. 

Atharva-Jyotisa 907n, 913, 

Atharvasiras, Upanisad 119n. 

Atharvaveda 28, 29, 32, 58n, 64, 75, 
92, 119, 125n, 132, 135, 150n, 163, 
213,228,361,414, 415n, 519, 541, 
544, 657n', 658. 660, 685n, 753n, 
754n, 770n, S28n, SS6. SS7, 933. 

Atiritra sacrifice, taking of sodasin 
cup in 863. 

Atoms, theory of 839. 

AtreyT, meaning of 527n. 

Atri, gave to Aurva his only son in adop¬ 
tion 662-663. 

Atri, smrti of 57, 59, 042n, 665 , 66Sn, 
948-49, 956, 958-59. 

Auditor 199. 

Aupajanghani 643. 

Aurasa, defined as the son of the wife 
of the same class as the husband's 
60Qn, 647, 655-56. 

Aurva, adopted Atri's only son 662-663. 

Ausanasas, school of, on Arthasastra 
2, 48, 106. 

Ausanasa -smrti 872, 934. 

Austin 554. 

Avakraya, meaning of 494. 

Avantivarman, king of Kashmir 100, 
162. 

Avaruddha (atri), meaning of, discuss¬ 
ed 811-815; difference between 
bbujisya and a. 813. 

Avesti, a sacrifice that was an isti in 
Rajasuya 38; as an independent 
sacrifice may be performed by a 
brahmana 38. 

Avid, formula recited in the Rajasuya 
64. 

Ayodhya, description of ancient 177. 

Ayodhyakanda 21n, 29, 30, 42. 47n, 
50,70,78,101,105,107, 111, 112, 
116, 127. 179, 206. 

Ayusya, a hymn 75. 

Babylon, 389n. 

Bacon, Lord, confessed to taking 
bribes 276, 

Badha, examples of 355. 


Bahudantaka, said to bean abridgment 
of Brahma’s work 4. 

Babudantiputra 2 . 

Bailments, care required in all kinds 
of 433. 

Bala (strength), five kinds of 215 ; of 
intellect is the best of all 215. 

Baladitya, of Magadha, is said to hare 
defeated Mihtrakula, 924 n. 

Biilaka, a predecessor of Jimidavahana 
637, 719, 

Balakanda (of the Ramayana) 106, 107 
164 675n. 

Balambhaiti, (a commentary) 43, 76, 
553n, 569. 570n, 705n, 718, 726, 

734n, 747, 755n. 757, 759, 762, 772n, 
773n, 774n, 77Sn, 7S1, 790n, 791 n, 
793n, 814, 815. 

Balarupa, 718n. 

Ballilasena, king of Bengal 126. 

Balutedars, are village servants in the 
Deccan 156, 285, 

Bana 69, 85, 115, 182, 229, 362. 

Banavasi, a province of 12000 villages 
139. 

Bandhus, are, acc. to Mil., bhinna- 
gotra sapindas 754; as heirs 753- 
762 ; enumeration of, in texts, is 
not exhaustive 755; female b. are 
allowed to inherit in Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies 762 ; rules of 
preference among 759-762; sapinda 
relationship of b. extends according to 
P.C. only up to five degrees 757-759; 
several meanings of 753n; succeed 
after samanodakas 754 ; test of religi¬ 
ous efficacy when applied to succes¬ 
sion of bandhus 756; three classes 
of 755 ; treatment of, under the 
Dayabhaga 760. 

Banerjee, Dr. Gooroodas, author of 
1 Marriage and strldhan ’ 656n, 770, 

772n, 79Sn. 

Banishment, as punishment for officers 
and judges taking bribes 253, 404 ; 
as punishment for brahmana offen¬ 
ders 404; as punishment for perju¬ 
red brahmana witnesses, for those 
guilty of embezzlement or of playing 
with false dice 404; as punishment 
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for witchcraft 406; as punishment 
for gambling in secret 540; often 
associated with branding 404. 

Barhadratha dynasty 899. 

Barhaspatyas, school of, pn Arthasastra 
2, 48, 106. 

Barhaspatyasutra, 13, 48, 80, 172, 240, 
630n, 869. 

Barnes, Mr. Harry E., on ‘ story of 
punishment ' 255n, 388n. 

Barnett, Dr. L. D. 146n. • 

Barua, Dr. 94. 

Basak, Dr. R. G., author of 'History 
of North-east India ' 925n. 

Battle, ancient procedure for making 
a king ready for 228-229 ; distribu¬ 
tion of booty acquired in 212 ; per¬ 
sons that were not to be attacked in 
209-210; rites to be performed by 
king before 212 ; victory in, doubt¬ 
ful 225. 

Baudhayanadharmasutra, specially stu¬ 
died by Taittiriyas 853. 

Baudhayana. Dharmasutra of 27, 36, 
154, 166, 175, 189, 194, 209, 250, 
276. 343-44, 403-4, 417, 420, 443, 
517, 526, 551n, 567, 573.598, 608, 
613, 614, 617, 623-24. 641n, 642n, 
643-44. 655, 656n, 659, 660, 663, 
668, 690n, 698n, 700, 702, 707. 712, 
719, 736, 741, 746, 747n, 763 , 771, 
805 . 832n, 856. 858. 866, 875, 878, 
933,938,943.954, 957,959,960.963.' 

Baudhayana, grhyasesasutra of 76, 
135, 664n, 688. 

Baudhayana-grbya-paribhasa 642n. 

Baudhayana-pitrmedha-sutra 104. 

Baudhayana, smrti of 755, 793, 

Baudhayana, srautasiitra of 28, 61n. 

Baverujataka, 934, 

Beal's 'Buddhist Records of the Wes¬ 
tern World ' 30, 40, 143n, 164, 204, 
376n, 924n. 

Benefit of doubt 360. 

Beni Prasad, Dr. 16, 31, 49,91. 94, 
117n! 

Berolzheimer on 'the World's Legal 
Philosophies' 15n, 245, 851n, 


Best on 'Evidence' 33ln, 338, 356n, 
359n. 

Bhaddiya, cousin of the Buddha was 
raja of Kapilavastu at one time 90. 

Bhadrabahu, a great Jain sage connec¬ 
ted with Candraguptaby Jains 102. 

Bhadrasena, a king killed in his queen's 

•chamber 85. 

Bhagadatta, king of Pragjyotisa 203, 
937. 

Bhagavadgita 8, 22, 57, 169, 211, 881. 

Bhagavatapurina 24, 26, 60, 183, 627, 
872, 873, 892, 896n, 897n, 899, 

923-25. 

Bhaisajya mantras 75. 

f 

Bhamati, com. on Sankara's Vedanta- 
sutrabhasya 781 n. 

Bhandarkar, Prof. D. R. 16, 20, 90, 
92, 103. 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti¬ 
tute, Annals ol 164, 245, 307, 316, 
904. 

Bhandin, cousin of Harsa, proposed 
the latter’s election as king 31. 

Bharadvaja, expounder of rajadharma 
2 , 3, 4, 11 , 12, 83, 232; views of 
criticized by Kautilya 12. 

Bharadvaja, grhyasutra of 685n. 

Bharadvaja, or Bharadvaja, smrti of 
429-31, 441,493, 496. 

Bharas'ivas, dynasty of 70, 70. 

Bharata, son oi Dusyanta, adopted 
Bharadvaja, a biahmana 675. 

Bharata-itihasa-samsodhaka - mandala 
81, 817. 

Bharatasavitri, astronomical data in 
909,915, 917. 

Bharatavarsa, aspirations to bring the 
whole of, Qnder ‘one umbrella’ 137; 
dimensions of 67 ; the first of the 
nine varsas of Jambudvipa 134, 935; 
is karmabhumi (land of action) 
134,; king conquering whole of, is 
styled samrat 67; Puranas wax 
eloquent over 137 ; regard for, as a 
unity from a religious point oi view 
137. 

1 Bharuci 44, 393n, 451, 619. 
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Bhasa 211n. 

Bhgskaracarya 122n. 

Bhaskaravarman, N id linn pur plate of 
898. 

Bhat, Mr. Bhaskar Vaman 378. 

Bliatarka, founder of Valabhi dynasty 
202 . 

Bhattacharya, Mr. Batuknatli, 906. 

Bhattoji. author of a commentary on 
Caturvimsatimata 926n, 928n, 930, 
940, 944, 949-50, 957, 961. 

Bhavabhuti 243. 

Bhavanatha,author of Nayaviveka 550n. 

Bbavaprakasana 130. 

Bhavisyapurina 7, 737a, S40, 844n, 
873, 905n. 

Bheda (an upaya) 174. 

Bhide, Prof. H. B. 924n. 

Bhikkhus, some of whom were styled 
dhammapanikas 290. 

Bhima 79, 172, 203, 210, 232, 937. 

Bhisma, 79; advice oi, to soldiers 58; 
had a golden iala tree as flagstaff 
208 ; performed Asvamedha, though 
not married 845-46. 

Bhismaparva 58, 135, 203, 205, 208-9, 
211,903, 905,906, 908n, 909, 912, 
915, 918-920, 922. 

Bhoja, author of Yuktikalpataru 13. 

Bhoja, see under Daudakya 52. 

Bhojakas, held Veda unauthoritative 
871. 

Bhojas. kings of Satvatas in the south 
were so called after coronation 73 ; 
mentioned in Asoka's Rock Edicts 
65. 

Bhrgu 183, 282, 283. 

Bbujisya, meaning of 813-814. 

Bibhisana 09 

Bible 30. 

Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
Journal of 265, 892. 

Blasphemy Act (in England ) 616n. 

Bluntschli 20, 237. 

Bombay Agriculturists Debtors Relief 
Act 425, 

Bombay Gazetteer 102, 198, 225, 268, 
366n. 

Bombay Pleaders’ Act 290. 


I Bombay Regulations 290, 575n. 

Borradaile 728-29. 

Boundary dispute 502-505; five kinds 
of, acc. to Narada 502-503 ; king 
last resort in settling 505; proce¬ 
dure for witnesses who were to 
define boundary in 503-504 ; several 
kinds of witnesses as to 504; single 
person was not ordinarily to under¬ 
take to define boundary in 505. 

Brahma, is deemed to ha 1 , e appointed 
Manu king 34; is said to have 
composed a work ou t'-c four 
purusarthas 4, 33. 

Brahmaciirin, heirs of 764-765; 
of every varna forbidden to drink 
madya 90S ; sexual intercourse for¬ 
bidden to 846; two classes of 764, 
j Brahmacarya, for long periods, for¬ 
bidden in Kali age 863-64. 

Brahmagupta 890, 896. 

i’rihmana, can perform Avesti as an 
independant sacrifice, though not 
in Rajasiiya 38 ; could be sentenced 
to death, acc. to Kautilya and 
Katyayana, in certain cases 398-99 ; 
could wield arms in danger 517; 
empires and kingdoms 39; gifts 
made to a b. are inexhaustible 
treasure for the king 228 ; guilty of 
murder, theft of gold, forcible sei¬ 
zure of land was to have his eyes 
i covered over with cloth throughout 
life 397 ; guilty of perjury banished 
352; killing an atatayin b. not 
punishable by king 518; learned, 
was exempt from taxation 190; liable 
to pay under a decree was given 
easy instalments and not made to 
work 384 ; limited authority of king 
over 25; living in Brahmavafta, 
Kuruksetra and a few other countries 
was to be looked up to by all as 
to actions and practices 137; may 
perform Vajapeya sacrifice for 
Svarajya 65 ; not to stay in a city, 
but in a village abounding in water, 
fuel, ku4a 154 ; not to stay in the 
kingdom cf a sudra 39; offender 
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not to receive corporal punishment, 
but may be banishd 396, 522, 526; 
offender can be kept confined in 
a secret place 397, 39Sn; was for¬ 
bidden from being a samitr or sell¬ 
ing soma plant 952 : was forbidden 
to engage sudras as cooks in Kali 
or eat at their houses 952-53, 958 : 
was not to be a slave 484 ; wealth of 
beirless b. was not to escheat to the 
king but was to be given to other 
brahmanas 762. 

Brahmanabala, com. of Kathakagrhya 
880. 

Brahmanas, alone entitled to drink 
soma 952; hating, opposing and 
calumniating b. are indications of a 
man's approaching fall 228 ; not 
studying or expounding Veda or not 
keeping sacred fires become equal to 
sudras 344n; punishment of death 
for b. forbidden in Kali 942 ; separat¬ 
ing from their fathers against the 
latter’s will were unfit to be invited 
at a sraddha 566-567. 

Brabmanaspati in the Rgveda 415. 
Brahmandapurana 10, 892, 895n, 896n, 
899-900. 

Brabmapurana 67, 75n, 82, 134, 135, 
228, 234. 642n, 857, 890, 892, S95n, 
896n, 923-24, 955. 966. 
Brahmaspbutasiddhanta 896 n. 
Brahmasutra, (seeVedantasutra), 725n. 
Brahmayamala, a Tantra 213. 

Brahmt alphabet, origin of 306-307; 
why so called 308. 

Branding, as a punishment 403, 540 ; 
on the forehead with certain marks 
in the case of certain offences, if 
offender did not perform prayascitta 
397, 403 ; practised in Rome and 
Britain against offenders 397, 403. 
Brew, Dr. J. M. 391. 

Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 97, 135, 162, 
176, 613n, 641n, 643, 841, 957. 
Brhad-devata, a work 42, 359n, 609. 
Brhadratha, last Maurya king killed by 
his senapati 86. 


Brhad-Visnu 721 n. 

Brhad-Yama 534, 

Brhan-Manu 738. 752. 
Brhannaradiya-purana (see under Nira- 
diyapurana); 869, 928n. 

Brhaspati, writer on Rajadharma 2-4, 

6, 167, 178. 208, 255n; derives the 
word rajan 28; held that fighting 
should be avowed as far a9 possible 
173 ; is alleged to have abridged the 
work of Brahma 4 ; on land tax 191. 
Brhaspati, smrti of (on vyavabara not 
yet recovered) 121n, 156, 158, 206, 
244, 258-61. 272, 273,275,277-78, 
281n, 282, 2S4, 286, 291. 294, 297- 
299, 303-4, 306, 308-310, 312-13. 

3l7’,3l8u,322.326,327,231-32. 334. 

340-343, 345n, 346-3480, 352, 355, 

357-359,363.364,370,375.380,385n, 

387, 391, 393n, 396, 409-10, 417-20, 
423-25, 428-29, 431-39. 442-45. 

451-52, 456-58, 462-63, 465-469, 
471,472,474, 476-78, 480-81,483, 
488-89,491-493n,494,496,498, 501, 
503-08, 511n,513-16, 520, 522,525- 
26, 529, 531-32, 537-38, 540. 554, 
508, 572, 574-76n, 580. 584, 586, 
587. 589, 590, 593n, 596, 598, 501, 
607, 609, 619, 621, 623-26, 632, 634, 
637, 639, 642, 644, 646, 651n, 652- 
53, 655, 702, 709, 714, 717, 720, 721, 
733, 736, 748, 752n, 754n, 760, 763, 
766, 769, 7720, 790, 799n, 800, 809, 
861,867,868, 882, 885, 926, 942, 
948. 

Brhaspati, smrti of, bolds Manu in 
high esteem but rarely criticizes it 
also 590n. 

Brhaspati, work of (in prose) 452n, 
602n. 

Brhat-Parasara 13, 98, 170, 173, 197. 

209, 211, 391, 860, 869. 
Brhat-saihhita of Varahamihira 82, 
85, 89,122,126, 136, l+6n, 180, 230, 
407, 897-98, 906n, 907, 916, 917, 
919n, 922, 

Brhati, com. of Prabhakara on Jai- 
mini 836n. 
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Bribe, defined 473; person taking b, 
or the intermediary was fined but 
not the man who offered it 473. 
Bricks, baked, required in Agnicayana 
180. 

Brothers, are heirs after parents 725 ; 
of full blood preferred to those of 
half 725. 

Brother's son's son, position of, as 
heir 731-32. 

Brown C. J. 122n. 

Buddha, knew 64 scripts 308 ;. Suddho- 
dana, father of, was raja of the 
Sakyas 90 ; wheel of dharma of 66. 
Buddhacarita of Asvaghosa 5. 

Buddhist countries took their law of 
succession from the Manusmrti 560, 
640. 

Buddhist doctrines about monasteries, 
ahimsi. charity are not to be 
deemed to be authoritative 842 -843. 
Buddhist influence, on the Mitaksara, 
oxamined 640-641 ; on the Daya- 
bhaga 559-560. 

Buddhist philosophy, some tenets of, 
may be useful in their own way 
839-40, 

Budhabbiisana 13, 107, 110n, 117 , 
163n, 184, 203n, 215. 400n. 

Biihler, Dr. 195n, 307, 486n, 605n 
733n. 

Burden of proof, of an affirmative 
proposition is on him who asserts 
it 304 ; rules about 304; sabhyas 
to consider the question of 304. 

Burma, indebted to Manusmrti for its 
laws of inheritance 640-641. 

Caesar, Julius 24. 

Cakravarti, Dr. P. C. 213. 

Cakravartin 24, 66; territory of 66-67. 
Cakravartins. names of six 67 ; said to 
be seven in I-Iarsacarita 67. 

Calamities; among divine e, floods are 
more devastating than fire 233 ; 
divine and human 118, 120; natural, 
are six 163 ; removal of divine c. 
how effected 228, 

Cambodia ?56, 


Canakya, 5. 7, 86, 120; killed one of 
the Nandas 86. 

Candesvara, author of RajanTtiratni- 
kara 13. 

Candragupta, a Gupta emperor 4 * 1 . 
Candragupta, a Maurya Emperor 192 ; 
abdicated in favour of his son, acc. 
to Jain tradition 102. 

Capital, (see nagaraka, palace) 17{jff; 
administration of 149, 182; census 
of the inhabitants of 150; ditch 
constructed round IRi; gates of, 
should face south 1 ; how and where 
to be built Vii ; loss of, more 
serious than the loss of some 
territory 178, may be inside a fort or 
outside 1 81 ; officer called nagaraka 
to look to affairs of 149 ; position of 
palace and offices in 181 ; rendered 
gay by players and dancers 180; 
storing of necessary commodities in 
i si; temples and^shrines of certain 
deities in 181. 

Caritra, meaning of 260-261, 
Caritrabandhaka 435. 
j Carrier, liability oi, for loss or 
deterioration of goods 4 79. 

Cirvaka 871. 

| Caste Disabilities Removal Act 547n, 
j 667; abrogates tbe rule of ancient 
Hindu law about patiti 616, 

Cattle, even princes went to enumerate 
and Supervise 161; straying into 
fields 500-501 ; superintendent of 
148-149. 

CatHratra, a sacrifice 662n, 

C.aturmasyas, seasonal sacrifices 676 d, 
704n. 

Caturvargacinlamani, of Hemadi-j 929 . 
Caturvimsatimata 122n, 871. 

Caula, usages about 883. 

Cauroddbaranika, an officer 168, 464, 
Ceylon, sea voyage to, frequently men-* 
tioned in literature 937. 

Chalas, were fifty, for which the king 
could punish without a private com¬ 
plaint 266. 

Champa, a work by Dr. K, C. Majum- 

dar 64in. 
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Champerty, not encouraged by ancient 
Hindu Lawyers 288. 

Cbandogya UpanUad 49n, 92, 135, 
163, 167, 226, 362, 387, 613, 888. 
Chan-toon, on ‘ Principles of Buddhist j 
Law 1 641. 

Chariots, of great warriors were drawn | 
by four horses and bad two wheels 
205. I 

Charities called purta 451, j 

Chatterji, Dr. Bijan Raj 756, 934n. ! 

Child, no gift nor sale of, allowed, acc. ; 
to j£p. 643. 

Chowries, symbols of royalty 82. 
Chullavagga 91, 246. 

Cina, country of 53. 

Cities, ancient Indian 183 ; frequently 
mentioned in the Rgveda 179-180 ; i 
gates of, were named after cities 
which faced them 180; of asuras , 
constructed with ay as, silver and 
gold 180. 

Civil Procedure Code (of India) 301 n, ; 
303n, 306,345n, 380n. 384, 404n. 

1 I 

Clergy, benefit of 398n. 

Clothes, declared impartible by Manu 
389-90. 

Codification of Hindu Law, objections 
to, considered 820-823. 

Coins, examiner of 144; fines in re¬ 
lation to 253 ; weights of Indian, 
varied at different times and in diffe¬ 
rent countries 121n. 

Colebrooke 447n, 575n, 688, 878, 

Comet, appearance of, portends im¬ 
pending calamity 916-17. » 

Commander-in-chief 127; must be a 
ksatriya or a brahmana 127; quali¬ 
fications of 127. 

Commentators generally embody pre¬ 
existing customs of their countries 
729n. 

Commerce, duties of superintendent 
of 145. 

Compact series of heirs 731, 

Concubine, right of, to maintenance 
763, 811-815. 

Confiscation, of all property as punish¬ 
ment 404 ; for perjury and for judges 


taking bribes 532; for rape 535 ; 
tools of trade or craft not to be 
seized when c. ordered 404. 

Conflict; in case of c. between two 
sruti texts, there is an option 863; 
in case of c. between smrtia and 
authoritative digests or commenta¬ 
ries courts have to follow latter 
599n, 753 d; in case of c. between 
smrti and sistacira the latter is 
weaker acc. to Purvamimamsa 629, 
874 ; in case of c. between laws or 
usages governing the two parties. 
sa6tra prevails 862. 

Conqueror, duties of 71 ; duty of, to 
place on the throne of the conquered 
country a brother, son or daughter 
of the late king 40. 2311 three kinds 

of 69; should sow dissensions among 
chiefs and the people, corporations 
and their leaders 174; to respect the 
customs of the conquered country 
71, 231,859, 860. 

Contracts, ( see under 'transactions’) : 
analysis of the conception of c. in 
general by Sanskrit writers411; made 
by incompetent persons are invalid 
412 ; not to be entered into with 
soldiers and king's servants 207; 
persons incompetent to enter into, 
such as minors, dependents etc. 412. 
Contract Act (Indian) 312n. 412n, 
427n, 433n, 457n, 458n, 460n, 481n. 
Coparcenary; characteristics of c. 
property acc. to Dayabhaga 561- 
562; characteristics of c. property 
acc. to Mitiksara 591-92; interest 
of members in c. property is fluctua¬ 
ting 561; is smaller than a joint 
family under the Mitiksara 591 ; not 
existing between father and son under 
the Dayabhaga 594 ; ownership of c. 
property is joint and in whole body 
of co-owners 561; starts on the 
birth of a son under the Mit., while 
starts on father's death under 
Dayabhaga 562, 594. 

Copperplate, grants on, were sometimes 
forged 314-315 ; Sohagpur lawnt* 
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tion on, is earliest on c, yet dis¬ 
covered 307. 

Corarajjuka, an officer 1G8. 

Coronation, materials for 73, 76; 

mantras to be recited at 73, 74 ; of a 
king acc to different works 72-82; 
of lndra described in Aitareya 
Brahmana 73 ; of crown prince, com¬ 
mander in chief etc 79 ; of Sambhaji 
81; of Shivaji 81; part of principal 

, virtuous ladies in 81 ; Puranic rites 
of 79; to be performed one year 
after the death of the previous king 
77-80. 

Corporations, administration and work 
of, 157; as tribunals 280-281 ; of 
purohitas at temples and sacred 
places 488 ; were powerful and had 
a measure of self-government 97. 

Corpus Inscriptiortum Indicarum, vol. I 
(on A&kan inscriptions) 60, 69, 94. 
100, 112n, 139, 190, 246, 390, 406, 
890. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. 
Ill (vide also under * Gupta Inscrip¬ 
tions) 213. 

Council of ministers, consultation with, 
to be in secret 108 ; king or chief 
minister presided over 91; mention¬ 
ed in Asoka's edicts 107. 

Countries, long lists of, in the 
Mahabharata 135 ; names of c. are 
same as those of people residing in 
them 134; mentioned in the Rgveda 
and the Atharvaveda 135; m. in the 
Brahmanas 135 ; m. by Panini 135n; 
m. by Mahabhasya 135n ; m, in the 
Kavyamimamsa 136. 

Country, land of Kuruksetra, Matsyas, 
Surasenas is chosen as one’s 134; 
qualities of the soil of a good 133 ; 
same c, has sometimes two names 
135; Sanskrit words for 138; wealth 
of, consits in food crops and abun¬ 
dance of cattle 161. 

Court, house was to be decorated 

■with flowers, paintings 277; king as 
original as well as appellate c. 268, 
270; presided over by king or chief 
129 
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justice was highest , 280 ; some 
merchants were associated with c. 
in the task of deciding cases 275 ; 
time for holding c. 277; was to cal 1 
in the aid of outsiders in deciding 
certain cases 284 ; -was constituted 
by the pradvivaka and the sabhyas 
274. 

Courts, civil and criminal matters tried 
in ancient India by same c. 259; 
classes of State c. 281; could be 
attended by learned men, who though 
not appointed as judges could state 
their opinions 274; dharmasthiya 
and kantakasodbana c. 252; four 
kinds of 277; grades of 280-281 ; 
holidays for 277 ; inferior c. recogni¬ 
zed in the smrtis, 280; law and 
equity administered by same 259; 
judges of, to give unanimous deci¬ 
sion 274 ; matters within the purview 
or kantakasodhana c. 252 ; opinion 
of majority of judges of c. to pre¬ 
vail 275; people present (except 
learned brahmanas) were not to 
interfere by speech in work of, 274 ; 
punishment for clerks of c. for 
wrongly taking down depositions 276; 
should be established for groups of 
10, 400, 800 villages 273 ; to consider 
burden of proof after defendant’s 
reply 304. 

Court fees, fines taken from defeated 
litigants in civil disputes virtually 
were 294-295. 382 ; whether payable 
in ancient and medieval India 
294-95. 

Cow; called Annbandhya was sacri¬ 
ficed at end of Agnistoraa in ancient 
days 627, 865 ; occasions on which c. 
was sacrificed in ancient India 939-40; 
sacrifice of, condemned in Kali age 
627, 865. 

Cows, owners of, not to be fined for 
loss caused by c. at times of festivals 
and sraddhas 501. 

Creditor, (see 'debts’ and ‘recovery 
of debts’); a brahmana c. bad pri¬ 
ority oyer one of another caste 441 ; 
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duty of, to pass a receipt for part of 
debt paid 442 ; if creditor refused to 
pass a receipt oa request, he lost 
balance of debt 442; ’should tear 
off bond when whole debt paid or 
should pass a document of re!eas e 
442. 

Criminal Procedure Code (Indian) 
398n, 402n. 

Crime, ancient law of, was drastic 390; 
child under five was not deemed to 
be guilty of crime 395 ; definition of 
386; fines came to be ordinary 
punishment for many a c. 390; five 
titles out of 18 are connected with 
511; law relating to, not found in 
one place in ancient works 412 ; list 
of capital crimes was much smaller 
in ancient India than in the mediae¬ 
val West 390; was also a sin in 
many cases and entailed<!|feligious 
sanctions 387. * 

Criminals, comparatively humane treat¬ 
ment of 388n. 

Criminology, divergent views on 393. 

Crops 162; harm to, by animals stray¬ 
ing into 501; two, grown in the 
year ordinarily 500 ; various ways of 
raising 163. 

Clfda (tonsure), ceremony of 679n, 

Cunningham, General 121n, 122n. 

Customs (see under 'usages’); and 
Dharmasastra works 856ff; burden 
of proof of. 970; cannot be ex¬ 
tended on grounds of analogy 
876-877; difference between usages 
and c. 826; differing c, of the 
North and South 858 ; enforceabi¬ 
lity of 859; essentials of valid c. 

970-71 ; instances of local 862: 
meaning of c. of country or family 
862, 863 ; must have characteristics 
of antiquity, uniformity and notoriety 
826n ; of countries, castes and fami¬ 
lies are binding if not opposed to 
Veda 857; once in vogue may be 
abandoned by people 876 ; of several 
countries differed 873; of castes. 


[ Vol. 

881; strength of, in conflict with 
smrti 849-850 ; requisites of, accor¬ 
ding to Ptirvamimamsa writers 853- 
854, 876; c., acc to srnrtis and com¬ 
mentaries, that were opposed to Veda 
or were immoral or harmful to others 
were not to he enforced 859. 

Dagger marriages 972. 

Daftafi, Dr. K. L. 903-4 , 906, 912, 

Daiva, relation between human effort 
and 168-169; success depends on 
both, effort and d. 169. 

Daksa, smrti of 403, 471n, 846, 872, 
941, 960, 963, 

Daksinapatha, is a fourth of Bharata- 
varsa 136. 

Dambhodbhava 52, 202. 

Damdupal, rule of, 422-424; rule of, 
acted upon in modem India 425. 

Dana (an updya) described 174. 

Danakhanda (of Hemadri) 154. 

Dancing girl, refered to in the ligveda 
534. 

Danda (a king) 53n. 

Danda (an updya ) 175 ; 238; absence 
of, leads to chaos and anarchy 238; 
if foolishly wielded recoils on the 
king's head 26 ; if properly handled 
advances three purusarthas 26; im¬ 
portance of 21-22, 51 ; raised to the 
position of a divinity 22. 

Dandakya Bhoja, a king who perished 
through lust 32, 53n, 55. 

Dandanlti, a work of Kesava 13, 264, 
265n, 403. 

Dandanlti 5 ; four objects of 6; identi¬ 
fied with Arthasastra 843n; identified 
with rijadharma by Santiparva 5; 
meaning of 5 ; said to be thfc support 
of the world 6; said to have been 
produced by Sarasvati 6; was special 
concern of ksatriyas 5. 

Dandaparusya (assault) 513ff. 

Dandaviveka, a work 124n, 176n, 191, 
243n,391n, 392, 393n, 394-5, 400, 
403. 

DaudI Mahidevi, a queen 40, 
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Dasaiumiracarita, 7, 45, 48, 55, 144, 
171. 203,322, 276, 277, 390, 400. 
440n, 541, 936, 937, 

Dasaparadbika, an officer 264, 
Dasaratba, desired to make Rama 
Crown Prince with people’s approval 
29,42; had eight ministers 106. 
Disi, who is 602n, 707, 

Dasiputra 600-603. 

Date, Mr. G. T, 213, 

Dattaka son 662-699 ; definition of 
647 ; even F.gveda is against having 
d, s. 662; instances of, in Vedic 
Literature 662-663 ; of a widow 
held entitled by P. C. to open up a 
partition made several years before 
671 ; placed very low in the list of 
secondary sons by several smrti 
writers 650 ; smrti texts and digests 
on 664; s'utras except that of 
Vasistha and smrtis contain very 
little about 663. 

Dattakacandrika 644, 648n, 664-65, 

667n, 669, 675, 679-80, 682, 683n, 
685n, 686. 691. 696.-98n, 699; 

branded as a forgery by certain 
writers 664; regarded by Privy 
Council as of highest authority on 
adoption 664-665. 

Dattakamimamsa 644, 646n, 648n, 

654, 655n, 663n, 664, 666n, 667-68, 
675, 676n, 678n, 679-80, 682-84, 
686. 687n, 688,691, 696-98n, 926; 
regarded as of highest authority on 
adoption 664-665. 

Dattanapabarma or Dattapradanika 
471-475 (see under 'gift'). 
Dattasiddhantamanjari of Balakrsna 
649n, 667. 

Daughter, as heir, 712-719; illegitimate 
d. does not inherit even to a s'udra 
father 717; indigent married d. 
preferred to well-to-do married d, 
715 ; takes a limited estate like a 
: widow except in Bombay Presidency 
716-717; noebaatity ndf bar to 
succession of daughters (except under 
Dayabbaga) 717-718; unmarried d. 


preferred to married d. as an heir 
715. 

Daughter-in-law , not an heir in the 
whole of India except in Bombay 717, 

Daughter's son, as heir 719-720. 

Davids; Mr. Rhys, author of 

‘ Buddhist India ’ 90,91, 123, 135, 
156, 159, 183, 307. 484. 

Day, was divided into eight parts, in 
the 2nd of which justice was adminis¬ 
tered by king 242. 

Daya, meaning of 543-44 two varieties 
of 546. 

Dayabbaga, a work. 475, 519n, 545, 
546n, 547n, 550n, 553n, 554n, 556- 
58, 560-61, 563, 567n, 569, 572n, 
573, 578, 579n, 580, 581n, 582, 583n, 
584, 585n, 586n, 587, 589, 592, 593n, 
594, 595n, 598, 601,602n, 606, 607n, 
610n, 617n, 618n, 619n, 620, 623n, 
625n, 634-37, 639, 649n. 650n,651n, 
698, 700n, 702, 703n, 705n, 706n, 
707n, 708, 710d, 712, 715-7l8n, 719, 
720n, 721, 725.726, 732 , 734 , 736- 
38, 740n, 741-43, 745-47, 749, 753, 
760, 762, 764, 766, 768, 771n, 772, 
772n, 773, 774n, 775, 777n, 778, 
781, 784n, 785, 787n, 790n, 791n, 
792n, 793, 798, 799, 809n. 

Dayabbaga ( see under ‘ doctrine of 
spiritual benefit ’, ' sapinda'); differ¬ 
ence between the Mitaksara and 
D, 558-359 ; holds that ownership 
arises on the death of the previous 
owner 547; obliterates distinction 
between gotrajas and bandhus made 
by Yajnavalkya 742-43 ; origin ot 
peculiar doctrines of 559-560 ; out¬ 
standing works under D. School 544; 
school named after D. is predominant 
in Bengal 544; school, not affected 
by the Hindu Law of Inheritance 
Amendment Act 749, 

Dayabhaga (partition of wealth) 543ff; 
partition and inheritance are main 
topics uader 544. 

DayakraauMaograhs 544, 798. 
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Dayatattva 544, 546n, 5S3n, S56, 558, 
561,567a, 568n, 572o, 575n,.581n, 
592n, 609n, 610n, 620a, 634n, 637n, 
700n, 701a, 733, 738n, 739, 745n, 
747n, 760, 777, 779n, 781. 

Death; all persons except brabmanas 
could be condemned to sentence of, 
£or certain grave offences 400 ; argu¬ 
ments against sentence of 399; as 
expiation for grave sins forbidden to 
brabmanas in Kali age 942; day of 
collection of bones after 951; gene¬ 
ral rule that one (except a brah- 
mana) who causes death by violence 
should be sentenced to 526; in¬ 
fighting for the protection of cows 
and brabmanas is specially commen¬ 
ded 58; in protecting property of 
brihmanas led to heaven 1 ; in vari¬ 
ous modes as punishment 256, 400 ; 
no punishment for accidental d. 58 ; 
no sentence of d. for crimes due to 
negligence 526; punishment of, not 
inflicted on women and brihmanas 
in early British rule 397; punish¬ 
ment of, for murdering a man, for 
abducting human beings, women 
or for theft of jewels or for rape, 
sexual intercourse with a woman of 
higher caste 256, 401, 522, 526, 532 ; 
sentence of, to be avoided even in 
great offences 399-400; sentence of, 
for a woman guilty of poisoning, 
incendiarism, attempt to kill her 
husband, elders or child 401. 

Debts, (see under 'damdup&t', 'reco¬ 
very of debts') ; distinction between 
antecedent debts and other debts of 
father drawn by P. C. has no basis 
in the texts 450; father, husband 
and wife are not bound to pay res¬ 
pectively son's, wife's or husband’s 
personal d. 451 ; five classes of, 
acc. to Annsasanaparva 416 ; four d, 
owed by all men, acc. to Adiparva 
416; grandson’s and great-grandson’s 
liability to pay ancestor’s d, 443-444; 
grounds on which liability to pay 
another's d. arose 442; idea of three 


[ Vd, 

d. owed to gods, pitrs and sages 
414-416; idea of liability to pay off 
one’s d. was developed even in very 
ancient times 414 ; incurred for the 
purposes of the family by anyone 
such as a son, brother, wife, slave 
were payable by the head of the 
family 451 ; modern law about liabi¬ 
lity of sons, grandsons and great- 
grandsons to pay d. 444-446 ; must 
be paid by bim who takes the wealth 
or widow of the deceased 443,448- 
449, 453 ; no basis for distinction 
between secured and unsecured debts 
of father in smrtis 449-450 ; non¬ 
payment of, was believed to lead to 
being born as a slave or a beast in 
the creditor’s house 416-417; order 
in which persons were liable to pay 
another’s d. 452-454 ; owed to the 
Crown or Ifearned brahmana have 
precedence over all other 441-442 ; 
propositions about son's liability to 
pay father’s 444-445 ; sale of de¬ 
btor’s property for recovery of 441 ; 
sanctity of monetary d. arose from 
the obligatory nature of d, owed to 
gods, manes and sages 416 ; son’s 
liability to pay father’s suretyship 
debts 44 7 son not liable to pay 
illegal, immoral or avyavaharika 
debts of father 446-448 ; son’s liabi¬ 
lity to pay father's d. during latter's 
lifetime 445-446 ; son’s pious duty 
to pay off father's debts even if be 
received no property 417,442-443, 
445 ; time when d. must be returned 
425. 

Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act; 
adopts the rule of damdupat for all 
agriculturists, - whether HinduB or 
not 425. 

Decision (see 'judge ', ’law-suit’) ; by • 
caritra 260-261 ; by dharma illus¬ 
trated 260 ; by oaths and ordeals 
when no witnesses available 358 ; 
by royaf' command 261; by vyava- 
hira, explained 260 ; four modes of 
arriving at 260-262 ; is not a pad a 
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of a law-suit. acc. to some 379 ; 
parties were asked to leave court 
when chief justice and sabhyas were 
considering the d. to be given 379 ; 
precedents employed in arriving at 
380 ; presumptions as means of 355- 
356; should not be arrived at by 
mere reliance on sastra or texts but 
should also be based on reason and 
equity 259. 357 ; usages as means 
of 260-261 ; was based on eight 
sources 379 ; when unjust d. given, 
one quarter of the sin falls on each 
out of the litigant, witnesses, judge 
and king 276. 

Decree (see 'brahmana', 'judgment ’) ; 
different ways of executing a 383- 
384 ; for satisfaction of a d., a poor 
debtor (except a brahmana) was 
made to work for creditor 384 ; when 
debtor was sent to jail in execution 
of a 384. 

Defamation, truth of implication in, 
did not afford protection 512. 

Defendant; cannot raise a counter 
claim in some cases 302 ; cases in 
which d must make a reply at once 
296 ; characteristics of a good reply 
of d. 300 ; fines against d. for not 
being ready with his defence 296 ; 
not giving a reply even after time 
is allowed may be declared to be 
defeated 302 ; rules about adjourn¬ 
ment granted to 296; rules about 
putting under restraint the d. 290- 
291; rules about summoning a d. 

• 286-287 ; was to reply in writing to 

the plaint 300. 

Delay, in the disposal of law suits 296. 

Democracies, of Oxydrakoi, Malioi, 
Siboi and others referred to by GTeek 
writers 90. 

Democracy, true, did not exist even in 
Greece or other countries of the 
West, 15, 20, 93. 

Dependents, what persons are 412. 

Deposit (see under ‘fine’, * interest') 
454-458 ; care required as to ad. 
is same as that in a pledge 456 ; 


differs from pledge or mortgage 455 ; 
duty of person holding a d, 456 ; if 
d, not returned on demand, loss of 
it falls on holder who is also liable 
to be fined 457 ; must be returned 
in same condition and to the deposi¬ 
tor himself and not to his co-owner 
456 ; person accepting a d. is estop¬ 
ped from recognizing the title of any 
one except the depositor 457 : return 
of, to whom to be made 456-57 ; 
rules about, extended to other bail¬ 
ments 458-459 ; siortis extol the 
undertaking to accept a deposit 455. 

Desa, extent of a d, varied 138; gover¬ 
nor of, was called rastrapati or ras- 
triya 138. 

Deshmukhi vat an 631. 

Deshpande vatan 631. 

Deuteronomy 389n. 

Devabhuti. a Sunga king, was killed 
by his minister 86. 

Devadasts, that had stopped temple 
service, were given work by superin¬ 
tendent of weaving 146. 

Devala, srorti of 553, 556, 610n, 614, 
617, 620, 626, 632n, 644, 649, 650n. 
651n, 702, 763, 777, 787, 791, 860, 
873, 943, 948-49, 951, 956, 960. 

Devapala, com. on Kalbakagrhya 880. 

Devapi, story of 41-42, 608-609. 

Pevarata 715, 

Devasvimin 679, 715, 779, 

DevipurSna 181, 234, 910n, 911, 

Dhammapada lS5n. 

Phammathats, Burmese Law books 
641 n. 

Dhanurveda 49, 179, 215. 

Dhanus, as measure of length 500n. 

Dharana, a silver coin 122. 

D hires vara, an author on dharmasastra 
549, 557, 704n, 705 715 , 733; held 
the view that ownership is known 
from sastra alone 549; held the view 
that the allotment of a special share 
to the eldest son was given : up by 
people 628. 

Dharma, meaning of, in partition 572. 
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Dtaarma, aids to tbe understanding of 
827; d. and truth are identical 97, 
260 ; flourished in perfection in Krta 
age and declined progressively in the 
succeeding yugas 244, 890-91 ; idea 
of, took the place of the conception 
of rta 244 ; intauces of the trans¬ 
gression of d. by ancient heroes and 
sages 845-849; is more powerful 
than the mightiest 97 ; observance 
of, was the great social and political 
ideal in India 97; parisad, final 
authority in matters of 101; sources 
of 825-827, 863 ; usages as source of 
825-827, 863 ; was the supreme 

power in the State and was above 
the king 241. 

Dharmadhikaranika or—dhikaranin, 

qualifications of 126, 

Dharmadhyaksa, exercised the same 
functions as Purohita did in ancient 
India 126. 

Dharmadvaitanirnaya 122n, 878, 944 n 
Dharmas, differ in different yugas 627 
628,869; should not be practised 
even though sanctioned by &stra, if 
condemned by people 628-629, 869. 
Dharmasastra, and customs 856ff; illus¬ 
trations of conflict between Artha. 
sastra and D. 9; in case of conflict 
of D. with practices or secular 
matters, king to decide acc, to D. 9; 
relation of, to Artbasastra 8-9, 868 ; 
was called smrti 10 ; writers on, bad 
a low estimate of human nature 238; 
writers on, insisted that Dharma 
was king of kings 176. 
Dharmasindhu, a work 615, 669, 675, 
679, 688-89, 692, 695-97, 739, 759, 
877, 930, 940, 945, 947, 934, 
Dharmastba (judge) 273 ; should 
possess the qualifications and status 
of on amatya 273. 

Dharmasutras, authority of 853, 
Dhrtarastra 10; did not succeed to the 
kingdom becanse of blindness 43, 
609; performed sacrifices though 
blind 846; recovered sight for a time 
through tbe favour of Vyasa 847. 


Dice, made of vibbidaka wood 541; 
playing with, in Rajasuya sacrifice 
541. 

Dickens 60. 

Diddii, a notorious Kashmir queen 40. 

Digests, grouped into classes by pro¬ 
vinces 878. 

Digbanikaya 135, 

Digvijaya 69; description of 68, of 
Harsa 229-230 ; of Raghu 230. 

Dikshit, Mr. Sh. B. 896n, 902, 915. 

Dikshitar, Prof. V. R. 120, 213, 254n, 
407. 

Diksita, a predecessor of Jimutavahana 
715. 

Dinara, of gold, silver and copper 120, 
122n; value of 122n; was a 
synonym of niska 121n; was also 
called suvarna 121n. 

Diodorus 103. 

Dipakalika 247n, 344n, 370, 383n, 

340n, 553n, 554n, 575n, 580, 597n, 
614n, 764n, 774n, 793, 856n, 882n. 

Dirghacarayana 2. 

DIrghatamas, story of 361. 

Discipline (vinaya) 51-52; based 
upon danda 51; is of two kinds 51; 
to be attempted by giving up six 
evil tendencies 52. 

District, officer over, was helped by a 
board of advisers 141. 

Divodasa, given as a son to 
Vadhryasva 415. 

Divorce 537. 

Divya (see under 'ordeals'); definition 
of 363, 

Divyatattva of Raghunandana 362-63, , 
367n, 370n, 378n. 

Divyavadana 102, 116. 

Doctrine, of spiritual benefit, acc. to 
the Dsyabhiga 737-741 ; of spiritual 
benefit illustrated by diagrams 744- 
745 ; propositions as to d. of 
spiritual benefit 740-741; unjust to 
the claims of women as heirs 746, 

Document 308-316; can be supersed¬ 
ed only by another d. 312 ; classifi¬ 
cation of 309; conflict of documents 
pf various grades 313; custody of, to 
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be explained 313 ; executed by 
ordinary people need not be in 
correct Sanskrit 309 ; fabricators of 
d. deceive women, children and 
ignorant people 314; genuineness of, 
how established 314 ; held invalid 
when executed by certain persons 
312; is an indubitable and superior 
means of proof 308, 312 ; latent 
defects of, must be pointed out 
by disputant when produced 315 ; 
loses validity in certain circumstan¬ 
ces 315 ; marked with royal seal, 
presumed to be genuine 314 ; 
minimum number of witnesses re¬ 
quired on 312 ; oral evidence to con¬ 
tradict a d. not allowed 312; require¬ 
ments of a valid 311-312 ; sentence 
of death for fabricating a private or 
public d. 315 ; secondary evidence 
of the contents of, when allowed 313; 
when even a voidable d. ceased to be 
so 315. 

Dramma J22n, 

Draupadi, strange explanation of the 
story of D. being the wife of five 
brothers 847. 

Pravida, works of authority in D. school 
of Hindu law 545. 

Dreams, portending good or evil 22C. 

Drinking, is worse than sexual vice in 
the case of a king 233. 

Drona, commander of the Kauravas 
79, 2Q4. 

Drona (a measure of corn) differed for 
various purposes 146n, 

Dronaparva 6, 8, 79,127, 131, 134-35, 
168, 205-6 , 208-9 , 211, 214 , 232, 
643n, 845, 898, 904, 914. 

Durga (a fort or capital) 178ff. 

Durga 368. 

Duryodbana 203, 210; perished through 
conceit 52. 

Dustarltu, a king, was expelled from 
his kingdom 26, 

Duta {ambassador or messenger) 127— 
129 ; duties of 128 ; person of, not 
to be harmed 127, 129, 209 ; quali¬ 
ties of 127-128 ; three kinds of 128 ; 


to be distinguished from a spy 129 ; 
to be sent after a line of policy is 
settled 128. 

Dvidasaha, sacrifice, gave seniority to 
Indra 41. 

Dvaipayana 53. 

Dvaitanirnaya (same as Dhaimidvaita- 
nirnaya) 683., 878. 

Dvaraka 208, 214. 

Dvipas, seven 134 ; said to be thirteen 
and 18 also 134. 

Dvyamusyayana, adoption of a boy 
as 685-687 ; Irsetraja son was bo 
called by Mit. and some others 659 ; 
succession tD, by both mothers 723- 
724, 

Dyuta (gambling) defined 538. 

Earnest, wbat becomes of, if sale goes 
off through the fault of the vendor 
or purchaser 491. 

Easements, a3 to doors, windows Sec. 507 

Easements Act, Indian 507n. 

Edgerton, Prof. 7. 

Education, expense on 164-165. 

Egypt, usury condemned in ancient 
425n. 

Ekavrsa, a hymn 76. 

Ekoddista, a sriddha 73 7, 

Eldest, rights of e. son or daughter 
jealously guarded in Vedic age 41 ; 
son sometimes got all wealth of his 
father 41 ; son was passed over if 
he suffered from mental or physical 
defect 43 ; to pass over the e. Son 
or daughter in marriage or succession 
was held to be a grave sin 42. 

Elephants, do not figure much in the 
fighting described in the Mftba- 
bbarata 203 ; if not well trained 
cause loss of life to their own side 
203n ; lights to be waved before, at 
certain times 230 ; monopoly of 
kings in 197 ; superintendent of 149; 
training and medical treatment of 
149 ; victory depended upon e. in 
ancient India 203. 

Elphinstone, author of * History of 
India ' 203a, 397, 
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Emperor, distinction between e, and 
king made in the Satapatba Brah¬ 
mans 65 ; idea of, in the Vedic 
Literature 64-65 ; supreme e, did 
not generally hanker after territory 
so much as after admission of 
superior prowess 68. 

Emperors, long lists of, in the Brah- 
manas, Mahabharata and other works 
66-67 ; titles of 69-70. 

Enmity, of five kinds 225. 

Epigraphia Carnatica 377. 

Epigraphia Indica 17, 24, 30, 39-40, 
44-5, 49, 66, 69-71, 76n, 105, 113n, 
115, 116n, 117, 122n,124n, 125-26, 
135, 138-39, 142-43, 150, 153n, 
154-56, 159n, 162, 164, 168, 172, 
182, 194-197, 201, 246, 260, 264, 
280-81,283,308, 315, 366n. 376n, 
377n, 393n, 406,422,439,496,500n, 
506, 575n, 724, 848n, 881, 890n. 
896n, 898, 905u, 932, 934, 962. 

Evidence (see ' means of proof ') ; 
circumstantial 356-57 ; exceptions 
to the exclusion of hearsay 331 ; 
rules about late production of 349- 
50 ; taken on commission 331 ; what 
is hearsay 330. 

Evidence Act (Indian) 313n, 314, 
331n, 340n, 341n, 349n, 355n, 457, 
656n. 

Exceptions, are to be limited to the 
matters expressly stated and are not 
to be extended by analogy 672, 796n. 

Exchange, if inequitable may be res¬ 
cinded 493 ; rules about sales apply 
to 494. 

Exclusion; both males and females may 
be liable to e. from Inheritance 62 ; 
grounds of e. from inheritance and 
partition 608-616; Hindu Inherit¬ 
ance Disabilities Removal Act 
abrogates most grounds of 611 ; 
persons liable to e. cannot adopt, 
but may marry 617; persons liable 
to e. must be maintained 611, 617 ; 
sons of persons liable to e. take a 
share if they are free from defects 


tVoi. 

611, 617; wives sad daughters of 
persons liable to e. are entitled to 
maintenance 617. 

Expense on education in the first 
decades of British rule 165. 

Experts, opinions of, to be taken 284. 

Expiation, secret, for grave sins, forbid¬ 
den in Kali 944-45. < 

Ezekiel 425n. 

Fa—Hien 50, 91, 183, 390. 

Falsehood, penance for telling an 
allowed f. in a judicial trial 353 ; 
when allowed 353-354. 

Family, customs of 883. 

Famines, measures to be taken against 
163; references to ancient and 
medieval 163-164. 

Fate, cannot accomplish anything 
without human effort 170. 

Father, could once make unequal dis¬ 
tribution of estate among sons 623 ; 
has the power to separate his sons 
from himself and from among them¬ 
selves 592, 622; partition made by f. 
if unequal could be set aside acc. 
to medieval works 623 ; position of, 
as heir to his deceased son 721-22 ; 
some smrtis allowed two shares to l. 
at partition with sons 625. 

Fausboll 50, 91, 934. 

Fees, distribution of, among sacrificial 
priests 469-470. 

Ferries, charges at 193 ; persons that 
were given free passes to use 193. 

Fick, 36, 158, 190, 268, 399. 

Fields, duty of owners of, to construct 
a high paling or hedge 500; mean¬ 
ing of texts that forbid division of 
586-587 ; rules about f. taken for 
cultivation on rent but not cultivated 
510. 

Figgis, Mr. J. N., author of ' Divine 
right of kings ’ 35. 

. Finder, of lost articles, rules applicable 
to 462. 

Fines (see under ' brabmana ■ punish¬ 
ment'); against artisans, carpen¬ 
ters, tailorB causing unreasonable 
delay 252; against goldsmiths pur- 
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chasing gold from menials or slaves 
255; against washermen for negli¬ 
gent washing or disposal o£ clothes 
252; against traders using false 
weights and measures or adulterat¬ 
ing grams, oils etc. or raising prices 
beyond those fixed by officers 352; 
discrimination in matters of /. based 
on caste ceased to be enforced from I 
about 12th century 512; divergent 
views about the metal in which they 
were to be paid 393n, either fixed or 
variable 393; forgiving false evidence 
352 , fur manufacturing counterfeit 
coins or passing them off 253, for non- 
appearance in court though summon¬ 
ed and able to come 287; for not re¬ 
turning a deposit when demanded or 
demanding a deposit when not made 
558; for theft 522; hud to be paid 
by parties defeated in suits 382 ; 
ball of the prescribed f. awarded if i 
accused promised not to commit 
offence again 513; higher f. for 
thieves .of higher castes 522 ; not 
imposed upon brirhmanas, if they 
were first offenders and learned and 
of good family 398n ; not lu be taken 
by king from men of lowest castes 
such as Candidas 514 ; oldest refer 
ence to r. for assault 515; ranged from 
a kakint to confiscation of all wealth j 
393; rates of f. paid by litigants382; i 
recovered from those guilty of raahii- | 
patakas were not to be taken by king I 
but were to be offered to Varuna or I 
distributed among learned brah- 
manas 407 ; three kinds of fixed f. 
393-91 ; were deemed to be lesser 
than corporal punishment 391; 
were to be paid in copper panas, 
when no metal mentioned 394, 

Fire-arms, whether known in ancient 
India 213-214, 

Fleet, Dr. 102, 139, 140n, 315. 925n. 

Flesh-eating, condemned in Kali 944- 
45. 

Food, fairing of, in the same plate with 
wife, forbidden 838n, 

130 
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Forests, superintendent of the produce 
of 145. 

Forts, are meant for safety of the king, 
the people and the treasury 17 s • 
kinds of 178-179. 

Fraud, vitiates all transactions 312n 
Freedom individual and national' 
happiness Jies in 102, 237. 

Cadre, Mr. A. S. I96n. 

Gadyanaka, of gold and silver 122n 
Gagabhatta, officiated at shivaji's 
coronation 35, 

Gains of learning 5Mr«; .ip. , lD d 
Baud, say nothing .uiout 581 , defi¬ 
nition of, acc, to Katyayana 583 ; 
Gautama on 5S1; law about, now 
settled by-Hindu Cains of Learning 
Act 585 ; meaning o( the words in 
Vj i ' acquired without detriment to 
paternal estate’ 582, propositions 
established by case law as to 584 ; 

\ it.stha gave two shares to the 
acquirer 581; were partible if learn¬ 
ing was acquired at family expense 
or front the father or elder brother 
582. 

Gains of Learning Act (Hindu) 674. 

Gambling, 53S-542; condemned by 
Brahmapurana 542; in disputes 
about, the keeper of g. house is the 
final authority or gamblers appointed 
by king 540; is one of the most 
ancient vices 541; Mann's uncom¬ 
promising attitude to 538; special 
cause of dissensions among san&has 
233 ; those who engaged in secret 
gambling were liable to punishment 

540 ; worst of vices in a king 55, 233; 
Aajnavalkya. Kautilya and others 
allowed g. under restrictions and as 
a source of revenue 538-539, 

Gaua, meaning of 281. 

Ganapatideva, a Kakatiya king, issued 
a charter of security for sailors 194 , 
Ganarajya (republic) 87; internal dis¬ 
sensions are the root of the ruin of 
87. 

Gaudhara, country of 135. 

Gandharvaveda 49, 
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Ganges, throwing bones of cremated 
body into 951. 

Ganikii, devolution of wealth of 148 ; 
duties of 148; qualifications of 148; 
salary of 148; was a ves'ya who was 
honoured for her accomplishments 
148n. 

Gargasamhitsi 892, 896, 919n. 

Garudapurana 13, 160-161, 892, 962, 

Gathasaptasati 154. 

Gattulal, Pandit 825n. 

Gaurasiras, expounder of rsjadharma 
2, 4. 

Gautama 17n, 553, 557. 

Gautama, dharmasutra of 3, 19, 21,23, 
25, 36n, 37, 45-6, 49, 56, 59, 66, 
97-8, 100, 117, 119, 165, 167, 175, 
185, 187, 189, 191, 192, 194, 209, 
211,212,244-46,250-51, 270, 272, 
275, 284, 296, 307, 317, 320, 327, 
330-33, 336, 343-44, 348n, 353, 389, 
391-92, 395-97 , 401-4 , 409 , 418-20, 
422-23,425. 428-29.433, 435, 443. 1 
446, 460, 474n, 482, 484, 494n, 501, 
515, 517, 522-23, 527-28, 535, 548, ! 
551.566-68, 571,573-74, 578, 581. 
585, 588. 589n, 595, 598, 601, 607- 
lOn, 61 2 d, 613, 614-15. 617-18, 625, 
627, 644, 646, 648, 649n, 650, 658, 
690n, 702-704n, 706, 712, 715, 754n. 
762, 765-66, 772, 776n, 781, 789, 
793, 808. 815, 819n, 825, 827, 845, 
848,857, 863, 871, 874, 875, 880, 
881, 883-84, 889, 932, 940-44. 946- 
47, 952-55. 958,965. 

Gautamadharmasutra, specially studied 
/ 

by Samavedins 853. 

Gaya, tax on performance of sraddha 
at 198. 

Giiyatri, a mantra 76. 

Geography, Pauranic 134-135, 935, 

Gb&rpure, Mr, J. R, 197n, 5Q9n, 778, 
804n, 

Ghajasphota, for patita women 807; 
for those guilty of high treason 610n; 
for those guilty of grave sins 615. 

Ghatotkaca 205, 214. 4 

Ghoshal, Dr. V. N. 16, 32. 

Ghotakamukha, an author 2. 


Gift, by stinting one’s family or ser¬ 
vants condemned 472; certain objects 
cannot be the subject of, because of 
want of ownership or because of 
prohibition 471; eight things that 
cannot be the subject of 471; how- 
acceptance of g. may be made 474 ; 
ingredients of a 474-475 ; not deli¬ 
vering what is promised as a g. or 
resuming a g. led to other worldly 
consequences 473; of land looked 
upon with disfavour in ancient Jndia 
496; of only bouse forbidden 472n ; 
promised to a brahmana or for a 
religious purpose should be enforced 
by king and fine awarded 474; pro¬ 
mised to an irreligious man need not 
be carried out 474 ; resiling from 
promise of gift of all property when 
allowed 473; seven kinds of g., that 
cannot be resumed 472 ; sixteen kinds 
of invalid g. 472; that may be set 
aside by donor himself on account 
of incapacity due to minority, lunacy 
&c. 472-73 ; wbat may be subject 
Of 472. 

Gobhila, smrti of 870, 953, 956. 

Gobbilagrhyaautra, 940; specially studi¬ 
ed by Samavedins 853. 

Gocarma, a certain extent of land 432. 

Gode, Mr. P. K. 849. 

Golaka, a kind of illegitimate son 646n. 

Gold, superintendent of 144-145 ; 
value of, in relation to silver 121n. 

Goldstuckor, on ' Panini ’ 306. 

Gopa, an officer who looked after five 
or ten villages and kept a register of 
the number of cultivators, traders, 
animals &c. 143. 

Gopagiri (Gwsdior) 159. 

Gopala, founder of Pala dynasty in 
Bengal was elected a king 30; was 
a sudra 39. 

Gopalan, author of * History of Palla- 
vas’ 155. 

Go paths Brahmana 135, 565, 888; on 
coronation 74-75. 

Gorer, G. on • Bali and Angkor ’ 934n. 

Goaava or gomedha 940 
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Got 285. 

Gotrajas, as heirs 732-752; are either 
sapindas or samanodakas 752; mean¬ 
ing of, acc. to the Mit 748; pecu¬ 
liar meaning ascribed to the word g. 
by Dayabhiga 741-742; three views 
as to preference among 750-751 ; 
widows of male g. as heirs 751-52. 

Government, (see under 'king', ‘pro¬ 
vince’, ‘ruler’); function of, did 
not end with the keeping of peace 
and order 59. 

Govindaraja, commentator of Manu 
730,875; commentator of Ramayana 
112, 719. 

Grama, meaning of 140n, 153, 182n. 

Gramani and Gramakuta, see under 
' Headman of village 

Grandmother, paternal, as heir 727- 
728, 731 ; when entitled to a share | 
at a partition 607-8. 

Grant Duffs' ‘History of the Maratbas* 
106, 156, 164, 

Grants, mention the exemption from 
taxation that went with them 195; 
of land called ‘ yogaksema ’ 58Sn ; of 
land could be made only by the king 
and not by a district officer 139. 

Great Bear, constellation of, was sup¬ 
posed to stay in one naksatra for a 
hundred years 897. 

Grhastharatnikara 354, 420n, 525n, 

614n. 

Grhyasutras, authority of 853. 

Groups, committee of two or more 
were to look after business of 488; 
conventions of such g. as guilds, 
naigamas, heretics were enforced by 
king 487; member of g. who goes 
against heads of g. was liable to 
punishment 489 ; rights and liabili¬ 
ties of members of 488-489 ; what¬ 
ever is gained by one or by heads of 
g. on the business of g. belongs to 
489. 

Guardian, deities of quarters 368. 
Guardian and Wards Act (Indian) 461. 
Gudh&ja son, defined 647, 660. 


Guilds (see under ‘groups' ); adtriinis- 
tration and compacts made by 157 ; 
eighteen, in Buddhist times 159; 
bad power to condemn those who 
broke their conventions and to ex¬ 
communicate them 157; of ksatriyas 
in Kambhoja and Suristra and of 
workmen 158; rules about partner¬ 
ship apply to 481; usages and con¬ 
ventions of, were upheld by king in 
certain circumstances 158, 437. 

Gunas, definitions of, 223; proper em¬ 
ployment of, leads lo peace and 
exertion 217; si , 217, 223, sub¬ 
divisions of the several 224-225; 
theory of nmndala brought in relation 
to the doctrine of 222-223. 

Gupta dynasty 902. 

Gupta Empire, administrative system 
of 141-142; provincial adminiatra- 
tion under 150. 

Gupta Inscriptions 44, 45, 49, 68, 70, 
72. 108,115, 117, 122n, 124n, 159. 
202, 213n, 264, 281, 506, 890, 924n, 
925n. 

Guru, payment of fees to 958. 

Halahala, poison drunk by Siva 372n. 
Halayudba 568n, 588n,589n, 636, 784n. 
Hamlet 296. 

Hammurabi, code of 3S9n. 

Happiness, individual and national, lies 
in freedom 102. 

Haradatta, commentator of Gaut. Db. 
S., Ap. Dh. S., and 5sv gr. 48, 60. 
98,121n,192, 344,387n,395n,419n, 
428n, 433n, 460, 527n, 572n, 573- 
74, 578, 581n, 585n, 595n, 644, 646, 
649n, 650n, 702-3, 712, 754n, 790n, 
793, 825, 856n, 864n, 8,79, 880, 942, 
953, 955, 957. 

Harappa, excavations at 307. 

Harbours, charges on ships calling at 
193 ; confiscation when foreign boats 
are driven to 193 ; to be guarded by 
king 193. 

Harihara 508d. 

Hariicandra, purchased Sunhsepa 660, 
Harita, (versified) sfflrti of 150n, 2470. 
259n, 263, 276-78, 285, 504, 3V2, 
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42011,436, 473, 494. 524,536, 569, , 
581n, 651, 652n, 764n, 856, 885. 947. I 

Harita (prose) 616, 625, 644, 646, ! 
825n. j 

Harivamsi 39, 40. 214, 892, 895n. 

Harsa, king of Kashmir, plundered 
many temples 188n. 

Harsa, king of Kanoj 67, 69; consoled 
by bis dying father 63 ; elected as a 
king by the people 31 ; gave all in 
charity once every five years 164 ; 
preparations on digvijaya of 229 ; 
vast armies of 204. 

Harsacarita 63, 67, 69, 85, 10S, 115, 
182, 206, 229, 390. 

Hart, Dr. 295, 407. 

Hasta (cubit) measure of various lengths 
for various purposes 146n. 

Hathigumpha inscription of Kbiravela 
49. 60, 06, 69, 94, 135, 162, 172, 
195, 246. 

Headman of village, (see under ‘vil¬ 
lage '); came to be appointed by king 
alone and office of, hereditary 154 ; 
could inflict fines 155 , food of, for¬ 
bidden to brahmanas 154 ; great in¬ 
fluence of 154; had many appella¬ 
tions 154; love adventures of the 
son of 154. 

Heaven, as the reward for all soldiers 
killed in battle 57, 58; as the reward 
for ascetic endowed with yoga 5S; as 
the reward of kings who die fighting 
57. 

Hebrew, ancient code 389n. 

Heirs (see under inheritance ). 

Heirship, principles of spiritual benefit 
and blood relationship in determin¬ 
ing 734-736, 

Hemadri 122n, 146n, 154, 610n, 928n, 
929 , 93In. 

Heracles 901- 902. 

Herdsman, duty of 497-498; liabili¬ 
ties of 498-500 ; not liable in certain 
cases when cattle stray into a field 
500; wages of 49S. 

Heretical, sects 834 ; treatment of, in 
ancient India 883; works ot, not 
authoritative, even though they agree 


in some matters with the Veda 834- 
835, 870-71 ; usages of, were tolera¬ 
ted by" the king up to a certain ex¬ 
tent 871, 881-82. 

Heretics, are those like the Bauddhas 
who do not regard the Veda as autho¬ 
ritative 487 ; conventions of, were 
to be enforced by king in certain 
cases 487. 

Hetuvan-nigadadhikarana 676. 

Himalaya, regions of, had immense 
rainfall 147. 

Hindu family, is presumed to be joint 
in food, worship and estate 638. 

Hindu Gains of Learning Act 585. 

Hindu Heirs Relief Act (Bombay) 445, 
453. 

Hindu 'nberitance ( Disabilities Re¬ 
moval Act) 611. 

Hindu Law, codification of S20-824, 

Hindu Law of Inheritance (Amend¬ 
ment Act) 749. 

Hindu Widows’ Remarriage Act 707, 
724. 

Hindu Women’s Rights to property 
Act (XVIII of 1937) 604, 700, 752, 
806. 

Hiouen Chwang or Tlisang 30,40,143n f 
268, 924n. 

Hiranyakesin 214 ; grhyastitra of 685n. 

Hiring entered into three titles of 
law 476. 

History of Dharmasastra, vol. I. 305n, 
871. 

History of Dharrua&stra, vol. II, 3, 7, 
9, 25-26, 28-29, 39, 41, 47n, 49-50, 
59, 61,68, 70-71, 73-75n, 97,101, 
104, 112, 117, 124u, 134, 137, 145n, 
146n, 148, 159, 164, 175, 189n, 194, 
196, 202, 234, 240, 310, 333n, 334n, 
367n, 398n, 401, 402n, 408n, 411, 
416, 425n, 453, 471n, 472,474-75, 
481,483-84, 487, 495-96, 500n, 508n, 
517, 534-37, 541, 546, 550n, 564, 
588, 599, 603n, 609n, 613,615, 618n, 
624n, 626n, 627n, 641,643, 653, 659, 
661, 675n, 679n, 682n, 687-39n, 
703 b, 704n, 713, 734, 757, 765, 776n, 
806, 807, 824, 828n,. 830a, 832, 
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836n, 842n, 844n, 840-48n, 856n, 
857n, 858n, 865, 874, 876a, 877, 
883, 885, 926n, 931-32, 937-41, 945, 
948-50, 952, 958-59, 961-62, 966, 
971. 

Holikidhikaraua 851-52. 

I-Ioldswortb, author of ‘History of 
English Law' 296. 

Holika festival 844n, 851. 

Hopkins 126, 1 73, 180, 190, 213, 229n. 

Horses, countries from which good 
breeds of h. came 149, 206, 232; 
lights to be waved before 230 ; sale 
of, forbidden H4S ; superintendent 
of 149, 

House, partition of, not allowed by 
some writers 586-87. 

Human sacrifice, symbolical 961-62. j 

Hunting, benefits of 54 ; defects of I 
54-55. 

II usband (see ' wife '); and wife enjoy 
together the rewards of religious 
acts 603n, 738; duties ol h. and 
wife 536-537; first duty of h, to ( 
keep wife dependent and under con¬ 
trol 536; not liable to pay wife's 
debts except in some cases 451-52; 
must try to deserve wife’s regard 
and love anil must honour her 537. 

Huviska 24, 70. 

Hypothecation, without possession 
419n, 431, 

Ideal, the great social and political i. 
was the observance of dbarma 97 ; 
belief in i. perfection in the dim 
past and the distant future 885-86. 

Illegitimate daughter, of even a &dra, 
is not entitled to inherit or to main¬ 
tenance 602, 810. 

Illegitimate son (see under ‘main¬ 
tenance ’) 601-603 ; from a dasi or 
concubine born to a dvija is not 
entitled to a share on partition or to 
inherit, but got only maintenance 
601,809; of adulterous intercourse 
is entitled to maintenance 602n, 809; 
of sudra from a brahmana woman is 
not entitled to inherit to his father 
603 ; of s"udra from a dasi may take 


a share in father's property if the 
father so chooses 601 ; rights of a 
sudra s i. s. after his father's death 
601-602, 809. 

Images, weeping and dancing of, as bad 
omens 227. 

Impalement as punishment for theft of 
horses and elephants 522. 

Impartible property (vide under ' pro¬ 
perty ') 631; house and land said by 
some to be impartible SoG-587; 
illustrations of 585-590. 

Impotent person, cot’M marry and 
have a ksetraja sea 017n ; fr-urteen 
kinds of 617n : signs of 617n. 

Incest, sexual interc ourse with certain 
relatives was held to he 533. 

Tncome tax levied on interest 192. 

Independent; three persons are i. viz, 
the king, the vedie teacher and the 
head of the house in his house 413. 

India , a certain unity of religious and 
philosophical doctrines, literary 
forms and ideals existed in ancient 
and medieval 136; divided into five 
parts in Aitareya Brahmana 135; 
divided into two parts 135 ; no sen¬ 
timent of nationhood in ancient and 
medieval 136-137. 

Indian Antiquary 102, 138, 140n, 154, 
168, 283, 315, 366n, 405n, S90n, 
924n. 

Indications, eight, ol a man's approa¬ 
ching fall 228, 

Indra, coronation of, described in Ait, 
Br. 73 ; festival in honour of 844n ; 
gods are said to have agreed to treat 
him as the eldest 41; killed dasyus 
and destroyed their cities of ayac, 
180; paramour of Ahalya 845-846; 
raising banner of 231, 234, 367n ; 
regarded Maruts as his sacivas 104 ; 
secured his position by energetic 
action 169; took an oath 359n, 

Inheritance (see 'brother, bandhu, 
daughter, daughter's son, gotraja, 
parents, widow '); close connection 
between i. and offering of rice balls 
to the deceased 734, 739; goes to 
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the nearest sapinda, according to 
Manu 733, 748; order of, is to be 
arranged in such a way that the 
deceased's wealth may conduce to 
his spiritual benefit acc. to Daya- 
bhaga 733; order of, under Daya- 
bhaga 739; order of, under Mitaksara 
749 ; order of, to a sonless man 
79Iff; sister’s son preferred as heir 
to the man's own son in Vahika 
country S8n; strangers as taking i. 
762-763; to fore9t hermit and ascetic 
764-765; whoever takes i. has to 
pay debts of deceased and offer 
pinda to him 443. 

Interest; at 5 percent allowed after 
demand on deposit, purchase price 
&c. 453; circumstances under which 
interest stops running, such as when 
king dies 425 ; debtors of all castes 
may pay i. acc. to rate stipulated 

< 419; four, five or six kinds of 418- 
419; maximum recoverable at one 
time from a debtor 422; may be either 
stipulated at time of loan or not so 
stipulated 419; may be stipulated 
with reference to article pledged or to 
whether a surety is given 419-420 ; 
none allowed in certain cases 406 ; 
rate of, differed acc. to mercan¬ 
tile usage in different countries 421; 
rate of, varied also according to the 
nature of the article lent 422-423 ; 
rate of, first laid down by Vasistha 
at a\;th part of principal every month 
if something be pledged 420 ; rate 
of, very high in ancient and medieval 
India 421-422; rate of allowable i, laid 
down by smrtis 420-422; rates of, 
were two, three, four or five percent 
per month acc. to the varna of the 
debtor 421; starts in certain cases 
even on articles loaned through 
friendship 426-27; taking even 
agreed interest beyond the rates 
prescribed by smrtis or taking com¬ 
pound interest condemned 420; 
those taking exhorbitant interest con¬ 
demned to Hell 421: very heavy 


interest charged to debtors that 
carried on trade through forests or 
across seas 422. 

Interest Act (Indian ) 427n. 

Interpretation; rules for i. of vedic texts 
863-64 ; rules for i. of vedic texts 
have been applied to smrti texts also 
864. 

Invasion, (see 'nirajana'); ambassa¬ 
dor to be sent before starting on 
226; auspicious and inauspicious 
sights before 227; proper time for 
207; religious ceremonies to be per¬ 
formed before starting on 226. 

Irrigation 162-163; Megasthenes on 
Indian 162. 

Ishavari Prasad, Prof. 684n. 

Itihasa. includes both Dharmasastra 
and Arthasastra 10, 51. 

Itihasaveda, 48. 

Intoxicants, were altogether forbidden 
to brabmanas though not to ksatriyas 
848. 

Jabala Upanisad 841. 

Jabali, smrti of 863-64. 

Jagannatha, compiler of Sanskrit digest 
of Hindu Law 688. 

Jagannath Rao, Mr. N. 903. 

Jail, construction of, acc. to Manu and 
Kautilya 406, 4 07 ; duty of nagaraka 
to release on the birth-day of the 
king or on full moon day prisoners 
that were young, old or diseased 
406; separate accommodation for 
men and women prisoners in 406 ; 
special occasions on which prisoners 
were discharged from 406, 407. 

Jaimini (see under Purvamimamsa) ; 
20, 38, 72, 12In, 143n, 275, 443n, 
470n, 471, 515, 527n, 550, 556n, 
579n, 608-9 , 622 , 637, 654 , 676, 
677n, 694n, 695n. 704~05n, 719, 722. 
725, 731n, 770, 777, S27n; 828. 830n, 
832n, S35-837n, 841, 843, 848n, 
849-51, 855, 864, 870, 905n, 938, 
952, 963. 

Jaiminiya-nyiya-malavistara 835. 

Jains 698, 

Jamadagnya 53. 
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Janamejaya, perished because he 
attacked brahmanas through hot 
temper 32, 53n, 

Janamejaya, king of the Nipas 53. 

Jardine, Mr. John, author of ‘Notes on 
Buddhist Law' 641n. 

Jarutha, king of Ayodhya, was killed by 
stratagem 85. 

Jatakas 36, 50, 91, 140a, 159, 399. 

Jayabbiseka description of 227. 

Jayamati, queen of Uccala 80. 

Jayapatra (document embodying the 
judgment of the court) 380 ; ancient 
j. from Java 381 ; distinguished from 
hlnapatraka 381 ; distinguished 
from pasoitkara 380. 

Jayaswal, Mr. K. 1\, 6. 14n, 20, 28, 29, 
30, 32, 65, 66n, 73,80,90,93-95, 
103, 268, 381, 892, 896, 924n,925n. 

Jayatsena, king of Kasi 86. 

Jenks, Dr. E,, author of‘New Juris¬ 
prudence ’ 266. 

Jews, usury was condemned amongst 
425n. 

Jha, Sir Ganganatli 850n, 854n. 

Jimutavahana 246, 475, 544, 549n, 568, 
715, 781, 

Jitendriya, a predecessor of Jirauta- 
valiana 636, 769n. 

Jivanmuktiviveka S82, 

Jnanesvari 122n, 

Joint family (see ‘property’, ‘self- 
acquisition’ and ‘separate property'); 
characteristics of, under Dayabhaga 
594-595; inroads on the Mitaksara 
system of 674 ; "is larger than a co¬ 
parcenary 591 ; manager of, is called 
kkrta in modern times 592 ; member 
of, may have separate property of 
his own 577 ; Mitaksara doctrine of 
survivorship rights of males in j. f. 
abrogated by Hindu Women's Rights 
of Property Act 604-605 ; modern 
Courts have allowed individual mem¬ 
bers of j. f. to alienate for value 
their interest in the property 593- 
594; no individual member could sell 
or give property of j. f. for his own 
purpose under medieval Hindu 


Law 593 ; persons that constitute 
a Hindu j f. 590; powers of manager 
592; powers of father over property 
of 593; worship of gods, manes and 
brahmaaas is single (or all members 
of, when they live together 572. 

Jolly, Dr, 122n. 303n, 340n, 379n, 381, 
417n, 426n, 443-44, 557, 565, 567, 
646n, 648, 665, 688, 717, 727, 772n. 

Jones, Sir William 819, 875, 930n. 

Judge (see under ‘courts'); country 
that has s'udra as j. meets ruin 273 ; 
duty of British Indian j. 599 : fines 
and punishments of j, for dotug cer¬ 
tain things 2/5 ; five causes of the 
charge of partiality in 269; impartia¬ 
lity in, insisted upon in smrtis 273 ; 
not to hold conversation in private 
with any litigant 275; punishment for 
a j., who threatens, unjustly silences 
or abuses litigants 255; qualifica¬ 
tions of 271 ; should look into causes 
of idols, minors, women, brahmanas 
even if they did not complain 298 ; 
sudra not to be appointed as 273 ; 
was styled pradvivaka or dharma- 
dhyaksa 272 ; was to hear a suit 
again if decision brought about by 
perjured evidence 353 ; was to be 
preferably a brabmana 272. 

Judgment (see 'law suit’); contents 
of 380 ; document embodying j. was 
called jayapatra 380 ; exceptions to 
the finality of the j. of the king’s 
court 385; obtained by fraud or 
force was to be set aside 385 ; review 
of, when allowed 382, 385; should 
provide for the recovery of interest 
on the claim decreed and the accre¬ 
tions 383. 

Judicial procedure, appreciation of 
ancient Indian, by Western jurists 
817 ; smrtis lay down a high level of 
268. 

Junagadh, inscription of Rudradaman 
at 30, 89, 105, 117, 185, 890. 

Jurists. ancient Indian j. were consi¬ 
derate as compared with Western 
ones S47n. 
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Jury, trial by 284, 

Justice ( see ' ling * law suit *); ad¬ 
ministration of, as depicted in Mr- 
cchakatika 279-280; administration 
of, personified as Dharma 242 ; ad¬ 
ministration of, the personal concern 
of the king 242; court of, had ten 
angas 277-273 ; court of, was called 
dharmasana, dbarmadhikarana or 
dbarmaatliana 243, 277 ; court of, 
was to be to the east of the palace 
277 ; delay in administration of j. is 
denial of justice 297 ; dharmasistra i 
rules preferred to arthasastra rules 
in administration of 283 ; distinction 
between civil and criminal 25S; 
impartial administration of, yields 
same rewards as Vedic sacrifices 242; 
king dispensed j. not by himself 
alone but with aid of judges, brih- i 
manas &c. 268-269; primarily dis- ^ 
pensed by the king 268; purpose of 
administration of j. is very high viz. 
the quest of truth 247 ; qualifications 
of scribes in a court of 278 ; seating 
arrangements for king and others in 
a court of 278 ; secular and spiritual 
consequences of doing, 386; two 
principles in administration of, are 
'fulfil your promise’ and ‘causeinjury 
to no one' 258 ; was to be dispensed 
openly in the court 269. 

Justinian 326. 

Jyotistoma 469, 470n, 833. 

Kadambari 24n, 277, 362, 

Kadambas 39, 70 

Ksikavarna, a king 86. 

Kakini, was medium for purchasing 
goods126n. 

Kalasa, king of Kashmir 184. 

Kali, meaning of 886-887. 

Kali age, actions forbidden in 885-968; 
acceptance of secondary sons (except 
dattaka) forbidden in 599, 653, 659 ; 

I 

caps of wine in Sautr&mani isti for¬ 
bidden in 865; date of the beginning 
of 896ff; decline of dharma in 891 ; 
description of what will happen in 


I Vo*. 

892-894 ; marriage with women of a 
different varna forbidden in 599; 
niyoga not allowed in 627, 656 ; 
sacrifice of AnlJbandhya cow forbid¬ 
den in 627, 865 ; special share to 
eldest son condemned in 627 

Kalidasa, 28, 37, 49n, 52 , 54 , 56 , 63, 
82, 101-2, 112, 223n, 229n, 230, 243, 
269, 407, 702, 896. 

Kalikapurana 13, 42, 230, 372n, 679, 
681n. 

Kalivarjya 885ff; chapter of, refutes 
theory of unchanging East 967. 

Kalivarjyavirnirnaya 928n, 929n, 930, 
931n, 939,940n, 942n, 945, 949-50, 
953, 963, 966, 96Sn. 

Kalkin or Kalki, avatara of, 923-925; 
identified with Yas'odharruan, 924n. 

Kalkipurana, 923, 925. 

Kalmasapada, story of 359n, 

Kalpa, extent of, 891. 

Kalpataru, a work 156. 575a, 581n, 
610n, 651n, 770n, 928n. 

Kalyanabhatta 288. 

Kama, ten vicious tendencies due to 55, 

Kimadhenu, a work 39, 581n. 

Kamalakara, author of Nirnayasindhu 
and Vivadatandava 246, 692. 

Kamandaka, author of Nitisara, 8, 13n, 
17d, 18, 19, 21-22, 25-26, 37, 44-46, 
48, 49d, 52-55, 58, 83. 84n, 85, 97, 
105-107, 109-111, 116-18, 126-29, 
131-33, 142, 160, 163n, 170-74, 179, 
181, 184, 186-87, 200-202, 208, 212, 
216-219, 221, 224-25, 230, 232n, 
238-40, 399, 400n. 

Kamasutra, narrates that Prajapati 
composed a work in 100000 chapters 
that was abridged by Manu, 
Brbaspati and Nandi 4 ; states that 
dharma is the highest of the three 
purusarthas and kama the lowest 9 ; 
4. 7, 9. 47n,53n, 86, 148, 150, 154. 

Kanika, mantrin of Dhrtarastra 10. 

Kanina, son, definition of 647, 660 ; 
son, was assigned to the husband of 
the girl, 652, 660. 

Jianinlta Bhiradvaja 2, 
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Kaniska 24 , 905o. 

Kantakas, meaning of 162; supported 
generally by the queen, the Prince, 
king's favourites 162, 

Kantakasodhana —see under ' court 

Kanva 524. 

Kanva, smrti of 943n. 

Kanvayanas, successors of the Sungas 
39. 

Kapalikasastra 48. 

Kapur, Mr., author of a work on 
‘adoption’ 662, 

Karahata, a 10000 province 139, 

Karala, king of Videba 52. 

Karandikar, Mr. J. S. 903, 911, 912, 
917-918, 920-21. 

Kariri, sacriSce for bringing down rain 
838. 

Karmavipaka, doctrine of 392. 

Karna 204 ; a kanina son 660, 

Karnadeva, a Cedi king 126. 

Karnaparva 88n, 127, 205, 208, 209. 
214, 216, 917, 91S. 

Kirsapana, of silver was in vogue in 
the South 123 ; ordinarily means a 
copper piece used as a coin 121. 

Karlisa, king of, was killed by his own 
son 85. 

Kasi, king of, was killed by his queen 85 

Kasika, com. on Panini's Sutras 12Gn, 
145n, 156, 359n, 060, 723, 734, 775n. 

Katliakagrhya S79. 

Kathaka Samhitii 64, 564, 86Sn, 964, 

Katyayana, sutra of 692. 

Katyiyaua, author of Arthasastra 2. 

Katyayana, smrti of 22, 88, 96, 105, 
118, 119, 167-68, 189,196,199, 243, 
246-47. 251, 258n, 260-263n, 264, 
268, 271-76,277,281, 283, 286,288, 
291-94. 297-98, 301-06, 308, 310- 
15, 317, 321-22, 326-28, 330-34, j 
336-37, 339-44, 346-349, 351-52, 1 
354, 356, 362-67, 380, 382n, 383-85, 
387,394-95, 398n, 403n, 410,413, ! 
417, 419, 421-23, 426, 427n, 428, j 
431-445, 447. 448n, 449, 451-53, ! 
455-60, 462-66,468,471-74, 479-80, 1 
482-85, 487-89, 491-95, 500-502, 
504,506-511, 513-15, 517-19,522- 
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25, 529, 532-33, 538-40, 554, 566, 
573-75n, 578, 580, 582-85, 589, 592, 
609, 617n,637-38,640,643-44, 651n, 
670n, 698, 706n, 707, 708, 710, 715, 
721, 754n, 763, 772. 774-78. 786, 
788, 791, 805, 810n, 817, 862, 868, 
881, 882n. 

Katyayana, author of Vsirtikas on 
Panini 415, 685n. 

Katyayana, srautasutra of, 470u, 500n, 
627n, 662n, 836n, 940, 952. 

Kaunapadanta 83. 

Kaundinya 409. 

Kauravas, army of 204. 

Kausambi, merchant from, went to 
Ceylon 937. 

Kausikasutra 74n, 75n, 77, 361n, 435. 

Kauai talci Vranvaka 64In. 

Kausltaki-brahmana-upanisad 565. 

Kautiliya (see under Arthasastra) 5, 
6. 27. 

Kaatilya, advises employment of poison, 
herbs and incantations 12; advises 
king in difficulties to deprive even 
temples of their wealth 13; does 
not advise people to eschew plea¬ 
sures altogether 240-241 ; 1,9, 10, 
12. 17-18, 20, 21, 24, 28, 31,42, 
44-48,50-52, 54-56, 58-61,06,69, 
83-85, 87-89, 95, 98, 99, 102, 104- 
109, 111, 112, lHn, 116-121, 123, 
124, 127-131, 134, 140, 142, 151-52, 
154-55,160-61,163,166-67, 169-71, 
174-76, 178, 179, 181, 184-85, 188- 
89,191,193, 195 , 203n, 208, 211n, 
212, 216-18, 220n, 221-23, 228, 230, 
232-33, 239-43, 248, 250, 252, 255, 
257-58, 273, 275-77, 282. 284, 293- 
296, 298, 302, 303, 307,310,330, 
332-34, 336, 342, 343, 345, 347, 349, 
356-57, 380, 391-92, 394, 396, 399. 
400, 405-06, 409n, 412, 418-422, 
426,428,430, 433-34, 440-42,447, 
450-51,454, 459, 464, 469, 471-72, 
476, 478, 481, 489-90, 492, 501, 504, 
508, 512-13, 515-17, 519, 525, 527- 
29, 533-34 , 538-39 , 566, 573, 589, 
598, 608, 616-17, 619, 621, 623,624, 
631, 635, 655, 657, 659, 708, 763, 
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766, 772, 779, 786-87, 791, 804, ( 
811,860,881, 

Kautsa 524. 

Kavadidvipa, 1J lakh country 139. 

Kavasa Ailusa, story of 600n. 

JCavya, expounder of rajadharma 2; 
iB said to have abridged the work of 

Brahma 4, 

Kavyamimimsa 47n, 66n, 67, 134n, , 

136, 

Keith, Prof. A. B. 122n, 388. 

Kerala, country of, 261. 

Kesavapandita 13, 403. 

Khadira-grhya-sutra 692. 940 

Kbandadeva 848, 834. j 

Kharavela, king of Kaliiiga 962; ac- 
, complishmentsof 49 ; followed policy 
of danda, sama and sandhi 172 ; 
Hathigumpba Inscription of, 17, 49. 
60,05,69,94, 162,172, 195, 246; 
performed Kajasiiva sacrifice 70 ; was 
crowned king in his 25th year 80 ; 
was styled Kalinga-cakravartin 66 ; 
was yuvaraja for 9 years 116. 

Kbasa, tribe 861n. 

Kicaka, was met fay Bfaima dressed as 
Draupadi 172. 

Killing, of animals forbidden for ten i 
years in Kashmir 100. 

King (see under ' battle 'brabmana', 
‘coronation 1 , 'ksatriya', ‘land’, 'raja¬ 
dharma', ‘ruler’,‘taxes'); adhvaryu j 
priest deputized for k. when latter 
engaged in Asvamcdha and got three j 
times hisordinary pay 28; administer¬ 
ing justice and punishing the guilty 
were two among the prime functions 
of 242 ; all sons of a k. do not snc- | 
ceed to the throne but only the 
eldest 42, 87 ; appointed a hierarchy ! 
of officers over one village, ten, 
twenty, 100; villages and so on 141 ; 
appointed as many superintendents 
as were required for several depart¬ 
ments of State 142 ; aspiring to be a 
samrat (emperor) performed Asva- 
medha and Rijasflya 70; authority of, 
over brahmanas was limited 25; busi- 

, ness of, to see that proper weights 


and measures are used 166 ; calami¬ 
ties in a, are six 46 ; characteristics 
of an ambitious (vijigisu) 218 ; com¬ 
pared to the performer of a sacrifice 
61 ; consultation by, with ministers 
should be in a secret place 108; 
consultation by, with three or four 
mantrins 107 ; coronation of 72ff; 
could not be cited as a witDess 176, 
336 ; daily routine of 60-61 ; depend¬ 
ence of, on sariivatsara (astrologer) 
126 ; deposing a bad k., allowed by 
Manu, Yaj. and others 26 ; described 
by some works as servant of the 
people 27-28, 36-37 ; disputes 

between parties should not be started 
by k. or his officers 251 ; duties and 
responsibilities of, 56-60 ; duties of 
are either drsturtha or adrsturtha 
S ; duty of, to donate fields and 
money to brahmanas acc. to their 
worth 1 ; duty of, to guard property 
of minors, women and helpless people 
574 ; duty of, to prevent danger from 
thieves in villages and forests 1,167; 
duty of, to protect arises from the 
taking of taxes 39 ; duty of, to punish 
those who swerve from the usages of 
their family, caste, guild or group 
881-882 ; duty of, to save subjects 
from internal calamities such as 
famines and floods and epidemics 163; 
duty of, to see that people act acc. 
to rules of dharmasastra 3, 57 ; duty 
of, to support students, learned 
brahmanas and sacrificers 59, 164 ; 
duty of, to tolerate and enforce vary¬ 
ing practices of people 861 ; edicts 
of, how promulgated 99 ; education 
of 46-53 ; election of 29 ; eldest son 
of, generally succeeded 87 ; enjoined 
to inflict heavy fines on himself for 
illegal exactions 97 ; entitled to take 
a sixth part not only of land produce, 
but of many other things 192 ; 
eulogy of the office of 25 ; faults and 
vices of, are due to ignorance and 
lack of training 233 ; faults to be 
avoided by 46; five chief duties of 
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57 ; foremost duty of, is protection 
56, 57, 242 ; fountain of justice 242 ; ; 
fruits of the policy of 216 ; functions ' 
of, were religious and secular 101 ; 1 
gambling the worst of vices in a 54 : | 
generally a man alone became a k. 40 ; 
grand policy for a k. is avtsvasa 12; 
grounds of obligation to obey the 37 ; 
had monopoly as to elephants, saflron ! , 
&c. 197 ; had to provide for sriddhas 
and concubines of the deceased when i 
he took by escheat 763 ; harmony 
between k. and brahmanas 25 ; has 
parts of gods in him 23 ; has no 
friend 216 ; high ideal placed before 
61-63 , 96; hot-tempered k. fell 
victim to popular fury 98 ; how k. 
should deal with his officers 114 ; 
how k. should spend first and latter 
part of day 51 ; incurred si n, if he 1 
did not punish the guilty 2 ; is the 
maker of his age 3, 892 ; is the State, 
acc. to Kautilva j8 ; is to look into 
lawsuits in the 2nd part of the 
day 95, 242 ; killing of, when 
sanctioned by ancieDt works 26; 
legislative action of, very limited 
in ancient times 98; levying an 
unjust fine was to otter thirty times 
thereof to Varuna 176 ; may prohibit 
export of foodstuffs in a famine 100 ; ; 
may inflict bodily punishment on 
candalas and other low people but : 
should not take fines from them 408; 
may take cognizance of matters r 
called chalas, aparadhas of his own 
motion without anyone's complaint 
263-264 ; measures to be taken by, 
for safety against his own sons 83 ; 
measures to be taken by, for safety 
against fire and poisons 84; most 
important of the seven elements of 
the State 18 ; necccssity to a k. for 
curbing his senses and not failing 
a prey to kama and krodha 53 ; 
necessity of moral discipline in the 
case of 52: necessity of the office of, 
emphasized 20-22; not showing 
himself to litigants suffers like king 


Nrga 243 ; not to nin away from 
battle 57; oppressing subjects is 
made of parts of raksasas 25 ; 
oppressing subjects may be destroy¬ 
ed by brahmanas 27 ; orders that 
could be issued by 58-99 ; orders 
on certain matters could not be issued 
by k in ancient India 98-99 ; patta 
(tiara) for the k. S2; person 
abusing the k. bad tongue cut off 
513, policy of, settled in consulta¬ 
tion with ministers m.,y be divulged 
by birds and dog:. 108-109; policy 
of, should not he known to an out¬ 
sider 109, 111; procedure followed 
in issuing orders of 115; public 
durbnr of, bow ai range# 114 ; puni¬ 
shing those that do not deserve to 
be punished and not punishing the 
guilty goes to Hell 242 ; purposes 
for which office of k. was^reated by 
Hod 21 ; qualities of a good k. 44- 
45 ; qualities of a k. are 36 acc. to 
Santiparva 45; qualities of a k. are 
96 acc. to Parasuramapratapa 46; 
reasons for raising the k, to the 
position of a divinity 27; responsi¬ 
bilities of 161-168 ; right of, to 
mines and minerals 196, shared in 
the spiritual merit and demerit of 
his subjects 37, 195; should consult 
purohita after consulting ministers 
110; should honour and protect 
chaste women 59 ; should listen to 
the recital of Itihasa 10 ; should 
maintain ksatriyas, vaisyas and 
sudras that cannot maintain them¬ 
selves 59 ; should not make litigants 
wait long 243 ; should perform two 
laksa-homas every year 228 ; should 
possess characteristics of certain god3 
23 ; should save a portion of his 
yearly revenue 228 ; sometimes 
selected a younger son to succeed 
him 44 ; sources from which law 
was to be found by 100; stages in 
the education of 51 ; three greatest 
qualities in a k, are liberality, truth¬ 
fulness and valour 46; throne of 82 ; 
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that takes taxes without giving pro¬ 
tection goes to Hell 191; to avoid 
gambling and bunting 55; to celebrate 
festivals in honour of certain deities 
234; to decide acc. to dharrna in 
case of conflict between dharma- 
sastra and practices 9; to found a 
district of villages on old sites or 
on new only 134; to guard his 
, finances with great effort 184 , to 
help agriculturists in various ways 
191 , to learn every night from his 
spies the intentions and actions of 
his enemies, officers and subjects 
129; undergoes a ceremonial bath 
before invasion 227 ; views on the 
vidyas essential for the education 
of 48 ; vyasanas of 232-233; was 
to appoint chief justice and sabhyas 
271 ; was to be like a father to his 
people 62; was to decide acc. to 
rules of dharmasastra and usages 
270; was to look personally into 
income and expenditure 184 ; was to 
punish castes and guilds that swerve 
from their dharma 238; was to 
punish even the highest functionaries 
if they go wrong 120; was to pro¬ 
tect and guard all minors, helpless 
men and women GG5—66G; was to 
show himself to all people every day 
61; was to suppbrt the aged, the 
blind, the cripple, widows, orphans 
and pregnant women 59; was to up¬ 
hold the dharmas of families, castes, 
guilds and even heretical sects that 
were not opposed to the Veda 158, 
238; who should be 37-38. 

Kingdom (see under State); description 
of a flourishing 177. 

Kings, abdicated in favour of their 
eons and became hermits 101-102; 
assumed other names after corona¬ 
tion 82 ; checks that regulated and 
mitigated the absolute power of 96- 
97,176; examples of k. killed by 
their subjects 52ijexamplea of k, that 
suffered from some failing or other 
53 ; historic examples of the election 


[ Vol. 

of k. 30-31 ; ideal of vijigisu placed 
before 218; many k. arc mentioned 
in the Kgveda 63 ; most harmful 
vices of 53-54 ; of three grades 70; 
persons of all varnas became 38; 
privileges of 175; relative harmful¬ 
ness of different vices of 53-54 ;, rise 
and fall of, depends on planets 126 ; 
seven principal vices of 54; should 
take care against treachery from 
ministers and officials 85 ; six evil 
tendencies of 52-53 ; stories of k. 
killed for their tyranny 26; stories 
of k. that perished through lack of 
vinaya 52, 53n; that met death in 
their queen's chambers 85; that 
met death or misfortunes through 
their carelessness or the stratagems 
of those around them 86; vices of 
kings 53-54 ; warned against being 
poisoned 83 ; will be mostly sudras 
in the Kali age acc. to the Puranas 
40, 

Kingship (see under ’ monarchy '); 
germs of several theories about 28fi ; 
germs of the theory of divine right 
of, go back to tbe Kgveda 32 ; germs 
of the theory of divine right found 
in the Bible 36 ; glorification of 24 ; 
glorification of k. did not result in 
the view that every king, however 
bad, was a divinity 25 ; ideal of k. 
was to be a rajarsi 52 ; propositions 
involved in the full-fledged theory 
of the divine right of 35; symbols 
of 82; theory of divine origin 
of 23, 26, 32-33, 35-36; theory of * 
divine origin of, supported on the 
ground of tbe doctrine of kartnaZl; 
theory of divine origin of, applies 
only to the supreme ruler ( mahi■ 
raja ) 25. 

KiSjalka 2. 

Kiratas, dwelt to tbe east of Bharata- 
varsa 67. 

Kijratarjuniya 8. 

Kollam era, in Malabar 901. 

Komatis 252n. 

Kohkana, province of 900 villages 139. 
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Korkunov’s 'General theory of law’ 20n, 
93, 

Kosa ( see treasury ), is the root of the 
tree of State 184. 

Kosia, ordeal of 373, 037; prescribed 
in charges of concealment of joint 
property by one cosharer 63 7. 

Kotihoma 228. 

Kottapala, an officer 168. 

Kottaraja, an Abhira king 86. 

Kratu, a smrti writer, 02S. 

Kralvartha rules 609. 

Krita, son, defined 648, 660-61, 

Krodha, vicious tendencies due to 53. 

Krsna, death of, started Kaliyuga 896; 
drank wine 846; had spies in the 
army of Duryodhana 131; married 
his own maternal uncle’s daughter 
846; presided over the sahgha of 
the Vrsnis 88; tried the several 
upayas in the case of Kauravas 173 ; 
went as envoy of tiic Tandavas to 
the Kaurava court 226. 

Krsnabbatta, 938, 948, 960, 966. 

Krsna-Dvaipiyana, author of 18 Puranas 
872. 

Krsnala 121, 125n. 

Krta or Krtrima (see under 'son') 64 7, 
660 ; distinguished from dattaka son 
660; son.nowprcvalentonly inMithila 
and among Nambudribrahmaaas 600. 

Krta age, belief in, was probably depict¬ 
ed to induce men to rise morally 
higher 244 ; dharma flourished in 
full perfection in 244 ; had no king 
and no punishment 4, 33, 244 ; ideal 
description of, is sometimes asso¬ 
ciated with the picture of anarchy 
244. 

Krtyakalpataru (see Kalpataru), a work 
13, 301n. 

Krtyaratnikara 873a. 

Ksapanakas, held Veda unauthorita- 
tive 871. 

Ksatravarman, a Maukhari king killed 
by bards 86, 

Ksatriya, corporations of, in Kam- 
bboja and Surastra practised both 
husbandry and profession of arms 89; 


duty of, to fight without regard for 
gain or loss 57; existence of k. in 
Kali age denied by some works 873 ; 
highest ideal of, is to die on the 
battlefield 57 ; most proper person 
to be king 37 ; not to drink wine 
prepared from flour 848. 

Ksetraja son, definition of 647. 659 ; 
common among ksatriyas 659; was 
called Dvyamusyiyana by the Mil. 
659. 

Ksirasvamin, com, of Araarako'a 48, 
66, 117n, 134, 140n, H7n, 163n, 454, 
491n, 754n. 

lOtla, of land, meaning of 142, 150n, 

I KnliQka, commentator of Manusmrti 
39, 132n, 142, 15Dn, 178, 191-92, 
220, 247-48, 251n, 272n, 280. 322, 

; 383, 406,421n,429,439n,465,470n, 

523, 572, 582n, 587, 590, 653n, 675, 
703n, 70Cn, 714, 720, 730, 733, 759, 
774n, 788, 789n, 825n, 833n, 83 7, 
84On, 868n, 874. 945n, 951n. 

Kumiramitya, meaning of 117. 

lvumirasambhava 229n, 907n, 916. 
i Kumarila (see under ' Tanfpavartika ') ; 

38, 705n, 829-31, 833-34, 838-39, 

| 841n, 846, 848, 850, 855, 

Kunda, a kind of illegitimate son G4Gn. 

Kundamala, a play 277n. 

Kurmapurana 857; 875, 892, 

Kuruksetra, brahmanas residing in, 
glorified by Mann, Vasistha and 
others 137 ; land of K., Malsyas, 
I’ancalas was called ■ chosen 
country ' 134. 

Kusmanda, mantras called 353. 

Lagbu-Asvalayana, smrti of 646n, 927. 

Laghu-Harita 701n. 

Laghu-Visnu 764n. 

Laghu-Vyasa 872o. 

Laksafcoma 228 . 

Lalitaditya, political will of S17. 
LaUtavistara 308, 

Land (see under ’grant’); gift of, 
may be made to higher officers, but 
without power to sell or mortgage 152 ; 
gift of, should not be made by king 
as emolument to any servant 132 : 
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lessee building on another's 1. has 
to remove building when he vacates 
480; of brahmana not allowed to 
be taken by cundala,patita&.c. 496 ; 
portion of 3., set apart for pastures 
499-500; sales of, revenue officers 
were consulted in 142, 497 ; 

share of king in produce of 191; 
six causes of disputes about 502 ; ; 
theory of king’s ownership of all I. 
189, 196, 495-496; trespasser buil¬ 
ding on 1, of another without paying 
rent bad to leave materials to owner 
when vacating 480-481. 

Land grants, were written on cloth or 
engraved on copperplates 307-308. 

Land Revenue Code (Bombay Act V 
of 1879) 196, 441. 

Lanka, description of 180, 214. 

Lanman, Dr. 770. 

Laski, Prof. H., author of ‘ Grammar 
of Politics’ 137. 

Laugaksi 588n, 692, 864, 961o. 

Lavana, a demon 203. 

Lavanaprasada. a Vaghela king abdi¬ 
cated in favour of his son Vira- 
dhavala 102; made a treaty with 
Yaidava king Singhana 225. 

Law, Dr. N. N. 14n, 67, 222. 

Law, equality of all people before 819 ; 
differential treatment before 1. allow¬ 
ed only in exceptional cases and had 
gone out of vogue at least from 12th 
century 398n; favours minors 328; 
rule of, was the ideal of smrtis 398n, 
819 ; helps the vigilant 465n ; sources 
from which the king was to find the 
1. 100; taking the 1, into one's own 
hands punishable 3S8, 408; two 
schools of Hindu 544, 

Law Quarterly Review 559, 560. 

Laws,classification of, in modern works 
266-267; affecting Hindu ideas and 
practices 821; conflict between Gas¬ 
tric 1. and usages 283. 

Law-suits, adjournment of 296; are 
either sapana or apana 263 ; bet¬ 
ween husband and wife, father and 
son, teacher end pupil, master and 


servant, discouraged 299; compro¬ 
mise of 303-304 ; death of parties 
to 302; delay in disposal of, not 
allowed in ancient India 296; may 
be decided by courts of several grades 
280; of two kinds, according as they 
originate in wealth or injury 258 ; 
place of inference and presumption 
in the decision of 355; retrial of 
385; stages in 297-298; third stage 
in, is adducing evidence 304 ; trans¬ 
fer of, from one judge to another 
386. 

Lawyers, existence of, in ancient India 
288-290. 

Lea, author of ‘Superstition and Force' 
405n. 

Lead, was supposed to destroy sorcerers 
213, 

LegalProcedure, four stages of 297-298; 
purpose of, is very high, viz. quest 
of truth 247. 

Legge 183,390. 

Lekhapancasika 225. 

Levi, M. Sylvain 934n. 

Leviticus 389n, 425n. 

Lex Talionis 388-389. 

Licchavis, Vesali was capital of 90. 

LUivati, a work 122n, 145n, 370n, 
898. 

Limitation, for claiming share when 
cosbarer absent 635; law of, in 
ancient smrtis 408-410 ; law of, plays 
very small part in ancient smrtis 
408; none applicable to pledges, 
deposits and property of minors, 
idiotB, the State, women and learned 
brahmanas 409; periods of, laid- 
down by smrtis only in a few caseB 
409-410 ; very short periods of, pre¬ 
scribed by Marici in some cases 409. 

Limitation Act (Indian) 325, 326, 
328n, 635n. 

Lingapurana 40, 227, 892. 

Liquor, superintendent of 147. 

Litigant; grounds on which 1, became a 
losing party 303. 

Livelihood, means of 550s, 
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Loan should not be given to minors, 
slaves, women 413; time when 1. has 
to be returned 425, 

Local administration 153-159. 

Lolubhihar3, meaning of 910-911. 

Lokayata, meaning of 46-47; views 
ascribed to 47a, 

Lost property, owner of, has to prove 
title, possession and that he had not 
abandoned, mortgaged or sold.it 464; 
rights of owner of 4651 rules about 
175-76, 464. 

Low castes, eighteen, that were beyond 
the pale of the four varnas 285. 

Lummini, village was exempted by 
Asoka from the payment of ball tax 
190. 

MacCrindle 89. 103, 115, 162-63, 183, 
204, 308, 901. 

Machiavelli 10; holds that all men 
are naturally wicked 238n. 

Madanapala, patron of the writer of 
Madanaparijata 793. 

Madanaparijata 569, 571, 5Sln, 587, 
o07n, 616n, 621n, 623, 656n, 659, 
660n, 715n, 719, 721, 729n, 730-31, 
750n, 755n, 781, 790n, 793, 870, 
884, 928n, 929, 948, 960, 966; differs 
from Subodhini 793. 

Madanaratna (on vyavabara) 247n, 
286, 299n, 330n, 333n, 334n, 344, 
350n, 354n, 355n, 372n, 379n, 382n, 
383n, 417n, 427, 464, 501, 505n, 
507n, 512, 517n, 518n, 532, 536n, 
545-46. 548n, 549n, 550n, 552, 553a, 
555, 568n, 569, 571n,572n, 599,603, 
605 , GlOn, 620, 023, 625a, 62 8n, 
629n, 65In, 656n, 709n, 721, 729n, 
733n, 764, 777n, 779, 793n, 791a, 
8G1,928n, 929n, 930. 

Madhava 120, 713. 

Madhucchandas, son of Visvamitra 663. 

Madhuparka, to whom offered 940,945. 

Madras (see Dravida), School of Hindu 
Law 545. 

Madras Debt Conciliation Act 425. 

Madya. meaning of 965; rules about 
drinking of 965-66; ten kinds of 


965; touch of, forbidden to brahmaaas 
965. 

Magha, author of Sisupalavadha 313n. 

Mahabharata 2-4, 10, 18, 21 , 28. 33 , 
53. Gi, 68, 78, 87, 101, 103, 127, 
134, 152,161, 168,170-71,180,203, 
206, 208, 213-16, 226, 243,353, 542, 
609, 644, 708, 819n, 853, 860, 885, 
888, 904-921 ; astronomical data 
in 904-921 ; Machiavellian advice 
in 10-11; purpose of the composi- 

I 

tion of 872; Santiparva of, deals 
with rajadharma at length 2- 

Mahabharata war, date of 902ff. 

Mahabhasya 3Sn, 4Gn, 83, 104, 135, 
140n, Min, 144n, 161, 183, 190, 
4S7, 499n, 541n, 550u. 

Mahaksatrapa 49. 

Mahimalras, are officers mentioned in 
Asoka's edicts 112. ( 

Mahanandin, a king of the Saisunaga 
dynasty 899. 

Mahiipadma (Nanda), 899. 

Mahaparinibbanasutta 90, 91. 

Mahanirvanatantra 559, 560. 

Mahaprasthina. meaning of, 9.39. 

Maharastra, works of M. school of 
Hindu Law 54 5. 

! Mahistbana (ancient Pundranagara) 
164, 

j Mahavagga 66, 90, 24G. 

I Mahavastu 91. 

| Mahendra, as founder of rajasistra 2; 
Indra became M. after slaying Vrtra 
65. 

Maiden, became putriku, according to 
some, merely by father's unexpress¬ 
ed intention 658 ; brotherless m. 
came back to her father’s house after 
marriage acc. to the Rgveda 658 ; 

j marriage of brotherless m, was difli- 

| cult in Vedic age 658. 

Maine, Sir Henry, on ‘ Early History 
of Institutions' 15; on ‘Ancient 
Law' 387. 

Maintenance, debts of a man take 
precedence over his wife's or widow’s 
right of 816 ; effect of unchastrty on 
right to 806-808 ; liability of manager 
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Of joint family as to 804-805 ; patita 
and his son not entitled to 805 ; 
persons excluded from inheritance 
or partition are entitled to 611, 805 ; 
persons that are entitled to m. even 
when a man has no property 803-804; 
right of concubine to 810-815 ; son 
of a dvija from a sudra concubine 
entitled to 808-809; sonsoipratiloma 
onions were entitled to 618, 808 ; 
two grounds on which liability to 
provide m. arises ,803. 

Maitrayanlyapariista 653. 

Maitri Upanisad 66. 

Majority Act (Indian) 574, 667, 674, 
699n. 

Majority, age of, was sixteen, acc. to 
Narada 395n. 

Majumdar, Dr. R. C. 82, 158, 159, 
641, 934n. 

Malamasatattva 870n. ! 

Malavas, oligarchy of 68; were defeated 
by Samudragnpta 89. 

Malavikagnimitra 70, 102, 109, 116, j 
269, 407. 

Mallinitba 49n, 229n, 252n. 

Mamalahira, modern Maval in Poona 
District 139. 

, . i 

Mamsatattvaviveka of Visvanatha 928n, 
946. 

Manasollasa (same as Abhilaiiitartha- 
cintamani) 13, 19, 21, 44, 46, 54, i 
106, 107, 109, 111, 118, 127,133, ! 
141, 174, 179, 188, 191,192, 197-98, 
200-201, 203n, 206, 208, 212, 224, 
227, 242, 250, 251, 271-72, 400, 
541, 881. 

Manavagrhyasutra 641n, 856. 

Manavas, school of, on Artliasastra 2, 
48, 106. 

Mandala (meaning ‘country’), extent j 
of 138-139. i '■ ■ 

Mandala (interstate relations) 217; 
different views concerning the number 
of elements that go to make up 221 ; 
four categories that are the basis of 
the theory of 220 ; theory of 217-222; 
theory of, is related the theory of 
Sdkfis and the six gunas 222 ; 


theory of, is set out in relation to 
an ambitious king 218; the element 
of truth in theory of 222 ; to keep 
balance of power among several 
States was the central idea of the 
theory of 222. 

Mandavya, story of 255n ; though not 
a thief said through fear of torture 
that he was a thief 255, 357, 521. 

Mandlik 197n, 677n. 

Manimekhalai, a work 164. 

Mantra, has five elements 111; is the 
root of victory 111. 

Mantras'akti 171, 

Mantrin (see under minister). 

Manu, composed science of Artha 6; 
Pracetasa, an expounder of raja- 
sastra, 2, 4. 

Manu, Vaivasvata was made king by 
Brahma 34 ; Vaivasvata was made 
king by the people 21, 31, 52. 

Manu, divided his wealth among his 
sons 543, 622. 

Manusmrti is authoritative for all 
people 853 ; pre-eminent position of 
8G8. 

Manusmrti 6-9, 17-23, 25-27, 32, 36, 
38,49,42-44,48,51-54,56-61, 71, 
80, 83, 85, 95-98, 100, 102, 104-109, 
115,118-121,123,127-129n,132-34, 
137, 141-42, 146n, 150, 154, 158, 
161, 165-67, 170-72, 175-76, 178, 
179, 181, 184-86, 190-92, 194-96, 
199, 205, 208-12, 216, 217, 221-22, 
224, 228, 237, 242-45, 247-48, 251, 
257, 261, 268, 270-74, 276-77, 280, 
284-85, 295-96,298-299. 303, 307, 
312n, 315, 317, 320, 326-27, 330-34, 
336-37, 342-44,347,351, 353, 355, 
358-61, 363, 369n, 382, 384-87, 389- 
393n,394-398n,400-409, 412, 418, 
420-23, 428-29, 437-439n, 440,443. 
447, 449n, 451-458, 460, 462-64, 
469,471n, 472, 478, 484, 486, 489, 
491-92, 498-509, 511n, 512, 514- 
528, 532n-38, 548, 550n, 551-53, 
555-56, 558, 563, 566, 570-72, 574, 
576-580, 582, 584, 5S6n, 589h, 595- 
599, 601, 602n, 605n, 606, 610-11, 
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613, 615, 617-19, 621, 623-24, 626- 
28, 630, 634-36, 640-642, 644-46, 
6480-655, 657-58, 660, 663-64, 666, 
672, 675, 677-78, 6S6, 690, 691n-92, 
694-95, 699n, 700 , 702 , 703n, 706, 
710n, 712, 714, 718-21, 725, 727, 
731, 733, 734, 736, 741, 743, 746-49, 
752, 753n, 754n, 759, 762-764n, 766, 
769-71,773,776n, 777-79, 787-90, 
792n, 794, 797, 803-808, 814-15, 
825n-27, 833n, 837, 839, 841, 848, 
85In, 852, 854, 856, 857, 85Sn, 859- 
862, 863-64, 8G5-6C, 868-871. 873- 
877,879,881,883,885, 887n, 890- 
92, 927, 931-34, 937-39, 941-43, 
945n, 947,952 5, 938-60, 963-965. 

Manvantaras, extent of 891. 

Marfci, smrti of 306, 326, 409, 465. 

Markandeya-purdna 3, 13, 24, 53, 62, 
134-35, 137, 170, 237, 239, 255n, 
534, 747, 857, 890. 

Marriage, customs as to 879-880 ; son 
of anulotna m. held to he aurasa by 
the Mitiksara 656 ; with brotherless 
maiden disapproved of in the Rgvcda 
and in some smrtis 658; with girl 
who is a sapinda, sagotra or sapra- 
vara is void, acc. to Mit. 837-38; 
with maternal uncle’s daughter 
876-77, 932 ; with paternal aunt's 
daughter 932. 

Marsball.Sir John, author of‘Mohenjo- 
daro’ 180. 

Marumakkatayara Law 560. 

Maruts, seven 358. 

Masa, equal to 16th or 20th part of 
paija 121fl, 420n ; of silver was equal 
to 2 raktikas 121n, 420n, 

Maskarin, a commentator of Gautama 

Dh. S. 121n. 

Master and servant ( see under 'herds¬ 
man') 476-484; care required of servant 
as to utensils of m. 477 ; liability 
of m. for improper acts of servant 
481, 484 ; liable to fine if he does 
not pay servant's wages 478; liable 
to fine if he abandons a servant that 
• is tired or ill on a journey 480; pro¬ 
visions for servant's falling ill after 


undertaking some work for m. 478; 
servant not doing work after receiv¬ 
ing wages was liable to fine and to 
compensate m. 477-478 ; time when 
wages may be paid 476 ; what was 
to be paid to s. when no wages 
settled beforehand 476-77. 

Matrdatta 6S5n. 

Matsvapurana 3, 9, 13, l7n, 18n, 22- 
24, 30 , 40, 51-53, 59-60, 07, 83, 84, 
86, 104,105,108, 112n, 117, 126n, 
127, 133, 135, 160-61, 170, 172, 174, 
175, 179, 181, 190, 226-27, 315,355, 
385, 389n, 401,4 03 , 4 06 , 474n, 478, 
481,500,508-509,512,521, 524,528, 
533-34, 642, 741, 890, 892, 895n, 
896n, S97n, 899-900, 902, 905n, 
923-24, 532, 950. 

Mattavilasa-prahasana 276. 

Mauryas, conferred a boon on traders 
that for certain offences they were 
not to be sentenced to death 390; 
founded images for public worship 
for the sake of wealth 124n, 188n, 

Mausalapatva 897. 

Mavjee and I’arasnis 377. 

Maxim, about the respective scopes 
of rule and exception 796n ; caveat 
emptor 492 ; circumstances cannot 
lie 357; conventional sense to be 
preferred to etymological sense 
780n; de minimis non curat lex 
300; omnia praesumuntur contra 
spoliatorem 305, 348n; of bhuta- 
bbavyasamuccarana 695; of brah- 
mana and sramana 38; of crow’s 
eye 84In ; of ekaviikyata 443 ; of 
' dvayoh pranayanti ’ 704-705 ; of 
gobaltvarda 147n, 355, 526, 732 
of matsyanyaya 21, 238 ; of recon¬ 
ciliation of apparently conflicting 
texts 322; of same word not to be 
used in a literal and a secondary 
sense in the same sentence or con¬ 
text 725n ; of sarvasakhapratyaya 
870; of uninvited persons being 
placed at the end of a row 718-719, 
731; what is not dissented from 
may b« taken as approved 669, 
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MaxMiiller 16, 306, 933n. 

Maya, on the constituents of Mandala 

221 . 

Maya(an upoya), illustrations of 172. 

Mayamata, a work on Vastusastra lS2n. 

Mayne, on ' Hindu Law' 660, 757n. 

Mayukhamaliki, com. on Sastradipika 
828n. 833n, 836n, 844n. 

Measures, differed in different countries 
and at different times 146n, 5Q0n. 

Medhatithi, com. of Manusmrti, 7-8, 
20, 25n, 37-40, 58n, 59,85,95,98, 
100, 107, 129n, 150, 162, 165-66, 
170, 176, 178, 192, 196, 210, 222, 
242, 248, 280, 295, 322.325,330, 
337n, 338, 344, 363, 383, 390, 392n, 
398n, 406, 429, 443n, 464n, 469. 
471n, 486, 488, 518. 550n, 557, 
586n, 598, 605n, 619, 627, 653, 654n, 
658n, 675, 706, 714 . 718, 720, 734n, 
764n, 771, 777. 779. 788n, 803 , 828, 
830n. 831, 851n, 852, 854, 857n, 
859, 860n, 863 , 865 , 868n, 870-72, 
874, 875, 892, 927, 937. 942n, 958n. 

Megasthenes (on India in MacCrindie’s 
work) 115, 162-63, 180, 183, 192, 
197, 203-04, 206. 210, 243, 308, 390, 
403, 418, 901. 

Mehta, Mr. R. N. 31. 

Mihirakula, a ruthless Huna invader, 
924n; conquered by Yaiodharnau 
925n. 

Milinda, questions of 289-90, 

Mimamsi, (see under Jaimini and 
Purvamimamsa) 550, 694, 704, 725 ; 
is concerned with the investigation 
of dharma 838. 

Mimathsakaustubha, a work 847n, 
851n, 854n. 

Minakshi, Dr. 31, 82. 

Mines, everything dug up from, belongs 
to king 144, 196 ; king was to guard 
all 196-197 ; superintendent of 196. 

Ministers, change of portfolios among 
114 ; council of 107; duty of, to 
prevent king from following evil 
course 109; eight, appointed by 
Shivaji 106; faults that disqualify 
persons from being 107 ; matters in 


tvoi. 

which m. should be consulted 110 ; 
necessity of 104 ; number of, varied 
106 ; of two classes, advisory and 
executive 105 ; often rose from low 
birth 116 ; opinions of absent m. to 
be secured in writing 109 ; qualifica¬ 
tions of 107-108 ; second out of 
seven elements of rajya 104 ; to be 
chosen from the three higher varnas 
108; to be hereditary, if ability 
exists 108 ; view of the majority of, 
to prevail 109. 

Minor, age up to which a person was 
deemed to be 573-74 ; person under¬ 
taking to be guardian of, has to take 
as much care of property of m. as of 
his own 460; property of, to be 
guarded by king 165. 

Minority, age of, determined by old 
Hindu Law even now in marriage, 
dower, divorce, and adoption 574 ; 
terminated after 15 or 16, acc. to 
different authorities 164 , 573-74. 

Mint, superintendent of 144. 

Misarumisra, author of Vivadacandra 
246. 

Mischief, to property pUnished with 
fines 516. 

Mitaksara, is predominant in the whole 
of Indiaexcept in Bengal 544 ; school 
of, divided into four sub-schools 544- 
545 ; theory of Buddhist influence 
on, examined 640-641 ; variance 
between the doctrines of the Daya- 
bhaga and the Mit. 558-559 ; view 
of, that ownership arises in the son 
and grandson by birth 546-557. 

Mitaksara, com. on Yajnavalkyasmrti, 
7-8, 10,44, 48, 119, 120n, 121, 123. 
124n, 128,129n, 132n, 139,160,167, 
173, 175-76, 195, 209, 219-220, 223, 

- 242,247,248n,251n,260n,261,263n, 
268, 271n, 272a, 273n, 274, 280, 286. 
287n, 291-93, 299, 300n, 301-02, 
304-06, 309-11, 314-15, 318-19,321, 
323, 325, 328, 334n, 338n, 339-41n, 
342, 344n, 346-50, 352, 358, 360a, 
363a, 364n, 365, 366a, 368, 372a, 
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' 373 , 380-81. 383. 385,394-95, 397. 
402n, 408, 410n, 424, 426-429n, 430, 
432, 435-4370, 438n, 439n, 442n, 
443u, 444, 447n, 448a, 459n, 462n, 
463o, 464, 470n, 471n, 482n, 487-89, 
491n, 494a, 495, 497,-499a, 500n, 
50In. 502n, 504, 506, 513-15, 517-18, 
521, 523n, 524, 525a, 531, 545-46, 
548-50n, 551, 553, 554n, 556-57, 
560-63, 567, 569-70, 573, 575n, 576- 
77, 579, 581n, 583n, 586-88, 592n, 
593, 595n, 596, 601, 603, 605, 609, 
610n, 612, 613n, 614, 616n. 617. 
619, 622-23, 627, 629-30, 634n, 
635n, 637, 639-41, 647n, 650n, 651n, 
653, 654n, 656, 659-60, 664, 677-78, 
685n, 690n, 701-703n, 704n, 706, 
707a, 708, 711, 714n, 715, 718-19, 
721, 725, 727, 731-32, 734, 737n, 
748, 742, 743. 747-48, 750-53, 755, 
760, 762-68, 771n, 773, 774n, 775, 
776n, 780, 785n. 787, 790n, 792-94, 
798n, 801, 803, 807, 809, 811, S1J- 
15, 823, 827a, 828, 857n, 863-64. 
866. 868-870, 874.878, 882, 931,933, 
941-43 9•♦7-48, 951, 955, 958n,959, 
961,965, 970. 

MitramiSra, com. of Yajnavalkya 864n, 
867n, 873, 881. 

Mlecchas, came to see Yuddhisthira’s 
Rajasiiya 937; dwelt on all borders 
of Bbaratavarsa 67; paid tribute to 
Bhtma 232; sprang from Anu, son 
of Yayati 937. 

Mohenjo-daro, excavations at 180, 307; 
walls found at, were built with burnt 
bricks 180. 

Monarchy, did not descend to eldest 
son, if he suffered from defects 43 ; 
hereditaiy m. was the norm of 
government in ancient and medieval 
India 87, 235; order of succession 
to 42-43 ; was generally hereditary 
and descended by the rule of primo¬ 
geniture 41-42. 

Money-lending (see 'interest'); called 
kustda and virdhusa 417 ; was not 
condemned when interest was charg¬ 
ed at e’&tb of the principal per month 
418. 


Monopoly, of kings as to elephants, 
saffron &c, 197. 

Month, whether it ended with Full 
Moon or Amavasya 906. 

Montriou, W. A. on ' The Hindu will 
in Bengal' 818a. 

Morals, theory of progressive deteriora¬ 
tion in 886. 

Mortgage (see under 'pledge', ‘transac¬ 
tion’); creditor fined as a thief if 
he did not allow redemption, when 
debtor has the right and is ready 
to redeem 433 ; particulars such as 
boundaries must be given in deed of 
431; redemption of, on the death or 
in the absence of mortgagee 435 ; 
submortgage, not allowed by some 
■*29; when executant of m, may 
lose his ownership 433-34 ; when 
holder of m. can sell property for 
recovery of dues either privately or 
through court 434; when redemption 
of, can be secured 433-34. 

Mother, cannot be legally abandoned 
by son, though she be patita 613n, 
804, 948 ; divergent views about the 
right of m. to a share on partition 
605-606; does not include step¬ 
mother in the matter of inheritance 
724; entitled to a share when her 
sons or stepsons come to a partition 
but she cannot compel partition 
605 ; inheriting to her son takes a 
limited estate 723 ; Madras High 
Court does not allow a share to a m. 
on partition 606; preferred to the 
father as an heir to her deceased 
son by the Mit. and some other 
works 721-22. 

Mrcchakatika 121n, 255n, 271, 275, 
277,279, 290, 293n,344-45, 357.362. 
389,391,399,407,456. 

Mrttikavati 108. 

Muhurtas, fifteen of the day and 15 of 
the night 907n. 

Mula, sinti for birth on 966. 

Mulla, Sir D. F. on • Hindu Law * 
660. 

1 Mundakopani&ad 888, 
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Musicians, and actors were not to take 
excessive gifts or indulge in extrava¬ 
gant praise of patrons 253. 

Nabhanedistba, story of 543, 545. 

Nigaraka, duties of 149, 406. 

Nagaseoa 108, 

Nabusa 52-33,55, 845. 

Naigama, meaning of 487. 

Naikins, adoption of girls by 972. 

Nala 53, 55. 

Nambudri brahmanas 657. 

Nanabhai Haridas, Mr. Justice 591n. 

Nana Phadnis 386. 

Nanaghat Inscription 66. 

Ninaka, 12 In, 

Nandana, com, of Manusmrti 587, 
774n, 875. 

NandaPandita 192, 403, 684, 717, 727, 
735. 

Nandas, Mahipadma, the first of 900 ; 
one of, was killed by Canakya 86. 

Narada, author of work on politics 70. 

Nirada, is a thoroughgoing advocate 
of the theory of divine right of kings 
35-36. 

Narada. smrti of, 3. 9, 17. 23, 27. 32, 
35. 57, 95, 98, 121n, 123, 146n, 158, 
159n, 166-67,187, 189,195, 206, 242- 
46, 248, 250, 257, 259, 260n, 262-64, 
269-76, 278, 279n, 280, 286-28Sn, 
289n, 291-94, 29G, 299-305n, 306, 
308,309-15, 317-18, 320,322,327, 
330-334, 337-39, 342n, 343, 346- 
350n, 351, 354, 356-59, 362-68, 370, 
372n, 373-74, 376n, 379-50, 382- 
83, 385-86,' 388-89, 394-96. 402- 
404, 408-409, 413. 416-18, 420- 
22, 425-28,431, 433, 434n, 435-36, 
438,440, 442-43, 445, 446n, 447, 
449n-52,454-58, 460, 462-63, 466- 
67,469, 471-72, 474. 476-92, 497- 
502,504-505, 507, 509-16, 519-26, 
528, 533-36, 538-40, 545, 552, 555- 
56,567-69 , 572-73 , 577n, 580, 582. 
584, 590, 592, 595, 598, 605, 610- 
11. 6!7n, 621, 623-25, 634n,638, 
' 640, 643-44, 650-652n, 660, 663, 
665n, 703n, 706, 709, 714, 747, 749, 
762,773, 790, 803n, 804,810,816, 


Niradiya-purana 656n, 892, 895a, 928, 
939. 

Narasimha, avatara of Visnu 214. 

Nariiyana commentator of Asv. sr. 685n, 
856n; commentator of Manusmrti 
714; commentator of Asv. gr. 879. 

Nationality, merits and defects of 
sentiment of 137-138. 

Nationhood, sentiment of, how far 
prevalent in ancient India 136-138, 

Nayaviveka of Bhavanatha 550n. 555a. 

Nibandha, meaning of 575n. 

Nibandhanakara, a writer 258. 

Nietzsche 215n. 

Nilakantha, commentator of Maha- 
bharata 161n, 202, 221n, 650, 893n, 
908n, 911n, 912n, 913, 914n, 917. 

Nilakantha, author of Nitimayiikha and 
Vyavaharamayukba 13, 610n, 668, 
722, 878. ( 

Nilakantha Sastri, Prof, K, A., author 
of ‘ Studies in Cola history ’ and 
‘Pandyan kingdom’ 156, 19C, 400n. 

Nimi 52. 

Nirajana, the rite of waving lights be¬ 
fore armies, horses, elephants, wea¬ 
pons &c, 230-231, 91 On, 911. 

Nirnayasindhu 236, 545, 615, 626n, 
627, 657n, 668n, 669, 679n, 680, 
688n, 692, 696, 697, 739,759.873, 
878, 910n, 911, 926, 928n, 929n, 
930, 931n, 938 , 940 , 944-45 , 950, 
960-61, 963-964. 

Nirukta 28, 41, 104, 164, 276, 415, 
519n, 541, 543n, 544, 612, 641, 

657n, 658, 714, 754n, 845, 863, 8S6n, 
889, 

Nisada, (same as Parasava) 599. 

Niscalapuri, an adept in Tantric rites 
81. 

Nitimayukha of Nilakantha, 13, 38,48, 
72, 74, 75n, 79-81n, 82, 170, 

217, 227, 

Nitiprakisika 4, 13, 60, 62, 1120, 205, 
208, 214. 

NItisara (see under ■ Kamandakiya- 

altiwra also), 3, 6, 8. ' 
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Nitisastra, meaning of 8. 

Nitivikyamrta, 19,‘43, 47n, 50-51, 69, 
85-86, 105,107-08,110-113n,119n, 
128n, 133, 166, 171, 172n, 174. 179, 
203n, 217-18, 220n, 221, 232. 240. 

Nivartaoa, extent of 141n ; why so 
called 145n. 

Niyoga, practice of, condemned by 
Apastamba 644; practice of, prohibit¬ 
ed in Kali age 627, 814. 

Non-conformists, harsh laws against, in 
England 54 7n. 

Nrga, story of king 243, 296. 

Nrsimhapurina 892, 923-24. 

Nuisances, rules for preventing, on 
public roads anil near private 
houses 508. 

Nyasa (deposit) 454-455. 

Nyayasudha, com. on Tantravartika 
828a. 837n, 843n. 847, 85ln, 852n. 

Nyiyasutra 46n, 589n. 

Oaths, special, how taken 360 ; special, 
taken by Vasistha and others 359 ; 
were taken not only in judicial 
proceedings but also in ordinary 
dealings 358. 

Oaths Act (Indian) 344n, 

Offenders, had to pay fine to king and 
bear expenses of medical help and 
food of the injured 516. 

Officers, emoluments of, in charge of a 
village, ten villages &c. 150-151; 
forty ways of embezzlement of Govt, 
money by 144 ; grades of 113 ; high, 
different at different times 111-112 ; 
king, not to side with o. but with the 
people 114; liability of, to catch 
thieves and make good loss 1, 167 ; 
pay of 113, 120 ; pensions and 
gratuities to, provided by Kautilya 
152 ; qualifications of o. of several 
departments 142 ; rules about casual 
leave, sick leave and pension after 
40 years' service for 152; special 
functions of certain high 114 ; tak¬ 
ing bribes were deprived of wealth 
and banished 161 ; ten principal o. 
of the ting 113; transfer of 152; 


very high salaries paid to high 152- 
153. 

Oidenberg 229n. 

Oligarchies in ancient India 87 ; 
became rare after the 5th or 6th 
century A.D. 89. 

Oliver Twist, by Dickens 60. 

Oppert, Dr. 213. 

Ordeals (see under ‘divya’); all 
allowed to all castes, except poison 
which was not for brahmanas 365* 
all, to be administered by Chief 
Justice in the presence of king, 
sabhyas and brahmanas 367 ; are to 
be resorted to only when none of the 
human meanB of proof are possible 
or available 304-03, 363 ; brief 
history of 361-362; by w hom not 
to be undergone 365 ; CandaiadevI, 
a Ratta queen, underwent the ordeal 
of striking a snake in a jar 366n ; 
Pharma, the principal deity in the 
procedure of 368 ; earliest reference 
to, in I'ancavimsa Brahmana and 
Chandogya Upanisad 362; generally 
end in immediate decision 358; 
generally to be administered to 
defendant 364, 365 ; may be admi¬ 
nistered to any litigant by mutual 
agreement 364 ; mentioned in epi- 
graphic records 376-77 ; of balance, 
description of 369-70, 376n ; of 
balance to be administered to minors, 
women, very old men, the blind, the 
cripple, the diseased and brahmanas 
365 ; of balance, fire, poison and 
water to be administered in claims 
of over 1000 panas and in charges of 
treason and of a grave sin 365 ; of 
dhartna described 375 ; of fire, des¬ 
cribed 370-71, 376n; of kosa, 
allowed in all claims of whatever 
value 365; of kosa, described 373- 
74 ; of phala 375 ; of poison, des¬ 
cribed 372-73 ; of snake in the jar 
367 ; of tandula 374 ; of taptamisa 
374-75 ; of water, described 371-72, 
376 ; of water and poison had gone 
out of vogue la the age ef the 
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Smrticandrika, 371; person* of 
higher castes to be treated as Siklras 
in o. if they follow profession of 
cowherds, traders, artisans, domestic 
servants 365; persons who could 
undergo o. through deputies366; pre¬ 
valence of, in judicial systems of most 
countries in ancient times 375-76 ; 
procedure common to all 368-69 ; 
proper place for o. 367-68 ; proper 
times and seasons for several 367; 
to be administered to mleccbas, un¬ 
touchables, slaves, offspring of 
sahkara are those customary among 
them 366; undergone by Mahomedan 
litigants under Maratha rule 378; 
were in vogue during Maratha rule 
377-78; when not to be administered 
to certain persons 365-366; when 
optional with human means of proof 
305. 

Ornaments; ordinarily worn by members 
of a joint family and their wives 
were not to be divided at a partition 

587, 596; property of women in 771 
777. 

Ortolan, author of ‘History of Roman 
Law’389n,44in, 

Othello 533. 

Outcast (see under ’patita'); excluded 
from inheritance or partition 610- 
611, son of, excluded from share or 
inheritance 611. 

Ownership; arises, acc. to Gautama, in 
five ways in the case of all castes 317, 
548; arises by birth in the case of 
sons, grandsons, and great-grand¬ 
sons 552—554; eight modes of acquir¬ 
ing, acc, to Vasistha 317; exact 
definition of, is difficult 554 ; how 
partition is a source of 549n ; is of 
various kinds 554; long possession ; 
is not expressly mentioned as source 
of o. in ancient works 317; mode of I 
transferring o. is by transfer of posse¬ 
ssion 319; of coparcenary proprety 
under Mitakgari 561; reasons for the 
view that o. arises from partition 
352-553; special sources of o. among 


[ Vol. 

brahmanas and the other castes 317; 
to be distinguished from mere posses¬ 
sion 554 ; whether understood from 
sastra alone 448-451. 

Oxen, how many were to be yoked to a 
plough 150n. 

Padas, 32, of which the king could take 
cognisance without a person’s com¬ 
plaint 265. 

Padmavati 108. 

Pala, was equal to 320 raktikas 121. 
Pala, dynasty of Bengal, founded by 
Gopala 30; 

Palace, gate of, should face south 1 ; 
bad dancing halls 180; had seven 
or eight storeys 180; measurements 
of, acc. to Brhatsamhita 180; posi¬ 
tion and extent of king’s 181 ; should 
be in the centre of the capital 1. 
Palaka, a king 399, 

Palibothra (vide PitaKputra) 204. 
Pallava, dynasty in South India 31, 
69, 162, 890. 

Pana, is ordinarily of copper 121 ; of 
80 or 100 raktikas 121n ; weight and 
value of 120ff. 

Paucasiddhantika 889, 805, 898. 
Paficatantra 5, 8, 25, 78, 111, 160n, 
101, 17ln, 178, 949n. 

Paocavimsa Brihmana 361. 

Panehayats 280-281. 

Pandavas, army of 204 ; started on the 
Great Journey in the Himalaya 93 9. 
Paadita, supplanted purobita in course 
of time 126. 

Pandu (see under Bhrtarastra) 55, 
68, 609. 

Pinini 19, 38n, 46n, 47n, 66, 88, 117n, 
I24n, 125n, 134, 1+On, 141n, 144n, 
145n, 156, 183, 190, 330, 415, 434n, 
435, 464n, 487, 491n, 494n,541,544, 
550n, 551, 555n, 581n, 660, 685n, 
707, 722n, 726, 734, 754n, 762n, 
774n, 775n, 852n, 936. 

Pannalal, on ' KumaUn local customs ' 
675, 684. 

Parasara, author of a work on astrology 
and astronomy 906n, 916,917, 919a, 
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Parisara, author on Arthasastrc 2 . 

Parasara, author of a work in prose 
715n, 718. 

PSra&ras, school of 2, 83, 233. 

Parasara, smrti of, 58,124n, 185n, 211, 
432n, 646n, 668, 703n, 791, 869, 
892, 935, 942-44, 946-47, 949, 

952, 956. 

Parasara-Madhaviya, 38, 124n, lSJn, 
247, 258n, 259n, 260-61, 2G3~265n, 
270n, 275n, 277-78, 281, 282n. 283, 
284n, 285n, 286n, 287n, 292, 297-99, 
302, 303n,305n, 311, 314-15, 317, 
326n, 328, 331n, 336n, 337n,341n, 
342n, 345n, 346n,347n,348n,354n, 
355n, 357n, 358n, 366n, 367, 379n, 
380n, 383n, 385n, 386n, 387n, 410n, 
412n, 419n, 421, 424n, 426n,429, 
431, 432n, 434n, 438n, 439n, 441n, 
442n, 445u, 449n,45ln,455n,456n, 
457n, 458n, 460n, 462n, 463n, 464n, \ 
465n, 466n, 468n, 472n, 473n, 477n, 
478n, 479n, 480u, 483n, 491n, 499n, 
501, 5u5n, 506n, 5l0n, 514n, 51ott. 
521, 527n, 529n, 531n, 532n, 533n, 

53 9n, 540n, 545-46, 549, 551,553n, 
556n, 580n, 58In. 582n, 585n, 586a, 
593n, 599, 607n, 609n, 620n. 621n, 
023n, 628a, 636a, 642, 709, 712, 
713n, 715n, 721n, 733a, 755n, 763n, 
7G9n, 772n, 777n, 779n, 780a, 782, 
783n, 790n, 791, 793, 800n, 810n, 

85Ga, 8G2n, 867n, 870, 877, 884-85, 
927, 928n, 929, 939n, 943n, 944. 

Pirasava son (same as saudra) 599. 

Parasikas, custom of marrying one's 

. own mother among 859n, 

Paraskara 791. 

Piraskara-grhyasiltra 828a, 856, S66, 
880. 

Paras’uraoa, enjoyed earth for a long 
time by conquest Of six evil tenden¬ 
cies 53. 

Parspramapratipa, a work, 46, 179, 

, 189c, 196, 215. 

Pargiter, author of ' Dynasties of the 
Kali age' 900, 925a, 

Paribhisaprakasa (part of Viramitro- 
daya) 840n, 865n, 872n, 873n, 881. 


Parijita, a work, 581n,5S9n,625n, 656, 
660, 686, 784n ; different from 
Madanapirijita 581n. 

Pariksit, grandson of Arjuna 900. 

Pariplava 415. 

Parnalaparvat a—grahanSkhyina of 
Jayarama 925. 

Partition (see 'father', ‘grandmother’, 

* mother ’, 1 son ’); chief matters to 
be discussed under, are four 563 ; 
Dayabhaga admits only two times 
for 567-568 ; definition of 360-561 ; 
definition of p. by Dayabhagacriticiz¬ 
ed by Dayatativa 56] divergence 
of views about giving a share to un¬ 
married sisters at a partition 619-20 ; 
evidence of G38 ; four times for, 
ucc to Madanaparijata 569 ; general 
rule that p. once made is final 634 ; 
grandmother's right to a share at 
607-608 ; grounds of exclusion from 
GC8-616 ; in certain cases allowed 
acc. to patnibhaga 607 , in the sense 
of mere severance of interest may 
take place by mere unilateral declara¬ 
tion of one member 562 ; minority 
of a coparcener was no bat to 
573 ; mother’s right to a share 
at 605-606; no share allowed to 
unmarried sisters in modern times, 
but only marriage expenses 620 ; 
of concealed property 635-637 ; per 
stirpes, explained 569-70, 632-634 ; 
provision lot marriage expenses of 
unmarried sisters 619; provision for 
saioskaras of brothers 619 ; proposi¬ 
tions about 631; re-opening of, 
when allowed 634-636, 617 , 618 ; 
right of absent coparcener to claim 
634-635 ; rule that all sous divide 
equally irrespective of whether they 
are sons of different mothers 607 ; 
rule of equal division between father 
and son or brothers favoured by 
most smrtis 623 ; safeguarding 
minor’s share at a p. 573 ; son’s right 
to demand partition from father took 
ages to evolve 563-564 ; son's right 
to partition encouraged from reli- 
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gious sentiments 571-72 ; son’s right 
to p. in father’s lifetime existed even 
in Vedic age 564-565 ; three main 
times for, according to Mitaksara 
568-569 ; time for 56311; two senses 
via. division by metes and bounds 
and severance of interest only 562 ; 
under Dayabhaga no p. can be claim¬ 
ed as long as father is alive 569. 

Partition Act (Indian) 586n, 

Partnership 466-470; ancient dliarma- 
sfitras are silent about 469; duties 
of partners in 466-67; liabilities of 
partners in a 466 ; Manu extends the 
rules about distribution of fees 
among sacrificial priests to partners 
in 469; qualifications of partners in 
467-468 ; rights of partners in 467- 
468; shares of artisans irt profits of 
p. 468. 

Partnership Act (Indian) 467n. 

Par van days 737n. 

Parvana sraddha 737, 

Passage (see ' way ’) 737. 

Passports, superintendent of 149. 

Past, diametrically opposite views 
about 244. 

Pastures, superintendent of 149; pro¬ 
vided round villages and towns 161, 
499-500. 

Pataliputra, administration of, as des¬ 
cribed by Megasthenes 183 ; had a 
wall of wooden palisades 180 ; Patau- 
jali’s references to 183. 

Patafijali, author of Mahabliasya 46n, 
83,124n, 125 d, 144n, 183. 

Pathak, Prof. K. 13. 924n. 

Patita (see under partition); being p. 
entailed loss of estate or inheritance 
only if no prayascitta was performed 
547n, G15; daughter of p. was not 
treated as p. 616; gbatasphota for 
outcasting a p. 610n ; 615 ; son Of 
p. was excluded from partition or 
inheritance and even maintenance 
611, 616-17; who was p. 612ff; 
women, even if they performed no 
prayascitta, were not to be cast on the 
streets, but were to be given main¬ 
tenance 615. 


Patni, meaning of 707. 

Patriatchal family, father’s powers in 

563. 

Paunarbhava, a subsidiary son 661 ; 
definition of 648. 

Paura-jan&pada 93-95, 

Pena! Code (Indian), 300, 395, 473n, 
479n, 512n, 513, 518n, 523n, 529n. 
531n, 532n. 

People (see under ’subjects’); also 
spoken of collectively as Visnu 25 , 
calamities of, have graver conse¬ 
quences than those of the capital 233; 
protection of, consists in preventing 
external and internal aggression 56 i 
protection of, highest duty of ruler 
56. 

Perjury, entailed secular and also other¬ 
worldly consequences 351. 

Peshwa’s Diaries 377, 

Philosophy, purpose of all branches of 
Indian is the quest of truth 247. 

Physicians, punished with fines for 
being careless or for not imforming 
officers in serious cases 149. 

Pigeons, employed to carry official 
letters 149, 

Pilgrimages to distant places, forbidden 
in Kali for brahmanas 953. 

Pindas (see under sraddha) 

Piprahva vase, writing on 307, 

Pisuna, author of a work on rajasastra 
2, 83, 233. 

Pis'unaputra, a writer 2. 

Pitamaha, smrti of 262-63, 265-66, 
269, 281-82, 285, 288, 291, 296, 318, 
327,362-65,367, 369n, 372n, 373, 
379,862,. 

Pitamahasiddhanta 889. 

Pitrgathas, from Matsyapurana 642. 

Plaint (see under ‘pleadings'); con¬ 
tents of 293-294; faults in 299; 
reasons which make a p. unaccepta¬ 
ble 299 ; rules about amendment of 
293 ; rules about preference, when 
several persons present p, at same 
time 298; ten details of a p. about 
immovable property 293-94; various 
Sanskrit words for 292; was written 
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down with all details when defendant 
appeared 292. 

Plato, approved of slavery unreserved¬ 
ly ISn; author of ’Republic’ 50; 
author of 'Laws' 114n, 244n ; end of 
State was good life, acc. to 237. 

Plea, of former judgment how proved 
301. 

Pledge (ddhi) ; classification of, acc. to 
Narada and Brhaspati 428 ; duty of 
person who accepts a p. to take pro¬ 
per care 432-33 ; debtor is respon¬ 
sible for the loss of 432-433 ; general 
rule that a p. to be enjoyed carried 
no interest 430 ; if p. lost or deterio¬ 
rates without any fault of the 
creditor, debtor to bear the loss 
432-33 ; person making a p. of the 
same thing to two different people 
was punished 432 ; subject of p. is 
lost if not redeemed within the period 
of grace 429 ; three rules of Yajfla- 
valkya about 428-29; what is 
sapratyaya p. 430. 

Pliny 901. 

Poison, effects of, on various birds 84. 

Poisoned food and fire 84. 

Poisoning of kings 1 , measures against 

S3. 

Pollard, author of ‘ Conscience and 
liberty' 547n. 

Pollock 554, 555. 

Portents, in the heavens, sky and on 
the earth before an invasion 227. 

Possession (see under ’title’); adverse 
p. against minors and others 328 ; 
divergence of views about the rela¬ 
tion of title to 317 ; exception to the 
rule of loss of ownership, by long 
327 ; for three generations without 
break prevails over bare title 319 ; 
long p. not mentioned in ancient 
works as a source of ownership 317 . 
meaning of tripurusa p. 318 ; mean 
ing of long p. 320-321 ; must have 
five characteristics in ordei to be 
valid 318; of agnates and cognates 
is not necessarily adverse 326; of 
one co-owner is ordinarily for all co- 
333 


owners 327 ; one who pleaded mere 
possession and no title was deemed 
a thief 318; periods of adverse p. 
that gave rise to ownership acc. to 
different writers 323 ; principal mode 
of transfer was delivery of 319; 
some texts prescribe for loss of 
ownership short periods of 325-326 ; 
was nine points of law in ancient 
India 431, 

Power, corrupts a man 111. 
Prabandhacintamani 198, 283. 
Prabhakara, a writer on Mimamsa, 550; 

was called Guru 536n. 
Prabhakaravardhana 63, 

Pradestr, an officer 252. 

Pradhan, I>r , author of Chronology 
of Ancient India, ’ 925n 
Pradvivaka 272. 

Prajapati, smrti of 369n, 429, 495, 
571n, 586, 712, 738, 926. 

Prajapati. story of 845, 
Prajnapanopanga, a Jain work 140n, 
Frakisa, a work 5GSn, 588n, 605n. 
Prakirnaka. meaning of, 751 ; meaning 
of, acc, to lvautilya 258. 

Pramati Bhargava, an avatara' of 
Visnn. will uproot mlecchas ami 
heretics at end of Kali, 935. 

Prana, a hymn 75, 

Fran Nath, Dr. U4n, 140n. 

Pratibhu, see under 1 surety 
Pratijna-yaugandharayana, a play 211 n. 
Pratima, a nataka 78, 277n. 

Pratinidhi (substitute), rules as to, iu 
the Mimamsa 654-655. 

FratyakaKta 260. 

Pravahana, Jaivali, a king, asked 
Svetaketu five questions 92, 
Pravaradhyaya 686. 

Pravaramafljari 692. 

Pravarasena, a Vakataka emperor who 
performed four Asvaipedhas 70. 
Prayascitta, for murder depended on 
caste of murderer and of the murder¬ 
ed 528 ; for woman raped 5.33 ; for 
adultery 946-47. 

Prayafcittatattva, 92S, 
Priiya9cittaviveka 94Sn, 
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pre-emption, right of, allowed in favour 
of brothers, sapindas, sagotrns, 
neighbours &c. 496. 

Price, inadequacy of, how determined 
493. 

Priests, distribution of fees among 16 
sacrificial 470n ; three kinds of 
sacrificial 469. 

Primogeniture, in succession to zamin- 
dari or raj 631. 

Princes, went to famous seats of learn¬ 
ing for study 30, 

Prisoners, set free on coronation SO. 

Prisons Act (Indian) 403, 

Private defence (see under ‘ atatiyin ) ; 
right of, as to person and property 
,517—18 ; right of, should not be j 
exercised if thore is time to report 
to king's officers 517. 

Prize-fighting (see tinder 'samahvaya'). 

Proof, circumstantial evidence as 356- | 
357 . comparative strength of the ! 
several means of 306 ; divine means 
of, are ordeals 301 ; divine means 
of, when employed 363-364 , human 
means of. are documents, witnesses 
and possession 304 , means of, are 
either human or divine 304 ; means 
of, appropriate to several kinds of 
disputes 305-306 ; of part of claim 
may in some cases be held p. of whole 
claim 348n ; rules about variation 
between pleadings and p. 347-349. 

Property, (see under 'self acquired 
property’, ‘separate property'); 
ancestral p., explained 576; diverg¬ 
ence of views as to concealment of 
joint p. by one co-owner being theft 
636-637 ; impartible by its very 
nature 585-590 ; is of two kinds, 
movable and immovable 490, 574 ; 
is of three kinds, land, nibandha and 
movable 574-575, joint family p tl 
what is 576 , may be joint family 
or separate, 576 ; no distinction 
between ancestral and separate under 
Dayabhaga as to alienation 576 ; 
persons that acquire by birth an 
interest in ancestral p. 576 5 rules 


about partition of joint p. cqesytaled 
by cosharer 636-637 ; separate p. 
includes self-acquisitions 576. 

Prostitutes, a fifth caste acc. to M.itak- 
sara 801; do not sever tie of bipod, 
acc. to modern decisions 801; rules 
about persons visiting p. 481-482. 

Province, administration of, in a State 
141-142; each p. kept a record of 
good and bad events 143n ; Governor 
of p. was called Uparika 141. 

Prtha, adopted by Kuntibhoja 675. 

Trthu, levelled the earth 183; path 
administered to 33; secured king¬ 
dom through vinaya 52 ; Visnu 
entered P. 281. 

Prthviraja, Cholian hero C84n. 

Prillviraja Rasait, a work 684n. 

Psalms 425n. 

Public roads, nuisances on 508-509. 

Piiga, meaning of 281. 

Pulakesin, a Cilukya king 70. 

Punishment (see ' banishment 
'brahmana', 'death', ‘impalement’); 
alternative p. of fines in lieu pf the 
cutting off of a limb for theft jie. 
256; award of, depended on motive, 
sex, nature of offence, time and place 
&c. 391-92 ; banishment as 404; 
branding of several marks on fore¬ 
head asp. for several offences 397, 
403; by cutting off fingers, hands and 
feet was common in case of thieves 
and pickpockets 256, 402 ; by cutting 
off the limb wherewith a low man 
offended against a brahmana 389; 
by cutting off the tongue in the case 
of a sudra who abuses a brahmana or 
ksatriya or loudly repeats the Veda 
402; confiscation of all property 
as p. 404 ; corporal p. assumes 
various forms 395-396; enhanced 
for repeating offence 404-5 , 522; 
exemption from p. on certain grounds 
such as intoxication, lunacy, mistake 
417; fear of p keeps all beings under 
control 292; fine and corporal 
punishment was to be pronounced 
by the king on recommendation of 
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chief justice 391 ; fines were the 
ordinary p. for many offences in 
ancient India 390; for accidental 
death node 528; for abetting a 
crime 529; for abuse and defama¬ 
tion was less for offenders of higher 
castes 395; for adultery 255-257; 
for adultery and rape depended on 
caste of the woman and of the 
offender 395; for adultery very 
severe in ancient texts 401,533, 535; 
for a person charging an innocent 
man with theft 255 ; for committing 
nuisance on the public road 508; j 
for defiling water of holy tanks, 
rivers etc. 509 ; for incest 533-34 ; for 
judges taking bribes and for minis¬ 
ters disposing of a matter wrongjy 
386; for making breaches in a 
boundary 509 ; for misappropriation I 
of the property of guilds and other 
groups 489 ; for moneylenders 
charging interest exceeding rates 
prescribed in smrtis 422 ; for rash 
driving 528 ; for theft more severe 
in the case of offenders of higher 
castes 395; for unnatural offences 
534 ; for witchcraft 405-406; four 
methods of 391 ; fourteen places of, 
acc. to Brhaspati 396; imprisonment 
'for life asp. 403; may be inflicted 
on offenders of lowest castas by the 
persons offended 408 ; mild p. pres¬ 
cribed on account of the doctrine of 
karmavipaka 392; most important 
purpose of. Is deterranl 389; no 
corporal punishment for a brabmana 
offender except shaving of head, 
braiding' 396; of death not inflicted 
Off brahmaats and women unde: 
Bcfehfy Tbegulation 14 of 1827, 397 . I 
of death' prescribed even, for J 
bW&a&nae by KItyiyana and 
Kantlly* 39S-99, of death pres- 
aHM far certain offences 400- 
401; one purpose of, -was reform and 
redemption of •off e n d er 390; proper 
- p. f*r a- boWrtfr yfr offender 397 , 
pM p »m sefiBWd by p. for- crimes 


ISS-aJO; rigour of p. lessened by 
Yajnavalkya and later smrtis 390', 
severity of, depended on caste also 
395 ; shaving of the head as p'. 403 ; 
ten places where p. may be inflicted 
396; that could be awarded bv 
inferior tribunals 391 ; whipping as 
p 403- 404; women were awarded 
lesser p. than men 394, 533 ; wolnen 
were to undergo excission of a limb 
where death sentence could be 
inflicted on males 394, 533. 

1 'upil, rules as to his behaviour towards 
his guru's wife in Kali age 953-54, 

Purina, a silver coin 122, 420n. 

Purina 10. 

Purinas, are rich in Dharmaahrtf* 
material S71 ; are authoritative for 
all people S53 , conflfet bettveifi 
smrtis and I’uranas 871-873 ; pro¬ 
cedure of coronation in 72; stale 
that in Kali age kings will mostly be 
siidras 40, wax eloquent over the. 
importance of Bharatavarsa 137, 
dharma which is declared in, is ml^ra 
873; several p. must nave been known 
871. 

Putinas, passages of historical impor¬ 
tance in S99ff. 

Purchaser; buying from one not the 
owner in open market is not liable 
to punishment 463 ; duty of, to 
closely examine the thing to be pur 
chased 492 ; from one not the owner 
isliable to be punished if be purchases 
in secret 460 ; gets indefeasible 
title only after Lhrec gem>\atio<Ve it 
price wholly or partly not paid 194 . 
hi«, in order to escape pemabtjrtnt, 
to produce vendor or prove purchase 
in open market 463 ; liabfltty of; if 
he does not take delivery 
chase- 490-, 492, may reeil# f*Mk 
purchase withUra certain-tlalb , 490» 
! 491; period allowed-to p> f« MMtt 

i natiofrof-thiag boogfct 

PosnMtt? caffe* saVlooe- <*- k*»gfc>® 

U7-I8-; iieluded ua«n| 
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by some writers 119; had full juris 
diction over penances 119; made 
the king ready for battle 118; most 
eminent of the high functionaries of 
the king 113 ; must know ritual of 
five kinds 119; qualifications of i 
117-18; sarijvatsara took over some 
of the functions of 126; to be con¬ 
sulted by king after ministers were i 
consulted 110,119; to be distingui- ; 
shed from rtvij 118; waning of the 
importance of 126 ; tvas expected to 
remove calamities, divine and human 
119; was often hereditary 119. 

Puru, though youngest son, was made 
king by Yayatt 42, 44. 

Pururavas 53, 845. 

Purusa (bailiff), duties and qualifica¬ 


father and takes latter's wealth 642, 
659; recognized in modern, times 
only among Nambudris in Malabar 
657, 659 : said to be equid. to the 
mirasa son 657; traces of, found 
even in Rgveda 657-58. 

Queen, qualities of principal 80. 

Queens, of vanquished kings had to per 
form the duties of maids at the 
time of emperor’s coronation 69. 

Raghavan, Dr. V. 252n. 

Kaghu, Kings of the family of, became 
munis in old age 101. 

Kaghunandana, 246, 322, 37Sn, 544, 
668 , 701, 718, 735, 799, 910n, 911. 

Kaghuvamsa, S, 17, 28, 41. 44,49n, 
52. 56, 63, 78, S3, 101, 112, 135, 


tions of 278. 

Purusakara (human effort), and ilaivn 
(fate) 168-169; is superior, acc. to 
Matsyapurana 170. 

Purusirtha rules are recommendatory 
and violation of them docs not 
vitiate the sacrifice 550n, 609. 

Purusarthas; artha is the chief among 
three p. acc. to Kautilya 241 ; 
dharma is the highest among three 
and klma the lowest 9 ; three p. are 
secured for people by righteous king 
239. 

Purvamimathsa (see under 'Jaimini') 
38. 605, 637, 695, 864. 

Puskarasadi 524. 

Pusyagupta, a vaiay®, was governor of 
Snrastra under Candragupta Maurya 
117. 

Pusyamitra 32, 116; founder of Sunga 
empire 39; killed his master Brhad- 
ratha, last Maurya king-86; perfor¬ 
med Asvamedhas 70. . - 

PuKtasoina 407. 

Putfe^i, sacrifice, 630s. 

Ptrtrikii (see nnder ‘Maiden‘putri- 
kapotra ’.) 647, 657, 

f<*4fils*#»tra 657-439.; definition of 
647 , 657; divided property with 
subsequently .born eon .65.J; 

• offers piad» to hi* maternal grand¬ 


187, 223n, 230, 269, 407, 896. 

Rainfall, amohnts of, in the severs* 
provinces of India, acc. to Kautilya 
147. 

Rajadharraa 1-241 ; discussed in 
works from ancieut times 1. energetic 
undertaking said by Brhaspati to be 
the root of 169; literature on, is 
extensive 13 ; proximate ends of 238- 
239; purpose of the study of 236- 
237; said to be the root of all 
dharmas 3 ; ultimate goal of 238 ; 

Rajadbarmakanda 13, 23n, 28, 42, 61o, 
75n, 125n, 160, 178n, 179, 181, 
191n, 228, 234, 277n. 949. 

Kajadharmakaustubba 13, 38, 43, 72, 
74, 76n, 77n, 79-81n. 82, 107, 118, 
I19n, 179, 182n, 183. 

Rajan, meaning of 37-39 , 63. 

Rajanitiprakasa (part of Viramitrodaya) 
13,18n, 25, 38-39, 43-44, 48, 59-60, 
66 , 71-74,76n, 79-81n, 82-83, 99, 
105, 107. 118,120, I25n, 132n, 160, 
163n, 170,178,181,191-92.211,217, 
224, 227, 228, 230, 234, 243, S73n. 

Kijanitiratnakara 13, 25., 39, 70, 96, 
107.118, 160,187n, 1890^201,2710- 
274n, 277a, 278. 

Rajs, Kao. Mr. M. 879a, 

Rijasastra,, expousd®*- .,°l» acc.- to 

Aaosaaaoa-patva-aod-Saabpai— 2 , 
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56 ; expounders of, acc, to Kauttlya 
2; expounders of, acc. Nitiprakv- 
s'ika 4. 

Rajaaekhara, author of Kavyamimiimsa 

47c. 67. 136. 

Rijasuya 64, 111 , 062; Abhisecaniya 
is the principal rite in 73 ; isti called 
Avesti therein can be performed only 
by Ksatriyas 38; performed by 
emperors 70. 

Rajataranginl 31, 40, 80. 100,113,115, j 
120, 163-b4, 184, 188n, 198. 370, 
374, 393, 396n, 397. 403.457, 484, 1 
488, 494, 817, 897, 9'54n, 934. 

Rajya, compared to the body with its : 
various organs 18 ; element.i of. 1 
generally said to be seven 17 ; mean- 1 
ing of 19-20 ; preservation of the 
elements of 17-18; relative import- ' 
ance of the elements of 17 , several 
elements of, arc complementary of 
each other 18. 

Rajyavardhana, murdered by siasahka 
31. 

Rika (full moon) 388. 

Raktika, weight of 131n. 

Rama, 42 ; education of 49 ; ideal 
King 96 ; performed Asvaraedha in 
the company of a golden image of 
Siti 845-846 ; virtues of 62 ; was j 
to be made Crown 1’rince with 
people's approval 29. 

Rimasistrin, famous judge at 1’eshwa's 
court 386, 402n, 684n, 713 

Rimiyana 2. 6, 21, 24, 29, 37, 42, 46, 
47n, 49. 53n, 62, 71, 77. 95-96,105- 
6, 108, 129, 171, 177, 180 190, 195, 
203 , 2Q9n, 214, 243, 846. 

Ranade. author of 'Rise of the Maratha 
power’ 106. 

Rape, punishment for, differed acc. to 
cat$eof offender 532. 

Rapsoa* on. ‘ Indian coins ' 89, 121n, 
1 ^. 308 . 

Mgra (territory of a State) 132ff; 
ewnpMitioe of the population ef 1*3; 

is moat important of the seven ele- 
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rnents oi a btate 132 ; what consti¬ 
tutes 136. 

Ratnavali, a drama 937. 

Ratnins, give the kingdom to the king 
29, 112; headman of village was 
one of 154 ; twelve r, enumerated 
111 - 112 . • 

Rattaraja, a Silvi a king 194. 

Ravana 52, 55. 

Reasoning, to be followed rather than 
strict letter of the text 7, 867. 

Receiver, appointment of 291. 

Recovery of debts; agriculturists and 
king’s servants wer not to be arrest 
ed for, at certain times t40-41 ; 
creditor employing modes ior r. 
other than a suit, when debtor deni¬ 
ed the debt would lose Ids claim 
and was liable to be- fined 439; 
creditor could hold debtor in 
restraint openly, if custom of country 
allowed 140; from debtor unable 
to pay was made by making him 
work in the house of the creditor it 
of same or higher caste 440 ; from 
debtor of brahm.ua cas 1 " to be made 
by easy instalments 4-10; harsh 
legislation in ancient societies for 
441 ; imprisonment in civil jail of a 
debtor in modern rimes 440 ; modes 
of 438-441 ; modes of, differed 
according as debtor admitted lia¬ 
bility or not 441; priority among 
creditors as to, depended on time 
and caste of creditor 441 , seven 
principal topics of 4lg; sitting at 
the door of the debtor for 435-39 : 
when debtor , admitted debt and yet 
complained against creditor whp^ 
employed proper mode of, he was 
liable to be fined 439-440. 

Registration Act (Indian) 314, 43In, 
432n. 

....5 

Religious efficacy (see under 'doctrine 
of spiritual benefit'). ' 

| Religious rites, incompetency to "pet* 

I form, owing to bodily or meiffltk- 
defects 608-609. 
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Reply o( defen dent; fault* of 302 ; four 
kinds of 300. 

representatives, of parties to suits, 

. when allowed 288; rules for payment 
of wages to r. 289; who is to 
of parties and whom 289. 

Republics, eleven, mentioned in 
Buddhist works 90; in ancient India 
87; procedure of, was the same as 
for the deliberations of Buddhist 
SfUkgha 90. 

Restraint of senses, is the whole 
purpose of all sastras 52 ; necessity 
of, fht kings 33; why man must 
practise 55. 

Res Judicata, (see ' plea of former 
judgment') 300; how proved 332; 
rule of constructive 306. 

Re-union 763-769; devolution of 
estate after 767-769; who can enter 
into 766. 

Revenue, levied on crops varies acc. to 
the way in which water was employed 
163. 

Revrirsiooet, on the death of a widow 
711. 

Rgveda, 28-29, 32, 41. 56, 63-65, 75n, 
77a. 92-93, 104, 118, 124n, 125n, 
127. 132, 135, 153, 162, 179, l90 
200, 205, 212-13, 228-29, 244-45, 
276. 353, 359, 361, 388, 414-15, 
519,534,543,541.564-65, 588,612n, 
656, 637n, 658, 660, 679n, 689, 714, 
753n, 754n, 770, 776n, 863, 886, 
887, 933; morals ift 534, 

RtkfJrti. Oieartifife of 543, 551ft. 

Road, cess recovered by king's officers 
197; width of 181, 

RoU&lU, an astfCSSMlcal Slddh3nta 
896. 

Rotate Catholics, harsh laws against 

Wi. 

Roman Law 326. 

Rotaapada, king of A»g» 164, 

Rmm469*» 

HtuhOd. 

Ronjaeau 31. 


Routes ; land r. superior to water r. 
225 ; to the Deccan and south more 
profitable 225. 

Royalty ( see under 'kingship'). 

Rta, conception of 244-245. 

Rudradaman, accomplishments of 49 ; 
a Kiatfapa, was elected rulei’ by thh 
people of Surastra 30, 44 ; in’serip- 
tion of 94, 105, 117, 162, 185, S95 ; 
repaired Sudarsana lake at great 
cost 60, 162; restored kings to their 
thrones 71 ; treasury ol, overflo'wed 
with gold, silver and jewels 197; 
uprooted the Yaudheyas 89. 

Kudradh&ra 668. 

Rudraskanda, commentator of Khadira-' 
Gr. 692. 

Rule; acting contrary to a r, having 
an unseen or spiritual purpose ren 
tiers the principal act itself null and 
void 837-838. 

Rulers; grades of 63 ; mentality of 
foreign 102 ; women as 40. 

Russell on.'crimes’ 432n. 

Sahara, commentator on J aim ini's 
sutras 20, 38, 72, 121n, 143n, 471, 
515n, 527n, 550n, 556, 637n, 633, 
676n, 677n, 686, 695n, 704n, 705, 
719, 725n, 731n, 770n, 828, 832n, 

| 835-37, 841. 849, 851n, 864,870, 

905n, 938, 963-64. 

Sabha (see 'court of justice'), 276- 
277 ; three kinds of 278n. 

Sabhaparva 2, 42, 46, 50, 53n, 54, 
56n, 59. 61, 67-b8, 78, 106, 108, 

| 111-12, 127, 135, 152,154, lfc2, lBSi 

172,179, 206, 206', 232, 336', 343n, 
i 889, 937, 955n; 

Sabhyas (puisne jtoffj|es) 273; at least' 
I three to be appointed to assoCfttfc' 
with the chief justice 273 1 dtfty of, 

; to bring round the king tothe pMh' 
of right 274; a net be p f OWt illy 
MHtanaas m qn&lifiiMMKl af 
I 273; were to be distingu is h ed Wm 
teemed bn&aaws wfen ut«*» 
| : oM»t M» tendered civtnw 

fined if they* decided thros*ipe*fr 
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alily, greet! or fear .185; who were i 
not to be appointed as 273-274. 

Sachan, Dr. (translated Alberuni's 
work) 166, 376n. 

Sacrad Books of the flast 66, 282, 289- 
90, 605n, 733n, 886n, 887, 922, 934. 

Sacrifice, performer of, was supposed 
to be endowed with a celestial body 
32 ; of animal forbidden in Kali 
945-46, 964. 

Sadacara (see under 1 custom') S25ff . 
meaning of, acc. to Maun 827, 856. 

Sadhyapaia (see under purusa). 

Saffron, monopoly of king in 197, 

Sages, difference in spiritual merit 
between ancient and later 889 ; 
seven, suspected each other of tlieft 
359n; transgression of dharma among 
ancient 889. 

Sahadeva 60, 

Sahasa (crimes of violence), 525-530; 
definition of, 525; distinguished 
from theft 525 ; four kinds of 575 , 
heavier punishments tor 523 ; king 
not to tolerate one gu lly of crimes 
of violence 523: principal crimes ! 
included under 526. 

Sahaaa (meaning ‘fine’); three varieties 
of, lowest, middling and highest 520. 

Sahodha, son, definition of 64S; 
becomes the son of his mother's 
husband 660. 

Sahyadrikhantla 138, 929. 

' . r - ' ' I 

Saisunaga dynasty, see Sisunaka, 

Saka king killed by Candragupta (a 
Gupta king) 86. 

SjSkala, smrti of 664, 679, 683. 

S#kta works prescribed wine as offer¬ 
ing in worship 966, 

Saktis, doctrine of three 171 ; relative 1 
strength pf 171; theory of, in rela- i 
tion to theory of mandates 222. 

Satulya, meaning of 746-47. 

Sikuntala 37. 52. 54, 63, 243. 

Sakyas (see under Bauddhas); busi¬ 
ness of State how carried among 
90 ; capital of, was Kapilavasiu 90 ; 
openly declared Veda to he unaatfeo- 


ritative and taught doctrines pppos. 
ed to it 871. 

Salaries, divergence of views about s. 
mentioned by Kautilya 120, 125 ; of 
officers over 10, 100 or more villages 
142; of officers and servants stated 
by Kautilya 151. 

Sale of Goods Act (Indian) 465n, 
492n, 495n. 

Sale, (see tinder 'preemption', 
purchaser'); by one who is not the 
owner 462-465 ; by one who is not 
the owner, should be rescinded 462 ; 
conditional s. defined 493; de«d of s. 
should mention the wells,trees,houses 
on land sold 4v-t ; definition of 495 ; 
for arrears oi bind tas 493, 495; 
liability ot vendor if he does not 
deliver property after 4 90; periods 
for rescission allowed in s. of various 
things 491 ; procedure as to s. ot 
land 496 -497 ; rescission of 489-491; 
was clothed with formalities of 
gifts 497, 567; what becomes ot 
earnest if s.'goes oft through default 
of vendor or vendee 491 ; when 
inoperative 492-493. 

Salic f.avr 40. 

Salmond, author of a work on 'Juris 
prudence' 238, !19n, 320u, 547, 
554. 

Salt; State manufactured s. and levied 
a duty on salt imported or mannfac- 
tured privately 196. 

Salva, besieged Pvaraka 208, 214. 

Salya 204. 

Salyaparva 58, 79, 112n, 210, 214. 
896n, 904, 908n, 909, 911-b, 915, 
918. 

Sama (an upaya); is of five kinds 174 

Samsibartr, duties of ,131, 143, 253, 
276. 

Samahvaya 540-41 ; rules of uypjtji tp 
be applied to 540. 

Samanodukas 752 753; limits ..of, .jf 
heirs 753. 

SamatatA, a country 68. 

mttnaveda 76, 77n. 
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Samavidhiina Brahraana 66 76. 

Samayaprakssa, part of Viranaiuodayn, 
928a, 930. 

Samayamayukha 930, 944n 949, 964, 

Sambandhatattva 878. 

Sambandhaviveka, a work 878. 

Sambara, as a writer oa Rajasastra in 
Sfintiparva 2, 

Sambbajl-raje-caritra, a work 81n. 

i 

Sambbala, village, where Kalkin will 
be born, 923. 

Sambbuya-samntthana (partnership) 
466-470. 

Samraj, meaning of 63. 

Satitsarga (association) ; with sinner 
was of nine kinds 614, 944. 

Saihsiktiya, mantras 75. 

Saihskarakaustubha 669, 675,67 S-80 
683n, 688-89. 695, 697, 877, 055. 

Sarfaskaraprakasa 771. 

Samskarasara 873n. 

Sathsravya. mantras 75. 

Samudragnpta 44,68-69, 71, 89, 10S, 
115, 213 ; accomplishments of 49. 

Sarhvarta, smrtiof 264, 777. 312. 313n 
947, 951,965. 

Samvatsara (astrologer) 126; tin, 

depended on, in all matters 126. 

Saiitvid-vyatikratna 486-489. 

Sandar 32Cn. 

Sandht (treaty); different kinds of 
224; with whom should be made 
225; with whom should not be made 
225. 

Sandrakottos 204. 

Sahgha, four qualities of the wise lea¬ 
der of 88; gambling causes dissen¬ 
sions among members of 233 ; in¬ 
cluded in the Vihika country brih- 
raanas, ksatriyas and others 88 ; king 
was allowed to take away wealth of 
heretical 188 ; of Llcchivikas, Vrji- 
kas and others 89; of Vrkas, Tri- 
g'artas, Yaudheyas, Parsus 88 ; two 
kinds of, known to Panini 88. 

Saijgraha, a work, 309, 311, 379n, 435, 
548n, 563, 572, 628n, 629n, 872, 928. 

Sahgrahana 531-533; of three kinds j 
531; punishment ior, varied acc, to j 
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caste and other circumstances 535, 

Sankara (see 1 satitsarga ’). 

t 

Sankara, author of Bhasya on Vodinta- 
sutra and several Upanisads 46n,227, 
669n, 719, 833n, 888, 964n, 968n, 

I 

Sahkarabhatta, author of Dvaitantr- 
naya 878, 

I 

Sankaravarman, king of Kashmir, plun¬ 
dered 64 temples under pretext of 
supervision 188n. 

Sankha 101, 160, 209-10, 277, 316, 
320, 338n, 395. 398n, 401, 524, 568- 
69. 581. 592. 598. 620n. 702,725, 
771, 776n, 960. 

Sahkha-Likhita 44, 45, 59'. 125, 137, 
165n. 175, 242-43, 246, 332,346, 
354, 355n, 358, 366, 371n, 372, 389, 
393, 398n, 403-4 , 469, 504 , 509 . 536, 
568n, 569, 572. 586, 598. 610n, 625. 
640, 641, 642n, 644, 651,739n, 763, 
790, 803n, 932n. 

Sahkha-I.ikhita-dliarmasutra, special 
ly studied by Vajasaneyins 853. 

Sahkhayana brahmana 600n, 905 

t ^ _ 

Sahkhayana-grhya-sutra 922. 

Sinkhayana-srauta-sutra S87n. 

/ 

Sahkhya 169. 

Sannidhatr. duties of 143. 

Sannyisa, whether forbidden in Kaii 
960-61. 

Sanayasin, see under Yati 

/ • 

Santa, adopted by Lomapada 675 

Santanu, younger brother of Tlevapi 
became king 41, 164 , 609. 

Santatiya, mantras 75. 

SSntiparva, 2-6, 8, 10, 12, 13n, 17n, 
18n, 21-28, .30-31, 33-34, 37,40, 
44-45, 48, 50n, 51. 53n, 56-59, 6ln, 
62. 67-68, 70-71, 78-79, 87, 101, 
105-107, 118, 127. 131. 138, 141-42. 
150-51, 167-68, 173, 175, 17#*S1, 
185-86, 189-90, 199,202,203,267. 
209, 211. 215-16, 221n, "222, 229b, 
239, 244-45, 273n, 353, 389, 3920, 
399, 400n, 404n, 521, 524, 609n, 
614, 861n, 875, 885, 890-92, 913, 
937. 942, 952, 955. , 
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Sapathas (special oatlis) ; employed in 
disputes of small value 358 ; take 
time for decision 358. 

Sapinda, aoc. to Dayabhaga 741-43, 
747 ; two meanings of 733-736. 

Sapiadas, are of two kinds, gotraja and 
bhinnagotra acc. to Mitiksara 732. 

Sapindikarana, a sraddha 737. 

Saradacharan Mitra, Mr. Justice 559, 
560. 

Sarama, bitch of the gods, was sent 
by Indra to find out treasures of 
Panis 127. 

Sarasvativilasa, a work, 17, 118n, 119, 
171-72.184,200, 219o, 220n, 221, 
323, 243n, 258, 263, 264n, 265n, 
272n ,273, 276n-278, 281n,282n. 283, 
285n, 286n, 297n, 300n, 302n, 303n, 
310, 312, 3l8n, 321, 326, 332. 342n, i 
352n, 358, 367n, 382n, 393n, 413n, 
419n, 423n, 429n-32n, 434n. 441n, 
451, 455n, 464n, 472n-74n, 476n, 
477n, 479n. 485n, 489n, 492n, 493, 
494n, 512n, 525n, 5400. 345, 549n, 
551, 553n, 554n, 562, 563n, OlOn, j 
612, 636n, 638n, 67Sn, 692, 698, 
721, 761n, 774n, 778n. 

Sardesai. Mr. G. S., editor of ‘Selec- ! 
tions lrom Peshwa's Daftar ' 400. ! 

I 

Sariraka-bhiisya of Sankara 725, 731o. : 

Sarkar, Mr. Golap Chandra, author of j 
‘Hindu Law' and of a work on 
‘Adoption 1 441n, G62, 664n, 690n. 

Sarkar, Mr. Himansu Bhushan 641n, 
934n. 

Sarkar, Mr. Kishori Lai on 'Mimamsa- 
rules 1 640, 677n, 841-42. 

Sarkar, Prof. B. K, 20, 94. 

Sarvadhikari, Tagore Law Lectures of, 
on inheritance 744n, 757n, 758n, 
760-61, 

Sarvajfia-NirSyana, commentator of 
Manusmrti 150n, 788n, 789, 

Sasahka 31. 

Sastra; in case of conflict of- s. with 
rational or equitable rule, the latter 
prevails S. 

134 
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Sastradipiki, a work of Parthasarathi 
677n, S28n, 831n, 836n, 844n, 850n, 
852n, 853. 

Sataghni 213. 

Satapatha Brahmana 21, 26, 32, 41, 
65-66, 111-12, 153, 180, 415-16; 
527n, 565, 613, 641, 845, 877, 8S6n, 
887-88, 907n, 964. 

Satatapa 145n, 

Sat-trimsan-mata 487n, 882n, 

Sattra, sacrifice extending over long 
periods to be performed by brah- 
rnanas 938. 

Satru (enemical king \ kinds of 219. 

Satrnghna 203. 

Satyahkara 435 

Satyisadha. srautasutra of 28, 278a, 
653n, 655, 686, 941o. 

Saudiiytfea, a class of stridhana 775 , a 
comprehensive term for several 
kinds of stridhana 778 : definition of 
778. 

Sandra (son ot a brahmana from a 
sudra wife ); is a secondary son and 
technically not an aurasa son 599. 
646,648,656: styled 1‘arasava also 

648, 656. 

Saunaka, smrti of 183, 599, 614, 653, 
6560, 664, 668, 675-676, 682-83, 
687, 689, 926. 

Saunakiya 230. 

Sauparna, a hymn 229. 

Sauptikaparva 168, 206, 209 , 232. 

Sautramani, an isti, prescribed as a 
rite for regaining a kingdom 26 : 
offering of wine cups in 865. 940, 964. 

Sauvira, king of, was killed by his 
queen 85 

Sayana 65, 66n, 229, 361, 770, 886n. 

Schools, of Hindu Law 878, 887n. 

Schrader, Gtto924n. 

Scripts 308. 

Sea, whether known to Vedic Aryans 
933 ; made undrinkable by brahmanas 
{ 937. 

Sea voyage, forbidden in Kali 610n, 
933-38 ; propositions about 937. 
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Selections from Peshwa's Dstfiar, (see 
under ‘Sardesai’) 402n, 405a, 713. 

Self-acquired property 639-640; dif¬ 
ferent kinds of 579-581; of a man 
is inherited per stirpes by his son, 
grandsons, and great-grandsons 700; 
son acquires by birth an interest in 
father’s s. p . acc. to strict theory of 
Mitlksara 639 ; son has no power to 
prevent father from dealing with 
latter’s s. p. 639 ; Visnudharmasutra 
declared father's absolute right 
over 639. 

Sen, Dr. Priya Nath 387, 441n, 427n, 
497n. 

Senart, 91, 

Sen-Gupta, Prof. P. C. 903 4. 

Separate property, (see undei ‘gains of 
learning’, ‘self-acquired property') ; 
is not liable to partition 585 ; kinds 
of 577 ; recognition of vidyadhana 
as s. p. was the first inroad on the 
conception that all property belong¬ 
ed to the family 578 ; slow growth 
of the concept of 578. 

Servants, ancient dharmasiitras men¬ 
tion only two kinds of 482; difference 
between slaves and s. 484; four 
kinds of, besides slaves 482 ; loyalty 
inculcated on 160 ; qualifications of 
State servants 159-160. 

Sexual intercourse, forbidden jifter 
performing Agnicayana 535 ; with a 
maiden of same caste with her con¬ 
sent was not punishable as a crime 
but the male had to marry her 535 ; 
with certain women was held to be 
incest 533 ; with a concubine kept 
by another was punishable 535. 

Shakespeare 296, 533. 

Sham Sastri, Dr. 85a, 102,140n, 343n, 
811n. 

Ships, duties of superintendent of 148. 

Shiva-chatrapati-mahara j a-caritra, a 
work 81 a. 

Shivaji, coronation of 81; had acouncil 
of eight ministers 106 ; ruling of, 
in a dispute 285 ; supposed to be 
harbinger of Kalkiu, 926, 


Shi vara ja—rijySbhi seka—kalpataru, a 
work 81. 

^jddbanta-kaumudi 494n, 762n. 

Siddhantasiromani of Bhiskaricarya 
122n. 

Siddharija, king of Anhilvada, levied 
tax on pilgrims visiting Somanatha 
and then remitted it 198. 

Siladitya, a king 70. 

I 

Silappadikiram, a Tamil work 407. 

t 

Silparatna, a work 182n. 

/ 

Silpinyasa, meaning of 458; rules 
about 459-460. 

Silver, value of, in relation to copper 
121n. 

Sin, (see under ‘samsarga ’); diver¬ 
gence of views as to what was grave 
s. 612-614 ; is not committed 
through fear of punishment oi of 
Yama or of public opinion 389; 
murder of brsibtnana, gravest s. 613 ; 
various grades of 612. 

Singhana, a Yadava king of Pevagiri 
225. 

Sinner ; association with a s. for a 
certain period made associator guilty 
of same sin 614, 943-44 ; became 
fit to be associated with when he 
performed prayascitta 615 ; mode of 
taking back into society a grave 615. 

Sirkar, Dr. D. C. 378. 

/ 

Siromanibbattacarya 547. 

Sistas, all practices of, are not authori¬ 
tative in matters of dharma 827, 844; 
practices of, furnish criterion as to 
what dharma is 826; who are 825, 
843. 

Sister, is brought in as a gotraja heir 
by Vyavaharamayukba 748-749; 
position of, as heir 728; position of, 
under modern legislation 749 ; un¬ 
married s. entitled to a share on 
partition among brothers 619-620, 
749. 

Si&inaka dynasty 899. 

SisupSlavadha 313n, 

Sisya, defined 482; duties of a Vedic 
483. 
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Sita, ordeal of fire, undergone by 364. 

Siva swallowed Halahala poison t72n. 

Sivaskandavarman, a Pallava king 69. 

Skanda and Visakha, story of 905n. 

Skandagupta, commander of elephant 
section under F.mperor Harsa 86 , 
115. 

Skandapurana 234, HOI, 

Skandasastht 911, 

Slaves, condition of, in Buddhist India, [ 
not so miserable as in Greece 484 , j 
master entitled to claim back s. 
leaving him and going to another 185 , 
master liable to be punished for | 
selling a female slave unwilling to | 
leave him 485; population of, in 
ancient Greek cities 15n ; v ho could 
not be made 485. 

t-'martakala, meaning oi 321, 970. ! 

Srnrticandrika 7, 119, 120n, 121n, i 
I56n, 743, 244n, 247n, 251n. 25Sn, 
259n, 260-264, 265n, 270n, 274n, ; 
275, 276n, 277, 278n, 280-8'!, 2 S 5 n, 
286n, 287-88, 291, 295-299n, 300n, 
30J, 302n, 303-06, 310-14, 317, 
318n 521, 323n, 326n, 327, 331, 

J32n, 334, 336-338H, 341n, 342n, 
345n, 346n, 347, 348n, 349n, 350, 
351n, 352, 354n, 357n, 358, 303n, 

364n, 367n, 371n. 375, 379 n, 380, 
382n, JSJn, 384, 386n, 387n, 3‘Jln, 
393n, 3 l J 1, 395n, 396. 398n, 409n. 
411, 413n, 417n, 419n, 421n, 424n, 
426n, 429n,430-434n, 436-37,439n, 
440, 442n, 444-447C, 451n, 452n, 
455n, 460n, 462-465, 468n, 469, 
471n-474n, 476-485n, 487-489n, 

491n, 492n, 498n—50in, 303, 

305n-515n, 517n-18, 520n, 521n, 
524, 525n, 526n, 529, 531, 532n, 
533n, 536n, 538n, 545, 548n, 549n, 
350n, 553n, 554n, 556n, 563n. 570n, 
372n, 375n, 580n-582n, 585n, 386, 
589. 590n, 593, 595n, 597, 599. 605- 
607n, 609n, 610n, 619n-621n, 623n- 
626n, 628, 629, 631n, 632n, 634n, 
635, 637n-639d, 659, 664n, 678n, 
691, 703, 706, 707, 709a, 710n, 712, 
714-15, 721-22, 726-27, 731. 733, 


781, 783n, 786n-788, 790n, 792n, 
793, 800n, 804n, 805. 815, 838n, 
859n, 860n, 861n, 862, 863n, 864n, 
867n, 868 n, 869n, 870, 871n, 872n, 
874, S76, 884-85, 928, 929, 956n, 
970n. 

Smrtikaastubha, 930, 938, 941n, 949 , 
951, 953, 954, 957, 958n, 960n, 964, 

966. 

Smrtimahamava 581 n. 

Smrtis, all s. were deemed in form one 
sastra 870; author', o', believed in 
a golden age in the dim past 243 ; 
authors of, disagreed among them¬ 
selves 866 ; authoritativeness of 828- 
830, 839-40; authoritativeness of, 
depends on purpose they serve viz. 
whether they are concerned with 
dharma or moksa 839-841; certain 
s. specially authoritative in certain 
yugas 868 ; conflict among 283 , 863- 
06 ; conflict oi sroytis and Pnranas 
8 71-873 ; conflict of S. and Vedic 
texts 832-834 ; conflict of s. and 
customs 849-850, 874-75, conflict¬ 
ing s. to he assigned their appro¬ 
priate scope 443, contents of, di¬ 
vided into five categories 840; direct 
conflict among, is to be assumed 
only if no other recourse is open 
443 ; embody practices current in 
their days 874-75, 878—879; endea¬ 
voured to reach the ideal of the rule 
of law 398; on same subject must 
be harmonized as far as possible 
443 ; reasoning should be taken tote 
consideration in interpreting 867, 
870 ; rules of interpretation of s. 
when in apparent conflict with Veda 
834, 870 ; three views about s. be¬ 
ing based on Veda 829-30: when 
visible purpose can be found for s. 
Vedic basis or spiritual purpose not 
to be inferred 835-837. 

SmrtimuktiphaU s58n, 859n, 861n, 
mo, 871n, S72n, 875n, 876, 929a, 
930, 957, 9600. 
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Smrtisahgraba, (see under ‘Sangraha 1 ) 
545, 549, 555, 628n, 629n, 705, 726, 
928. 

Smrtiratna 858n. 

$mrtisira 767. 

Smrtiviveka, a work of Medhatitbi 828, 

83 On, 831, 840n. 

Smi-tyartbaeara 928, 945n. 

Snataka, was always, to carry a jar of 
water 938. 

Social contract, theory of 31, 34. 

Socrates 50, 52. 

■Soldiers, (see under 'troops'), charac¬ 
teristics of s. of various countries and 
tribes 202 ; duty of, to fight and die 
in battle rather than run away 211 ■ 
fighting without treachery go to 
Heaven if they fall in battle 58, 211; ' 
rewards promised to s. by the com¬ 
mander-in-chief 212; running away 
from battle were deemed to go to , 
Hell 211; slain in battle are waited 
upon by divine damsels in heaven 
58; tribunals for deciding disputes 
of 283. 

Soma, distinguished from sura 964. 

Somadeva, author of Nitivakyamrta 
240. 

•Somesvara 250. 

Boa, (see under 'aurasa', 'illegitimate’); 
abandoned by parents belongs to 
caste of him who brings him up 645n; 
belief that those who had no s did 
not go to heavenly worlds 710n; by 
the birth of. the eldest s. a man be¬ 
comes free from debt owed to pitrs 
42, 624, 736. 

Son, can perform pir vans and ekodduta 
sraddhaa of father 737 ; different 
ways of giving a special share to 
eldest 624-625 ; eldest s., special J 
rights of, recognized even in modern . 
times in certain oases 624, 631 , 
eldest s. was given all wealth in 
Vedic times in some cases 565-566, 
622 ; extravagant praise of son, 
grandson, great-grandson 64 2; giv¬ 
ing major part of ancestral estate to 
eldest e, was forbidden by sastras 


acc. to Ap. 566, 622 ; giving special 
share to eldest son was practised in 
certain countries 623 ; has an absolute 
right to partition under Mitaksara 
during father’s lifetime even against 
father's wish 569-570, G26 ; has no 
right to partition in father’s lifetime 
acc. to Dayabhaga 569 ; history of 
the practice to give a larger share to 
eldest s. 566-67; krtrima s. recog¬ 
nized in modern times in Mithila 657 ; 
ksetiaja s. condemned by Apastamba 
649 ; importance of 641-6*3 male 
descendants of s. and himself confer 
greatest spiritual benefit 443 ; not 
liable for misappropriation by father 
or loss of deposit made to father 460; 
of a brahmana from a siidra wife got 
a share of his father's property 59 S ; 
of a brahmana from a vaisya or 
ksatriya wife not allowed to share 
in land donated to a brahmana 586- 
87, 598 ; paunarbbava s. not fit to be 
invited at sraddba 649; purposes 
served by a 041 ; rights of a post¬ 
humous s. after a partition takes 
place before his birth 595-597 ; rise 
of popular sentiment against giving 
special share to eldest s. 626-627. 

Son, secular benefits derived from 643; 
seniority among sons 626-027 , 
seniority among twins 626 ; some 
works like the Smrticandrika say that 
anuloma marriages are not m vogue 
and so it is unnecessary to speak 
about s. of such a marriage 599 ; was 
supposed to save the father from the 
Hell called put 642. 

Sons, classification into four groups of 
several kinds of 649; confusion 
among amrtis about the position and 
rights of secondary 644-648, 650-652; 
definitions of the 12 or 13 kinds of 
647-648; kinds of, recognized in 
ancient works 643-644 ; long lists 
of secondary s. due to partiality for 
divisions and sub-divisions 649; 
many s. were desired 642 ; only two 
kinds of, recognised now throughout 
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India 657 , other than aurasa and 
dattaka forbidden in Kali 655: rights 
of secondary sons 653 ; secondary 
s. not recognized by Apastamba 613; 
secondary s. except dattaka now 
obsolete £57 ; smrlis do not consider 
all secondary s. equally important 
for spiritual purposes nor did they 
allow such s. to be taken at same 
time 648; spiritual benefit derived 
from secondary s. 653-655 ; table of 
several kinds of 645; twelve kinds of 
645-646; twenty kinds of, in Anusa- 
sanaparva 645n. 

Sovereign, (see under ‘king’;; three¬ 
fold activities of 98. 

Spies, 128-131; disguises oi 129; 
employed by invading king to 
encourage his enemy's subjects to 
become disaffected 199; employed 
hy samabartr to protect subjects 
against officers taking bribes 253 , 
five saibsthas (groups) of 129 130, 
tor detecting young men inclined to 
robbery and adultery 254; for report¬ 
ing on the private character of 
ministers and high officers 130-131 , 
several s. to be sent on same mission 
without their knowing each other 
130, to report about rumouTs and 
discontent among people 130 , were 
said to be king’s eyes 13!. 

Spring festival S44o. 

t 

Sraddha, (see under 'ekoddisla,' 
'parvana' and ‘sapindana' ) , clothes 
and ornaments worn by father, his 
bed and vehicle were to be donated 
to brahmana invited at father’s 587 , 
offering of flesh at 945-46, older of 
those who are to perform s, 739. 
pindas are offered by three male 
descendants of a man in 443; tar 
levied on Kashmirians performing s. 
at Gaya 198. 

Sraddhatattva 73 7n, 864n. 

Sraddhaviveka 739. 

Sri vast i 109. 

( see under 'corporations' and 

‘guilds’). 


Sri. hymn to 77. 

S'-idhara, commentator of the Ehaga- 
vata Purina 182n, 183, 626n, 873, 
899. 

Srikara 324, 582, 533n, 7U3, 721, 768. 

I 

SrJkrsna, author of Dayakrainasahgraha 
544, 557, 568n, 586n, 781n, 799. 

Sruti, rules of, were sometimes set 
aside, contradicted or abandoned by 
srnrti texts or popular sentiment 865. 

Sl.irc decisis, principle of 730. 

Slate. (see undei ''ajiidliarma' and 
'rajya' ) ; comprised dekas and 
subdivisions o! lesas 138-139 ; 
departments ut 113; depends oil 
mantra 110. divided by samabartr 
into four lUvisionj 143 ; elements of, 
depend on rdstra 132 ; functions of, 
in modern times 60 ; helped helpless 
women and cottage industries 146; 
how constituted 19, local adminis¬ 
tration in 153-159; made great 
efforts for rearing and protection of 
cattle 161; most desirable thing for 
s., is to crown a king 34 ; organic 
theory of 20 , ownership of, over all 
lands 495-496; policy of ancient 
Indian, to protect all religions and 
to interfere with none 883: popular 
elected assemblies in 92; revenue 
and army, the two pillars oi the 
ancient Indian 184 ; seven elements 
of 17 ; superintendents ol the depart¬ 
ments of, lo be appointed by the 
kin,; Itu: twenty-eight department-, 
i oi, mentioned by KatUilya )42ff, 

j was not an end in itself but only a 

I means 241 

i States . ends that ancient s. placed 
before themselves 237-241 ; internal 
and external troubles of 207 ; manu- 
I factured salt and imposed duty on 
imported salt 196 ; modem nation s. 
i have two moralities 138 ; principal 
sources of income of 190-191 , 
proximate and ultimate ends of 
j 238-239. 
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Step-brother, includes, acc. to Vai- 
jayanti, son of the same mother but 
of a different father 730. 

Step-mother, held not entitled to a 
share when she has only step sons 
who come to partition 606; not 
recognized as an heir in the whole 
of India (except in Bombay) 724 ; 
succeeds in Bombay as widow of 
gatraja saptnda 724. 

Stephens, author of ‘History of English 
Criminal Law’ 255n, 345. 375, 390, 
405n, 

Steya (theft) 519-524. 

Sthinika, an officer 143. 

Sthanvisvara ( modern Thanesar), des¬ 
cription of 182. 

Stobbaka, a private informant 264. 

Stokes, compiler of translations of 
Hindu Law books 682, 728. 

Strabo 308. 

Strange, Sir Thomas, author of 'Hindu 
Law’ 818, 819, 930n. 

Stridhana, ( see ’ ornaments ' saudi- 
yika ', * yautaka ') 770-802 ; defini¬ 
tions of various kinds of, in smrtis 
772-777 ; definitions of, in com¬ 
mentaries 780-782 ; devolution of, 
acc, to Katyiyana 792 , dominion 
over 783-788 ; germs of the topic of, 
in Vedic literature 770 , husband's 
power over wife‘s7S5-787; Katyayana 
contains the most elaborate treat¬ 
ment of, among smrtis 774-775 ; 
modern case law on definition of 
782-783 ; rules about sauduyika 
784-785 ; succession to 788-801 ; 
amrti texts on succession to 789-792; 
succession to, acc. to Dayabhaga 
798-800 ; succession to all kinds of, 
acc. to Mitaksara, except s’ulka and 
maiden's property 794 ; succession 
to maiden’s s. 793 ; succession to, 
acc, to Smrticandrika 795 ; succes¬ 
sion to, acc. to Vivadacintamani 795; 
succession to, acc. to Vyavahara- 
mayfikha 798; succession to sulka 
792-793 ; succession to, varies acc. 
as woman is unmarried or married or 


married in an approved form and 
acc. to species of s. 789 ; succession 
to s, and unchastity 801. 

Striparva 204, 872, 

Student, (see under ‘sisya’) either 
upakurvana or uaisthika 962. 

Subandhu, author of Vasavadatta 53. 

Subdivisions, of State with the number 
of villages they contained 139. 

Subbadra, was not a daughter of 
Vasudeva, acc. to Kumarila 847. 

Subhikara, a king whose queen and 
daughter succeeded to the throne 40. 

Subjects, causes of impoverishment of 
198; harassment of, may lead to 
ruin of king 199 ; require protection 
against king’s officers, thieves, royal 
favourites and king’s greed 58-59 ; 
what is pleasing to, constitutes the 
good of the king 61. 

Sub-mortgage ( anvadhi ), allowed by 
Kulluka and others 429, 431. 

Subodhini, com. on the Mitaksara 553n , 
7Q5n, 731, 733n, 750n, 757, 764n, 

| 774n, 793, 815. 

i Subrahmanya texts 026-627. 
i Silcaka, an officer who brings 
aparadkas to the king's notice- 264, 
i Sudarsana lake was repaired by JRurira- 
daman in 2nd century A. 1). 60, 105, 
1 162. 

Sudarsanaearya, commentator of 
I Apastamba-grhya 674n, 879. 
j Sudas, son of Pijavana 52, 359 
1 Sudbanva, upatlhyaya of Kama 6. 

Suddhitattva 740n, 959. 

Sudra, and sea voyage 937, cannot 
adopt a son according to a few 
writers 668; engaging sBdra as a 
cook in a brahmana household 958 ; 
expiation for perjury by a sfidra to 
save a person from death sentence 
353; had his tongue cut off, if be 
abused a virtuous person of the 
three higher castes 513 ; kings in 
Kali age will be 40; provision for 
gueSts of sudra caste 60; to be 
punished with the cutting oi that 
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limb with which he strikes a peTsoo 
of the three higher castes 515. 

Sitdrakamalakara, a work 893 n. 

Sudyumna 53. 

Sugandha, a notorious queen of 
Kashmir 40. 

Sugarcane, crops laised even in Vedic 
times 163, 

Suicide, when allowed and did not 
lead to sin 939, 938-59. 

Suits, (see under 'appearance', ‘court", 
'justice'). 

Sukracarya, prohibited intoxicants to 
brahmanas 966. 

Sukranitisara 3-5, 7, 17-18, 21, 23, 
25- 27, 37, -13, 44, 47n, 48,49n, 52-3, 
55-57, 60, 67, 72, 84, 99, 104, 106, 
108, 109,113, 115-118. I2ln, 128, 
142,147,152, 154-55, 160, 163-64, 
170-71, 174, 179, 181, 184-90, 192, 
194,197, 199 , 202 , 205 . 206, 209, 
212-13, 216, 238-40. 242-43, 245, 
247, 251, 266, 269-73, 276, 278, 
281n, 282n, 28o, 288n, 289, 297. 
300n, 301, 303. 308, 31 1, 345, 154, 
379, 390,403-04, 420n, 441n, 6o2, 

_ 861n, 869, SRI. 

Sulapani 87.S. 

Sulka (tolls), tax levied ou goods 
carried by land or water 192. 

Sulka, a kind of stridhana 774-775 

Sumantu 17, 200, 494n, 875. 

Rumitra, a king, fond of dancing 86. 

Summoning (see under 'appearance'); 
rules about s. a defendant or accus¬ 
ed 286-287. 

Sunahsepa, story of 544 , 563-64,660, 
663 ; was adopted by Visvamitra 
544. 563, 657n, 661, 080. 

Suodarakanda 172n, 214. 

Superintendents, functions of s. of State 
departments 143-150. 

Sura (see under 'wine'); drinking of, 
was one of the five mabipi takas 965; 
was said to be of three kinds 965 ; 
was primarily applied to liquor from 
Sour 965. 

Suristra, had a republic at one time 30 


i Surety, 435-438 ; all kinds of, are 
j personally liable 437 ; liability of s. 

i for appeal,nice 437; liability of s. 

j none in case of Act of God or the 
King 437, liability of several sureties 
437-438 ; of two kinds, acc. to Manu 
436; of three kinds 436, of (our 
kinds, acc. to Brliaspati 436 ; sons 
I of s, for appearance m honesty not 
liable on death of s. 437 ; taken for 
i five purposes acc. to Harita 436-37 ; 
to be reimbursed by debtor for what 
s. has to pay 438 ; when taken, acc. 
to Katyayana 436 ; wbo could not bp 
accepted as 291—9° 

Sutherland 682. 

Suyya, a great is ash mi nan engineer 16’. 

, Svapurusa, (see 'puiusa'). 

Svargsrohanikaiiarca 87.!. 

Svustvayana, hymns 75 , litus of Ui\ 

,-ivuyamdatta son, definition of 648,66]. 

S.ctaketu 92. 

! bvetisvatarop.inisad 310. 

i Tables, (sep undei 'i.: asuies') ; of 
i coins 121n ; of meastnpa of capacity 
124, 146c of mea.,tufs of distance 
or length 124, U15n ; of measure' of 
time 146n ; of the number of tioops 
in an aksanhini 204-205 , of weights 
121-22,145n. 

Taittiriya Aranyaka 353,842. 

Taittiriya Brahmana, 29, 74, 75n, 7 7n, 
92, 112, 132,135,153,190,272,414, 
603n, 676, 685n, 829, 877, 887, 907n, 
921-22, 933. 961-62, 964. 

Taittiriya Sambita 26, 41, 64, 77, 112, 
125n, 132, 150n, 153, 162, 180, 213, 
387-88,414n-416, 500n, 515, 519, 
535, 543, 565, 567, 588, 605n, 606, 
613, 622, 624, 655n, 662, 689, 701, 
703n, 713, 770, S30n, 842, 868n. 
887, 905, 920-22, 962, 964. 

Taittiriya Upanisad 22, 826n, 875. 
Taksas'ila 116; University of, wbpre 
even princes studied 50, 

Talajangha 52. 

Tandya Brahmana 361, 51 2n, 543, 

600a. 
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Tanks, construction of, by tbe State 
162-63. 

Tantra, works on 215. 

Tantraratna 555n. 

Tantravartifca of'Kumarila, 38n, 47n, 
676n, 694n, 695n, 829n, 830, 834, 
835n, 838, 839n, 841a, 842, 843n, 
844. 846, 847n, 849n, 852, 853, 855, 
857n, 858, 870n, 871, 964n, 965, 
968n. 

Tawney 198, 283, 

Taxation; higher t. could be imposed 
in calamities after appealing to or 
requesting the people 185; how to 
impose in case of famines or other 
dangers 188; principles of, in 
ancient Indian works 184-185 ; 
principles of, laid down by Adam 1 
Smith 186n ; should be felt as being 
light 185. 1 

Taxes, are the king’s wages for the j 
protection he gives 27, 187, 189; 
exemption from, applied only to very 1 
learned brahmanas and not to all 
brahmanas 195 ; exemptions from t. i 
mentioned in land grants were 
eighteen 195; levied on marriages 
and upanayana 198 , levied on mer¬ 
chandise 192-193 ; levied on persons 
performing sraddha at Gaya 198; 
not to be collected from learned 
brahmanas, women,minors, students, 
ascetics and sudras doing menial 

work for others 1. 194; not to be 

• 

levied on improved land till cost of 
improvement was recovered by 
cultivator 191; ordinarily king was 
to take one-sixth of grain as t., but 
even one-fourth or even one-third 
in calamities 185; persons exempt 
from payment of 1 ; principal payers 
of t. were agriculturists, artisans, 
traders &c. 191; ratis of, were 
fixed by tbe smrtis and could be 
varied only in emergencies 184-185; 
reasons why people must pay t. to 
king 189-90; rise in, to be gradual 
186; what prevented kings from 
exacting excessive t. 198, 


[Vot 

Taxila copperplate of Moa 308. 

Taylor, Jeremy 238. 

Taylor, on ’ Evidence’ 336n, 338. 

Teacher, to be fined for failing to teach 
a lore or craft after receiving fees 
481. 

Telang, Mr. Justice 570n, 698n, 751n. 

Temples, duty of village elders to 
increase property of 166; king could 
in calamities requisition wealth of 
188,197; property of, not lost by 
long possession of another 327. 

Thakur, Dr. Amareshwar, on ’Hindu 
Law of evidence 1 306, 

Theft, definition of 519 , distinguished 
from crimes of violence 525 ; duty 
of officers to catch thieves and make 
good loss caused by 167-168 , en¬ 
hancement of sentence for repeated¬ 
ly committing 405 ; liability of 
village headman for t. 167-68; 
liability of whole village in certain 
cases of 168 ; no liability to make 
good loss if man robbed by hia own 
servant 167 ; no t. if a man took 
without permission certain articles 
523-524 ; of three kinds, acc. to the 
value of the subject of 519 

Thieves, cutting of fingers and hands 
of 522 ; frequently mentioned in 
the Rgveda 519 ; goldsmith is the 
worst of all t. 521 ; how detected 
and caught 520 , nine kinds of secret 
t. 520 ; not to be convicted on mere 
suspicion 521 ; punishment for 
harbouring or giving food or help to 
t. and receiving stolen property from 
523 ; special officers appointed for 
catching 168 ; to be made to restore 
property stolen or its price 167 ; two 
kinds of, patent and secret 520; 
various, punishments for 521-22; 
were punished with death in Upa- 
nisadic times 387. 

Throne, how made 82. 

Time, brings about all results, acc. to 
some 170. 

Tirthas (high officers of State) were 

18 , 112 , 
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Titbltattva, a work of Ragbunandana 
910a. 

Title, and possession lead support to 
oae another 31S ; rules respectisg 
possession and t. 319-320; t. without 
some slight possession has no 
strength 318. 

Tolerance, religious, in ancient India 
881, 

Tolls, commodities exempt from pay¬ 
ment of 193-194 : levied on exports 
and imports 193-194 ; superintendent 
of 146. 

Torture, allowed in witchcraft causes 
in England 405n ; by police not un¬ 
known even now in the West and in 
India 255n ; employment of, to elicit 
admission from accused whose guilt 
is pritna facie established 254 ; four 
kinds of 254 ; punishment of those 
causing death by 254 ; was part of 
Roman Criminal Procedure 2?5n ; 
when not to be employed 254. 

Touching a person after a relative of 
the latter is dead 951. 

Traitaua, a dasa 353. 

Transactions, (see under ' contract', 
■possession 1 ) : age ol competency to 
enter into, for males and females 
394 ; brought about by force or fraud 
are unenforceable 412, circums¬ 
tances which make t. unenforceable 
412 ; committed to writing prevail 
over those made before witnesses 
only 431-32; in conflict of, one with 
possession first is superior 431 ; in t. 
of sale, gift or mortgage the first in 
time pt avails 432 ; last of several t. 
is decisive except in sale, gift or 
mortgage 413. 

Transfer of Property Act (Indian) 306, 
413n,425,429n, 434,493u,494n,074. 

Transfer, of property by acceptance 319. 

Trasadasyu, a Vedie king, claimed to 
be identical with Varuna and other 
gods 32. 

Treasure trove, rules about 175. 

Treasury ,all undertakings of king depend 
on 184; duties of the superintendent 
135 


of 144; eight principal sources of 
filling 187-188; everyone, however 
poor, must contribute something to 
the t. 187; importance of gold and 
silver reserve in 187 ; means recom¬ 
mended for replenishing depleted 
188-189. 

Trees, destruction of. is sihaaa of 
I lowest kind 426; fines for injuring 
or felling 516, 528; rules about the 
ownership of the fruits and other 
products of t. growing or the boun¬ 
dary of a field 509-510. 

Trial; ordeals not to resorted to in if 
human means ; vailable 26i. 

Tribes, mentioned in the Rgveda such 
as those of Anu, Drnbyu Ac, 64, 
135. 

Tribunals (see under courts’), grades 
of five kinds of 280 ; inferior, could 
dispose of all litigation except wbat 
tell under suhasa 281 ; inferior, 
could not cairy out orders as to fines 
and punishments, but only recom¬ 
mended these to king 281 ; offenders 
of all castes were brought before same 
398n: ten classes of, spoken by Bhrgu 
282 ; usage varied as to the number 
and gradation of inferior 285. 
j Triveda, Dr. 1). S. 897n 

Troops ; are of six kinds 200; fighting 
spirit inculcated and encouraged in, 
by holding forth several kinds of 
rewards 211; ksatriyas constituted 
I hereditary 202 , number of, killed in 
j the Mahabbarat-i war 204 ; of all 
1 castes existed even in the epic, age 
j 202; rules about 206; bupferiorty 
I or inferiority of several grades of 

j 201-202. 

| Troubles, internal, are more serious 
for the State than external ones 233. 

Tup-fiki of Kumarila on Jaimini 695n. 

Turvasu, son of Yayati937. 

Tusaspa, a Yavana was Governor of 
Surastra under Asoka 117, 

Twelve Tables, in Rome 389n, 44ln. 

Twins, seniority among 627, 873. 

! Ueeala, king of Kashmir SO. 
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Udayaoai .kfsj. ,o£ VatNqs was- impn- 
-«aned'"bysMaJia$ena 86. i 

Udayaajyn, an -Mti in Agnrstoma 939. ; 

Udvahatattva, 930, 944, 94Sn. 
Udyogaparva, 3n, 37, 43, 53, 58n, 62, j 
79, 303, 127, 131, 163n, 163,173, 1 
185. 202, 204-7, 213. 226, 228, 232, i 
245, 278, 334, 452, 51S, 542n, 555n, 

• 609n. 845, 848,905, 907-8, 910, 911, 

! 916, 918, 922, 965. 

ITffyofa, an author <( by Dayabhaga 

• 556, 736 
Ugra 64 

(Tktalabha, defined 493. 

Upanidhi, 454-455 ; means every kind 
of bailment acc. to Kutyayana 455 
Upapataka (minor sin) 511n, 610n 
adultery was generally regarded as 
615, Cattdrayana or Govrula wa s 
the ordinary penance for 615, go- 
vadba as an 865. 

Upaveda 49; Arthasaslra is an 10- 
843 ; four Upavedas mentioned as 
affiliated to the four Vedas 10, 843n 
Upayas (expedients of royal policy) 
171-175 , are four, acc to many 
writers 171 , are seven, acc to 
Karaandaka and a few others 172 , 
are to be employed not only in state 
craft, but also to oldinary lift 173 
Japda out of the upayas is to be 
employed as a last resort 173 , theory 
of, elaborated long before Christian 
era 172. 

Upeksa (an upaya) 172. 

Usages, about ritual varied even in 
Vedic times 877. autbonlativencss 
of, laid* down in smrtis, in relation 
to Vedic rites 841-42 ; each country 
has u. that are duracaras 849 . esta¬ 
blished in a country and not plainly ; 
iromotal and not in direct conflict 1 
with Vfeda and smrtis were to'be 
recorded In writing tinder rbyal seal 
270, 488, 862 , family u preferred to 
sastra 875; general rule about autho¬ 
ritativeness Of 865-866 ; governed 
disputes of inhabitants Of same vil¬ 
lage, citjror-cwictry 283 ? -f$2, VUtjs* 


parts 861 , immemorial u, said to 
be transcendental law 875, urn- 
moral u condemned by Kumartla 
848-849 , of countries, castes, 
villages and groups, varying general 
rules were to be enforced by Ling 
566, 860-866, 882, of guilds tra¬ 
ders, heretics, and associations may 
be enforced by king 860, of sti>tas 
as to gains of learning or gifts acquir¬ 
ed at expense of family estate 580, 
of Vedic saklias about religious ntes 
Shi-84, recognized by Vedic texts 
gradually went out of vogue and 
came to be condemned by common 
peoplc-630 , that are not opposed to 
VediL texts, that have no visible pur¬ 
pose and aiepractised by Vedic sistno 
us dharma are authoritative 843, 
Lisanas, author of work on Itajasastra 
2-4, 12ln. 208,221, smrti of 336-37, 
447, 485, 501, 514, 586 
j Usasti Cakrayana 164. 

Usury, (see under ’money-lending’) 
ocn witnesses lo u. transactions 
were liable to be punished 422 , con 
demned as worse than brabmana- 
muidcr 418, 420n,425n , not known 
to Indians, acc. to Megusthenes 418, 
Utpala, commentator of Brhatsaruhita 
82, 230n, 407n, 897, 900n, 916, 917, 
919n. 

Oltar-a (defendant’s reply) 300 
U ttarakanda (of Kamayana) 243. 
Uttaramalliira, inscriptions on the 
qualifications of candidates for elec¬ 
tion to village committees 91, 156, 
Uttarapatha 135, 

Vicaspati 608. 

Valnka, country of 88 , bakala, chief 
city-of 88m 

Vaidya, Mr. C. V 898, Win. 912. 
Yaijayanti, a lexicon 136, 145n, 383, 
Vaijayanti, com, of Nandapaodita on 
Visnudbarmasutra, 39, 122n, 142, 
t 195, 205, 403,452n, 453. 6265, 646, 
•IV) x ?27, 730-31, 777, 877p. . . 
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Vaikhanasa-smartasTitra 764n, 

Vainya, tbe first tint', who made a 
contract with people 31. 

Vairantya, a king tilled by stratagem 85. 
Vaisarjana-homa 836n. 
Vaisya-vamsa-smlhakara 252n. 
Vijapeya, a sacrifice, may be perform¬ 
ed by brahmanas 65, 83fin saetifirial 
post in 75n, 92. 

Vajasaneya-sambita, r.-l. 13 2. 1 G 2 , 272, 
353, 519, 534, 541, 660. 741n, .8X7, 
962, 904. 

Vajjians, eight clans of 90. 

Vajraditya, a Kashmir king who sold 
many people as slaves lo mlcochas 
484. 

Vakiitahns .19, 70 ; were allied by 
marriage to Hharasivas 76n. 
Vakparusya (abuse and defamation) 
511-513. 

Vakyablieda, fault of 695. 

Vamagama, (see under rakta) 

Vanaparva 5, 46, 49, 51,5.fn, 101, 154, 
101, 168, 172, 180,207-8. 2l4,634n, 
776n, 860, 8S9n X'.U)-9:, Kflf.n, 924- 
24,900n. 

Vaiiaprastba, stage of, forbidden in 
Kali 941. 

Varadarija, author of Cirvanapada- 
mafijari 849. 

Varadavaja, author of Vyavahara- 
pirnaya, a work of authority on llindit 
Law in Madras 246, 545, 731. 
Varahagrhya 754«. 

Varahamihira, author of Brbatsamhita, 
231, 889, 897; and of Paucasid- 
dhantika 898, 907. 

Vardhamana. author of Pandaviveka 
. J91, 391n. 

Vardas, nine, of Jambudvipa 134. 
Varsyayani 524. 

Varta, benefits from 50 ; constituents 
of 50 ; importance of 51 ; works 

. on 14 n. 

Virtika, on Fanini 38n, 126n, 140n, 
141 n, 144n, 190, 499n. 

Varuna, as chastiser of kings. 176)- 
■grajsed as the lord of ra»tras-132r - 


Varunapraghasa, a Vedic rite, otve-eff 

| the Caturmasyas 534, 676n, ' : f 

Visavadatta, of Stibandhu 53-: r 

| Vasistha. special oath taken by 359 -. 
I threw hihtself into the Vi pass river 
845. 

Vasistha, srarti of 302u, 310, -.3*20 
430. ‘ ... . 

Vasistha, dbamasfitra of 3,37,'56, 59, 
61, 97, 119, 137, 160n, 166, .190, 
194, 242, 245-6, 250, 373, 307, 317, 
327,332, 333,343, 344n, 35.3, 355, 
380,390, 391, 401-2, 409, 417-18, 
423, 443, 447, 454, 472, 504, 527. 
535, 564, 574, 595, 598-99, 608, 

6120,614-15,617, ;,25, 642n, 644, 
646, 647n, 6;rd-pl, 655, u57, 660, 
663, 668, t>76, oV7n, 67Sn, 690n, 
698, 700. 705n, 706, 755, 771, 775n, 
803, S05-7, S25, 857, 863,866,870n, 
872n, 874.875, 881, 931, 938, 941. 
944, 9+6-18, 950, 952, 954, 957, 
959 , 963 , 965. 

! Vasisthadharmasiitra, specially studied 
i by Rgvedins 853. 

Vasordhara, a religions rite 234. 
Vistusistra 180. 

Vasudeva, minister cl Oevahhuti, 
killed his master 86. 

Vasudeva, (see under Krsna), is said 
to have drunk liqunr prepared from 
honey 965. 

Vasus, eight 368. 

Vatapi, perished when attacking 
Agastya through ovei-jov 53. 

Valsa, was abused by his step-brother 
as the son of a Sfidra woman 361, 
Vatsyayana. author of hha'tya on 
Nyayasiiira 46n. 

Vayupuriina, 10, 21, 42n, 53n, 65n, 
101, H6n, 170, 179, 642l>, 675. 
H72n,S92, 895n. H96n, 897n, 899- 
900,902 . 

VedSnga Jyptisa—885, .922, .923-25, 
934, , ‘ . 

Vedfuigas 49,.839. 

Vedan.fa> philosophy propounds Piupsa 
as the cause of the world 839,, ■ --.g 
Vedan.taautra46, 47n, 227, VI lu, 66.96, 
- i ;i9..-733n. 870 T ^ ( ^0, 96&n.;; - ^ 
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Vedas, acc. to Kautilya 48; angas of | 

48-49. | 

Veda-Vyasa, smrti of 272c, 872, 963. I 

Vena, a kin;, was killed by brabmanas 
for bis irreligious conduct 26, 33; 
perished through lack of v in ay a 52. 

Vendor, (see under 'purchaser', ‘sale’); 
fine for selling an article after con¬ 
cealing defects or for selling to a 
third man what is already sold 491. 

Vesali, capital of Llcchavis 90, 91 ; 
administrations of justice in, was 
complicated 268. 

Vesyas, (see under 'ganika'); were 
almost slaves 148. 

Vibhaga (partition), definition of 560-' 
561. 

Victoria, proclamation of Queen 61 n. 
820. 

Victory, joyous or confident state of 
mind is the highest sign of 227. 

VldhivairUpya, meaning of 605. 

Vidhivaisamya, explained 704. 

Viduratha, a king, killed by his 
queen 85. 

Vidyadhana, (see under ‘gains of learn¬ 
ing’) 581ff. 

Vidyas. control of senses is the cause 
of proficiency in 52 ; for a king 48- 
49 ; fourteen or eighteen in ancient 
times 843 ; produce discipline 
(vinaya) 51, 

Vigraha (hostility); sixteen ways in 
which v. springs 226. 

Vijigisu, meaning of 218. 

Vljnane^vara, (see under Mitaksara ) 
119, 393, 869, 927. 942. 

Vikramorvaaiya, a drama of Kalidasa 
305n. 

Village, assemblies carrying on local 
administration in 155-156 ; craftsmen 
were hereditarily attached to 156 ; 
communities were miniature States 
157; duty of elders of, to protect 
and increase property of minors and 
temples 166 ; extent and revenue of 
154, 154 ; headman of 153-154 ; 
headman of, had certain summary 
powers of punishment 282 ; offices* 
Of a 154-155 : officers of, supervised 


t^aL 

by a minister of State ‘ 141 ; should 
contain not less than 100 families 
and not more than 500, 134. 

Village Police Act {in Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency) 282. 

Villages, administration of, by means 
of a hierarchy of officers 141-42 ; 
groups of ten, 200, 400 v. had separate 
appellations 140 ; in a kingdom were 
divided into three grades by the 
samabartr 143 ; were named after 
trees I41n. 

Vinay&ka, propitiatory rite to y66. 

Vipasa, river in which Vasistha threw 
himself 845. 

Viramitrodaya, (see Vyavaharaprakasa 
and Rajan itiprakasa), 10, 445, 571, 
576, 671, 731,735,759,782,800,879; 
is of paramount authority in the 
Benares School of Hindu Law 544. 

Vivitaparva59, 135.160, 180, 203,888. 

Visaiaksa, expounder of Rajasastra 2, 
83, 232 ; summarised the work of 
Brahma 4. 

Visnu, smrti of (not found in printed 
text) 735. 

Visnudharmasutra, 3, 9, 17n, 22, 37, 
56, 58-59, 61, 71, 118-121n, 126, 
133, 141-42, 146n,166-67,173, 176, 
179,185, 187, 190-92, 195-96, 242, 
245, 273, 275, 294, 305, 307, 311-12 
314-15, 321, 330-32, 334, 336, 340n, 
343,346-47. 352-53, 358,360,364- 
66, 370-372n, 373-74, 389, 392, 394, 
396-97, 400, 402-05, 409, 419, 421- 
23, 427-29, 431-433, 436-38, 440, 
442-45, 449n, 450, 452-53, 463, 472, 
479, 490, 498, 509, 511n, 512, 516, 
522 , 526-28 , 534-35 , 551, 554 , 574, 
578 , 580 , 587 , 589n, 595,598, 605, 
608, 610n, 613n, 614n, 616-18, 620, 
623,625,630 , 639 , 642 , 644 , 646, 
655, 663, 678n, 690n, 700-702, 710n, 
714, 719 , 721, 725 , 734,747,749, 
763-64,767,773 , 775n, 777n, 787, 
790, 804, 807n, 816.857,866,869, 
877n, 890, 922, 932, 943-44, 949, 
951-52, 953-54, 959, 963, 965. 

Vlsnudharmottara-purana, 13, 24, 44, 
54, 57, 59-60, 69, 72 , 77«, 79, BO, 
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82, 105, 108, 118, 119n, 126-27, 
130-31, 133, 141-42, 160-61, 167. '■ 
170, 172-73, 177, 184, 191, 192, 193. 
215-17,219, 220a, 223-24, 226-27, 1 
230,263,924. 

Visnugupta, composed work on Daada- 
niti in 6000 slokas 7, 8. 

Visnupurana, 10, 77n, 134, ]37, 737n. | 
766, 856n, 857, 869, S92, 895n, 896. 
897n, 924-25. 

Visnuyasas, father of Kalkin, 924 25. 
Visti, duties of 208, 

.V - , 1 I 

Visvam i tra, adopted Sunahsepa, though 

he had already many sons 544, 661- 

63 ; officiated as priest for Tri- 

■ianku who had become a Candida 

845. 

Visvanitha, a logician, author of Mam- 
satattvaviveka 94o. 

Vis'varupa, commentator of Yajfiaval- 
kyasmrti 9, 32, 47n, 48, 137, 159n, 
160, 167, 263n , 299, 312, 322-23, 
340, 387n, 395n. 398n, 421n, 452n, 
454.503, 527n, 557, 579-80, 5S2n, 
597, 601n. G02n, 6d-1n, C06u, 616n, 
621 n, 629, 636, 860n, 865. 867n, 869, 
874, 927, 932, 938, 942n, 956, 965. 
VitastS, river was dammed by Suyya ! 
162. 

Vivada, meaning ol 246 
Vivadacandra of Misarumisra246, 288n, 
291n, 325, 327n, 344, 349, 356n, 
358, 380, 417n, 423n, 424n, 434n, 
455n, 460, 473n, 474n, 490n, 545. 
573n, 605, 698n, 703n, 708n, 736n, 
766-67, 771n, 774n, 779, 785n, 790n. 
Vivadacintamani, 417n, 419n, 420n, 
426n, 447n, 460, 474n, 476u, 492n, 
510n, 313n, 522n. 523, 526n, 545. 
61 £d, 626n, 634n, 651n, 698, 701, 

708n, 712, 718n, 721, 763, 766, 770n, 
773n-79, 782, 784n, 785n, 786n, 
787-88, 791n, 793, 817n ; leading 
authority in Mithila 545, 793. 
Vivadaratnakara, 121n, 165n, 177,246, ; 
281, 316, 320, 3930* 40ln, 404,4l3n, 
419n, 420n,421n, 423a, 426a, 4320, 
438n, 440, 442n, 445n, 446 ,447n, 
4510, 457o-460o, 4620-4650, 467a- 


470d, 472n, 473n, 476o. 480a, 484n, 
485n, 489n, 492n, 498n-5Q4p, M6n, 
508a, 513n, 514n, 516n, 521o, 522n, 
523. 525n, 529n, 531n-533a. 536n, 
538n, 540n, 545, 553n, 554n,J66n, 
568a, 572n, 574, 575n-577n. 580n. 
58In, 583n. 586o. 587-590n, 592a. 
597, 598, 607n, 610n, C18n, 619n, 
621n, 623n-626n, 631n, 632n. 634a, 
635-36, 637n, 642n, 644, 646, 649n, 
651a. 652b. 656n, 660n, 664n, 702, 
707n, 714n, 716, 721n, 734n, 736o, 
738n, 747n. 763, 770, 771n, 786n- 
788n. 791n, 948n, 

Vivadatindava, 246, '(in, 550u, :56n, 
593 b, 643n, 65°, t.lj4n, 692n, 729n, 
770n. 

Vogel, Dr, 153. 

Vratakhanda of Hemadri I22n. 

Vrddhatii S72n. 

Vrddha-Brhaspati 614, 653a, 943. 

Vrddha-Gautama 432n, 676n, 683a, 
684 n, 863n. 

VMdha-Hinta, 209, 242, 391,396-97, 
400-402, 420, 442, 951. 

Vrddha-Katyiyana 300o, 493a. 

Vrddha-Manu 408, 477-79, 707. 

/ __ 

Vrddha-Sataiapa 754, 

Vrddba-Vasijtba 380 

Vrddha-Visou 721n. 

Vrddha-Yajnavalkya 675. 

Vrsnis, oligarchy of, perished by 
attacking Dvaipayana 53; taagha 
of, was presided over by Krsna S8 ; 
suffered through gambling 55 

Vrtra 65. 

Vyahrtis 76. 

Vyasa, expounder of Rajasistra 4, 

Vyisa, a kanina son 660; gave sight 
for a time to blind Dhrtorasfra 847 ; 
produced by niyoga two mob on tbs 
wives of Vicitravirya 845-846. 

Vyasa, smrti of 260, 272n, 273 , 278, 
284, 304, 310-13, 318,322,332, 3*1, 
355, 358, 379-80, 395, 409,421, 430, 
437, 462, 4,67n, 491n, 492, 496, 499, 
510, 521-22, 524, 526. 531,554, J72, 
580n, 582,-584, 586a, 606-07 . 703, 
737, 772, 778, 926, 961, 970, 
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Vyasanas, of king, arising from kkvia \ 
nod krodha 232-233; of ibe ele- J 
.' menis of rujy* 232. 

•Vyavahira, eight limbs of 262; four j 
1 feet of 239-60; four stages of. are 
plaint, reply, proof and decision 
.-SCO; meanings of 245-247; several 
matters predicated about 259-263 ; 

. ■springs,from three motives, kima, 
inuiha and lob ha 262. 
Vyavahara-kalpatarn S82n. 

V yavaharamatrka of Jimutavahana, 
246, 25In, 2S8n. 268, 271n-273n, 
28l,284n, 285a, 297n, 300n-302n, 
305n, 312, 32ln, 323-24. 330-32. 
347, 351n, 35Sn, 363n, 380n, 381, 
409, 410a, 413n, 867a, 882n. 
VyavaliiramayOkha of Nilakantlia 247, ; 
287n, 294n, 309n. 310, 323, 340n, , 
341n, 346n, 358, 363. 368, 370. 373. 
389n, 393o, 394n, 417n, 4190, 423n, ] 
424, 4260, 4280, 429n, 431n. 433n, 
434n, 445n, 4C2n, 463d, 4670, 468n, ; 

. 473n, 5l3n, 526, 532n, 545-46, 549n, 
550n, 551,- 553 d, 554n, 560, 562, 
568o, 569. 575n, 5820-584d, 586n, \ 
593t»,'595ll, 597, 599n, 601, 607n, J 

609n-10n, 618n, 621n, 623 , 626-27, 
G32n, 636, 647n, 664, 668o-670d, 
674-75, 678-680, 687-692n, 695-96, j 
706n, 709-10. 7l5n, 719n, 721-22, 
-.•725-26, 728-29, 731-32, 734, 738, | 

• -7it7n, 748, 761, 763. 764n, 766, 768- 
JS9.-772, 774n, 777n. 779, 782-7840, 
787-7910, 793, 797-98n, 800a, 804n, 
805, 809-11, 81 7n, 861 d, 867o, 873, 
878, 879, 936; a work of paramount 
authority on Hindu Law in Gujerat, 
Lorn bay Island and Northern 

, Jfpnkan 545, 87S. 

Vyavaharanirnaya of Varadaraja 121n, 
246,260, 277o. 287n, 300n, 30ln, 
.308ij, 310, 313n, 51.8n, 32!n. 326n, 

, :327yt, 3360.. 3380, 341n. 3<f2o, 348n, 
$55(1, 358n, ,368. 369n, 3790, 382, 
.3910,3940, 4030, 4.19n, 423 , 428n, 

. ,430a,. 931, ;44in, 445n, 4680 , 469, 
W.,4870.3920.-454.8, *95-96. 

553, 55.4rt,,358n t 569 t .57,ln„ 572o, 


.’“576n, 577n, 5820-85B, 592n, 593^ 
601, 606n. 620n, 6210, 623o, 625n’ 
628n, 63In, 639n, 644, 6510, 653n, 
678n, 683, 6S5n. 686, 703n, 707n, 
713n, 731, 733n, 736n. 752n. 755n, 
774n, 776n, 779n, 791n, 800n, 861ti, 
862n, 882n. 

Vyavahirapadas, meaning of 248: 
misjoinder of 299; number and 
nomenclature of, differed 248; said 
to be 18 from ancient times 248, 
250; subdivided into those arising 
from wealth and those arising from 
injury 258 ; subdivisions of 262. 
VyavahiraprOkosa (part of Viramitro- 
daya of Mitraraisra) 156n, 243n-44n, 
247n, 259n, 261-65n, 275, 278. 280, 
282n, 284. 288n, 291,299n, 301n- 
303n, 304, 306, 308-10, 315n, 515, 
317, 318n, 322-23, 327n, 330-334, 
337, 338n, 340n, 344n, 346n, 348n, 
350n.351, 352n, 354n-357n, 358, 
363n. 364n, 366n, 367n, 368, 371n, 
372n, 375, 379, 380n. 383. 385n, 
396, 417n, 419n, 432, 436n, 437, 
438n-440n, 443n, 444-45n, 44Vn, 
451, 452n, 455, 456n—58n, 

462, 463n, 464, 465n-46Bn, 470n, 
47m, 473n, 474n. 475, 477n-479n, 
482n-485n, 487, 4S8n, 489n-90, 

4920, 498n, 499n, 502n, 505n, 5060, 
507, 509n, 513, 520n, 521, 522n, 
525n-26n, 529n, 531n, 532. 536o- 
37n, 539, 546, 548o, 549, 550n, 552, 
5i5n, 558n, 563n, 568-70n, 572-75n, 
578, 598, 602n, 603n, 604, 620, 
621 n, 623n, 625n, 628n, 629n, 

63 In, 632n, 636—37, 639n, 

652n, 701n, 706-708n, 712, 713n, 
715a, 716, 720n-22, 725-27, 729n, 
733n, 734n, 737n, 747n, 755, 766, 
768. 769n, 774n, 775, 777-79n, 785o, 
788, 793, 800n, 804n, 809n, 858n, 
861, 862o, 863, 866n, 867n, 869, 
8790, 882n. 

| Vyavahiraratnakara 246. 

; VyavahSrasara, 274, 278, 281n, 3U, 

I .?5ta,.379n, 383, 441 n, 459n, 4.41m, 

I 560n,.605,6250, 628o,-72lDt 7'33t* 
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Vyavaftiratattva,-. 246. 27fn, 276, 288n, 
293, 306.317n, 323n, 325, 338, 340n, 
366n, 367, 375, 867n. 

Wad, Kao Bahadur 106, 405. 

War, (see under ‘battle' 1 , country of 
an enemy may be harassed in 210 . 
fighting ceased at sunset in 211 . high 
ideal of, in the Mahabharata 209 ; 
non-combatants were not to he 
molested in 210 ; rules of, agreed 
upon between Kauravas and Pandavas 
209; use of poisoned or barbed 
airows forbidden in 210, weapons 
used in ancient India in 212-215, 
wounded soldiers of enemy in w. 
should be given medicine 210. 

Water, rules about allowing w, to run 

on another's land nr house 507-508 ; 
rules about defiling reservoir ol w, 
or river 509. 

\\ atercanrse, rules about jOb, 510, 590. 
Watters (on Yuan Chwang's travels 1 
37on. 407. 

Ways, rights of, belonging to a joint 
family cannot be divided at a parti 
tian 588n. 

Wealth, activity is the root of 109, all 
w. is not meant for sacrifices 009 , 
is acquired for two purposes, vu. 
worldly enjoyment and spiritual 
benefit 736 , men of, vo be honoured 
by king 189. rules about the acquisi¬ 
tion of w. are purusartha 550n , seven 
sastric sources of 550n. 

Weapons, divided into four classes by 
ancient writers 264-265 ; five kinds 
of 215 ; worship of, before battle 
910-911. 

Weaving, duties of superintendent ol 
146. 

Weber 10 

Weights and measures,dutiesof superin¬ 
tendent. ofH5-146 ; punishment for 
false 106 , were first introduced by 
the Nandas 145n , were made from 
iron or stones found in Magadba 
country or htekala mountain 146. 
Wells, should not be partitioned but 
.enjoyed in common 586. 583c, 596. 


Whipping, allowed in England even 
. now -for certain offences 403n , .as 
punishment (or certain offences 4Q3- 
4 ; prescribed as punishment-io some 
oases for women, minors, slaves, 
lunatics, old men 404, 

Whipping Act (Indian) 403u 
Widow, can perform only the I.kod- 
dista sraddlia for her husband 737 , 
different views about the power of 
adoption of a son by a 6.68-66" . 
effect of unchastity on right to main¬ 
tenance 806-808; fluctuations in cases 
about widow’s power of adoption in 
a joint Hindu family m me Borviay 
Presidency o70-67'(, forfeits property 
taken as heir ol tier husband if she 
remarries 707 , of predeceased son 
or predeceased grandson was allowed 
by Visvariipa to take the share of her 
deceased husband 604 , ol golrftja 
as heir 751 52 ; remarriage of, con¬ 
demned by most smrtis but allowed 
bv custom in certain castes 453 , 
right of w. ot a person or of his pre¬ 
deceased son or grandson in modern 
times 604 ; riglu of w. to succeed to 
separated aonless husband , if chaste 
706-707, right of w is of a limited 
nature 708-710, succeeding to hus¬ 
band does not forfeit estate by sub¬ 
sequent unchastity 707 , succeeds as 
heir under Dayabhaga, whether hus¬ 
band was joint or separate 708 , 
taker of, had to pay her hrst hus¬ 
band's debts 453 , was to be chaste, 
perform sraddhaol deceased husband 
and take all his wealth 738 ; whether 
unchaste w can adopt 674 
Wife, acc. to Vyasa, was entitled at 
most to 2000 panas in the husband s 
wealth 006 , cannot herseli dnftand 
partition but was entitled to a share 
when husband separated his sous or 
her sons claim partition during 
father’s life 605 , could earn or own 
property, but had no in<1etwnden t 
power of disposal during husband's 
lite 452', debts of. t°6e paid byriitis 
band in the case of cowherds, hunters 
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end the ltte 45**, husband maet-try to 
deserve regard and love of 537 : hus¬ 
band bad ownership over, ecc. to 
Nlrada 451 ; mainteuaoe* of 805-4 ; 
may be divided as to estate from 
husband 450-51; meaning of dictum 
• there is no partition between bus. 
band and w.' 605-604 ; not liable to 
bay husband’s debts 440-441, 452 ; 
of cowherd and of him who takes a 
lease of land for haif produce Hable 
for debts of hosband 441; of aacri- 
ficer had to confess in Varnn&pra- 
ghasa if she had a paramour 534-35; 
right of w,’ to succeed to her deceas¬ 
ed husband’s wealth was recognized 
after a long struggle 701; punishment 
for abandoning blameless w. 804 ; 
treatment of w. gnilty of adultery 
■ 806 ; was said to be half of the hus¬ 
band 453. 

Wilkinson, author of ’Manners and 
Customs of ancient Egyptians’ 4Z5n, 
Will; Brhaspati is against passing of 
property by 474, 817 ; germs of the 
idea of 474, 816-817; of Umichand 
818; political w. of Lalitaditya 817 > 
unknown to ancient Hindu Law 816; 
Wills, on ’circumstantial evidence 
356n, 357n. 

Window, opening of w. so as to com¬ 
mand view of the interior of another’s 
house not allowed 507. 

Wine, none to be allowed to drink i 

f 

during day time acc. to Sukra 1481 | 
how far forbidden in Kali 964-965, 
Winternitz, Dr, 122n, 405n. 

Witchcraft, 405-406; punished in 
England up to beginning of 18th 
century 405; punishment for acc, to 
Manu and Brhaspati 406. 

Witness, even one may be sufficient in 
certain cases 331-332 ; evidence of, 
must be direct and not hearsay, 

- 330; king cannot be cited as 336 ; 
litigants were not to approach sec¬ 
retly a w. 349; Manu prefers a single ' 
male w. to women of good character ) 
337; who iia 330. 


Witnesses, < see under ’perjury’ )-; at 
least three generally required 311; 
brahmans w. following avocation of 
tending cattle or engaged in trade or 
! as menials were to be treated as 
| sfidras in matters of oath 344; 
compulsory attendance of 345 ; cross 
examination of w. bow far allowed 
; 245; divided by Narada into krta 

and akrta 339; duty of party oppos¬ 
ed to the party calling w. to point 
outiatent defects rendering them 
incompetent as w. 341; even persons 
generally held to be incompetent as 
w, may have to be examined in cer¬ 
tain cases 337 ; evidence of w, tends 
to be false owing to friendship, fear, 
greed, anger, ignorance 334; exa¬ 
mination of, not to be delayad by 
king or judge 331 ; exceptions .to 
rule that w. were to be examined in 
open court 346 ; exhortations ad¬ 
dressed by the judge to 342-344; 
faults in w, cannot be pointed out at 
a late stage 341 ; fined for not coming 
to depose 345; five classes of incom¬ 
petent 338-339; five kinds of krta 
339; bow much has to be proved by 
party calling w. 347-348 ; if serious 
calamity befell w. after deposing in 
a cause they were fined and made to 
pay debt claimed 352; indicatory 
acts aud appearances of w. deposing 
falsely 346; in disputes among 
groups, guilds &c. 333 ; minimum 
required to attest documents 512; 
number of w, necessary in a dispute 
331-332 ; Oaths administered to 
343-44 ; parties as 345 ; patent 
defects in, to be considered by court 
at time of giving decision 341; 
persons incompetent to be w, 334- 
336; qualifications of 332-333 ; 
quality preferred to number of 347; 
rules in case of conflict among 347 ; 
should be produced for examination 
by parties or summoned by court 
345; should ordinarily be of the 
name caste as the parties 333; should 
take off their shoes and touch cow. 
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duyg.galdpr dttrbha grass before 
deposing $42;' silt Wad* o£ akrta 

' .3^0; strict examination of character 
oiyffi ftijould be entered upon only in 
Civil dispute* 336-37; subsistence 
allowance lor w . 345, sweating and 
exhortation of w. differed acc. to 
caste 343-44; taking dawn the depo¬ 
sitions of 344 ; to be examined in ' 
presence of parties 342-343 ; twelve 
kinds of, mentioned by Brbaspatl 
340; were allowed to depose falsely 
by Dbarmasistra works if speaking 
the truth would lead to death sen¬ 
tence for accused 353 , w.re 10 
depose in the presence of fire, water 
jar and brahmanas 342; women «s 
333-34,337; women not wholly dis¬ 
qualified as w. 338 

Woman, abandonment of. as punish¬ 
ment when she conceived from inter- , 
course with a man of lower caste 402; 
person buying or selling a brahmans 
woman as a slave was punished by ! 
king and the transaction was set 
aside 485 ; pregnant, not to be 1 
sentenced to death 402 ; sight of, in 1 
a dream, an auspicious sign 220; 
when abandoned for unchastity 806- 1 
807 ; who was not a slave became a 
slave bv marrying a slave 485. 

Women, assimilated to sudraa in respect 
of study of Veda, hotna &c. 687 , 
cannot be completely guarded by be- 
ing merely secluded 537 ; even patita , 
w, that had not performed prayas- ; 
citta were to be given bare mainten- j 
atm« 615have authority to perform 
pfirta dharma, i. e. works of charity 
such as building of wells, temples, 
parks 610; lesser punishment for 
333 ; mast be guarded against im¬ 
proper attachments 536 ; not held 
entitled to a share, but only to 
maintenance acc. to certain writers 
that 'rely on Battdhayana 606, 712 ; 
not to b« arrested and jailed in certain 
' cases 384-85 j not entitled to inherit 
in the whole of India -except five m. 
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specially mentioned and except in 
Bombay and Madras 713, 74fi,- .74g« 
not entitled to dispose of property -'' 
independently, of their husbands 771 
of even.good family come to ruin by 
independence 336; only four Hud# 
of adulterous w. to . be abandoned 
948 ; rhlesabout personal appearance 
of w. in nukrt&237 ; Kotrskam oi, 
except marriage, not to be performed 
with-Vedio mantras 712 ; treatment 
of women raped or kidnapped 956-57, 
work provided at home by superin¬ 
tendent of weaving for w that did get , 
out or were crippled o- unmarried 146 

Work, two kindspf, subha and aistbha 
482 ; what is impure w, 482, 

Writing, referred to even in the most 
ancient dharmasutras 307 ; wben 
introduced in ancient India 306-308; 
wooden boards used for waiting 
ephemeral matters 308. 

Vicitaka, rules of Katyiyana about 
interest beginning to run on 426 5* 
rules of Kautilya about 459. 

Yadavaprakasa, author of lexicon called 
Vaijayanti 136. 

Yadu, disobeyed his father Yayati and 
lost the kingdom 43. 

Yajriavalkya, smrti of, 6-7, 9-10, 17n, 
22, 26, 52, 37-S, 43-4, 48, 56-7,' 
59-60, 62, 71, 95-97, 101, 107-U0, 
118-121n, 123, 124n, 126, 128-29, 
132, 140n, 142, 146n, 158, 160-61, 
166-171, l73n, 175-76,178, 184,193. 
195, 199, 209, 211, 210-17, 228. 238, 
242, 245-48, 250-51,257, 259, 260p. 
2o3n, 268, 270-71, 273, 27 5, 277, 
280, 284, 291-92, 294-97, 300. 302- 
310, 312-313, 314-15,317,319-21, 
324-25,327-28,331-34, 336, 3380, 
340n, 342-3480, 350-53, 356.358, 
360,362-65,367-68, 370-74; 376n,, 
380-83 , 385 c 387-89, 391-92, 394- 
398lk, 400-405, 408,412-13, 419-422, 

425, 427t29, 431,433-438, 440-443n, 
+45, 4486-452. 434,457-58. 463-64, 
466-67, 470-72, 476-479* 481-84, 
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486 , 488-93, 49.4n, 496*001, Sfe^-03, 
507, >569-516, 520-22, S24. 525n, 
337*29, 531, 535-35,538-540, 545, 
549n,’ 53U», »3. S54n.&7,583, 566- 
567, 569, 573-377, 579, 562, 584, 
336-87,590, 392, 593n, 595-99, SOI, 
603, 605,609-617, 619, 621-23, 628, 
630, 632, 633, 637, 640-41. 644-46, 
649, 6SV-54, 5*7-58, 660, 668.666, 
670o, 675 , 677-78, 686, 690n, 700- 
702. 708, 714-15, 719, 722, 725-26, 
732 , 735, *7370 , 742 - 43 , 749 , 754n, 
759-60, 764-65, 767, 773, 775n, 779- 
81, 785-87, 792-94, 801, 803-B07, 
809, BlOn, 812, 814, 823, 825n-27, 
831, 837, 857n, 858n, 860, 803. 865, 
866 , 867(i, 868 , 869, 871, 874, 878, 
881-83, 931-34, 938-39, 941, 943, 
946-48, 950-52, 954, 958-59, 963, 
965, 970. 

Yama, srarti of, 527n,‘'533-34, 644, 
652n, 707n,<792. 

Yasaskara, a king, personally heard 
causes of people 270-71; punished a 

* brahmana criminal with mark o( dog' s 
foot on the forehead 403 , was elect¬ 
ed king of Kashmir 31. 

Yasistilaka 27,84, 86 , Uln, ll3,128n, 
202, 203n, 859n. 

Yaska (see under ' Nirukta'), 104, 658, 

. 776n. 

Yasodharman Visnuya&s 925n- 

Yafi, sudra as 765; who could be a 
765; whether he could beg for food 

• from all varnas 957; rule about his 
abode (or the night 959-60. 

Yatidharmasahgraba 929n, 960 n. 

Yaudheyas, republic of 89 ; were up¬ 
rooted by Rudradatnan 89, 


Yantaka, a kind of etridbana 77S-779. 

Yayana, king rtfled for a long time be- 
cause he observed dictatesof dharma 
97. 

Yavanas, dwelt to the east of Bharata- 
varsa 67; said to have sprung ffom 
Turvasu, son of Yayati 937. 

Yayati, passed over his eldest son 
Yadu and made his eon 

Piiru his successor 42, 44. 

Yogaksema, meaning of 588-589. 

Yogloka, a writer 348n. 

Yojana, measure of distance varied in 
different countries 145n. 

Yuddhakinda 77, 116, 200, 209, 214. 

Yudhistbira, prevaricated to bring 
about death of his teacher Drona 
845; vow of, not to refuse dice play 
when challenged 542. 

Yugapurana, part of Garghsamibita 
892, 897. 

Yugas, description of the nature and 
dharmas of four 891-92; dharma 
declined progressively in the 244, 
885-880, dharmas of different y. 
differ 869, 891; four well-known y. 
not found in Rgveda 886 ; meaning 
of 886-889; smrtis predominant in 
several y. 869, 885; theory of 885- 
891. 

Yuktikalpataru 13, 229n, 230. 

Yuvarija, bad y. to be kept confined 
117, eldest son or younger brother 
of a reigning king became 116; 
emoluments of 117, entrusting 
powers to 117; not generally 
enumerated in the lists o£ man trine 
116 ; often sent as a Governor of a 
province of the realm 116. 
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Abadhya 

772 

Abbigamika 

45 

Abhiyoktr 

292 

Abhiyukta 

292 

ilcartta 

439 

Adayadabandhava 

65C 

Adesa 

697n, 698n 

Adevamatrka 

133n 

Adhaka 

124n 

Adliamana 

428 

Adhanapatra 

3X1 

Adharya 

300n 

Adhi 

4l9n, 427-28 

Adhibhoga 

419 

Adhikarana 

142 

Adhikarmakrt 

482 

Adhipala 

434n 

Adhipatya 

64 

Adhisthana 

142 

Adhyagni 

77 'n 

Adhyaksa 

142 

Adbyavahanika 

774n 

Agha 

942 

Agama 

317 

Abara 

139 

Ahninaibaka 

851n 

Ajnadhi 

493n 

Ajfiakraya 

493 n 

Ajfiapatra 

310 

Akramodba 

618n 

Akranda 

220 

Akrantdasara 

220 

Aksadyutika 

541 

Aksapatala 

143 

Aksaohtnu 

204-205 

Aksavipa 

112 

Akslka 

541 

Amatya 

104 

Amatya 

451n 

Amiksa 

465 

Anga 

17 

Antapala 

112n, 197 

Antarvatftsika 

112n 

Antevasin 

482 


refer to [Sages). 


Anubandhya 

865 

Aitumana 

S28n.851n„ 

Anusamanta 

142' 

Anusista 

383 

Anuttara 

263 

Anuvakra 

919n 

Anvadheya 

774n 

Anvadhi 

m 

Anvadhipatra 

' 111 

Anvahita 

458, 459n 

Anvikiikl 

- 46-48 

Apana 

263 

Apanaya 

217 

ApapatnU 

610M 

Aparadha 

Z64 

Apayatrita 

610n 

Apratibandha-daya 

546 

Apratisthita 

277, 716 > 

Api alyayabhogyadhi 

430 

\pta 

334n 

Arajaka 

21. 30 

Ardhadfaina 

961 

Argbya 

368 

Ari 

218 

Arisadvarga 

53 

Artbadusana 

54 

Arthasastra 

6 i 

Artlnn 

292 

Asana 

223 

Asedlia 

291 

Asraya 

219 

Asuravijayin 

69 

Atavika 

112D, 200-201 

A trey i 

527n' 

Atta 

8930 

Aupapatika 

610it 

Aarasa 

655-656- 

Avakraya 

494n, 495 

Avapatika 

6100 

Avaruddha 

811-815 

Avyavahartka 

447 

Baddhakrama 

73X 

Bata 

438, 435 

Bala 

?95tt 



Bill 

" Irta, 190 

Bandht 

419n 

Bandbo , ,, 

733n 

Bandhudiyidn^ - 
Bhiga **'* 

65a 

150 

BhigadBgba ' 

ns 

Bh^i 

292 

BbStafea. ' •’ 

460 

BbayaVWjiti 

303 

Bbeda ( j 

172 

®t«iga (ppasniiafcrnt 

317 

jBfejgg.(district) 
§&h<lgiiSfelm 

139 

419 

Bbogapati 

139 

Bhrtaka 

482 

BtyiijM A < 

612n 

Bhojisya 

813 

Muktr (possession) 

317 

Bhakti (district) 

139 

Brjio 

646n 

Brihmanabruva 

’ 272 

Cakravartln 

66 

Gafcxavrddhi * 

418 

Cakrika 

334n 

Cara 

129 

Caritrabandhaka 

435 

Catuspatba 

508 

Cbaia 

. 279 

Cbola 

438-439 

Ciraka or Ciraka 

309, 311 

Cod ana 

354 

Danda 

21-22,172 

Danila 

960 

Banda (army) 

200 

Bandaniti 

5 

Dandapala 

l)2n 

Dapdopanata 

224 

Dandopaoiym 

226 

Dasi 

502n 

Dattanapakarma 

471o 

Dattapradamka 

471n 

Dauvirika 

112a 

Dsiya 

■543-544 

Diyabhaga 

-* 545 

Bayada 

543-544, 711 

Devaiaka 

950-51 

Bevamatrka 

133n 

Devapasu 

501a 

Dhanaka 

ills, 122‘ 

Dbinvana 

175 

r*haT»na.Va 

-H54» 


Bbaraaa 

260r572 

JDbarasa 

'438-39 

Dbarasidbikarana 

243 

Bbarmidhikaranin 

126n 

Dharmasana 

243 

Dbarmastba 

252 

Dharmastbans 

243 

Dharmsvijayin 

69 

Bhata 

369 

Dhvajahrta 

563-584 

Dbvajini 

502 

Dinara 

121n,122 

Divya 

363 

Dravya 

575 

Drona. 

124n 

Dronamukha 

140 

Dnta 

127-129 

Dutaka 

332n,340 

Dvaidhibhsva 

223 

Dvaigunya 

422 

Dvairajya- 

102 

Bvipravocana 

685n 

Dvyamusyayana 

685 

Dyuta 

538 

Ekacchayasrita 

438n 

Ekasesa 

• 

722n 

Ekavakyata 

443 

Ekoddista 

73 7n 

Gadyinaka 

122n 

Gina 

88. 281, 487-88 

Ganana 

49 

Ganika 

148n 

Garta 

276 

Gavunda 

154 

Giaba 

539 

Gocarma 

432n 

Golaka 

646n 

Gopa 

143, 149 

Gopya 

428 

Gotrabhajab 

650 

Gotraja 

732 

Govikartana 

112 

Grstmakula 

154, 282 

Gratnika 

282 

Grbapatika 

m 

Grbyamanafcarana 

827n 

Gnlma 

141 

Hina 

303 

' Hitanya 

124<l 

Holiki 

85la 
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lodrajila 

172 

Indraethana 

367n 

Indriya 

713 

It, 

163 

Jtnapada 

93-95, 134n 

Janapada (document) 

309 

Jinarajya 

64 

Jahgala 

132n 

Jara 

846 

Jayapatra 

310,380 

I flat. 

7540 

Kakini 

lain,126o 

Kali 

886-887 

Kalika 

418 

Kalkin 

9240 

Kandaprstha 

6520 

Kanina 

647, 660 

Kantaka 

162 , 251, 252 

Kanya 

7)3 

Kapatika 

129 

Kara 

190, 191 

Karana 

300, 307 

Karita 

418 

Karma (torture. 

254 

KarmabhSmi 

137 

Karmana 

.53 In 

Karmantika 

1120 

Karmanuyoga 

254 

Karmasthina 

113 

Karmavipika 

392 

Karsapana 

120, 1210 

Karya 

95, 304 

Kayavrata 

439 

Kayika 

418,419 

Kesario 

850n 

Khanda 

138 

Khari 

1240 

Kharvata 

182n 

Kbarvatika 

140 

Kbeta 

1820 

Kos> 

184 

Kriya 

263, 304 

Krta (throw of dice) 

886-887 

Krta 

339 

Krta (interest) 

419 

Ksaya 

4900 

Ksayadhi 

430 

Knla 

142, lSOn 

Rule (tribunal) 

280 

Kulika 

283,334n 


| Kumiranjitya 

117 

! Kamansabas*. 

I960 

1 Kumbha 

124t> 

Kumbha 

154 

Kuada 

646n 

Kupyadhyaks*. 

143 

KusTda 

415, 417 

Kusidln 

417 

Labha 

777n 

Lagoa 

229 

Lagnaka 

419.435 

Lakeanadhyaku 

144 

I.ekha 

49 

Likhita 

340 

Lingin 

610o 

Lobhavijayin 

69 

Lohabbihara (or .are 

91 On 

Lokayata 

46-47 

Madhyama 

220 

Madhyamasaliasa 

393-94 

Mahadandanayaks 

115n 

Maharaja 

68 

Mabmlu 

519 

Mandala 

138-139 

Mandalika 

67 

Mantrasakt, 

171 

Man trio 

105 

Manyu 

200 

1 Masa 

12ln 

Matsyanyaya 

21, 3On 

Matsyini 

502 

Mauls 

POO, 634n 

Maya 

177 

Mithya 

300 

Mitra 

218 

Mrtantara 

'38,1. 339 

Mudradbyakia 

149 

Mudrila 

IT. 

Mula 

463 

Nadika 

146n 

Nadimatrka 

133n 

Nagaraka 

Isagarasrt’Vhin 

112n, 119 

141. 182 

Naidhani 

507 

' Naigama 

l',9n, 487d, 8,82n 

Naistlhka 

764,962-63 

, Nastika 

464 

Nava 

215 

j Nayaka 

l)2n, 142 

JNibaodha 

575n 



im 


Nigada 

Niksepa 

Nisatthaka. 


Nirbar'a 
Pfitnikia 
Nitvyuha 
Nvysida. ■ 
Nreka 


WSfftartV.a 

Ni*j9#t«kha 

NiyAft. 

NytSa 


Pakbandin 

PakSabhaia 

•Fal»\ 

P*W 

j 

Pam • 

FaficabAndha 

Paflcakula 

Pafiaamalusabda 

Paficarudha 

Paijya 

Para&va 

ParibhSsana 

Paridina 

Faribaca 

Paribara 

Parikraya 

ParimUartba 

Parinabya 

Parinayya 

Pastoistaai 

ParivrKti 

I'arivrtti 

Parokta 

PSrsnigraba 

Patsnigrihasiira 

Paivao 

Parvana 

Paiyagnikaraip. 

, Paiatkara 
Patni 
Pattakila 
Pattasa 
Patra 
Pauta 

Fabra-vyavabarika 

Toganda 

Prabbusakti 

Ptaiasa 

Pradvlvaka 


jHtsfwy vf'&hamatfotra 

IM 

,< 6760 
4&W5S 

PritjfiSpanipatra 

310. 

prakirnaka 

2S1 

300 

ptakrta 

• 219 

7880 
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